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8  PREFACE. 

Being  very  anxious  that  the  publication  of  these  lectures 
should  take  place  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  I  offered  to 
edit  them.  In  undertaking  this  task,  so  foreign  to  my  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  I  knew  that  I  could  rely  upon  the  help  of  my 
dear  friend,  the  late  John  E.  Pigot,  who,  besides  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  connected  with  the 
history,  literature,  and  arts  of  Ireland,  was  also  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Bpecial  subjects  of  all  O'Curry's  Lectures, 
having  aided  him  in  their  preparation.  I  looked  upon  myself 
indeed  as  only  the  nominal  editor,  feeling  sure  from  my 
friend's  love  of  the  subject,  and  his  respect  for  the  labours  and 
memory  of  O'Curry,  that  he  would  sp^re  no  labour  or  trouble 
in  this  matter,  as  indeed  he  never  did  whenever  a  patriotic 
object  or  an  act  of  friendship  was  in  question. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Lectures  as  written  out  for  de- 
livery, contained  no  references  to  the  pages  of  the  Codices 
from  which  O'Curry  drew  his  materials,  and  in  some  instances 
the  Codex  itself  was  not  even  named ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  shorter  ones  given  in  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  Lectures,  he  had  not  copied  out  the  Irish  text  of  the  pas- 
sages of  which  he  gave  translations.  But  although  his  own  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  bought  by  the  Catholic  University,  included 
copies  of  many  of  the  principal  poems  and  prose  tales  contained 
in  the  more  important  Irish  vellum  manuscripts,  the  task  of 
going  over,  without  any  references,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
manuscript  literature  of  Ireland  in  the  Irish  language  in  search 
of  isolated  passages,  appeared  so  formidable  an  undertaking  to 
Mr.  Pigot  and  myself,  that  we  determined  to  print  the  lectures 
as  we  found  them,  merely  omitting  repetitions  which  were 
necessary  for  the  connection  of  the  subject  when  delivered  as 
lectures,  but  which  were  unnecessary  in  a  book. 

When  about  two-thirds  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lectures 
had  been  printed  off,  Mr.  Pigot  went  to  India,  so  that  I  was 


unexpectedly  obliged  to  go  on  with  tiie  rest  of  the  work  un« 
aided.  As  the  printing  progreteed,  tbe  necessity  of  suppljnng 
references  to  manuBcripts,  and  the  Irish  text  of  the  passages 
tranalated  in  the  body  of  the  Lectures,  impressed  itself  more 
and  more  on  my  mind,  so  that  at  length  I  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  This,  as  the  reader  will  find,  has  been  done 
in  Volume  III.,  and  a  table  is  now  added  at  the  beginning 
of  Volume  II-,  supplying  the  teferences  for  the  passages 
quoted  from  Irish  manuscripts  in  that  volume. 

In  performing  this  task,  I  fotmd  that  some  of  Professor 
O'Curry's  translations  were  only  free  rniderings  of  the  original 
text,  more  or  less  paraphrased,  but  always  sufficiently  close  and 
correct  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used.  However 
anxious  I  might  be  to  make  some  emendations  in  those  trans- 
lationa,  suoh  as  he  would  hare  himself  made  if  he  had  been 
spared  to  prepare  his  work  for  the  press,  I  thought  it  due  to 
O'Curry's  memory  to  give  his  own  words,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  where  he  gave  rslher  an  abstract  than  a  translation. 
When,  for  this  reason,  the  text  is  emended,  the  part  so  emended 
is  enclosed  in  brackets.  The  nature  of  the  emendations  I  would 
eiiggest  in  other  cases  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  passages 
quoted  in  hia  Lectures  from  the  Crith  Gablaeh,  the  Brudin 
Da  Derga,  the  Tdtn  B6  Chuatlgne,  and  the  Fair  of  Carman, 
with  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Introduction  and  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Lectures. 

In  collecting  the  numerous  extracts  from  the  Tdin  B6  Ckuail- 
gne,  which  may  be  called  the  Iliad  of  Irish  romance,  if  I  may 
compare  small  things  with  great,  it  struck  mc  that  it  would  be 
well  to  give  a  translation  of  some  part  of  it,  sufficient  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  genuine  Andent  Irish 
poetry.  'With  this  object  I  made  a  literal  translation  from  that 
romance,  of  a  complete  episode  recording  the  combats  of  Fer- 
diad  and  Cvtitulai»d,  which,  together  with  the  original  text,  I 
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fixing  it  to  the  first  volume  of  tJie  Lectures.  With  the  view 
of  carrying  out  this  intention,  I  endeavoured  to  save  space  by 
compressing  my  ftcts  into  the  Smallest  compass.  I  hope  that 
"  in  labouring  to  be  brifef  I  have  not  become  obscure".  If  I 
could  have  re- written  the  whole  when  I  had  ended  my  investi- 
gations, the  book  would  no  doubt  gain  much  in  form,  and  be 
perhaps  more  readable;  but  unless  I  had  done  it  in  the  way  it 
has  been  written,  it  would  never  have  been  done  at  all.  As  «ui 
apology  for  its  shortcomings,  I  can  only  say  with  the  Romah 
orator:  "  Edidi,  qua3  potui,  non  ut  volui,  sed  ut  me  temporis 
angustise  coegerunt". 

One  of  the  most  apparent  defects  is  the  paging  in  Roman 
numerals  instead  of  Arabic  ones.  This  method,  though  suitable 
for  prefaces  and  short  introductions,  is  very  inconvenient  for  a 
volume  such  as  this.  But  as  fully  one-half  of  it  had  been 
printed  off  before  I  determined  to  make  a  separate  volume  of 
it,  this  defect  could  not  be  remedied.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  to  say  that  nearly  one-half  of  this  Introduction  was  already 
printed  off  in  the  year  1869,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  remainder  has  been  in  type  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
chapter  on  Gilds  was  printed  off  before  the  publication  of  the 
admirable  essay  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Brentano,  prefixed  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  on  English  Gilds,  published  by 
the  English  Text  Society.  The  full  information  which  he  has 
gathered  together  might  have  been  useful  to  me,  but  as  I  did 
not  aim  at  writing  an  essay  on  Gilds,  but  merely  at  showing 
how  the  political  organization  of  the  ancient  Irish  indicated 
their  true  origin,  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Brentano's 
essay  before  I  had  worked  out  my  own  views  on  the  subject. 
The  results  of  his  inquiry  generally  coincide,  so  far  as  they 
go,  with  those  obtained  by  me.  My  inquiry  may  be  said, 
however,  to  have  only  properly  commenced  where  his  ended. 
His  results  suggest  that  the  origin  of  Gilds  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  family.    I  believe  I  have  fully  proved  it. 
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Although  my  mam  object  in  irrmng  the  following  Intro- 
duction was  to  bring  the  subject  of  Iiish  Archaeology  and 
History,  as  treated  of  by  O'Curry,  into  connection  with  those 
of  the  other  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
thus  take  them  out  of  the  state  of  isolation  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  remained,  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  posdble,  to  use 
different  Irish  materials  for  mj  illustrations  from  th(»e  em- 
ployed by  O'Curry,  not  only  because  I  was  anxious  to  get 
passages  more  suitable  from  my  point  of  view  thun  those  given 
in  the  Lectures,  but  chieBy  in  order  to  increase  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  examples  given.  At  first  I  intended  to  give 
the  Irish  text  of  every  passage  quoted  from  a  manuscript,  but 
the  extent  to  which  this  would  have  increased  the  volume 
compelled  me  to  give  up  the  idea.  This  accounts  for  some  of 
the  notes  b^g  set  in  double  columns :  the  Irish  text  was  to  have 
been  in  one  column  and  the  tnuulation  in  the  other.  As  most 
of  the  maousciipts  quoted  are  accessible,  and  as  I  have  given 
all  the  technical  terms  in  the  translation,  the  absence  of  the 
Irish  text  will  not  be  much  felt.  In  the  case  of  those  quoted 
from  the  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  there  can  be  now  no  inconve- 
nience at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  beautiful  lithograph  transcript 
of  that  MS.  published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  puts  a/oc- 
eimile  of  the  ori^nal  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The 
Academy  ia  now  bringing  out  a  similar /oc-nnti^  of  the  vellum 
MS.  called  the  LeboT  Brec,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  continue 
to  bring  out  foja^ai  fac-iimila  of  all  the  other  vellum  MSS.  in 
their  possession,  and  thus  bring  the  materials  of  Irish  history, 
literature,  and  philology  within  the  reach  of  scholars. 

Nam^s and  technical  terms  are  alwayaa  difficulty  to  transla- 
tors, especially  if  the  original  language  be  very  dififercnt  in 
sound  and  gequs.from  that  of  the  tranaUtion.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  additional  difficulty  in  Irish.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  to  deal  not  with  one  language,  but  with  several;  for  be- 
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tween  the  language  of  some  Irish  tracts  and  the  present  spoken 
language,  there  is  an  interval  of  firom  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  years,  during  which  the  Irish  language  has  been  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes.  In  the  second  place,  as  there  was 
no  great  classical  period,  the  orthography  has  never  been  fixed, 
so  that  there  is  often  considerable  difierence  in  the  spelling  of 
the  same  name  in  different  manuscripts  even  of  the  same  age. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  of  translators,  almost  indeed 
without  exception,  to  give  the  Irish  proper  names  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  the  translators  found  them.  But  as  these  occur 
usually  in  oblique  cases,  especially  in  the  genitive,  many  of  the 
best  known  Irish  proper  names  mentioned  in  English  books  are 
genitives,  or  some  other  oblique  cases.  The  word  -EVtn,  which 
is  the  genitive  of  JKrtu,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  In  printing 
the  text  of  the  Lectures,  I  made  at  first  no  change  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  proper  names,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  with  one 
or  two  important  exceptions ;  but  in  the  later  Lectures  I  took 
somewhat  more  liberty.  I  spelled  the  words  generally  as  they 
are  found  in  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  are  quoted, 
and  used  where  I  could  do  so  the  nominative  forms.  In  the 
Introduction  I  was  of  course  entirely  free  to  adopt  any  course  I 
chose.  I  accordingly  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  Irish 
words  in  the  nominative  form  whenever  I  was  able  to  do  so,  and 
to  spell  them  as  they  are  spelled  in  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
avoiding  especially  the  modem  system  of  corrupt  aspiration, 
which  renders  Irish  so  barbarous  looking.  I  have  not  used  ea 
for  the  Irish  long  «,  as  is  invariably  done  by  most  Irish  writers, 
because  I  believe  that  any  deviation  whatever  from  the 
original  form,  is  a  mistake.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
the  exact  value  of  the  difierent  letters  in  Irish  words  should 
learn  it  from  an  Irish  Grammar.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  have  not  adopted  the  absurd  method  of  phonetic 
spelling  which  is  sometimes  adopted  to  guide  the  reader  to 
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pronounce  the  worde,  as  it  ia  said,  correctly.  This  may  be 
well  enough  for  modem  Irish,  but  old  Irish  was  not  pi» 
nounced   like   tnodem   Irish. 

It  ia  indeed  probable  that  a  person  pronouncing  the  old  Irish 
broadly,  sounding  every  letter  as  he  would  do  in  Gennan 
words,  would  come  nearer  to  the  pronunciation  of  an  Irishman 
of  the  sixth  century,  than  by  aspiraUng  them  and  pronouncing 
them  as  in  modem  Irish. 

To  those  who  object  to  the  strange  hard  names  in  this  Intro- 
ducdon  and  in  the  Lectures,  as  well  as  in  other  Irish  books,  I 
can  only  answer,  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  works  on 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Norse,  Germans,  Greeks — in 
fact  to  the  history  and  literature  of  every  people  who  do  not 
speak  English ;  and  that  proper  names,  and  law  and  other 
technical  terms  so  modified  as  to  suit  the  rules  of  English  pro- 
nun(^tiun,  besides  giving  a  wrong  idea  of  the  people  and  of 
their  language,  have  often  led  to  serious  error ;  while  correct 
names  and  terms  are  really  more  easily  pronounced,  and  are 
valuable  instruments  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  nations. 

The  number  of  important  Irish  words  which  occur  through- 
out the  following  volumes,  and  most  of  which  are  fully  ex- 
ptiuned  for  the  first  Ume,  is  so  considerable,  that  I  thought  it 
would  prove  useful  to  scholars  to  index  them  separately.  This 
index,  or  rather  glossary — for  I  have  added  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  established  in  these  volumes — will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume.  In  preparing  it  I  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  latest  results  of  my  inquiries,  and  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  to  improve  the  meaning  and  correct  the 
spelling  of  several  words,  and  of  adding  tlie  nominative 
form  in  many  cases  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  text  or 
notes  in  an  oblique  case.  This  I  have  done  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  words  in   the  Crilh   GtUilaeh  and  other  ports  of 
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the  Appendix,  which  were  printed  four  years  ago,  and  in  the 
ea^rly  part  of  the  Introductipn  which  was  printed  more  than 
two  years  ago. 

In  comparing  Irish  htw  and  other  terms  with  those  of  the 
Teutonic  and  other  languages,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  I 
have  confined  myself  to  words  which  differ  very  little  in  form, 
and  are  either  identical  or  closely  related  in  meaning,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  avoid  basing  any  conclusions  upon  purely  theoretical 
data. 

Professor  O'Gurry's  object  in  the  following  Lectures  being 
to  give  pictures  of  Irish  manners  and  customs,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  ancient  laws,  and  described  in  the  poems  and 
prose  tales  contained  in  Irish  manuscripts,  a  task  which  no  one 
eke  had  ever  before  attempted,  he  has  rarely  referred  to  any 
of  the  published  works  on  Irish  history  and  antiquities.  My 
object,  when  I  went  over  the  same  ground,  was  to  compare  the 
results  of  O'Curry's  labours  with  those  of  similar  inquiries 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  ancient  and  medi- 
eval peoples  of  North  Europe.  Where  I  went  over  new 
ground,  I  combined  the  two  objects.  In  either  case  I  also  have 
made  little  use  of  any  publisihed  works  on  Irish  history  or  antiqui- 
ties. Indeed,  even  had  I  time  and  space  to  go  over  the  prin- 
ted literature  of  the  last  two  c^ntuiie^,  I  could  have  gleaned 
very  little  that  would  have  heen  of  any  use  for  my  special  pur- 
pose. It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  different  if  I  were  en- 
gaged in  the  compilation  of  a  general  work  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  history  and  antiquities. 

But  while  it  was  unnecessary  to  glean  facts  from  published 
Irish  works,  which  I  was  in  a  position  to  get  directly  from  the 
original  sources — Irish  manuscripts, — there  are  many  works, 
especially  many  recent  German  works,  on  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  laws  of  the  other  northern  nations,  which  I  regret  I 
either  heard  of  too  late,  or  could  not  get  access  to. 
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T}iu  much  by  way  oP  apology,  if  I  should  appear  to  cltum 
as  my  own,  results  previously  obtained  by  others. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  aU  cases  to  consult  the  origiaal 
works,  manusciipts  as  well  as  printed  books,  to  which  I  refer. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  hooka  from  which  I  have 
obtained  information,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  The 
latter  I  have  duly  acknowledged  in  the  foot  notes ;  the  former 
I  could  not  always.  I  have  in  this  way  frequently  referred  to 
the  works  of  Karl  Weinhold,  but  I  think  it  right  that  I  should 
also  specially  acknowledge  my  obUgationa  to  him  in  respect  of 
the  bibUoffraphy  of  old  Korse  and  medieval  German  customs. 
With  hia  valuable  book  Alt  nordwcha  Lebm  as  my  guide, 
' '  I  was  soon  able  to  make  my  way  through  the  rich  stores  of 
Noise  literature.  Let  me  abo  acknowledge  here  the  aid  which 
I  have  received  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Lorenz  Diefenbach, 
one  of  the  veteran  Celtic  scholars  of  Germany.  That  help  was 
precisely  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  acknowledged  in  foot 
notes,  but  it  was  not  the  less  valuable. 

The  reader  will  see  that  in  comparing  the  Irish  political  and 
BO«ual  system  with  those  of  adjacent  countries,  I  have  almost 
invariably  referred  to  Anglo  Saxon  England,  Scandinavia,  and 
Germany,  and  hardly  ever  to  France,  although  the  latter  waa 
the  head-quarters  of  the  soKsalled  Celts.  This  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  true  course,  and  the  results  of  my  inquiry  have  justi- 
fied it.  The  customs  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  been  either 
obliterated,  modified,  or  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  their  suc- 
cessive conquerors — Romans,  Burgundians,  Franks — that  no 
certun  results  would  be  obtuned  by  comparing  Irish  customs 
with  thoee  of  France  or  Bel^um  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  laws  and  customs  of  Ireland  had  not  been  directly 
influenced  by  Roman  law,  and  should  tlierefore  be  contrasted 
with  the  legal  and  poIiUcal  institutions  of  the  nations  of  the 
north,  which  had  also  been  directly  influeooed,  only  to  a  very 
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slight  extent,  by  the  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  nations 
before  the  historic  period. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  which  these  three  volumes  contain,  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  classes  and  organization  of  the  literary  orders  than 
has  been  given  in  the  Lectures  would  be  necessary.  But  this 
subject  is  so  intimately  wound  up  with  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  add 
to  what  O'Curry  has  said  without  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  gods  and  religious  ideas  of  the  pagan  Irish.  I  made  some 
progress  with  this,  and  had  collected  a  good  deal  of  information 
concerning  their  rather  extensive  pantheon,  when  finding  that 
it  would  take  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  to  finish  it,  and  that  the 
Introduction  could  not  be  conveniently  enlarged  further,  or  the 
whole  work  longer  delayed,  I  relinquished  the  subject,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr.  Brian  O'Looney, 
for  the  aid  he  has  given  me  since  he  became  connected  with  the 
University.     I  shall  perhaps  best  express  the  value  I  attach  to 
that  aid  when  I  say  that  withont  it  I  would  not  have  attempted, 
and  could  not  have  written  this  Introduction.     I  am  consoled, 
however  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  him  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  undergoing  the  best  training  to  fit  him  to  be  the 
successor  of  O'Curry  in  the  chair  of  Irish  History  and  Archae- 
ology— as  he  is  his  successor  in  profound  knowledge  of  Irish 
and  in  work  done.     I  have  also  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league Dr.  D.  B.  Dunne,  who,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  music,  and  especially  of  Church  music,  was  able  to 
render  me  great  assistance  by  carefully  reading  the  proofs  of 
the  sheets  on  music,  and  making  many  valuable  suggestions. 
I  have  also  to  thank  him  for  correcting  many  of  the  proofs  of 
other  parts  also. 
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etc.,  frequent ;  sereral  British  tribes  represented  by  branches  in  Ireland ; 
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Britain,  xxiii-xxxiii.  The  prosperity  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  made 
it  a  prey  to  warlike  neighbours  ;  the  south-east  of  Britain  inhabited  by 
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Mug  Eimhe,  and  by  the  epithet  Glastonbury  "  of  the  Irish";  the  romance 
of  Tristan  and  Iseult  supports  the  story  of  Mug  Eime;  Middle  High 
German  poem  of  Gudrun  belongs  perhaps  to  the  same  period  at  the  Irish 
occupation  of  Wales,  xxxvi-xl.  Irish  dominion  precarious  in  first  cen- 
tury ;  the  Irish  power  weak  for  defence,  but  strong  for  offence ;  this  ex- 
plains the  conquest  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Romans,  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  Germans,  and  of  Ireland  by  the  Normans ;  state  of  Irish  power  in 
the  time  of  Carausius ;  Franks  introduced  by  the  latter  into  Britain,  and 
became  known  to  the  Irish  at  this  time ;  the  Irish,  the  Picts,  and  the 
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by  CuMddot  xlvixlviii. 
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of  CiiUs  on  the  death  of  the  Flath  or  lord ;  position  of  the  heirs  of  C€iles 
in  respect  to  the  Flath  or  lord ;  reversion  of  the  Taurcrech ;  the  base 
C^es  represented  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heorth/astmenf  or  householders,  and 
the  Folghers ;  the  Irish  Amhus  or  Ambust  cx-cxiii.  The  free  and  base 
classes  in  Wales,  cxiii.  Daer  Chiles,  their  position,  rents,  etc. ;  persons 
included  under  the  category  of  free  C€iks ;  rights  of  CeileSf  cxiv-cxv.  Bo- 
thachs ;  they  corresponded  to  the  Bordarii  and  Cotarii  of  Domesday  Book ; 
etymology  of  the  word  Cotanusn  cxv-cxvL  Sencleithes,  cxvi.  Foreigners, 
cxvii.  Fuidirs ;  their  position  ;  their  Log  Enechs  determined  by  that  of 
their  lord ;  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  persons  included  under  the  category 
of  Daer  Fuidirs ;  St.  Patrick  was  a  Daer  Fuidir  of  the  first  class  ;  volun- 
tary Daer  Fuidirs ;  Irish  **  law  of  promotion",  cxvii-cxxi.  Rights  of  Sen- 
cUithes ;  tradition  of  them  still  preserved,  cxxi.  Different  categories  of 
free  Fuidirs,  cxxii.  A  certain  class  of  Fuidirs  treated  like  base  Chiles, 
cxxiiL  Tenures  of  free  Fuidirs ;  Fuidir  partnerships  ;  fuidirship  under  a 
strange  lord  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year;  this  explains  an  error  of 
Spenser,  cxxiv-cxxvi.  Irish  law  protected  the  tenant;  preference  for 
Irish  law  discreditable  to  English  rule,  cxxvi  cxxvii.  Damages,  etc.,  of 
large  tenants  how  estimated,  cxxvii.  The  Saer  Fuidir  represented  the 
Welsh  Aliud ;  the  Daer  Fuidirs,  the  Welsh  Caethions,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Theowas,  etc.,  cxxvii-cxxviii.  Right  of  Flaths  to  have  serfs ;  the  Welsh 
Uchelwyrs;  different  categories  of  Caethions  i  distinction  as  to  servitude 
between  north  and  south^Wales,  cxxviii.  C€iles  only  had  political  rights ; 
Saer  Chiles  were  vassals,  the  Daer  Chiles  were  villeins  or  churls  ;  C^les 
not  necessarily  related  by  blood  to  the  Flath ;  constitution  of  the  clan, 
cxxix.  The  classes  of  society  in  Ireland  were  not  castes ;  naturalization 
of  strangers,  cxxix- cxxxi. 
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OWNERSHIP    OF    LAND    IN   ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

Sources  of  infonnation  on  ownership  of  land :  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ; 
medieval  laws,  customs,  charters,  etc. ;  modem  French  writers  on  this 
subject ;  M.  Guizot's  opinion ;  M.  Sismondi's  opinion ;  the  state  of  things 
pictured  by  the  latter  that  of  nomadic  tribes,  cxzxi-cxxxiiL  Assumed 
absence  of  ownership  in  severalty ;  individual  property  in  land  known  to 
the  Germans ;  Ahd And  cognate  words;  early  homesteads  in  severalty; 
these  homesteads  did  not  form  villages,  cxxxiv-cxxxvi.  Settlers  on  com- 
mon  land  had  at  first  only  the  usufruct ;  the  position  of  such  settlers  in 
Scandinavia;  Anglo-Saxon  "Folc"  and  "Boc**  land;  allodial  land  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Elhelings ;  the  latter  corresponded  to  the  Irish  Damna  Rig- 
cxxxvi-cxxxviii.  M.  Henri  Martin's  views  as  to  the  communism  of  early 
Celts  ;  allodial  land  in  Wales ;  ownership  of  land  the  special  qualification 
of  the  Irish  Flath,  cxxxviii-cxxxix.  Duties  of  tenants  of  Flaths ;  Biatad: 
Bes  Tigi;  the  Gwes-Twa  or  Bes-Tigi  of  the  Welsh  ;  commutation  of  the 
Gwes-  Twa  into  Tune-rent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ;  this  com- 
mutation proves  that  the  Saer-  C€ih  had  a  freehold ;  such  freeholds  recog- 
nized in  Wales,  but  not  in  Ireland,  cxl-cxliii.  Relation  of  the  Flaths  to 
the  Rig  or  king,  cxliii.    Amount  of  the  rent  of  base  C^7e«,  cxliii. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LAND-LAW8  AND  CUSTOMS  UPON  THE  TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  OCCUPIERS  OF  LAND. 

Four  classes  of  society  the  result  of  land-laws :  1,  owners  of  large  estates ; 
2,  holders  of  homesteads  as  a  separate  estate,  the  marshes,  mountains,  etc., 
being  in  common  ;  3,  those  cultivating  land  in  common ;  and  4,  those  hav- 
ing no  land,  cxliv-cl.  Land  system  of  the  Germans  in  the  times  of 
Caesar  and  of  Tacitus,  cli.  Distribution  of  population  in  Ireland; 
demesne  of  the  Flath ;  comparison  with  Wales ;  FuiWir-land ;  number  of 
freeholders,  etc. ;  extent  of  the  holdings  of  C^Ym,  clii-cliv.  Public  land ; 
its  gradual  conversion  into  alledium ;  life  estates  lapsed  into  estates  in 
fee ;  tribe  land  ;  rights  of  freemen  thereon ;  establishment  of  a  Selb;  the 
Maigin  Digona,  or  extent  of  sanctuary,  cliv-clvi.  Extent  of  land  in  usu- 
fruct of  freemen  not  being  Aires ;  partnerships  or  gilds ;  their  advantages  ; 
Fwu/ir-partnerships ;  co-tUlage  partnership  in  Wales ;  in  Scotland ;  and  in 
Fricsland,  etc.;  rundale  or  runrig,  the  relics  of  i>artnership,  dvii-clix, 
Brughrtcht  or  Birlaw  ;  the  Bruighfer ;  the  J5rii^A-town,  a  prototype  of  a 
borough ;  different  ranks  of  Bruigh/ers  j  the  Forti?  of  a  Brugh  the  place  of 
election  of  a  king,  etc ;  the  representation  of  a  borough ;  the  Bruighfer  the 
mayor ;  the  Brugh'town  represented  the  Saxon  Burgh ;  developement  of 
a  Brugh'town  into  a  city ;  the  towns  of  lords  were  governed  by  their  Matrs 
or  stewards,  clx-clxiL 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  CLAN. 

Meaning  of  the  word  Fine  or  Fintad;  branches  of  a  Fint ;  the  council  of  the 
Fine ;  remotely  related  kindred ;  mode  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  rights 
of  a  Fins;  adoption  by  a  Fine;  rights  of  legally  adopted  members  ;  fees 
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paid  tor  otlnpttnn ;  kindred  of  erOet  and  ol  eau^^nnU ;  kindred  of,  mur- 
deriT9.  clxli-dxvi.  The  Fin*  Ci$  FlaiAa;  tbc  clanjcUn  namei  were 
cponynis :  M.  Guizot'i  different  Tiew  of  the  clan ;  hii  compariaon  of  the 
clan  niiti  tlio  feudal  family;  they  were  not,  howeTer,  very  diflerent, 

THE  DBSCEST  OF  PHOPBBTY   AMONG    THE    ANCIEWT   IBI8H. 

The  HO'^l.'nt  couwe  of  deBcent  among  all  the  northern  nationa  of  Europe  wm 
that  ki^iirn  aa  Gavelkind ;  position  of  iromea  under  Gavelkind  ctutom, 
cl:(iiv-<'1xir.  Iriih  coatom  of  inheritaoce ;  position  of  women  under  it ; 
marrinso  cuitoma ;  the  marriage  portion ;  the  CoiicSe  or  bridal  gift ;  the 
Tin:.'scfi,  hog  Xaiiamnau  or  bride  price ;  rights  of  mnrriod  iromen  \ 
■epnrali'in  and  divorce  in  Walei ;  poaition  of  women  as  to  inheritance  in 
Walei,  cl^ti-cixitviiL  Division  o(  properly  among  heirs ;  the  custom  in 
Waloi;  lliG  Irish  custom,  clxxix-clxisii.  Law  of  Tanistry  ;  estates  of 
Flnihi  cr>uld,  however,  be  subdivided ;  estates  of  Bd  Aim  njigbt  also  be 
suliJcL'ted  to  tbe  operation  of  Tanistry,  cUxxiiL  Irish  customs  not  recog- 
niziKl  in  English  Law  courts  in  Ireland ;  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the 
country ;  corai«Ti«on  of  the  law  of  Gavelkind  in  Kent  and  in  Ireland, 

TENUEE9  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRTSH. 
Nature  of  the  estate  of  a  Fiaih ;  tenures  of  Satr-Ciilt*.  of  Datr  CtUti,  and 
of  Hoiachsi  tiiG  Vatr  CAIt  represented  a  copj-holder;  Taurertcli  and 
Ilath  pnj J  to  C€iUt ;  relation  of  lord  and  CAU,  cUxxv-clxizii.  Land  let 
to  fi'ivninn  of  a  TuaiA,  clxzxix.  Compensation  to  tenants  for  improve- 
mem',  cxc.  Insolvent  members  of  a  coportnersbip ;  absent  members  of 
copir^:i.-rshipi  :  insolvent  owners,  cxc-cidt.  Tenure  of  Fuidin,  cxciU. 
The  IrJi'l]  tenures  throw  light  on  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  contrast 
between  Irish  and  Continental  land  systems,  ciciv-cicvL 

REPRESENT ATION  OF  THE  COMMONB  AND  FRANKPLEDGE. 
Frotcctlun  one  object  of  ownership  and  tenancy  in  common ;  the  Fitit  and 
the  Uild  the  source  of  the  representation  of  tbc  commons ;  poUtical  or- 
ganizAiion  of  society  in  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  Irish 
orgnniiat  ion  very  similar;  the  Tuaib  a  pohtical  unit ;  theresponsibflity  of 
the  clan  partly  territorial ;  clan  system  better  preserved  among  the  Irish 
than  amongthe  Anglo-Saxons,  cicvi-cxcii.  Collective  Frankpledge;  re- 
piescmatives  of  Frankpledge ;  the  Airi  Fine  was  the  chief  pledge  of  a  Fine, 
and  tiie  Ailhtch  ar  a  Thraba  the  chief  pledge  of  a  Gild ;  the  Hiadtna 
of  London;  theFerthingmanorFerrfinjnu,  cc-cciL  Was  Collective  Frank- 
jdedge  a  political  right?  cdL  The  "fotir  men  and  the  Beere"  of  the 
Angb-Saion  township;  the  Gerrfa  of  tbe  Hundred;  tha^iri  Coiraing 
orchie(.itirc/W,-the^>rs/insordilefof  fttmily;the^i(JieeA(ira  Thrtba 
wa«anelected.^ir</iw,- the  Cmetr  xa  Fin*  or  "CouncUof  flreof  a/us' 
rapreaented  tbe  ■•  four  men  and  the  Beeve  "  of  Anglo-Sagon  townships; 
tbe  chief  of  a  family  always  acted  for  minor*,  cdii-ccv.   Ilie  An^o- Saxon 
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Maegih  must  have  also  had  a  family  council,  which  became  the  "four  men 
and  the  Reeve",  ccv.  Palgrave*8  opinion  that  Collective  Frankpledge  waa 
not  universal,  harmonises  with  the  foregoing  view  of  its  origin,  ccv.  Uiae 
of  Collective  Frankpledge. 

GILDS   AND   TRADE  CORPORATIONS. 

Handicrafts  in  ancient  times  hereditary  ;  each  lord  had  his  own  base  crafts- 
men ;  rise  of  corporations  in  towns ;  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  ones 
abused ;  they  were  suppressed  and  re-established  several  times  ;  the  term 
ColUgium  applied  to  two  kinds  of  corporations — the  colleges  and  the  so- 
dalities ;  the  trade  colleges  survived  the  Roman  Empire,  ccvi-ccix.  The 
medieval  Gilds ;  the  Gilds  of  the  Kalenders  ;  confraternities ;  Gild  mer- 
chants ;  craft  Gilds ;  the  Gilds  of  Kalenders  and  confraternities  of  Christian 
origin ;  trade  corporations  of  Roman  origin,  ccLx-ccxi.  Protective  or  true 
Gilds ;  the  Prankish  Gildonia ;  sworn  societies  in  Flanders,  etc. ;  the 
Flemish  Gilds  of  great  interest ;  Frisian  Conjurad  Sodales;  Anglo-Saxon 
Gegildan ;  Frith  Gilds ;  the  term  gild  extended  to  different  associations, 
ccxi-ccxiii.  Supposed  pagan  origin  of  Gilds  ;  hypothesis  that  they  origi- 
nated in  England ;  no  real  gnround  for  this  supposition  ;  alleged  connection 
between  gilds  and  banquets,  ccxiii-ccxiv.  Etymology  of  the  word  Gild  ; 
Kcmble's  suggestion  that  Gegildan  embraced  the  whole  population ;  that 
view  not  correct ;  ancient  organization  of  Friesland  ;  relation  between  the 
Ditmarsch  or  Friesland  organization  and  that  of  Ireland ;  the  later  civic 
character  of  Gilds  compatible  with  a  rural  origin. 

ORIGIN     OF     THE   TERM      "  FEUD",     AND   RELATION   OF  THE 
IRISH   LAND   SYSTEM   TO   FEUDALISM. 

The  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Celtic  languages  and  laws  disadvantageous 
to  the  study  of  Feudalism ;  erroneous  theory  of  equality  among  the 
Germans  ;  hypotheses  of  the  etymology  of  Feud  ;  Palgrave*s  objection  to 
them  ;  not  more  fortunate  in  his  own  attempt,  ccxx-ccxxii.  Essential 
principle  of  a  Feud  ;  original  meaning  of  a  benefice ;  nature  of  a  "  Pre- 
carium"  ;  prestaria)  or  praBStitse ;  the  lands  held  by  Fuidirs  were  Precarias ; 
lands  of  Chiles  were  Z/oen-lands ;  Clients,  Lends,  and  C^i/es  essentially  the 
same ;  the  German  conquests  modified  the  Benefice  ;  the  barbarian 
"  sortes" ;  Palgrave*s  idea  that  the  sortes  were  allodial ;  the  barbarian 
Hospites  were  Fuidira ;  the  Lactic  g^rants  ;  evasion  of  prescriptive  rights 
in  Ireland,  ccxxii-ccxxv.  Origin  of  the  words  Feodum  and  Feud;  etymo- 
logy of  Vasteurf  V'avas8or,  and  Vassal ;  tribute  of  food  given  by  the  vassal 
to  the  lord,  and  not  by  the  lord  to  the  vassal ;  military  service  not  the 
essential  characteristic  of  vassalage,  ccxxvi-ccxxviii. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

The  Kings  or  Chiefs, 

The  Rig  or  chief ;  other  names  for  the  chief  ;  corresponding  titles  among  the 
Norsemen  ;  different  ranks  of  kings  ;  the  Rig  Tuatha  corresponded  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ealdorman  of  the  Hundred  ;  the  Dux;  the  Ealdormanof  a 
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Trithing  corresponded  to  the  Rig  Aidr  Tuaiha;  the  Ard  Rig  Erind  or 
paramount  king,  ccxxriii-ccxxxi.  The  office  of  king  elective ;  but  con- 
fined to  certain  families ;  hence  the  value  of  genealogies ;  the  Rig  elected 
by  the  Aires ;  the  Tanaiste  or  heir  apparent ;  the  election  of  officials  took 
place  at  the  Brvgh ;  the  power  of  the  Rig  limited ;  extent  of  the  sanctuary 
of  a  king ;  of  the  freemen ;  of  the  nobles  or  Flaihs ;  of  provincial  kings, 
etc.,  ccxxzii-cczxxiv.  The  Folack  or  leech  fee,  etc.,  of  a  Rig  Tuatha,  and 
of  a  Rig  M6r  Tuaiha ;  a  Rig  not  permitted  to  do  servile  work ;  his  Dam 
or  retinue ;  its  composition ;  persons  entitled  to  a  Ddm ;  the  Fokith ;  the 
Amu8  Qir  Ambus;  they  represented  the  Gaulish  Ambacti;  the  soldarii, 
ccxxxiv-cczxxvil.  The  king*s  residence  or  Dun ;  the  Dun  of  a  Rig  Rurech ; 
household  of  the  high  king  of  Eriu ;  revenue  of  a  king ;  the  maiden's 
marriage  ring  formed  a  portion  of  it,  ccxzxviii-ccxl. 

THE  EXECUTIVE   GOVERNMENT   OP  ANCIENT   IRISH. 

Ths  Nobility  and  Officers  of  State. 

Preference  of  the  ancient  Irish  for  certain  numbers ;  this  had,  perhaps,  no 
political  importance;  the  soc-men  of  a  Tuath;  the  three  ranks  of  Aires 
ForgaUl ;  the  Aire  ForgaUl  was  the  representative  of  the  Welsh  Cang- 
hellor  or  chancellor ;  the  Aire  Tuisi;  the  word  Tui*i  cognate  with  the  tog, 
in  Here/0^,  and  with  Dux;  the  Aire  Tuisi  was  the  Taoisech  of  later  times 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  Welsh  Twysawg;  the  Aire  Ard ;  he  probably 
acted  as  the  king's  Maer  or  High  Steward,  the  Maer  mdr  of  the  Scottish 
kings  ;  Maers  of  Charlemagne ;  the  English  Mayor  and  French  Maire ; 
the  Aire  Echiai;  the  Dae ;  the  Aire  Desa^  ccxlii-ccxlvii.  The  Bo  Aires; 
the  Aire  Cosraing ;  he  represented  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gerefa ;  he  did  not 
hold  a  court ;  the  Bruighjer ;  his  functions,  duties,  and  privileges ;  his  court 
corresponded  to  the  Scottish  Birlaw  court ;  it  was  of  great  antiquity 
ccxlvii-ccL  The  Aithech  Baiisidht ;  connection  of  Baiisidhe  with  bachelor, 
baccalaria,  and  bacele ;  the  relieving  officer  for  the  poor,  cd-ccli. 

POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES   AND   LEGISLATION. 

Information  on  the  legislative  and  judicial  systems  of  the  ancient  Irish  very 
fragmentary;  terms  applied  to  assemblies  of  the  people:  the  Sabaid 
Cwrmtigi  or  Council  of  the  Ale  House ;  Mithal  a  general  name  for  an 
assembly ;  the  Mithal  Flatha  or  assembly  of  the  liegemen  of  the  Flath ; 
the  Mithal  Tuaiha  or  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  a  I'uath ;  the  Mathluagh 
or  assembly  of  the  householders  of  a  Fine ;  the  Ddl ;  the  Tocomrach ;  the 
Aenach  or  fair ;  it  originated  in  funeral  games  ;  its  functions  ;  it  was  an 
organised  assembly ;  the  Cot  or  Cotha  or  enclosure  for  women  at  fairs, 
cclii-cclvii.  Manner  in  which  each  kind  of  assembly  was  convened  ;  the 
great  national  fairs  were  chronological  units  ;  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
vote  at  each  kind  of  assembly,  cclvii  cclviii.  The  Ddl  and  Tocomrach, 
the  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hundred  and  Scire  Gemots,  and 
of  the  German  Gauding— the  Concilium  of  Tacitus ;  the  Mallum  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  this  word  cognate  with  Mathluagh  ;  character  and  functions  of 
the  Mallum ;  those  of  the  Mathluagh  were  analogous ;  the  general  Placitum 
of  the  Carlovingians  corresponded  to  the  Aenach,  ccUx-cclxi. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE. 

The  legislative  and  judicial  functions  separated  in  Ireland  at  a  rerj  eatly 
period,  cclxii.  Irish  name  for  a  court ;  five  distinct  courts  under  ancient 
Irish  judicial  system ;  the  Airecht  Foleith  or  Court-Leet ;  the  Airtcht 
Umaidl  or  Court  of  Pleas ;  the  Neimid  and  Bretha  Neimidh ;  connection 
of  this  word  with  personal,  ethnical,  and  topographical  names,  and  with 
the  Scandinavian  Nemda,  cclzii-cclxv.  The  Airecht  Fodeisin  or  Court  of 
Eling's  Bench ;  analysis  of  the  names  of  the  twelve  classes  forming  this 
court  very  difficult ;  composition  of  the  Airecht  Fodeiiin^  cclxvi-cclxviii 
The  Taeb  Airecht  or  interterritorial  court ;  meaning  of  the  term  Sic  Oc ;  it  is 
connected  with  "  sak*  and  "  soke",  ccUviii-cclxx.  The  Cul- Airecht  or  High 
Court  of  Appeal,  cclxx.  General  terra  for  law  in  Irish ;  Urrudcts,  or  common 
law ;  Cairde,  or  interterritorial  law ;  Cdin  or  statute  law,cclxzi-cclxzii.  The 
judges  of  the  different  courts,  cclxxii.  The  attorney ;  etymology  of  the  word 
four  grades  of  barristers ;  etymology  of  the  word  barrister ;  advocates  not 
entitled  to  Log  Enech  or  honour  price,  cclxxiii-cclxvx.  Aires  only  could 
be  suitors ;  various  capacities  in  which  a  suitor  acted ;  the  Nadmann  or 
Nascaire ;  he  corresponded  to  the  Welsh  Nodman ;  the  Raith  or  Raith" 
mann,  cclxxv-cclxxvi.  Procedure  in  criminal  trials ;  "  worthy"  and  "  un- 
worthy** witnesses ;  different  kinds  of  criminal  information ;  confirmation 
of  a  criminal  charge  ;  simple  expurgation  ;  the  Tuaraetal  or  direct  posi- 
tive evidence ;  the  Fir  D€  or  expurgation ;  the  Crannchur  or  lot-casting ; 
complainant  might  proceed  either  by  criminal  indictment  or  civil  process ; 
costs  and  damages ;  the  leech  fee ;  compurgation  ;  information  of  an  ac- 
complice or  accessory ;  the  private  information  of  an  accomplice  or  ac- 
cessory should  be  made  to  three  magistrates,  or  to  a  "  worthy**  priest, 
cclxxvi-cclxxxii.  Procedure  in  civil  actions ;  the  Fasc  or  summons  ;  th« 
Gahhail  or  distress ;  the  Trosca  or  fasting ;  the  Anad  or  stay  ;  the  pound 
or  Airlvi  of  a  Fonu ;  replevin ;  immediate  distress ;  the  Re  Dithma  or  de- 
tention in  pound ;  the  Lobad  or  sale  of  the  distress  ;  trial  in  replevin  ;  for- 
feiting a  Gtll  or  pledge ;  the  Aihgabhail  or  Withernam,  cclxxxii-clxxxr. 
A  Toing  or  Fertonga  or  person  who  gave  testimony ;  Lucht  Fira  or  com- 
purgators were  kinsmen  of  the  accused ;  relation  of  compurgators  to 
juries,  cclxx xvi-cclxxxvii.  The  Irish  Raith  corresponded  to  the  English 
Radmarit  and  Radtch^niatrea  of  Domesday  Book,  cclxxxvii-cclxxxviii. 
The  Fiadnaise  or  witness ;  the  Irish  witness  affirmed ;  oaths  of  different, 
kinds;  Noiilecha  or  jurats;  a  jury  of  Noillechs  formed  apparently  of 
twelve ;  fees  of  oathmen,  witnesses,  etc. ;  penalties  for  false  witness, 
cclxxxviii-ccxci.  The  Aitire  or  bail ;  the  Aitire  Nadma  or  Roman  Nexus 
become  "  addictus'*;  the  Aitire  Foetmct,  ccxcii-ccxdii.  Esain  or  Esaoign ; 
Faesam ;  Turthvgadh ;  Fonaidm ;  Snadha ;  the  Maigin  Digona ;  explanation 
of  the  term  Digvin;  Sarugh  or  Sarugud\  Enecland;  Log  Enech; 
Enechruice :  Enechgris,  cczciii  ccxct. 

BUILDINGS   OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 

The  houses  of  the  Slaves,  Germans,  and  Celts,  were  built  of  wood ;  the  use  of 
stone  borrowed  from  the  Romans ;  the  earliest  stone-built  churches 
belong  to  the  sixth  century  ;  Tunes  of  the  old  Germans ;  Screuna  of  th« 
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FnmkB;  English  "Pennpits",  cczcri-ccxcrii.  Ancient  Irish  hootet  of 
two  f onns ;  the  roond  wioker  houses ;  weather  boards  on  wicker  houses ; 
cup-roofs  of  Irish  wicker  houses  like  those  of  Gaulish  ones ;  the  residence 
of  an  Aire  consisted  of  seyeral  houses ;  the  custom  of  haring  each  room 
an  isolated  house  existed  also  in  Gaul,  Wales,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  the 
German  farm  buildings  were  generally  under  one  roof ;  divisions  or  rooms 
in  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc^  farm-steadings ;  the  women's  house  a  separate 
building ;  it  was  cut  off  from  the  other  houses ;  Norse  and  German  names 
of  women's  houses ;  the  Irish  Grianan  or  sunny  chamber,  ccxcrii-cccii. 
Windows  and  shutters  mentioned  in  Irish  tales ;  mortar  not  used  in  the 
earliest  stone  structures ;  use  of  lime  for  whitewashing  known,  ccdi-ccciii* 
Fences  and  trees  about  Irish  homesteads ;  the  Lu  or  Lu ;  the  Rath,  the 
Cauel,  the  Dun,  the  Cathair,  ccciy-cccvt  Stone-built  Dunt  and  Cathain 
chiefly  found  in  the  S. W.  and  W.  of  Ireland ;  ancient  stone  buildings  in 
the  county  of  Kerry ;  these  buildings  are  ycry  old,  but  are  probably 
ecclesiastical ;  ancient  civil  organization  of  the  Irish  Church  not  incom- 
patible with  this  view ;  the  ancient  Irish  Church  an  important  field  of 
historical  inquiry,  cccvii-cdcTiii.  The  ancient  buildings  of  Kerry  are  like 
those  described  in  Irish  tales ;  three  types  of  them :  the  Caisel  the  foit, 
and  the  Dun ;  the  **  Fort  of  the  Wolves'*  at  Fahan ;  the  guard  house  of 
this  fort  corresponds  to  the  ** Warder's  Seat"  of  Irish  tales;  second 
type  of  fortress  represented  by  Dunbeg ;  third  type  represented  by  the 
Dun  and  Cathair  of  Ballyheabought,  cccix-cccxvii.  Lawn  lights  and 
signals  at  a  Fonts ;  spring  of  water  in  the  house  of  the  Brughfer ;  running 
stream  in  Lios  or  Airhss  of  Fer  Forais,  and  in  the  house  of  a  leech  or 
doctor ;  number  of  doors  in  a  leech's  house,  cccxviii-cccxix. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD   IN   ERIU. 

Beason  for  writing  on  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  cremation  of  the  dead  practised 
in  Ireland;  the  Gaulish  custom  of  burning  slaves,  etc.,  common  to  all 
Aryan  nations ;  one  case  of  sacrificing  hostages  recorded  in  Irish  MSS. ; 
animals  of  deceased  persons  were  slain ;  the  mere  occurrence  of  burnt 
bones  not  sufikdent  evidence  of  cremation,  as  some  criminals  were  burnt 
to  death ;  bones  from  the  two  sources  not  distinguishable ;  no  funeral 
monumokts  to  criminals,  cccxix-cccxxiii.  The  Cluicht  Caeniech  not  a  pyre, 
thou^  used  to  express  it ;  the  Guba  and  CuUech  Fuait  or  dirges  and 
games ;  the  Cepdg  or  panegyric ;  manner  of  chanting  the  dirges ;  the 
Mnd  CaofnU  or  professional  mourning  women ;  instance  of  a  modem 
Cepdg ;  panegyric  of  Rigs  and  Flaths  made  by  bard  of  family ;  prostration 
and  plucking  of  hair  and  beard  part  of  the  Guha ;  funeral  games ;  the 
Notad,  cccxxiii-cccxxvi  Atnachs  or  fairs  always  held  in  cemeteries ;  the 
fnir  of  TailU;  TaUt€wM  a  cemetery  during  pagan  times ;  Irish  traditions 
connected  with  topography  of  the  country ;  the  ritual  of  the  dead  varied 
with  the  rank,  sex,  etc.,  cccxxvi-cccxxix. 

The  names  of  the  different  monuments  ^of  the  dead ;  the  Dsre ;  the  Feri . 
the  Fyhrt  of  Anglo-Saxon  law ;  the  Leacht  and  Ltacc  or  Uacc ;  Ciarti  or 
pillar  stones;  the  TamUacht;  the  Mur,  cccxxix-cccxxxiL  Human  sacri- 
fice ;  legend  of  Gortigem ;  similar  legend  of  Conn  and  BtcumOf  cccxxxiii- 
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cccxxxiv.  The  Cnoc ;  the  Cam ;  use  of  Cam  to  asccrtam  the  number  of 
those  slain  ;  instances  of  Cams  over  the  corpse  of  a  warrior,  and  over  the 
heads  of  those  slain  in  battle ;  the  Cam  was  used  to  protect  the  heads  of 
the  slain  from  being  carried  ofif  as  trophies ;  stones  subsequently  added 
to  the  Cam;  the  Cam  always  connected  with  the  Firbolgs;  warriors 
buried  with  their  arms,  etc  ;  the  Rochull  or  grave  cloth,  cccxxxy-ccczli. 
Writing  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  in  Ogam^  part  of  burial  rite ;  Ogams 
generally  cut  in  wood  in  pagan  times,  but  sometimes  cut  on  stone;  Ogams 
cut  on  stone,  if  pagan,  probably  not  older  than  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain ;  old  Germans  cut  their  runes  on  rods  or  tablets  of  ash ;  some 
Ogamic  inscriptions  may  be  cryptic,  but  all  are  certainly  not  so ;  why 
Ogamic  inscriptions  may  show  traces  of  Latin ;  the  Irish  did  not  borrow 
the  Ogam  from  the  Norse  runes,  cccxli-cccxlir. 

INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS   AND   FURNITURE   OF   ANCIENT 

IRISH    HOUSES. 

The  principal  house ;  it  had  but  one  room  ;  number  and  position  of  the  doors  ; 
position  of  the  fire  ;  position  of  the  /m7A</at  or  couches;  number  of /mnu/ai 
or  couches ;  decorations  of  the  Immdaif  cccxlv-cccxlix.  The  Fochlu  or 
seat  of  the  chief  of  household  ;  birth  or  rank  determined  the  position  of 
the  occupants  of  Immdai  as  regards  the  Fochlu ;  position  of  the  seats  of 
the  members  of  the  household  of  a  Rig  Tuatha ;  seats  of  the  Higdn  or  queen, 
and  of  the  other  women,  cccxlix-ccclii.  Feather  beds  and  pillows  in  the 
Immdai;  blankets  and  coverlets ;  covering  of  walls  at  the  back  of  the 
Immdai,  cccliii.  The  whole  family  slept  in  one  room ;  this  custom  common 
to  Anglo-Saxons,  Germans,  and  other  northern  nations;  marriage  customs 
connected  with  this  habit;  early  houses  had  no  chimney;  and  were  only 
one  story  buildings ;  introduction  of  lofts ;  the  common  living  room 
contained  all  the  furniture,  tools,  etc. ;  the  arms  of  the  men  were  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  also  bridles  and  other  horse  furniture ;  drinking  vessels ; 
evidence  of  the  use  of  the  compass  and  lathe  in  the  vessels,  etc.;  the 
larger  vessels  were  made  of  staves,  bound  by  hoops,  cccliii-ccclvi.  Articles 
for  the  toilet;  leather  bottles  (  other  leather  bags  and  book- wallets ;  boxes 
chests,  etc ;  spinning-wheel,  etc.;  culinary  vessels ;  bread  made  exclusively 
of  meal ;  the  Bro,  quern,  or  handmill ;  was  worked  by  women,  who  were 
slaves  among  the  rich ;  tools ;  the  forge,  ccclvii-ccclxii. 

FOOD   AND   DRINK   OF   THE   ANCIENT    IRISH. 

The  ancient  Irish  a  pastoral  people  more  than  an  agricultural  one ;  eight 
kinds  of  com  grown  ;  wheat ;  barley  and  oats ;  Seoul  and  Ruadan  ;  Ser^ 
uan;  Maelan,  was  a  leguminous  plant;  Fidbach,  probably  filberts  and 
acorns ;  oats  the  corn  most  generally  grown ;  barley  U8ed  for  making 
bread ;  yeast  probably  used  in  making  bread ;  unleavened  oat  and  barley 
meal-cakes ;  the  Bocaire  or  oatmeal  cake ;  the  Bairgin  or  cake ;  honey 
sometimes  added  to  dough  ;  meal  and  milk ;  Alaothal  or  nut  meal,  ccclxii- 
ccclxv.  BrwM  or  broth;  the  kitchen  garden ;  watercress;  Dulesc;  milk 
and  butter;   persons  entitled  to  butter  and  meat;  curds  and  cheese; 
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flesh-meat  used  by  the  Irish ;  salt  meat ;  bacon  and  hams ;  puddings  and 
sausages ;  game ;  birds ;  fish,  Eriu  rich  in  cattle,  ccclzTi-ccclxxi. 
Cuirm  or  beer  the  chief  drink  of  the  Irish ;  the  name  Cuirm  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  a  Celtic  word ;  dl-na-guala ;  meaning  of  the  term  ;  Gerg*8  wort 
boiler;  the  oak-yat  or  Dabach  Cuirm  Tigi  of  Conchobar  called  Daradach  ; 
Lin  a  general  name  for  beer ;  malt ;  plants  infused  in  beer  wort 
before  the  use  of  hops,  cccbud-cccbuiii.  Poem  of  Cano  on  the  celebrated 
beers  of  Ireland ;  Saxon  ale  "  of  bitterness  "  mentioned  in  this  poem, 
cccbadv-ccclxxri.  Honey  added  to  the  wort  of  beer ;  brewing  of  beer  a 
privilege  of  the  Flatha,  and  in  Germany  of  the  nobility,  ccclzxvi.  Mede 
or  mtthtglin  ;  not  the  exclusive  intoxicating  drink  of  the  ancient  Irish ; 
Nenadminif  or  cider  of  apples  and  of  whorts  ;  "  Norse  beer";  the  "  heather 
beer  "  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Danes,  a  myth. 

DBESS   AND   ORNAMENT   OF   THE   ANCIENT    IRISH. 

The  Lena ;  its  material ;  its  colour ;  the  Roman  Laena  ;  was  perhaps  different 
from  the  Irish  one ;    the  latter  like  the  Greek   Chiton  and  the  Roman 
Tunica ;   the  Cria  or  girdle ;   ornamented  Ltncu ;  dress  of  an  ancient 
Gaulish  figure,  ccclxxviii-ccclxxxi.    Tlie  Caimsi  different  from  the  Ltna  ; 
Caimti  of  the  Saxons  at  the  court  of  Conaire  M6r ;  persons  by  whom  the 
Caim$i  was  worn ;  derivation  of  the  word  ;  ornamented  shirts  and  Lenas ; 
the  Scandinavian  ^kyria  or  Serh,  ccclxxxi  cccIxxxiiL     The  Berrbrocc  ; 
the  Gaulish  Bracae  and  German  Bruoch  ;  the  Truibhas  or  trowsers  ;  the 
Ocrath  or  greaves;  the  hose  or  stocking;  true  nature  of  the  Ocrath, 
ccdxxxiiiccclxxxv.     The  /nar  or  jacket ;  it  corresponded  to  the  Norse 
KyrtU;  materials  and  colours  of  Inars;  the  German  Roch,  the  English 
Frock  and  the  Irish  Rucht,  ccclxxxvi     The  Brat;  the  Brat  called  a 
Fuan;  colours  of  the  Brat ;  the  Brat  was  the  Sagum;  the  Matal;  was 
the  Norse  Mdttul ;  mutual  influence  of  the  Irish  and  the  Norse  on  each 
other's  dress,  etc.,  ccdxxxvii-ccclxxxix.    The  Cochai  or  CucuUus ;  Gaul> 
ish  figures  with  the  Cucuilut;  the  Cochiin  or  Cucullio ;  use  of  Cochai 
confined  to  monks ;  hooded  cloaks  of  the  Norse,  cccxc-cccxciii    Dress 
of  Irishwomen;  the  CaiiU  or  veil;  coverings  for  the  head;  the   Culpail; 
the  At;  the  Barr ;  the  Barred;  concealment  of  treasure  under  water, 
cccxciv-cccxcvii.   Different  kinds  of  shoes :  the  Cuaran  or  Brocc ;  the  Asb  ; 
the  lalachrand,  cccxcvii-cccxcviii.    Old  German  costume  compared  with 
that  of  the  Irish,  cccxcix-cccc. 
Art  of  dyeing  among  the  ancient  Irish ;  lichens  used  as  dye-stuffs ;  use  uf 
moss  for  dyeing  wool ;  red  and  yellow  dye-stuffs ;  the  yellow  bedstraw  or 
Galium  verum ;  madder ;  saffron  not  used  by  the  Irish ;  the  blue  dye- 
stuff  Glainn  or  woad  ;  was  the  Glastum  of  the  Gauls  ;  legend  about  St. 
Ciarin  and  the  Glaisin ;  ancient  custom  of  dyeing  animals ;  green  dyes, 
black  and  brown  dyes ;  mordants  used  by  the  ancient  Irish,  cccc-ccccvi. 
The  hair  Buidne^  ccccvii. 
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THE   SOURCES   AND   COMPOSITION   OF   THE  ANCIENT 

BRONZES    OF     EUROPE. 

The  three  epochs  of  human  time ;  distrust  of  the  crude  views  of  writers  on 
prehistoric  archaeology ;  the  subject  of  the  "  three  ages  *'  the  original 
object  for  which  this  Introduction  was  undertaken  ;  this  subject  does  not 
require  to  be  discussed  now,  ccccyii-ccccviii ;  the  discovery  of  metals 
formed  an  era  in  human  culture  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  bronze  was 
known  before  iron  ;  Pictet*s  researches  on  the  metals  of  the  Aryans  ;  iron 
known  to  all  European  Aryans  ;  bronze  swords  readily  made  ;  good  iron 
swords  more  difficult  to  make ;  true  use  of  the  term  "  Bronze  Age  " ;  manu- 
facture of  bronze  known  to  all  European  Ajyans  ;  error  of  making  all 
bronze  weapons,  etc.,  Celtic ;  hypotheses  of  Phoenician  origin  of  bronze ; 
Phoenician  trade  with  Cornwall,  a  mere  assumption ;  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians  obtained  their  tin  from  Asia ;  tin  abundant  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, ccccviii-ccccxii. 

Use  of  analyses  of  bronzes  ;  early  analyses  defective  ;  newer  ones  more  com- 
plete ;  present  information  unsatisfactory ;  new  analyses  wanted ;  no 
analyses  of  Spanish  bronzes  published;  copper  ores  used  in  making 
copper ;  foreign  minerals  mixed  with  copper  ores,  ccccxii-ccccxiv. 

Composition  of  crude  copper ;  bronzes  may  contain  lead  as  an  accidental  in- 
gredient ;  ancient  coppers ;  origin  of  small  quantities  of  tin  in  coppers ; 
Wibel's  opinion  that  bronze  was  made  by  smelting  mixed  ores ;  bronze 
was  probably  made  from  "  crude  "  copper  and  tinstone ;  the  impurities  of 
bronze  help  to  indicate  the  kind  of  ores  from  which  it  was  made  ;  Gobers 
classification  of  the  alloys  of  copper ;  true  bronze,  the  oldest  alloy ;  Euro- 
pean localities  of  tin  ore,  ccccxiv-ccccxix. 

Composition  of  ancient  bronzes  definite ;  classification  of  antique  bronzes ; 
number  and  classification  of  analyses  of  bronze  weapons ;  per-centage  of 
tin  in  each  type  of  bronze ;  difficulty  of  determining  whether  lead  be  ac- 
cidentally or  intentionally  present ;  localities  of  the  lead  bronzes  which 
have  been  analysed  ;  the  use  of  lead  indicates  a  knowledge  of  silver ;  silver 
ornaments  mentioned  along  with  gold  and  bronze  ones  in  Irish  MSS. ;  zinc 
bronzes  of  Roman  origin,  ccccxix-ccccxxiii. 

Constitution  of  the  bronzes  of  different  countries — Egypt,  Assyria,  Carthage, 
Greece,  Scythia,  Rome,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  Bohemia  and 
Eastern  Germany,  Northern  Germany — Baltic  region,  Northern  Germany 
— North  Sea  region,  Bavaria  and  Central  Germany,  Rhine-land,  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  ccccxziii- 
ccccxxvi. 

General  conclusions  dcducible  from  all  chemical  facts  at  present  known 
concerning  ancient  bronzes,  ccccxxvii-ccccxxx. 

WEAPONS   OF   WAR  OF   THE   ANCIENT  IRISH. 

Difficulty  of  determining  nature  or  material  of  weapons  called  by  certain 
names;  frequent  mention  of  bronze  and  iron  weapons;  use  of  iron 
weapons  of  considerable  antiquity ;  evidence  of  this  use ;  the  words  dubh, 
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^rm,  and  glut  applied  to  weapona ;  evidence  of  the  use  of  bronie  in  hii' 
toric  tjmea,  ccccxzi-ccccmvi. 

O'CuTTj'i  attempt  to  refer  diSerent  tjpet  of  anni  to  different  Hmnn  j  weft- 
pom  mentioDed  in  lri«h  MSS. ;  the  Crainci;  the  Ftarlanni  the  ahaip 
painted  CrouceA ;  the  SUg ,-  the  Gothmaaau ;  tbe  Gae,  Foga,  or  Fagad, 
the  Oftllo-Bomau  [7ae*Niii;  Vir^unuhii  two  Gault  with  two  Ga«ia;Iri»b 
vanioTi  alw>  csiried  two  Gat;  mcdieral  Gua  and  old  French  Gitt ;  the 
GuUarma ;  the  Gennan  Glttjt  i  the  Irish  Gae  waa  long-handled ;  the  Lai- 
^norUncei  the  CZtfin  or  feathered  }aTeIin  ;  the  Bir  or  ipit,-  the  j'o^a- 
Fogablagi  ot  militaiy  fork;  light  jareliiu.  cccczzxTii-ccccxiTiii.  Battle 
axei,  ccccilix-ccccli.  Bow*  and  uiowa,  ccccUi-cccdiii.  The  Claidem 
or  gword ;  the  Celg,  ccccUt-ccccItL 

Stone  weapon! ;  the  "  chamjuoa'a  handitono";  the  wftr-faammer ;  atone  jsTelin 
head*,  cccclvl-cecduc  8Ungi:  the  Deil  elit;  the  Cram  7'aiaiJt  the 
Taiim,  cccdx-cccclzL  The  J^rg  Ftnad,  or  "  morning  atar";  the  Sntt, 
or  iron  flftil,  cccdxli-ccccbtiJL 

Defetuire  annonr ;  the  (hield ;  forma  of  the  ihietd ;  wooden  shield* ;  rinu  of 
shielda ;  aharp  ajtd  wave-edged  ihieldi ;  bronze  shield  in  mnseoro  ot  Rojitl 
Irish  Academj ;  laige  shield  used  bj'  the  Irish ;  Qerauui  and  Danish 
thielda ;  coloon  of  shields ;  ornamented  shields  ^  shield*  ornamented  with 
precious  metal*,  etc  ;  shields  preaented  to  poeta ;  shields  were  hdrlooras ; 
names  of  shield*,  cccclxi*-cecclxzii. 

DefOulTe  amunii'  proper ;  the  Loriea  or  cnira*s  of  the  Romans ;  used  bj  the 
Oanla ;  not  nsed  iX  first  hj  ancient  Germuia ;  anbaeqnentlj  adopted  by 
them ;  Anglo-Saion  cuirass ;  the  Broign*  or  hauberk ;  aapposed  derira- 
tion  of  Uie  word  BroijBs ;  trne  deriTation — Brvuu,  the  breast ;  Irish 
defenajre  annour  for  the  bodj,  cccclsiU-cccclxzir. 

The  ancient  Irish  hkd  wheeled  carriages ;  they  nsed  them  both  in  peace  and 
wu;  Irish  names  of  Tehlcleti  the  Cop;  the  Csrr,- theFstfAaiiorFAi;  the 
latter  was  nsed  as  a  bier  or  hearse ;  F6ti»  related  to  Anglo- Saion  Watgn; 
not  related  to  Comaa ;  the  Carpat ;  both  the  name  and  vehicle  were 
probably  derived  from  the  Romans,  cccclzzv-cccclxzviiL  Names  of  the 
•eversl  parts  of  the  Carpal;  theFennadi  the  Crtt,  Call,  Clomorboij; 
the  wheels;  the  axle-tree  and  axle-spindles ;  the  £iAtA(  or  pole ;  theaimple 
joke  or  Mdm ;  the  cnrved  yoke  or  Cmng ,-  the  Pupall  or  covering ;  the 
Forltht ;  the  bird  ptnme :  the  All ;  tlii*  word  had  two  meanings,  accord- 
ing to  one  It  WM  a  reliu ;  according  to  the  other,  an  eye  or  projection  for 
carrrlDg  the  reins ;  a  case  where  it  doe*  not  mean  rein* ;  the  *e7tbe 
~     Carpat,  cecdxxviii-cccclixxiiL 

MUSICAL   mBTBtlHENTS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  IBI8B. 

Introdnctory  observation*,  cccdxzxlii ;  bith  muiicAl  in*tnuiient*. 

Srrn^ediiwfraiaUtpfaysdtnlilLls^r^rs.— The  CViof;  history  of  the  harp  i  the 

Eg7pt>«n  harp ;  the  AMjrian  harp ;  Asiatic  polychord  instruments  known 

to  the  Oreek*,  by  whran  they  were  looked  upon  a*  foreign  ;   the  harp 

found  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  ma*es  on  an  antique  vase ;  absence  of 

polychord  instnunent*  from  sculpture,  etc,  not  a  proof  that  they  were 

notinextendvetuei  mentionmadeof  aSamAiLbsin  thehandsof  oneof  the 

INT.  C 
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muses ;  the  Trigonon;  Boman  musical  instromeDts ;  the  Trigontm  on  a  saroo- 
phagos  of  Volterra,  and  on  an  Apuleian  yase ;  the  instrument  on  the  latter  is 
represented  with  a  fore-pillar,  and  is  the  prototype  of  modem  harps ;  the 
Harpa  of  Teutonic  peoples ;  the  lyre  of  the  Britons,  cccdxxxiy-ccccixxxix. 
Musical  instruments  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  according  to  Giraldus 
Cambrensis ;  the  Welsh  name  of  the  harp,  Telyn,  and  the  chronicle  of 
Caradoc;  O'Curry's  etymology  of  Tdyn;  the  Irish  and  Welsh  harps 
called  in  Latin  Cithara;  some  instruments  so  called,  yery  unlike  the 
harp ;  the  British  Chrotta  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  Irish  Crutj  and  the 
Welsh  Crud;  the  English  Crowd;  the  Welsh  Crwth ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins*  de- 
scription of  the  Crwih ;  the  Crud  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Welsh  Laws ; 
not  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis ;  supposed  Chrotta  of  a  MS.  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris ;  the  Chrotta  was 
an  instrument  of  the  Franks,  according  to  J.  Grimm ;  M.  de  Coussemaker 
also  makes  it  German,  and  belieyes  that  it  became  the  Rote;  Diefenbach 
believes  the  word  to  be  Celtic ;  both  Rofta  and  Crowd  occur  in  Eng- 
lish, ccccxc-ccccxcix.  The  Rote  was  not  the  ancient  or  modem  Ft>/<, 
nor  a  harp ;  the  Cithara  Teutonica ;  the  word  Rote  applied  in  the  middle 
ages  to  two  different  instruments ;  evidence  that  one  kind  was  played 
with  the  fingers ;  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  Rotes ;  the  German 
Rotta  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  described  as  a  P$alteriumf  d-diii. 

The  Ptaherium ;  two  forms  of  it  in  use  before  the  eleventh  century ;  the  rect- 
angular Psalterium  or  Decachordon ;  the  **  Ptaherium  in  modum  Clypei**; 
quadrilateral  instruments  of  the  harp  kind  in  common  use  down  to  the 
twelfth  century ;  these  were  ecclesiastical  instruments ;  the  harp  re- 
placed iXiQ  Psalterium  in  church  music  after  the  twelfth  century ;  the  harp 
on  the  Theca  of  the  Stowe  MS.  is  a  Psalttrium ;  the  Irish  must  have  known 
the  Psalterium ;  the  triangular  Psalttrium ;  it  represented  the  Kinnor ; 
the  latter  was  an  important  instrument  of  the  Phoenicians ;  it  was  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  Trigonon ;  the  Kinnor  and  the  Assyrian  harps  ; 
the  Kinnor  incorrectly  called  a  Cithara ;  difference  between  the  lyre  and 
the  Cithara ;  the  Nebtl-Nassor,  div-dx. 

The  Nabla  or  Nablum;  it  was  considered  a  superior  instrument  by  the 
Greeks ;  it  was  also  an  instrument  of  the  elegant  Koman  world ;  may  have 
been  used  by  TuotUo ;  instruments  called  Nabla  in  the  middle  ages ; 
instruments  mentioned  in  Irish  MSS.,  probably  of  the  Psalterium  or 
Nablum  class  ;  disappearance  of  the  four-sided  Psalterium  in  the  twelfth 
century,  dxiy.  The  Salteire  or  Psaltery  of  the  Trouv^res  a  different 
instrument  from  the  Psalterium ;  method  of  playing  it ;  figures  of  the  Sal- 
teire ;  the  Quanon ;  number  of  strings  in  the  Quanon ;  transformation  of  the 
Quanon  or  Canon  into  the  pianoforte ;  the  Salteire  or  Sautrie  still  in  use 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  Dulcimer  or  Hackbrett ;  Mr.  F.  Graham's 
statement  that  the  Quanon  came  into  Europe  as  the  Tympanon  must  be  a 
mistake,  dxiv-dxvii.  The  oldest  figure  of  the  true  harp  known ;  the  mo- 
dem harp  originated  in  the  British  Islands  ;  and  was  a  modification  of  the 
Trigonon  ;  the  Crut  was  a  true  harp ;  Irish  harpers  visited  other  countries 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  improvement  of  French  harps, 
and  introduction  of  the  harp  into  Italy,  due  to  those  visits ;  number  of 
strings  in  early  harps,  dxviii-dxx. 

Stringed  Instruments   played   with  a  Bow, — Opinion    that  bowed  instru- 
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ments  came  into  Europe  at  the  crosadeB  shown  to  be  incorrect;  such 
instruments  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
bowed  instruments  of  Arabic  origin ;  not  in  use  in  Western  Europe 
before  the  eighth  century;  Spain  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cen- 
turies a  centre  of  art  and  knowledge;  intercourse  between  Spanish 
Moslems  and  Christians ;  musical  instruments  of  the  east  in  use  in 
Spain  ;  the  Joglars  learned  the  use  of  the  bow  from  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
dxx-dxzii.  The  Rebab  or  Rebec ;  used  in  Britanny,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
Wales ;  the  instruments  in  use  when  the  bow  became  known  were  adapted 
to  it ;  the  same  kind  of  instrument  was  played  with  the  fingers,  with  a 
plectrum  or  with  a  bow ;  the  Vidula^  Viola^  or  ViUe  ;  the  modem  Viol ; 
Teutonic  names  for  the  Viile ;  origin  of  the  Irish  Fidii;  form  of  the  ViUe 
up  to  the  elerenth  century ;  the  Rote,  VikU,  Rebect  and  Gigue  were  like 
each  other ;  these  instruments  changed  their  form  after  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  the  Gigue :  its  origin ;  the  Vikle  a  fayourite  instrument ;  it  was 
played  by  women  as  well  as  by  men ;  bowed  instruments  mentioned  in 
Irish  MSS. ;  the  Fidil  or  fiddle,  dxzii-dszvii.  The  Timpan ;  two  kinds  of 
Timpan ;  one  was  played  with  a  bow,  some  of  the  strings  being  touched 
with  the  finger  nail  or  a  quill ;  it  Lb  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  Tim- 
pan was  a  Rote  or  a  Viele ;  the  Timpan  and  the  Welsh  Crwth  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  continent,  dxxviii-dxxix. 
Wind  Instruments, — The  pneumatic  organ  may  have  been  known  in  Ireland  ; 
the  Oirdn  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Triads  may  have  been  the  same  as 
Organum ;  the  latter  in  this  case  being,  however,  probably  a  Psalttrium, 
dxxix-dxxx.  The  Romance  Buistne  was  the  Roman  Buccina ;  the  Irish 
Bume  was  formed  from  the  Romance  word;  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byrne, 
dxxx-dxxxi.  The  Stuc  and  Sturgan ;  relation  of  these  names  to  the  Sans- 
krit, dxxxL  The  Bagpipe  ;  was  not  originally  used  by  the  ancient  Irish  ; 
I  Celtic,  Romance,  and  Teutonic  names  of  the  bagpipe ;  occurrence  of  the  word 
Pipe  mjL.  Trouv^re  poem  ;  the  Celtic  forms  are  found  in  the  oldest  MSS. ; 
the  Irish  name  is  nevertheless  borrowed  from  the  Romance ;  the  old  Irish 
bagpipe  was  the  same  as  the  modem  Scotoh  one,  dxxxi-dxxxiii. 
Instruments  oj  Percussion,  and  Miscellaneous  Instruments^ — Antiquity  of  bells ; 
uses  made  of  them  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  were  probably  known 
before  the  Christian  era  in  Western  Europe ;  two  kinds  of  bells  used — 
open  and  closed ;  Clocc,  the  Irish  name  of  the  former,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Lower  Latin  Clocca ;  the  origin  of  the  latter  word  obscure ;  used  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  for  hand-bells,  etc. ;  afterwards  applied  to 
large  bells  in  belfries  ;  Campana  and  Nola ;  origin  of  these  names  ;  the 
Irish  Cluicine ;  early  use  of  bells  in  Irish  churches ;  they  were  used  as 
measures  of  church  rights  ;  examples  of  the  use  of  small,  spherical  closed 
bells;  pear-shaped  closed  bells,  Ceolans;  they  were  called  Crotals  by 
Ledwich  and  others ;  objection  of  O'Curry ;  they  were,  however,  really 
called  Crotals  in  the  middle  ages ;  nature  of  Ledwich's  and  O^Curry's 
mistakes,  dxxxiii-dxxxvi.  The  Cratbh  CiuU,  Crann  Ciuit,  or  Musical 
Branch ;  it  was  used  in  other  countries  also ;  the  Circulus  tinlinnabulis 
instructus,  a  kind  of  Musical  Branch ;  the  medieval  Cymbalum ;  the  Irish 
Musical  Branch  was  a  lay  instrument ;  similar  instruments  may  have 
been  used  elsewhere  in  churches ;  the  Bombulum  was  a  Musical  Branch ; 
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deBcription  of  the  Bambulum  in  the  ''Epistle  to  DardaniiB*';   Musical 
Branch  of  Ponenna,  King  of  Etruria,  dxzxvii-dzxzix. 
The  FtT'Cengail  not  a  moncian,  hut  a  dancer ;  the  name  is  cognate  with  the 
old  Frendi  ginguer ;  is  represented  by  the  modem  Fer  Gigcunla,  dzl. 

IRISH   MUSIC   IN   CONNECTION  WITH   THE   HISTORY  OF 

MUSICAL    DEVELOPEMENT. 

Necessity  of  discussing  Irish  music  here ;  justification  of  this  course ;  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  confined  to  the  scale  and  tonality  of  Irish  music ;  reasons 
for  omitting  time  or  rhythm  from  the  discussion ;  the  subject  to  be  treated 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  it  must  be  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  music,  dxlL  Three  epochs  in  musical  developement ;  homo- 
phonous  music ;  existence  of  many  musical  scales ;  origin  of  the  notes  of 
a  musical  scale ;  mode  in  which  the  quinquegrade  scale  was  obtained ;  ex- 
tent of  the  tunes  of  savage  nations ;  relations  of  the  tones  of  the  quinque- 
grade scale  to  each  other ;  no  natural  tonic  among  them ;  probable  way  in 
which  the  diatonic  scale  was  completed ;  the  scale  thus  obtained  not  identi- 
cal with  the  modem  one ;  every  tone  of  a  scale  used  as  a  tonic  in  homo- 
phonous  music,  dxlii. 

Polyphonous  music.  Introduction  of  music  into  the  service  of  the  Church  ; 
homophonous  music  always  combined  with  poetry ;  Greek  tragedies  and 
epic  poems  musically  recited ;  the  riiythm  of  this  music  different  from 
that  of  metre ;  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy  like  the  Greek  recitative  ;  the 
Christian  hymns  were  rhythmed ;  state  of  music  before  St.  Gregory ;  in- 
fluence of  Celtic  and  G^erman  poetry  on  Latin  verse  and  Church  music ; 
the  Greeks  used,  and  still  use,  harmony  only  in  the  form  of  antiphony ; 
Greek  system  of  choruses  ill  adapted  for  Christian  congregations ;  con- 
cords used  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  century  ;  those  mentioned  by  St. 
Isidore ;  his  definition  of  harmony  shows  that  something  like  the  Organum 
was  known  in  his  time,  but  not  generally  practised,  as  is  shown  by  the 
choir  of  St.  Gall  in  the  ninth  century,  although  there  were  rules  for 
Organum  in  the  ninth  century,  dxlvi-dl. 

Hucbald*8  treatment  of  harmony ;  he  calls  it  Diaphony;  the  original  or  first 
kind  of  Organum ;  the  second  kind  of  Organum  or  Diaphony ;  first  kind 
disused  before  the  eleventh  century ;  the  Organum  had  no  independent 
meaning ;  according  to  some  writers,  Organum  was  not  used  in  secular 
music ;  musicians  of  the  twelfth  century  accompanied  theur  songs  in 
unison ;  there  is,  however,  some  evidence  that  Organum  was  sometimes 
used  in  secular  music,  dli-dliii.  Rise  of  a  new  kind  of  Polyphony — Dia- 
cant  or  Dechant ;  original  mode  of  making  it ;  different  names  given  to  it ; 
its  supposed  origin ;  it  was  a  measured  harmony ;  the  rules  of  DUcant 
given  by  Francon  of  Cologne,  refer  only  to  a  simple  counterpoint ;  but 
figured  and  fiowered  cofl^terpoint  were  known  in  his  time,  dliii-dlv.  No 
artistic  connection  between  the  voices  in  the  early  Distant ;  the  connection 
was  effected  by  Canon  and  Imitation,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
have  first  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  Discant  with  words ;  this 
kind  gave  rise  to  masses ;  Discant  with  words  and  partly  without  words  ; 
this  kind  was  probably  practised  in  Ireland ;  rhythm  and  tonality  of 
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popular  music ;  Diacani  first  used  in  eodesiastical  chant ;  conclusions  of 
M.  de  CouBsemaker  as  to  the  harmony  in  use  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  dlv-dlyiii. 

Action  of  secular  music  on  DUcant ;  rise  of  Flemish  school  of  music ;  cha> 
racter  of  the  masses  of  Flemish  composers ;  French  school  of  polyphon- 
ous  music;  early  Florentine  school;  influence  of  Flonush  school  on 
music  in  Italy ;  Falestrina's  relation  to  the  Flemish  school,  dlviii-dlx. 
Instruments  substituted  for  yoices  in  accompaniment ;  the  lute  one  of 
the  first  instruments  so  used  ;  instrumental  accompaniment  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of  the  dance  music  of 
the  sixteenth  century  of  the  same  kind ;  simple  accord  accompaniment 
not  as  yet  discoyered ;  difference  between  secular  song  and  ecclesiastical 
chant  recognized,  dbu-dbuL 

Kevolution  in  music  foreshadowed  in  works  of  Palestrina ;  causes  of  that  re- 
Yolution ;  effect  of  similar  causes  on  the  music  of  Palestrina ;  influence  of 
the  Opera  on  the  change  of  polyphonous  music  into  harmonic  music ;  in- 
vention  of  figured  or  fundamental  bass ;  first  use  of  the  chord  of  the 
seventh ;  fusion  of  old  Church  tones  into  major  and  minor  modes ; 
change  of  the  minor  seyenth  into  the  major  seyenth ;  deyelopement  of 
modem  tonality,  dlzii-dlxyi. 

The  artistic  music  of  the  Continent  known  in  Ireland ;  Roman  singers  sent 
to  England  in  the  seyenth  century ;  chanting  practised  in  the  west  of 
England  in  the  same  century ;  Irishmen  living  on  the  Continent  in  the 
ninth  century  acquainted  with  artistic  music;  Motngal  teacher  of  the 
inner  school  of  St.  Gall ;  Tuotilo  hit  icholar ;  nothing  known  of  the  origin 
of  the  latter ;  yery  little  known  aboat  the  distinguished  Irishmen  who 
liyed  on  the  Continent  in  the  middle  ages ;  Tuotilo  was  probably  an  Irish- 
man ;  the  Elinsiedeln  MS.,  Liher  Hifmnorum  Notkeri^  was  copied  by  an 
Irishman ;  the  Irish  MSS.  now  in  Ireland  contain  no  example  of  musical 
notation,  dlzyii-dlxix. 

Peculiarities  of  Irish  music ;  Irish  music  constructed  in  a  gapped  quinque- 
grade  scale,  or  in  one  of  the  Church  tones ;  the  sentiment  of  tonality  of 
modem  growth  ;  all  the  notes  of  the  Irish  scale  served  as  tonics ;  keys  of 
the  gapped  quinquegrade  scale ;  ancient  keys  of  diatonic  scale,  omitting 
those  haying  the  notes  representing  the  semitones  as  tonics ;  these  keys 
represent  the  five  melodic  families  of  tones ;  authentic  tones  of  St.  Am- 
brose ;  extent  and  tonality  of  pieces  in  old  Church  tones ;  extension  below 
the  tonic ;  compensated  by  curtailment  aboye  the  tonic ;  peculiarity  of  the 
tones  thus  deyeloped ;  origin  of  the  term  PlagcU  g^yen  to  those  extended 
tones ;  original  designation  of  Church  tones  ;  no  Church  tone  having  C  or 
A  tot  tonic ;  Dominants  of  Church  modes  not  in  comformity  with  those  of 
modem  music ;  the  genus  of  the  old  Church  music  and  of  modem  music 
different,  dlxx-dlxxyii. 

Deyelopement  of  music  not  according  to  purebMcientific  laws,  but  according 
to  caprice ;  causes  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  music  from  the 
dominating  influence  of  Plain  chant ;  principal  defect  in  modem  music 
due  to  its  mot\e  of  developement ;  confusion  of  musical  nomencla- 
ture ;  ratio  of  the  intenrals  in  the  typical  scales ;  comparison  of  those 
scales ;  existence  of  two  different  diatonic  scales  ;  these  scales  lead  to 
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lAbrad  Loinffieeh. 
Eogan  Mdr.    Where  this  name 
Is  written  Ogan   it  should 
also  be  made  Eogan. 
Dagda. 
Extraragant. 
A  reference  to  a  foot  note  shonld  come  after  Masg. 
Hertrictra^  Herireita, 
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Coneoar,  Ckmeobar, 

1  have  inadrertently  described  the  manuscript  fh)m 
which  this  note  is  qaoted  as  being  in  the  British  Ma* 
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cIxxxIt,  note  848 ;  cxci,  note  845  ;  ed,  note  456. 
There  should  be  no  mark  of  punctuation  after  **  term**. 
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La  Dame  Blanche,  is  the  **  Bush  aboon  Traquair". 
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Rev.  Mr.  Leete, 

Her.  Mr.  Leeves. 

INTRODUCTION. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  IRISH  BISTORT  ASD  ARCHAXOLOaT,   AKO   CHA- 
RACTER OF  BXISTIMO  SODRCKS. 

Somewhat  more  thRn  a  century  ago  a  new  field  of  scientific 
reaearcli  was  opened  up.  Meu  yearned  to  know  something  of 
the  past  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
early  nations  who  have  lived  upon  its  surface.  In  the  course  Bin  n4 
of  the  last  half  century  this  new  scientific  territory  has  beenuHMvf., 
well  occupied,  and  the  domun  of  the  human  intellect  pushed 
far  into  the  shadowy  regions  of  the  past.  The  great  atone 
book,  in  which  are  written  the  annals  of  the  globe,  every  page 
of  which  unfolds  to  us  manifold  forms  of  life,  which,  like  the 
dyntisties  of  ancient  kingdoms,  have  passed  away  for  ever,  has 
been  careBilly  examined ;  and  (rom  those  annals  science  has 
enabled  us  to  construct  the  geography  of  our  globe  at  the 
dawn  of  ite  time,  to  people  its  waters  with  fish,  to  clothe  its 
land  with  vegetation,  and  people  it  with  birds  and  beasts. 
We  may,  as  it  were,  walk  by  the  shores  of  its  ancient  sea, 
follow  the  tracks  of  the  marine  animals  that  crawled  upon  its 
sands,  or  of  the  land  animals  that  came  down  to  its  shore, 
count  the  ripples  left  by  its  receding  tide,  nay,  even  note  the 
impressions  left  upon  the  dried  sand  by  the  rain-drops  of  the 
passing  summer  shower.  The  vastness  and  beauty  of  those 
annals  of  the  globe  diverted  attention  for  a  long  time  from  the 
last  though  perhaps  most  important  pages,  in  which  are  visible 
the  first  vestiges  of  man.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  i>ra.iititaHi 
the  superficial  giavel  heaps,  the  alluvions  of  rivers  and  lake  "'' 

bottoms,  the  caverns  in  the  hill  nde,  have  been  ransacked. 
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and  such  numbers  of  the  works  of  man,  of  his  bones,  and  of 
those  of  his  contemporary  animals,  have  been  brought  to  li^ht, 
that  already  attempts  are  made  to  rehabilitate  primeval  man. 

Simultaneously  with  these  researches  of  the  geologist,  the 
archaeologist  has  been  busy  in  excavating  the  sites  of  ancient 
cities  and  removing  the  earth  of  centuries.  Adopting  the 
spirit  and  method  of  physical  science,  the  sounds  of  dead  lan- 
guages of  which  scarce  an  echo  had  reached  our  ears,  have  been 
reawakened;  we  can  rebuild  the  fallen  cities,  people  them 
anew  with  their  ancient  inhabitants,  assign  to  them  their 
various  duties,  and  partake  in  imagination  of  their  daily  life. 

As  a  chip  of  flint,  a  fragment  of  pottery,  an  inscribed  stone, 
a  spear,  or  a  ruined  buildincr,  helps  to  realize  the  physical  past 
of  mankind,  so  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  a  legend,  or  a 
myth,  helps  us  to  resuscitate  the  intellectual  past. 

Just  as  now,  man  migrated  in  ancient  times  from  one  region 
to  another,  and  carried  with  him  his  arms,  his  tools,  and  his 
mode  of  building  houses.  The  comparison  of  the  tools  and 
weapons  and  ancient  buildings  found  in  various  countries,  like 
the  gravel  and  boulders  of  the  geologist,  enables  us  to  trace  the 
stream  of  migration,  and  its  probable  starting  point.  But  there 
are  also  intellectual  boulders :  stray  words  of  languages,  frag- 
ments of  myths,  even  nursery  rhymes,  have  become  important 
helps  in  tracing  out  the  early  history  of  peoples. 
Method7p.  ^^^  introduction  of  the  inductive  method  of  investigation 
^iedto  Hi»-iQ^  historical  inquiry  has  been  singularly  fertile  in  results. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  Niebuhr  applied  his  keen  analysis 
to  the  well  woven  tissue  of  ancient  Roman  history  handed 
down  to  us  especially  by  Livy,  and  having  resolved  it  into  its 
component  elements,  began  thereout  the  construction  of  a  real 
history  of  Ancient  Rome,  a  labour  since  continued  so  well  by 
Arnold,  Mommsen,  and  others.  So  too  the  ancient  history 
of  Greece  is  slowly  emerging  from  the  Orphic  and  Hesiodic 
chaos  into  a  form  of  life  and  beauty.  Classic  mythology,  which 
in  the  last  century  only  served  to  explain  the  allegories  of  the 
poet,  enable  the  connoisseur  to  understand  the  works  of  the 
sculptor  and  painter,  or  the  poetaster  to  give  a  classic  air  to  his 
verses,  has  become  in  our  days  an  important  branch  of  science. 
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opening  up  a  new  poetic  world  full  of  beauty  and  philosophic 
grandeur.     The  anthropoid  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ^W'2?^^ 
of  the  other  Aryan  races,  are  found  to  be  but  manifold  me-  •/  ^^^  »»- 

....  .  •  tiOtti. 

tamorphoses  of  the  same  primitive  ideas,  the  manifestations  of 
the  divinity  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Thus  the  Greek 
Zeu8^  Roman  Jupiter,  or  Jus-Pater,  Gothic  Tius,  O.  H.  Gtsrman 
Zioy  and  even  the  degraded  DeauB  or  Deuce  of  modem  Irish  su- 
perstition, all  merge  into  the  Sanskrit  Dyatu-Pater,  *'  the  father 
of  light",  as  we  may  express  the  signification  of  the  root  of  the 
'  name  dyu^  to  shine.  The  lovely  SaranyUy  the  creeping  dawn  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  those  earliest  voices  of  the  Aryan  race,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  gloomy  ^rtnyj  of  Greek  mythology ;  while  Eros  is 
the  newly  risen  sun,  the  Vedic  Arusha,  from  the  root  ti«A,  to 
bum.  Again,  in  Dahana,  the  morning  goddess,  from  the  San- 
skrit dJiyai,  dhi,  to  see,  to  understand,  we  have  the  Greek 
Athena,  and  Daphne.  While  Varuncu,  the  personification  of 
the  ocean,  who  engirdles  the  earth  and  spreads  a  veil  over  it,  is 
the  Greek  Ouranoe.  Even  many  of  the  heroic  legends  which 
have  served  as  the  materials  of  the  primitive  songs  of  the  Aryan 
nations,  have  a  common  origin.  Thus  the  Homeric  story  o£ Paris 
and  Helen  is  related  to  the  Sanskrit  one  oiPani  and  Sarama: 
the  Irish  legends  of  the  sons  of  Tuireand,  and  of  Labraid 
Loingseeh  have  a  common  origin — the  former  with  the  La- 
bours of  Hercules  and  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  and  the 
latter  with  the  story  of  Midas,  So,  too,  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  is  the  Greek  legend  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  while  the  story 
of  Sigurd  in  the  Volsung  Lay  is  a  cognate  form,  derived 
from  some  primitive  germ,  of  the  legends  of  Theseus  and 
Perseus,  and  others.  Thus  one  by  one  the  myths  of  the 
Aryan  nations  are  being  purified  of  the  dross  in  which  ages 
have  enveloped  their  primitive  poetry. 

According  as  antique  weapons,  tools,  and  implements  are 
collected,  classified,  and  compared,  ancient  ruins  examined, 
inscriptions  read,  languages  comparatively  studied,  myths  traced 
back  to  their  source,  legends  analysed  and  their  meaning  deter- 
mined, annals  sifted,  corrected,  and  synchronized,  the  primitive 
history  of  man  becomes  a  reality.     At  the  same  time  a  pro- seope  tnd 

*'  ,  .  ,   "^  .  ■         object*  of 

found  change  is  taking  place  in  our  notions  of  the  scope  and  hutoir. 
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objects  of  history.  We  are  no  longer  content  that  it  should 
be  a  rehearsal  of  the  drama  of  a  national  life,  in  which  the 
principal  performers  alone  should  appear  on  the  stage  in  con- 
ventional dress,  and  play  their  game  of  political  chess.  We  are 
only  satisfied  with  the  full  opera,  in  which  the  chorus  of  the 
Plebs  is  heard  as  well  as  the  solos  of  the  Kings  and  Nobles ; 
in  which  the  labours,  joys,  and  suflFerings  of  the  peasant  and 
artizan  receive  their  meed  of  attention  equally  with  the  heroic 
deeds,  the  pageants,  the  pleasures,  and  misfortunes  of  kings; 
in  which  the  creations  of  art  and  the  discoveries  of  science,* 
the  conquests  of  man  over  nature,  receive  their  share  of  glory, 
as  well  as  the  victories  of  man  over  man. 
The  Aryan  It  is  now  a  iccoofnized  fact  in  science  that  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  thence  across  the  American  conti- 
nent to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  descendants  of  one  pri- 
mitive, blue-eyed,  fair-haired  race,  divided  into  several  bran- 
ches and  speaking  dialects  of  what  was  once  a  common  lan- 
guage, hold  sway.  To  determine  the  common  elements  in  the 
languages,  mythologies,  legends,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
several  branches  of  this  great  Aryan  race,  and  thence  induc- 
tively rehabilitate,  as  it  were,  the  primitive  parent  race  whence 
they  issued,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  undoubtedly  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  problems  of  historical  science.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  requires  the  union  of  every  possible 
streamlet  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  subject.  No  tribe  of 
the  race  can  be  so  obscure,  or  land  so  insignificant,  that  its  his- 
imporunce  tory  may  not  contribute  materials  for  the  purpose.  Though  it 
chaeoiogy'  wcrc  truc,  therefore,  that  in  ancient  times  Ireland  was  an  iso- 
in  the  oom-  latcd  comcr  of  the  earth,  whose  inhabitants  were  no  better 
tory  of  the  than  savagcs,  still  the  study  of  the  ancient  language  of  the 
*  people,  and  such  historical  traditions  and  legends  of  them  as 
may  have  survived,  would  be  valuable.  But  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  traditions  of  Ireland  are,  in  truth,  among  the 
most  valuable,  nay,  indispensable  materials  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  above  stated.  The  Romans,  Celts,  and  Germans 
have  so  commingled  with  each  other  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  what  is  peculiar  to  each  and  what  borrowed.     The  fully- 
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developed  judicial,  fiscal,  and  administrative  system  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  otherwise  high  physical  culture,  have, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  deeply  modified  the  political 
and  social  organization  of  the  Gauls,  Biitons,  and  Germans. 
The  only  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  not  directly  in  contact 
with  this  highly-developed  political  organization  was  the  Irish. 
That  Ireland  was  not  unafiected  by  Roman  civilization,  and 
even  by  the  earlier  civilization  of  other  Mediterranean  nations 
in  pre-Christian  times,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  that  influence 
was  not  sucb  as  could  deeply  modify  the  laws  or  customs  of 
the  people,  and  hence  in  them  we  ought  to  find  a  precious 
mine  of  information  regarding  the  political  and  social  organi- 
zation of  Europe  before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power.  For- 
tunately, we  possess  in  the  remains  of  the  Irish  language, 
poetry,  laws,  etc.,  such  a  mine,  and  in  greater  fulness  too  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  except 
the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 

The  early  history  of  Ireland  possesses  value  from  another  their  imper- 
pomt  01  view,  which,  it  more  limited  m  its  scope,  is  oi  more  iii»tory  ©r 
immediate  interest  and  of  far  greater  practical  importance  than  ^England, 

or  r  France,  and 

the  prehistoric  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  human  races,  Q«"™»»x« 
namely,  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  France,  Germany,  and  especially  of  England.  All  French 
institutions,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  supposed  to  have  a 
Roman  origin,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  somewhat  mo- 
dified by  German  influence.  That  the  Gauls  had  political 
institutions  which  survived  the  Roman  and  Frankish  conquests, 
and  in  reality  formed  the  basis  of  the  various  custumals  out  of 
which  the  later  institutions  were  evolved  by  a  natural  process 
of  growth,  has  only  occurred  vaguely  to  a  few.  That  the  great 
principles  of  English  law  are  the  gift  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  not  only  borrowed  nothing  from  their  predecessors  the 
Britons,  but  actually  exterminated  them,  has  so  much  the 
force  of  an  axiom  among  English  writers,  that  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  ever  doubted  the  first  part  of  the  statement, 
and  but  few  the  latter  part.  And  yet  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  the  organization  of  society  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain  before 
^he  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  was  substantially  the  same  as 
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in  Germany;  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  existed  among  the  Britons  and  Irish;  and  that 
the  Saxons  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  found  on  their  arrival  what 
we  call  Saxon  laws  and  customs,  and  only  effected  territorial 
changes.  This  is  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  a  study 
of  ancient  Irish  history  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word  in- 
evitably leads. 

sonrcM  of        The  sources  of  ancient  Irish  history  are  two-fold :  — one,  the 

history:—  brict  and  often  very  vague  notices  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  the  other,  the  prose  and  poetic  tales  and  legendary 
histories,  and  reliques  of  the  laws  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

1.  GaMie  With  the  exception  of  the  geographical  notices  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy,  which  are  of  some  use,  the  materials  afforded  by  the 
first  source  are  worthless.  They  consist  of  mere  hearsay 
reports,  without  any  sure  foundation,  and  in  many  cases  not  in 
harmony  with  the  results  of  modem  linguistic  and  archaeo- 
logical investigations.  The  fuller  and  more  trustwoithy 
accounts  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  G^ul  and  Germany, 
left  us  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  are  no  doubt  indirectly  of  use 
because  they  relate  to  peoples  closely  allied  to  the  ancient 
Irish. 

%  Nmtire  I  havc  already  said  that  we  do  not  lack  the  second  category 
of  historic  materials,  at  least  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned ; 

their  raioe.  but  the  quality  requires  careful  and  critical  examination.  The 
Irish  historical  and  legal  materials  which  we  possess  in  our 
vellum  manuscripts  are  in  the  first  place  necessarily  fragmentary 
and  incomplete.  No  early  writer  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
attempted  to  weave  into  a  connected  narrative  the  legendary 
history  of  the  country,  still  fresh  and  full  in  the  memories  of 
the  bards.  And  it  was  long  after  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  chronology  of  Irish  historical  events,  and  syn- 
chronize them  with  those  of  other  nations.  In  the  second  place, 
our  materials  of  ancient  Irish  history,  such  as  they  are,  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  the  language  which  was  spoken  at  the 
period  at  which  the  poems  and  tales  are  assumed  to  have  been 
written.  Our  oldest  historical  manuscripts  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century;  while  some  of  the  most  valuable  frag- 
ments of  our  ancient  laws  are  contained  in  manuscripts  written 
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at  the  end  of  the  fouiteenth  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  true,  the  age  of  a  manuscript  does  not  ne- 
cessarily fix  that  of  its  contents ;  but  before  we  give  them  a 
higher  antiquity,  we  should  weigh  well  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  do  so.  In  some  cases  the  evidence  of  this  higher  antiquity  is 
conclusive,  because  the  language  of  some  tracts  is  so  obsolete 
that  it  required  to  be  glossed  in  more  modem  language  when 
they  were  being  copied  into  the  manuscript.  In  other  cases,  too, 
we  find  the  grammatical  endings  fuller  and  more  archaic  than 
a  number  of  pieces  admittedly  contemporary  with,  or  only 
little  anterior  in  date  to,  the  writing  of  the  manuscript  itself. 

But  even  such  evidences  of  antiquity  only  help  us  to  carry  in^  mss., 

*■       J  J  »^  J  written  In  a 

further  back  the  a«fe  of  a  tale  or  poem  or  law  a  few  centuries  !*■«««• 
at  most  than  that  of  the  manuscript  in  which  it  is  contained,  »«*«««!»«i 
and  leave  us  still  in  face  of  the  difficulty,  that  all  the  tales  and  TMwd^; 
poems  referring  to  pagan  times,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  to 
the  first  two  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  are 
written  in  the  language  of  much  later  times ;  and  this,  too,  in 
cases  where  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  manuscript  itself  that 
it  was  compiled  from  another  manuscript  written  at  a  certain 
much  earlier  period. 

The  decay  and  growth  of  language  help  us  to  a  certain  extent  decay  and 
to  understand  why  this  is  so;  for  language,  like  everything ungnage ex 
else  in  nature,  is  ever  changing.     Like  the  life  from  which  itthuhappene: 
emanates,  its  decay  may  be  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  new  growth. 
Words  coalesce,  sounds  are  dropped,  or  modified  to  satisfy  the 
feeling  for  euphony  or  greater  ease  of  pronunciation,  the  same 
word  is  applied  to  express  distinct  ideas,  others  gradually 
cease  to  be  used  in  the  original  sense,  differences  of  physical 
nature  produce  corresponding  effects  upon  the  sounds  and  mean- 
ing of  words ;  nay,  even  the  idiosyncracy  of  individuals  affects 
their  language.     Such  changes  could  not  take  place  uniformly  ungna«e  of 
over  a  large  area ;  so  that  if  a  country  of  considerable  extent  doci  not 

,    P  ,  ,  ,  change  nnU 

were  originally  occupied  by  the  same  tribe,  speaking  the  same  fonniy. 
language,  in  process  of  time  dialects  would  arise.   The  number 
of  such  dialects  would  depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the 
extent  of  country  occupied  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
land.      In  a  mountainous  country,  the  villages  would  be  in 


the 
action 
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general  more  isolated  than  on  plains,  and  hence  the  decay  and 
growth  of  the  language,  being  subject  to  different  dynamical 
agencies  of  change,  would  be  peculiar  to  each  isolated  district; 
while  in  a  more  or  less  level  country,  traversed  by  great  rivers, 
canals,  railways,  and  other  means  of  easy  communication,  and 
having  great  internal  commerce,  the  growth  and  decay  of  lan- 
guage would  be  almost  uniform,  and  few  dialects  would  arise. 
That  is,  where  a  country  is  formed  of  broad  valleys  and  plains 
and  easily  accessible  mountains,  or  otherwise,  where  there  are 
no  marked  differences  of  physical  character  and  climate,  where 
the  religion,  occupations,  form  of  government,  etc.,  are  similar, 
dialects  are  only  slowly  developed, 
onof"*?     *^^®  direct  action  of  nature  as  a  dynamic  agent,  is  powerful 
fn'wiSge'^  ^'^  the  language  of  savages,  but  gradually  becomes  insensible 
thim?rdTi-  ^^  civilization  advances.     A  good  example  of  the  coimteracting 
liMdmen.    influence  of  intercourse,  similarity  of  physical  nature,  food, 
and  habits,  over  the  natural  tendency  to  decay  and  growth  of 
languages,  is  afforded  by  the  Turks,  who  are  more  or  less 
mutually  intelligible  over  the  vast  regicm  from  the  Bosphoius 
to  the  Lena.      This  is  due  to  the  sameness  of  geographical 
features  over  a  large  portion  of  the  true  Turkish  area,  and  to 
the  nomadic  life  which  the  nature  of  the  country  almost  neces- 
sarily imposes  upon  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
displacements  of  tribes  due  to  the  same  cause,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  taken  place.     Under  other  circumstances  a  dialect 
may  grow  up  amidst  a  single  family  even  in  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, as  has  been  shown  by  the  distinguished  investigator  of 
Siberian   languages.  Gastrin,  in   the   case   of  the   Yennissci 
Oztyaks. 
SothCTUn?      Contact  or  intermixture  with  people  speaking  a  different 
fj*^*^^  language  affects  the  pronunciation  of  the  spoken  language, 
elation.        even  though  the  latter  borrows   nothing  from    the   foreign 
vocabulary.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  dialects 
takes  place  most  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  foreign  elements 
Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  linguistic 
change. 

Languages  decay  and  grow  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity, 
according  to  the  dynamic  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
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It  may  therefore   happen   that   of  two  closely  related   Ian- i>«c«y  •"<! 
guages  subjected  to  different  dynamic   conditions,  one  may  pendent  on 
decay  so  rapidly  as  to  lose  all  its  inflexions,  while  the  other  *uencw. 
may  do  so  slowly,  retaining  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less 
mutilated.     Jacob  Grimm  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
old  Frisian  of  medieval  documents,  though  contemporaneous 
with  the  Middle  High  German,  has  only  reached  the  same 
stage  of  phonetic  decay  as  the  Old  High  Grerman. 

The  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  phonetic  decay  of  P»«»«ttc  «•- 

.  .  .  .    cay  ftr»t  T*- 

language,  and  it«  regeneration  by  the  growth  of  dialects,  is  cogni«od  hy 
due  to  Prof  Max  Miiller,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ^tmer 
principles  yet  established  in  the  science  of  language.     Another 
principle,  the  true  importance  of  which  was  only  recognized 
fully  by  the  scholar  just  named,  and  which  is  indeed  a  conse- 
quence of  his  doctrine  of  phonetic  decay  and  regeneration,  is 
that  dialects  are  not  corruptions  of  written  language,  and  con- i)i«iecto  not 
sequently,  that  the  modem  languages  which  spring  up,  as  ito^^rntten 
were,  by  the  decay  of  an  older  language,  are  not  necessarily 
derived  from  that  language,  but  may  have  been  from  dialects 
which  coexisted  with  it:   that,  for  example,  the  Romance  lan- 
guages are  not  derivatives  of  the  classic  Latin,  but  the  descen- 
dants of  dialects  once  contemporary  with  Latin.     The  literary  a  iitwrwy 
language  of  a  country  is  but  one  of  the  dialects  whose  pho-  phoneuc 
netic  change  is  arrested,  while  the  other  dialects  of  the  country,  "on ; 
spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  continue  their  decay  and 
growth.    It  is  a  phonetic  crystallization,  which  may  be  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  growing  dialects.     But  the  amount  of  becomet 
change  is  never  sufficient  to  preserve  a  literary  language  from  de*d  um- 
becoming  dead.     In  a  country  having  a  centralized  despotic 
government,  existing  for  some  centuries  without  many  radical 
changes,  and  especially  if  the  government  were  theocratic,  and 
where  literature  would  be  the  office  of  a  privileged  class,  the 
written  language  would  undergo  but  little  change;  it  would, 
however,  rapidly  become  a  dead  language.     It  is  evidently  in 
this  way  we  are  to  explain  hieratic  and  other  sacred  and  occult 
writings.     Were  a  revolution  to  occur  in  a  country  circum- 
stanced as  just  described,  the  dead  language  of  the  literature 
would  be  found  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  language.     In  a 
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free  country,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  literary  cultivation 
would  be  more  or  less  diffused,  the  written  language  would 
feel  almost  continuously  the  dynamic  power  operating  on  the 
spoken  language  beneath;  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
spoken  and  written  languages  would  retard  the  growth  of  the 
one  and  the  decay  of  the  other. 

Again,  in  a  country  divided  into  numerous  petty  states,  sub- 
ject to  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  intrusive  elements 
affecting  the  phonetic  system  of  its  language,  and  where, 
although  many  writers  may  flourish,  no  great  ones  could  arise 
whose  authority  would  fix  for  a  time  its  orthography,  the 
written  language  would  always  coincide  with  the  spoken,  and, 
consequently,  change  almost  equally  with  it.  In  this  case,  we 
should  have  the  example  of  what  may  be  considered  a  lan- 
guage living  rapidly.  In  reality,  however,  it  would  be  merely 
the  want  of  what  may  be  called  a  classical  period  which 
would  have  crystallized  its  phonetic  system  for  some  time, 
leaving  the  under-current  of  spoken  language  to  go  on  deve- 
loping. In  the  former  case  the  literature  would,  as  it  were, 
float  down  the  stream  of  popular  language. 

The  last  paragraph  describes  accurately  the  Irish  language 
and  literature :  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  orthography,  no 
classic  type.  Every  bard,  as  he  copied  a  poem  or  story,  wrote 
it,  not  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  text  before  him, 
but  spelled  as  it  should  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  time.  Some- 
times a  piece  was  literally  copied,  and  then  had  to  be  glossed. 
Now,  the  pieces  thus  written  are  in  general  not  such  as  would 
be  recited  by  a  bard  at  a  feast  or  fair,  and  therefore  did  not 
require  to  have  the  orthogiaphy  adapted  to  existing  pronun- 
ciation. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  ancient  bardic  poems  and 
tales  should  not  appear  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  archaic  language  in  which  they  were  first  composed. 
Those  poems  and  tales  were  learned  by  heart  by  the  bards,  and 
recited  by  them  for  the  princes,  at  fairs  and  assemblies.  As 
the  language  lost  its  inflections,  and  some  of  its  words  and 
expressions  became  obsolete,  and  new  ones  were  taken  up, 
the  bards  naturally  adapted  more  or  less  those  tales  to  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  their  hearers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
copies  of  tales  in  our  existing  manuscripts  were  not  taken 
directly  from  old  books,  but  written  down  from  memory. 
This  accounts  for  the  different  versions  of  the  same  talc  which 
may  be  found  in  manuscripts  of  almost  the  same  date — one 
version  being  often  in  very  archaic  language,  retaining  consi- 
derable relics  of  the  case  endings  and  fuller  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal endings  of  verbs. 

If  we  had  no  other  means  of  determining  the  age  of  the 
materials  of  pre-Christian  history  we  possess,  than  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written,  we  could  not  go  back  farther  than, 
at  most,  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  But  many  of  the  internal 
pieces  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  real  antiquity.  The  heroic  tntiqiiity  m 
period  of  Irish  history  has  left  as  indelible  an  impression  upon 
the  popular  mind  as  that  of  Grecian  history  upon  the  Greeks. 
The  tales  relating  to  the  pre-Christian  period  have  in  some 
form  or  other  floated  down  the  stream  of  tradition,  preserving 
in  the  midst  of  a  richly  developed  Christian  mythos  much  of 
their  original  pagan  character.  Of  course  they  did  not  all 
preserve  tliis  character  with  equal  fidelity.  While  some  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  legends  of  a  primitive  people — 
unaffected  simplicity,  truthful  description,  confiding  faith  in 
the  marvellous  as  the  result  of  supernatural  agency,  and  not 
introduced  merely  as  part  of  the  plot  of  tlic  tale, — others,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
recast  by  later  bards.  In  the  pieces  thus  recast,  instead  of  de- 
Bcriptiona  which,  though  often  highly  coloured  by  the  fancy  of 
the  poet,  retain  always  the  outlines  of  reality,  we  have  gene- 
rally a  string  of  almost  synonymous  epithets  which  convey  no 
accurate  image  to  the  mind,  while  they  abound  in  the  mar* 
vellous,  often  introduced  merely  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
tale.  This  is  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bardic 
literature  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  later  centuries.  The 
episode  from  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne^  which  I 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  these  volumes,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  essentially  pagan,  notwithstanding  that  the  language 
18  not  older,  at  most,  than  the  tenth  century.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  tale  is  word  for  word  as  the  pagan  bard  composed  it, 
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the  orthography  only  being  changed,  but  that  Saint  Kieran 
or  whoever  committed  it  to  writing  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  did  no  more  than  write  in  the  language  of  his  own  time 
what  had  hitherto  been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  bards, 
and  transmitted  orally  from  one  to  another  from  pagan  times. 
Many  of  the  tales  hitherto  published,  especially  those  by 
the  Ossianic  Society,  afford  examples  of  the  bardic  literature 
which   has   been   recast,    altered,  and   amplified   at  various 
periods  since  the  Norman  invasion.     Even  here  the  amount 
of  real  change  made  in  the  recasting  of  older  legends  is  often 
very  little.    Indeed,  many  of  them  have  been  so  little  intrinsi- 
cally altered,  that  the  manners,  dress,  arms,  and  ornaments,  are 
often  as  faithfully  represented  in  the  recast  tale  as  in  the  original. 
LoeiaiMtion      One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Irish  historical 
•KM and      legends  and  poems,  is  the  definite  localization  of  all  the  person- 
chanieteriB.  affcs  and  incidents  of  the  tales.     It  is  possible  to  determine 

tic  of  Irish       o  ,  .  _  _  ^  . 

tMtfdie  tales;  with  great  mmuteness  and  accuracy  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  coimtry.  We  can  follow  the  line  of  march  of  an  army, 
or  of  an  individual  warrior  or  bard,  with  nearly  as  much 
certainty  as  we  could  in  our  day.  This  circumstance  affords 
us  one  of  the  most  valuable  tests  of  the  antiquity  of  a  piece. 
There  are  several  places  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  those  of  persons,  or  from  some  particular  event,  the 
date  of  which  can  be  relatively  determined  with  certainty 
— that  is,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  contemporary  with  or 
posterior  to  certain  other  persons  or  events.  These  places 
were  previously  known  by  other  names,  which  became  obso- 
lete after  the  introduction  of  the  second  names.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  we  found  those  old  names  used  throughout  a 
piece,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  ones,  we  should  be  justified 
in  aFsuming  that  it  was  older  than  the  change  of  names. 

In  the  recasting  of  tales  and  poems  this  topographical  fea- 
ture is  in  general  well  preserved, — a  circumstance  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  tales  were  either  simply  abridged  or 
amplified,  the  chief  events  and  descriptions  of  the  original 
being,  when  retained  in  the  new  piece,  left  imchanged.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  two  circumstances:  first,  that  no 
great  displacements  of  people   took   place   from   about   the 
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second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; second,  that  the  bardic  institution  existed  in  unbro- 
ken succession  during  the  whole  period,  while  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  which  immediately  succeeded  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  were  more  favourable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  old  tales  and  poems  than  to  the  production  of  new 
ones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  had  been  favourable  to  the  development  of  literature 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  we  should  have  had 
a  more  complete  and  more  artistic  recasting  of  the  old  litera* 
ture,  and  that  accurate  localization  of  the  persons  and  events 
which  characterizes  our  ancient  poems  would  be  replaced  in 
great  part  by  vague  or  wider  geographical  limits.  This  is»bieno«  of 
exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the  Welsh  poems  •»«»  m.  h. 
attributed  to  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  other  poets  of  the  sixth  !»«»•• 
century.  These  poems  bear  incontestible  evidence  of  having 
been  recast  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Indeed  some 
of  them  appear  to  be  altogether  new  poems, — mere  imitations 
of  the  older  ones.  So,  too,  the  Niebelungen  Lay,  Gudrun, 
and  other  Middle  High  German  poems,  as  well  as  the  Trou- 
vere  Romances,  have  only  preserved  the  slenderest  topogra- 
phical connection  with  the  original  scenes  of  the  events  of  the 
poems  and  tales;  while,  from  the  analogy  of  most  original 
early  poetry,  we  may  assume  that  the  primitive  legends,  from 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  the  poems  above  mentioned  were 
fashioned,  fixed  the  locality  of  every  deed  and  every  adventure. 

The  fragments  of  Irish  laws  preserved  in  our  manuscripts  Dmt«  of  iruh 
belong  to  every  age,  from  the  alleged  codification  of  the  an-  menu 
cient  laws,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick,  to  the  seventeenth 
centiuy.  Some  of  them  are  unquestionably  of  high  antiquity, 
carrying  us,  if  not  into  pagan  times,  at  all  events  to  their 
threshold.  These  ancient  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
recast  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  that  word  in  respect 
of  poems  and  tales.  The  only  change  which  apparently  was 
made  consisted  in  copying  the  tracts  in  the  current  orthogra- 
phy. Where  the  vocabulary  was  archaic  and  obsolete — and 
this  is  the  case  in  many  instances — even  this  change  was  not 
fully  carried  out ;  but  a  commentary  was  added,  as  much  to 
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serve  as  a  kind  of  translation  of  the  obsolete  text  as  to  explain 
legal  difHculties.     Again,  the  case-endings  of  nouns,  the  per- 
sonal endings  of  verbs,  and  other  grammatical  accidents  were 
rarely  written  out  in  full,  but  were  expressed  by  contractions. 
A  scribe  copying  these  contractions  would  in  most  cases  read 
the  word  as  it  was  pronounced  in  his  own  day,  or  employ  a 
new  contraction  which  would  express,  not  the  old  ending,  but 
the  new  modified  and  crippled  forms.     Evidence  of  this  may 
be  traced  in  many  of  our  manuscripts.  In  dead  languages,  such 
as  Latin,  this  could  not  of  course  occur,  or  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 
MM.**'  ^"'^       '^^  principal  manuscripts  containing  fragments  of  ancient 
Irish  laws  are  not  older  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some 
belong  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.     Yet  if  we 
compare  the  language  of  some  of  those  fragments  with  some  of 
the  oldest  texts  of  poems  or  prose  tales  which  remain  to  us, 
we  shall  find  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  law  tracts  is  much 
more  obsolete  and  the  forms  in  general  more  archaic.    It  is 
true  the  difficulty  of  the  translation  is  increased  by  a  number 
of  technical  terms  and  by  a  peculiar  elliptical  style,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  law  tracts. 
Among  the  obsolete  words  which  required  to  be  glossed  and 
explained  in  the  fourteenth  and  fideenth  centuries  are  nume- 
GioMMOB    rous   terms   connected   with   the   social  organization  of  the 
prore  that    people  and  the  judicial  administration.      This  implies  a  corre- 
becom«  Ob-  gpondiug  chaugc  in  both,  and  thus  proves  that  a  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  manuscript  laws  were  in  force  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  character  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the 
laws  in  use  when  the  glosses  were  written.     Of  the  extent  of 
this  change  we  have  some  very  curious  and  valuable  evidence 
in  an  entry  in  a  vellum  manuscript  classed  MS.  H.  3.  18,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  compiled  by  an  in- 
dustrious legal  scribe  in  the  county  of  Clare,  between  the  years 
1509  and  1511.     In  a  fragment  of  a  tract  in  this  book,  the 
various  courts  held  in  ancient  Ireland,  and  the  officials  and 
different   classes  of  suitors,   are   mentioned.      The   compiler 
attempts  to  give  an  explanatory  commentary  upon  each  court 
and  the  persons  connected  with  it,  but  at  length,  abruptly 
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ending  his  commentary,  he  confesses  his  inability  to  do  so 
in  these  naive  words:  '*  [I  am  the]  laughing-stock  of  mockery 
in  this  anno,  and  it  is  in  Druim  (jail  I  am,  1509  the  age  of 
the  Lord".'  It  is  clear  fix>m  what  he  has  written  that  he^ 
descended  of  a  fiunily  of  lawyers  of  considerable  repute,  did 
not  understand  the  organization  or  even  the  functions  of  the 
ancient  courts  of  Ireland. 

In  1509  the  Irish  laws  were  still  in  force  in  the  county  off«*!«".">- 
Clare,  which  was  indeed  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  the  last^^^^ 
judgment  of  a  Brehon  was  delivered,  and  the  poetry,  historic 
tales,  and  genealogies  of  olden  times  still  lived  in  the  memory 
of  the  people ;  and  yet  the  representative  of  one  of  the  chief 
families  of  lawyera  in  that  county  could  but  very  imperfectly 
understand  the  most  important  part  of  the  legal  organization 
of  those  times.  Here  we  have  decisive  evidence  of  a  consi- 
derable lapse  of  time  between  the  period  when  the  courts  were 
held  in  their  full  state,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  help  us  to 
form  some  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  that  interval. 

Except  where  great  displacements  of  people  took  place  from  Lawtud 
conquests,  or  some  great  social  revolution  had  changed  theo'D«^io°* 
whole  political  condition  of  a  nation,  the  general  character  of  cjj*»'««  r»- 
the  law  courts  and  the  judicial  procedure  of  European  nations 
underwent  change  very  slowly,  previous  to  the  full  development 
of  the  modem  parliamentary  system.  Thus,  in  England,  the 
Leet  Courts  did  not  materially  change  their  general  character 
from  Saxon  times  to  the  period  of  the  Tudors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Norman  Conquest.  Considering  the  hereditary  system 
of  judges,  historiographs,  and  in  fact  of  all  professions  among 
the  Irish,  and  the  singular  tenacity  with  which  they  preserved 
traditions  and  poetry,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
under  similar  circumstanoes  the  change  in  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  Ireland  would  not  have  been  more  rapid  than  the  cor- 
responding one  in  England ;  and  consequently  that  the  legal 
institutions  of  the  seventh  and   eighth  centuries  would  not 

'  "poiceDA  Ati  4^it^eonc  ipn  Atinofo,  ocuf  AHT)|Miini  jAtt  aca  1409 
Aeif  in  "001111111",— Entrj  at  foot  of  p.  24  b.  MS.  H.  8.  18.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 
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have  been  so  difficult  to  understand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  the  entry  in  H.  3.  18,  above  given,  shows 
they  were. 
Irish  laws        The  political  and  social  organizations  of  Ireland  revealed  by 
bie  witu  tii«  the  fragments  of  laws  which  are  still  extant,  especially  in  the 
thinff.  in     MS.  just  mentioned,  are  wholly  incompatible,  as  we  shall  see, 
loaiittmM;  with  thc  State  of  isolation  of  the  numerous  small  states  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  and  with  the  continuous  feuds 
between  their  chiefs,  which  existed  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans.     Apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  compiler  of 
H.  8.  18,  tolls  us,  that  he  copied  his  book  from  another  old 
book,  and  from  the  character  of  the  language,  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  twelfth  to 
tho  sixU^onth  century,  will  fail  to  perceive  in  the  law  tract 
called  tho  Crith  Gablach^  published  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
work,  sulTiciont  evidence  to  convince  him  that  it  belongs  to  an 
oiirlior  time. 
Mnti  with  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  commencement 

ninihiHi^'of  the  Viking  expeditions  to  Ireland,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
"*'**'     """'or  Ix^ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the   political  and  legal 
organiztttions  of  the  country  began  to  be  broken  up,  and  that 
with  tho  anarchy  resulting  from  the  almost  continuous  incur- 
nions  of  the  North-men,  and  the  weakening  of  the  ties  which 
bound  tho  several  clans  or  territories  to  each  other  and  to  the 
central  power,  the  higher  courts  of  law  fell  into  desuetude,  and 
tho  whole  judicial  organization  became  irregular  and  terri- 
torial.    The  political  and  legal  organization  indicated  by  the 
tract  just  mentioned,  and  which  I  shall  presently  discuss  at 
some  length,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  incompatible  with  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  during  the  Danish  wars,  as  with  that 
during  the  Anglo-Norman  times. 
««wpjtiw«       Immediately  preceding  the  Danish  wars  the  condition  of 
thin* •from  I^^^*"^^  ^^^»  ^^  ^^®  other. hand,  eminently  suited  for  the  de- 
Iheef^ht?  vclopmcnt  of  SO  elaborate  and  advanced  a  social  and  political 
ceniurjrj      organization  as  we  find  in  the  Crith  Gablach  and  other  ancient 
tracts.     The  whole  energies  of  the  country,  which  for  three 
centuries  previous  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  conquest  of  the  western  shores  of  Britain  and 
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to  piratical  expedition?,  were  turned  to  religious  life  and  mis- 
sionary labours.  The  country  abounded  in  wealth,  the  results 
of  the  pillage  of  former  times  and  the  peaceful  labours  of  the 
present  It  was  the  fame  of  this  wealth,  especially  the  abun- 
dance of  gold,  which  led  the  first  Viking  expeditions  to  the 
Irish  shores.  We  have  no  positive  data  for  determining  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  but  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  may  indirectly  obtain  a  rough  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  period 
just  named  the  population  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
century,  that  is,  about  three  millions.  In  tliose  centuries  and 
the  following  ^  one  considerable  intercourse  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Ireland,  Britain,  Gaul,  and  even  Spain.  When  the 
authorities  of  Nantes  were  desirous  of  sending  Columbanus  back 
to  Ireland,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose just  ready  to  sail  "  quae  Scottorum  commercia  vexerat", 
,as  the  life  of  the  saint  informs  us."  We  find  repeated  mention 
of  wine  imported  from  France,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  life  of  St. 
Eieran  quoted  by  Dr.  Reeves ;'  while  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of 
Carman  fully  records  the  tradition  of  the  customary  pre- 
sence of  foreign  merchants  (there  called  Greeks)  at  the  Insh 
fairs. 

External  peace,  a  population  numerous   for  that   period,  *dranc6d 
wealth,  and  commerce  were  not  the  only  circumstances  from  po»tic*j  p*. 

.  Ill  •Itlonoflre- 

which  we  may  conclude  that  the  social  and  political  institu- ^•n?  •*  t*^** 

^     ,  .  .     ,  .        period; 

tions  of  Ireland,  in  the  period  from  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick 
to  the  commencement  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Northmen, 
were  highly  organized.  The  culture  of  such  men  as  Colum- 
banus, Scotus  Eilgena,  Virgilius,  Dicuil,  and  many  others, 
down  even  to  Marcellus,  the  founder  of  the  Music  School  of 
St.  Gall,  long  after  the  devastation  of  the  country  by  the 
Danes — a  culture  which  they  had  in  great  part  acquired  be- 
fore setting  foot  on  the  Continent,  is  a  still  more  striking 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  very  advanced  social  and  political 
life  in  Ireland  at  that  period. 

If  the  state  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement  of  the  Vik- 

•^  Jooai,  Vi£a  S.  Columhanif  cap.  22,  quoted  in  Bee?o    Adamnan^  note,  p. 

•  Ibid. 
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Irish  laws    ing  expeditions  until  the  fall  of  the  Irish  judicial  system  in  the 
utestto      sixteenth  century,  was  incompatible  with  the  growth  and  full 
tnrica.        development  of  the  legal  and  political  institutions  which  the 
existing  fragments   of  old  Irish  laws  represent,  and  if  it  be 
that  the  latest  period  at  which  those  institutions  could  have 
attained  their  full  development  was  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  those  institutions  belong  to  far  earlier  times.      They  are, 
as  I  shall  show  presently,  based  upon  the  territorial  divisions 
of  the  country,  which,  beyond  doubt,  were  of  pagan  origin. 
iri»h  uss.        The  maiority  of  existincr  Irish  MSS.  are  little  more  than 
thanserap.  mere  scrapbooks,  into  which  the  compiler  copied  whatever  he 
could  find,  or  as  I  have  already  remarked,  heard  sung  or  nar- 
rated.    In  many  instances  the  poem  or  tale  is  only  a  frag- 
ment.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  law  manuscripts.    We  no 
where  find  the  whole  body  of  laws  in  force  at  any  particular 
period,  or  under  some  particular  sovereign,  although  there  is 
mention  of  such  a  codification,  as  for  example  the  Cain  Fuithr- 
Irish  lawi    ime.     Like  the  old  Scandinavian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  doubt- 
r>       ^^rtA.         less  the  laws  of  all  early  natrons,  the  old  Irish  laws  were  written 

in  verse.*  But  many  of  the  law  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  us  consist  of  a  mixture  of  prose  and  poetry,  such  as 
the  law  tract  published  at  p.  513  of  the  Appendix,  showing 
that  a  recasting  of  the  originals  had  taken  place  perhaps  with  a 
view  of  making  them  more  intelligible  by  prose  paraphrases, 
or  commentaries.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  early  historical 
tales  were  originally  written  in  verse,  and  that  where  we  find 
a  tale  told  partly  or  wholly  in  prose,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
recasting  of  the  narrative  of  the  original.  The  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  of  the  7am  B6  Chuailgne,  the  most  im- 
portant in  every  respect  of  all  the  heroic  stories  of  ancient 
Ireland,  fully  bears  out  this  view.  When  we  are  told  that 
the  perfect  tale  was  lost  for  ever,  and  that  only  a  fragmentary 
and  broken  fonn  of  it  would  go  down  to  posterity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  poem  by  prose 
narrative  is  meant.  Even  some  of  the  older  lives  of  the  saints 
were  in  verse,  and  I  think  that  the  occurrence  of  prose  in 

*  MS.  H.  3.  18.  p.  860,  b. 
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sucli  a  life  is  either  a  later  addition  or  a  proof  of  the  recasting 
of  the  narrative  by  a  later  author. 

This  fragmentary  character  of  Irish  MSS.  is  to  be  expected  cauMthat 
from  the  state  of  the  country,  not  merely  after  the  Anglo- fragmeoury 
Norman  invasion,  but  for  nearly  three  centuries  preceding  that 
event.    The  absence  of  walled  towns,  or  even  of  stone  build- 
ings, except  the  small  early  churches,  exposed  the  residences 
of  the  nobles  and  poets  to  frequent  destruction  from  acciden- 
tal fires,  or  the  still  more  frequent  burnings  and  pillage  during 
the  almost  incessant  forays  of  the  stranger,  or  of  native  chiefs. 
There  was  no  safe  place  where  books  could  be  securely  pre- 
served, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  it  not  for  thetluty 
which  was  enjoined  upon  the  several  classes  of  learned  pro- 
fessors of  committing  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  pieces, 
scarcely  an  echo  of  the  poems,  or  a  vestige  of  the  laws  or  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Irish  would  have  reached  us  through  the 
medium  of  written  documents.     It  seems  to  have  been  ever 
the  task  of  one  generation  of  the  Irish  to  gather  again  the 
scattered  leaves  of  its  predecessor.    It  is  marvellous  how  much 
of  this  fragmentary  literature  reached  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  a  new  source  of  evil  arose.     During  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  possession  of  an  Irish  book  made  the 
Qwner  a  suspected  person,  and  was  often  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  tradition  of  the  danger  in- 
curred by  having  Irish  manuscripts  lived  down  to  within  my 
own  memory,  and  I  have  seen  Irish  MSS.  which  had  been 
buried  until  the  writing  had  almost  faded,  and  the  margins 
rotted  away,  to  avoid  the  danger  which  their  discovery  would 
entail  at  the  visit  of  the  local  yeomanry. 

THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  IRELAND  IN  THE  CENTURIES  IMME- 
DIATELY PRECEDING  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHHISTIANITT. 

An  observation  which  I  made,  page  xvi.,  that  previous  to 
the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  the  energies  of  the  Irish  were 
mainly  directed  to  piratical  expeditions  and  the  conquest 
of  the  western  parts  of  Britain,  demands  some  further  discus- 
sion here,  fortwo  reasons :  First,  to  see  how  far  the  poems  and 
tales  relating  to  that  period  found  in  MSS.  afford  us  any 

means  of  directly  connecting  Irish  personages  and  events  with 
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those  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  get  as  it  were  a 
measure  of  their  accuracy ;  and  secondly,  to  see  whether  the 
relations  of  the  Irish  with  the  Romans  were  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  be  likely  to  influence  their  dress,  customs,  or  laws. 
Of  the  talcs  relating  to  events  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
T^Mofth«  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  most  valuable  in 
mwrrVii****  every  point  of  view  refer  to  what  has  been  very  appropriately 
•^  *         called  the  heroic  period  of  queen  Medb  and  Conchobar  Mac 
Nesaa^  of  Ferdiad  and  Cuchulaind^  which  is  considered  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  prose  and  poetic  tales  celebrating  the  later  and  very  ob- 
scure Ossianio  period, — which  is  usually  reckoned  to  corres- 
pond to  the  second  century,  are  of  much  less  value  both  from  a 
tbeM  chiefly  historical  and  literary  point  of  view.      It  is  from  the  first  class 
O'cuiry.      of  tales  that  Professor  O'Curry  has  drawn  his  best  materials 
relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish.      It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  how  far  they  can  be  looked 
upon  as  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  state  of  Ireland  during 
the  later  pagan  times.     I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  as 
to  the  pagan  character  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  early  tales, 
Gaaiuh       thc  7am  B6   Chuailgne,      That  great  romance  speaks   of  a 
In  the  p«y  of  considerable  body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
AumtuxorA'  Medb  and  her  husband  Ailill.     In  the  story  of  the  Brudiu 
Mh  B4Chu*Daderga  we  find  mention  of  the  presence  of  many  foreigners, 
among  others  of  Saxons,  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  of  Ire- 
land Conaire  M6r.      Ingcel^  the  leader   of  the  piratical  ex- 
pedition so  graphically  described  in  that  fine  tale,  is  stated 
to    have    been  a  ^British    prince    wlio    had    been   banished 
from   his  own  country,  but  from  other  accounts  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  prince  of  the  Connaught  Dam- 
MwTiftc«or  nonians,  Cuscrach^  by  a  British  princess  named  Bera,  dau<!]i- 
British,      ter  of  the  **  kin*^  of  Britain  of  ManandT.^      The  annals  and 
fi«q«en«.     talcs  arc  full  of  instances  of  such  alliances,  not  merely   with 
tlic  British,  but  with  Uie  Picts  and  other  races  of  Great  Britam. 
Besides  the  Damnonii,  several  other  British  tril>es  appear  to 
6e«-ei«i       have  had  branches  in  Ireland,  among  others  the  Biigantes. 
tribe*  hu     Perhaps  the  Colaisii^  a  foreisin  race  acrainst  whom  Aetigiu 

tumcliw  lA  •  *-  c  m. 

Ir»l«i4.  »  Sm  VcUam  !ifS.  R.LA.  Book  uf  Lecaii,  f.  2U,  a. 
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Olmucadha^  a  monarch  of  Ireland  considered  by  some  of  our 
annalists  to  have  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  is  recorded 
to  have  fought  a  battle,  may  also  have  belonged  to  that  tribe, 
for  we  find  mention  of  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  called  Cala- 
tum,  which  Horsley  places  at  Appleby,  and  Baxter  at  Kirby- 
thore  in  Westmoreland. 

In  our  annals  for  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  there  is  fre-  Freqac-at 
quent  mention  of  foreigners  engaged  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  foretgntri 
country.      The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  inform  us  that  w*™ m  iw 
Tighemmas  gained  battles  **over  the  i^iceof  Emher  and  others 
of  the  Irish  and  foreigners  beside".     The  Aengus  above  men- 
tioned is  also  stated  to  have  fought  against  the  "  Longobardai**. 
If  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  people  known  later  by  the  same 
name,  we  must  either  assume  that  the  race  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  northern  struggles  before  they  became  known  to 
the   Romans,  for  the  earliest  mention   of  them   by   Roman 
writers  is  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  in  the  first  century;  or 
that  the  time  of  the  Irish  monarch  falls  within  thA)hristian 
era ;  or  lastly,  that  the  name  was  interpolated  by  a  later  scribe. 
Again,  in   the   curious  history   of  Labraid  Loingsechy  who 
was  forced  into  exile  when  his  grandfather,  Laeghaire  Lore, 
was   murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  then  usurped  the 
throne,    we  are    told  that   he  came*  back  from   the|  foreign 
countries  in  which  he  lived  during  his  granduncle's   reign, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  foreigners  armed  with  a  kind  of 
spear,  called  a  Laigen,  from  which  it  is  supposed  the^ame  of 
the  province  of  Leinster  is  derived.     And  again,  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  battles  in  Irish  story,  that  of  Magh  Mucreimhe, 
near  the  present  Athenry  in  the  county  of  Galway,  fought 
about  A.D.  195,  between  Mao  Con  and  Art^  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  the  former,  we  are  told,  had  the  aid  of  fo- 
reigners, described  as  Franks,  Saxons,  Britons,  and  Albanians. 
An  important  observation  of  Tacitus,  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  later,  shows  us  that  at  least  one  Irish  prince 
was  in  the  camp  of  the  Roman  general,  Agricola,  and   en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  invade  Ireland. 

The  interference  of  neighbouring  peoples  in  Irish  itrugglei 
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led  naturally  to  the  converse,  whenever,  from  foreign  invasion 
or  internecine  war,  Britiiin,  Alba,  or  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
td  Gaul,  offered  a  weak  point  of  attack  or  sufficient  inducement 
to  plunder.  These  expeditions  began,  or  at  least  became 
more  frequent,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  One  of 
tlie  most  romantic  tales  of  the  heroic  period  is  connected  with 
a  plundering  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  Ctichu- 
laind  and  the  celebrated  West-Munster  king  Curoi  Mae  Daire 
took  part,  and  which  is  described  by  Professor  O'Curry  in  his 
lectures.  In  the  ancient  tale  called  the  Tochmorc  Treblainne* 
which  belongs  to  the  same  cycle  as  that  just  mentioned,  Fraech 
induces  the  hero,  Conall  Cernach^  **  to  go  over  the  sea  eastward 
into  Britain,  over  the  Muir  Nicht,  or  English  channel,  over 
Saxony  to  the  north  of  Lombardy,  until  they  reached  the 
Alps",  in  order  to  recover  his  plunder.  The  only  value  of  this 
legendary  journey  is  the  tradition  which  it  preserves  of  fre- 
quent foreign  expeditions.  The  legendary  history  of  CrtmA- 
tliann  Niadhnair,  in  the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign,  according 
to  the  Aur  Masters,  Christ  was  bom,  contains  an  account  of 
some  wonderful  jewels  which  he  brought  back  from  an  expe- 
dition beyond  the  sea.  Under  the  year  a.d.  240,  the  Four 
Masters  record  the  battle  of  Magh  Techt,  and  the  exile  of 
Cormac  across  Magh  JReirij'  that  is  the  "  Plain  of  the  sea",  on 
which  **  occasion  he  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Alba".  A 
previous  monarch,  whose  death  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Ugaine  Mdr,  is  described  as  "  king  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Muir  Toirrian'\  The  Mediterranean  sea,  or  that  part  of  it 
called  the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhian  sea  was  certainly  known  by 
this  name  in  the  11th  and  12  th  centuries,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  sea  between  Cornwall  and  the  coast  of  Britanny, 
and  perhaps  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is 
the  one  referred  to  under  this  name  in  the  ancient  pagan  tales. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  period  between  B.C.  100  to 
AD.  400,  the  Irish  shared  in  the  general  movements  of  the  people 

*  0*Curry  mistook  this  tale  for  part  of  the  Taw  Bb  Fraech. 

'  Cf.  Goth,  etc.,  Rinnan,  Old  Norse  Renna,  to  flow.  Magh  Rein  would 
therefore  be  tlie  **  flowing  plain".  Compare  alto  Sanskrit  ri,  whence  BengMli 
riMOj  flowing,  Greek,  pew. 
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of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  that  they  themselyes  by 
their  incessant  inroads  upon  the  coast  of  Britain  materially 
assisted  in  establishing  Saxon  domination  there 

The  internal  strui^fi^les  of  hostile  races,  and  external  aiffinres- contunt 

.  .  r  itiuggiaof 

sion  of  the  dominant  one,  naturally  led,  as  it  has  invariably  neaHn  trn 

''  'f  oentvriw  of 

led  everywhere,  to  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  rebellion  on©" 


the  other.     During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  war  of  races  was  constant,  and  one,  or  as  some  think  two, 
political  revolutions  occurred.     These  revolutions  are  of  very 
great  interest,  but  unfortunately  the  accounts  of  them  are  not 
only  obscure,  but  distorted  by  those  who  have  transmitted  them. 
The  latter  belonged  to  the  dominant  race,  and  have  accord- 
ingly taken  care  not  to  put  their  opponents  in  a  favourable 
light.      These  revolutions  are  connected  with  people  called  ^<(A«e*  7v«- 
Ailhech  Tuatha,  or  rent- paying  tribes,  as  Professor  O'Curry  eottt* 
explained  the  word.  That  explanation,  though  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, indirectly  gives  us  the  character  of  the  people.    They  are 
usually  identified  with  the  Atticotti  of  Roman  writers;  the 
period  at  which  the  revolutions  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
and   the    resemblance    of   names,  no  doubt  suggesting  the 
notion  of  their  identity.     There  are,  however,  no  reliable 
data  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  although  there  is  much  in- 
direct evidence  in  its  favour.     Dr.  O'Connor  interprets  Ailhech 
Tuatha  as  '^giganteam  gentem";  Dr.  Lynch,  in  his  Cambrensia 
EveriUBy  by  '*  Plebeiorum  hominum  genus**,  an  explanation 
which  agrees  in  the  main  with  O'Curry's.     Dr.  O'Donovan* 
looks  upon  them  as   descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  and  other 
colonists  who  were  treated  as  a  servile  and  hostile  race  by  the 
dominant  Scod.     This  opinion  is  supported  by  tradition,  for, 
according  to  our  legendary  history,  Breas  Mac  Elathan^  one 
of  the  Tuatha  D^  Danand  kings,  was  the  first  who  imposed 
rents  in  Ireland,  and  the  rent-payers  were  chiefly  the  Firbolgs, 
and  so  grievous  were  the  burthens  he  imposed  upon  the  whole 
country,  that  he  was  deposed.     The  Scoti  or  Milesians  con- 
quered the  Tuatha  D4  Danand,  and  in  turn  made  Aithechs  or 
tenants  of  them,  and  so  it  has  continued  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, each  succeeding  conquering  race  obliging  their  conquered 

*  Annah  of  tht  Four  J/afl«rf,  T<d.  i.  p.  95,  note  m. 
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predecessors  to  pay  tributes  and  rents.     The  Irish  Aithechs 
or  tenants  of  to-day  are  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Fir- 
bolgs  and  other  British  and  Belgic  races,  Umorians,  Fomorians, 
Tuatha  D^  Danands,    Milesians,  Gaub,  Norwegians,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Anglo-Normans,  and  English,  each  successive  dominant 
race  having  driven  part  at  least  of  its  predecessors  in  power 
into  the  rent-paying  and  labouring  ranks  beneath  them,  or 
gradually  falling  into  them  themselves,  to  be  there  absorbed. 
This   is  a  fact  which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
theorize  over  the  qualities  of  "  pure  Celts",  whoever  these  may 
i/e« 
Ffi^treroia.     The  fiist  of  the  Aithech  Tuatha  revolutions,  if  indeed  there 
coiKL         were  more  than  one,  occurred,  according  to  the  Annab  of  the 
Four  Masters^  about  ad.  9  or  10.  We  are  told  that  the  monarch, 
Crimthann  Niadhnair,  died  at  his  Dun  on  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
near  Dublin,  a.d.   9.     The  entry  for  the  following  year  is: 
'*The  age  of  Christ  10.    The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cairpri 
Cindcait,  after  he  had  killed  the  nobility,  except  a  few  who 
escaped  from  the  massacre  in  which  the  nobles  were  murdered 
by  the  A ithech  Tuatlia\   This  massacre,  we  are  elsewhere  told, 
took  place  on  Jlagh-Cro,  or  the  Bloody  Plain,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  whither  they  were  invited  to  a  feast  by  the  con- 
spirators of  the  Aithech  Tuatha,  who  then  elected  Cairpri  Cind- 
cait  as  king.     According  to  the  story  as  told  in  nearly  all  our 
ancient  manuscripts,*  the  kingly  race  was  preserved  by  three 
queens,  wives  of  the  lords  of  Ireland,  being  at  the  time  preg- 
nant.    One  of  them  was  Baine^  the  daughter  of  Luath  Mac 
Derera,  king  of  the  Cruithentuaith^  or  Picts,  or,  as  he  is  styled 
in   the  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Master s,  ting  of  Alba ;  the  second 
was  Gruiboy  or,   as  she  is  called  in  the  annals  just  referred 
to,  Cruife^  daughter  of  Gortniat^  king  of  South  Britain ;  and 
the  third  was  Aine,  daughter  of  Caindi^^^  the  great  king  of  the 
South  Saxons.     Baine  had  a  son  eddied  Feradliach  Findfecht- 

*  In  the  copy  of  the  tract  coutaining  this  story  Id  the  Book  of  Ballymote 
(f.  140,  a.a.),  it  is  stated  that  the  tract  was  copied  from  the  Book  of  Glendaloch. 

^0  This  name  is  interesting,  for,  although  it  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of 
the  Saxon  kings'  names,  it  betrays  a  striking  family  likeness  to  the  names  of 
the  kings  of  \\  essex.  In  the^AnnaU  of  ths  Four  liatten  be  if  absurdly  called 
king  of  Saxony. 
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nach,  or  the  Fair  Righteous,  who  is  described  in  the  AnnnU 
of  Hie  Four  Maaten  under  the  year  a.d.  36,  as  the  son  of 
Crimthann  Niadlinair^  but  in  the  tract  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  and  other  MSS.  he  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Fiachnadh 
Finnolaidh^  who  was  killed  a.d,  56,  according  to  the  same 
annals.  Gruibo^  or  Cruifej  who  was  married  to  Fid/ech,  the 
blind  king  of  Munster,  bore  a  son  called  Corb  Olum;  and 
Aine^  who  was  married  to  BreoBal  Mae  Firb^  king  of  Ulster, 
bore  a  son  called  Tipraii  Tireaeh. 

Cairpri  Cindcaitj  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  died,  and  his 
son,  Morand^  sumamed  the  "  Just",  refusing  the  crown,  recom- 
mended the  restoration  of  the  princes  so  providentially  pre- 
served. Feradhach  became  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  progeni- 
tor of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  from  whom  are  descended 
the  principal  families  of  Ulster  and  Connaught;  Corb  Olum 
became  king  of  Munster,  and  progenitor  of  the  celebrated 
Olioll  Olum,  from  whom  are  descended  the  principal  families 
of  Munster;  Tiprait  Tireach  became  king  of  Ulster,  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  Magennis  and  other  families  in  the  east  of 
Ulster.  This  was  the  Morand  about  whom  the  legend  has 
come  down  to  us,  that  he  had  a  collar  which,  when  put  about 
the  neck  of  a  guilty  person,  squeezed  him  to  death,  but  when 
put  about  the  neck  of  an  innocent  person,  expanded  until  it 
reached  the  earth. 

According  to  the  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Mastera,  a  second  revo-  8««jj^  '«▼•• 
lution  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  56,  when  the  Fiacha 
Finnfolaidli  above  mentioned  was  slain  at  the  slaughter  of 
Magh'bolg  (now  Moybolgue,  in  the  county  of  Cavan),  by  the 
provincial  kings,  leaving  his  wife,  Eiiline,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Alba,  pregnant  of  a  son,  Tuaihal  Teachtmhar^  or  the 
legitimate,  who  afterwards  became  monarch  of  Ireland.  The 
leader  of  the  second  insurrection  was  Elim,  son  otConra,  king 
of  Ulster,  who  like  Cairpri  became  monarch,  and  is  said  to 
have  reigned  for  twenty  years.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Aichill,  now  the  Hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara,  by  the  Tuaihal  above  mentioned.  The  latter  there- 
upon succeeded  to  the  monarchy,  though  not,  it  would  appear, 
without  great  opposition,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  fought  no  less 
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than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  battles  against  the  various 
tribes  of  Firbolgs  and  other  non-Scotic  peoples  in  the  country. 
These  accounts  are  very  confused,  and  require  to  be  very 
Ti»e  accounts  carefully  analyzed.     The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  tell  us 

of  these  ro-  .  .  . 

volutions     that  Crimihann  died  quietly  at  his  Dun;  while  it  is  implied  in 

Tery  con*  .  . 

foMMi.  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Invasions  that  he  perished  in  the 
revolution  of  the  Atticotti.  According  to  the  Annals,  Cairpri 
Cindcait  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  immediately  after 
the  death  otCrimthann^  the  usurper  succeeding  to  the  legitimate 
sovereign  without  any  interregnum.  In  the  second  revolution 
the  chief  actors  are  provincial  kings,  who  must  have  been 
either  the  immediate  legitimate  successors  of  the  very  men  re- 
stored by  Morand  after  the  first;  or  they  must  have  been 
themselves  usurpers  of  the  party  of  Cairpri,  It  is  important, 
however,  that  the  plot  in  both  cases  is  the  same — an  assembly 
oi  the  people,  a  massacre  at  a  feast,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
royal  line  was  cut  off,  save,  in  the  first  instance,  three  unborn 
children,  and  in  the  second,  one,  who  are  subsequently  re- 
stored. There  is  the  further  confusion  that  not  only  is  the  mother 
of  Feradhachy  the  prince  restored  by  Morand^  the  daughter  of 
Baine^  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  but  the  mother  of  Fevd- 
limidh  JRechtmhar^  or  the  Lawgiver,  son  of  Tuathaly  is  also  a 
Baine;  this  Ftidlimidh  having  been,  like  his  father,  restored 
to  power  after  what  may  be  called  a  third  revolution.  Again, 
the  son  of  this  Feidlimidh  the  Lawgiver,  the  celebrated  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  was  slain  by  an  Ulster  prince  of  the 
same  name  as  the  restored  Ulster  prince  who  escaped  so  provi- 
dentially the  massacre  of  the  first  Aithech  Tuatha  revolution. 
But  the  confusion  of  the  narrative  of  the  Four  Masters  attains 
a  climax  when,  under  the  year  a.d.  15,  it  makes  Feradhach, 
who  was  not  yet  bom  in  a.d.  10,  king  of  Ireland !     Keating, 

Keaung's     like  the  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  other  MSS. 

cottic WTO- "which  I  quoted  above,  makes  Cairpri  succeed  Fiacha  Fino- 
laidhy  A.D.  56,  and  thus  gets  rid  of  the  first  Aithech  Tuatha 
revolution  altogether.  His  account  is  certainly  quite  as  con- 
sistent, notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticism  of  Dr.  Lynch  and 
Dr.  0*Donovan,**  as  the  contradictory  and  confused  narrative  of 

*'  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masting  i.  p.  97,  note. 
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the  Four  Masters.     The  revolution  of  the  Aithech  Tuatha^  so  KMttnrt 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  traditions  which  have  come  eottio  wro. 
down  to  us,  and  especially  by  the  lists  of  tribe  names  of  the  ^ 
ruling  and  of  the  paying  classes,"  proves  that  the  power  6f 
the  dominant  Scotic  or  Milesian  lords  was  confined  to  a  por- 

>*  "  The  names  of  the  Rent- tribes  n  Etbluirg^  Tuatk   Ligmutne^    Tuath^ 

and  their  divisions  according  to  the  Tregae,  Tuath  Mauaige^  Tuath  Airbre^ 

Book  of  Glendaloch:  The  Kent- payers  Tuath  GUuraighi^  Tuath  Connraigh§^ 

now  distributed  themselYes  over  Eriu  Tuath  LuaigtuT. 

after  the  eztinctkm  of  her  free  chil-  **  It  was  after,  these  that  rent  of 

dren  and  her  free  men,  namely  forty-  base  service  grew  upon  the  free  clnnna 

six    tribes,    viz.: — Semrighe,    Saith'  of  Eriu,  viz.,  the  lands  on  which  they 

righe,  Btnntraighe,  Cathraighe^  Croth-  [i.e.  the  rent-paying  clanns]   serTcd 

raigh^    Brughraide,    Scothraighj  La-  were  Uiken  from   them    by  the  free 

thrai^he,    Carraiahe^    Gabhraigh,  h»  clanns,  and  tliey  were  subdued,  and 

Uratghe,     Mtndroighe^     Teocraiph^f  the  free  clauns  multiplied  over  them, 

Mathrai^he,  Ntidhratghe^    Callratghe^  and  took  their  lands  from  them,  so 

Bondratght,  Bladhraight^  Ludraighe,  that  the  base  rent  followed  upon  the 

Luffraighe^     Condraighe,    Sedraufhe,  free  clanns  consequently,  as  attached 

Crranrawhe,     Curaigh,      Glosratght^  to  the  land.    For  all  the  men  of  Erin 

Bibraigh€t       Boecraige,       Corcoige,  were  free,  except  those  we  have  enu* 

Cor  CO    Aingtj    Corco    Dtga^    Corco  merated". 

MaighLCoreo  Mutch,  Corco  Saikhend  **  The   Kent-paying  tribes    were 

Cm-co  Bilij  Corco  Bruidiy  Dal  Mochon  distributed  throughout  all  Eriu,  and 

Dal  n-Didail,  Dal  Mathrach^  Dal  the  bondage  rule  of  the  lords  of  Eriu 

Maigni^  Dal  TidilU,  Dal  Mochoirp  was  established  over  them  atter  they 

Dal  Mendato,  Dal  Muide,  Dal  Muig-  had  distributed  them,  ut  est  hie. 

H  Dal Mecon^  Dal'h  Uiacide".  "The  Gatleoin  in  the  province  of 

*'  These  are  the  tribes  of  the  Rent-  Leinster,  north  of  Gabar  ;^ ')  and  three 

IMyert.    Their  Tu a/ A<  follow  here: —  divisions  upon  them;   Tuath  Fidga, 

Gaileomt    Tuath   Aithechtha,    Tuath  Tuath  Fochmain,  and  Tuath  Aitht' 

Fochmaind,     Tuath    Fidhga,     Tuath  chda,     Tuatha      Fochmann     in     Ui 

Firbb,  Tuath  Brecraighe,  Tuath  Trei'  Faifoi^>  and  on  the  Fotharta  Air^ 

thimi^   Tuath  Semonn,  Tuath    Biob-  brech^)  and  on    ^/mtitm*^>  [and  the 

raighty  Tuath  Mac  Dtrbhchon,  Tuath  Martini,  D.  McFirbis],  and  what  be- 

Benntraighef  Tuath   Maistini,    Tuath  longs  to  it  of  families.  iViaM  ^u/i0cA(/a 

Catnge,  Tuath  Bibraighe,  Tuath  Sen*  were  upon  the  east  of  the  Lifliey,  to  the 

mogad,     Tuath     Sef^Frann^     Tuath  sea.    Tuath  Fidga  upon  the  Forthu- 

Fer-MorCf     Tuaih     Gebtine,     Tuath  ata'^^  of  Leinster,  and  upon  Ui  Cenn- 

Emenrigh€t  Tuath  Mac  Umoir,  Tuath  seilaighS^y  [Ui  Failae,  D,  McF,'] 

Cathbarr^  Tuath  Currat,  Tuath  Fer-  **  Tuath  Brecraighe  upon  Leinster, 

Buidi,  Tuath  Fer-Ninaigy  Tuath  Cath-  South  of  Gabar,  ue^  upon  Os8ory.^'> 

raige,     Tuath     Sen-Chineoil,    Tuath  Tuath   Treithimt  in  AJag  Bregutn,^*) 

Choncobairni,  Tuath  Mac  Umor,  Tuath  and  in  the  £>  ganacht  of  Cashel,  etc. 

Resent  Umoir,  Tuath  Domnann,  Tuath  Tuath  Semonn  in  the  Decies  of  Mun- 

Cruithnech,  Tuath  Cregraighe,  Tuath  ster.^')     Tuath   Carraio  in    Ui  Lia^ 

Ochuinne,  Tuath  Guaire,  Tuath  Fard'  than,^^^>  and    in    Ui   Mac   Cailli,^^*> 

tru,  Tuath  Cruithnech  [of  the  North],  Tuath  Bibraighe  in    Corcolaighe,^^^^ 

Tuath  Buain,    Tuatha  Selli,  Tucuh,  Tuatha  Mac  Derbchon  in  Feara  Mm^ 

(1)  Probably  Loch  Gabhon,  <.«.,  Loagh  Oower  or,  Logore,  near  Danahangblin,  ccontj 
of  Meath  (3)  Offaly— the  baronies  of  Kast  and  West  (^ffaly  In  the  county  of  Kildare; 
hortnahlnch  and  Tlnuahlnch  in  Qaeen't  County,  and  the  part  of  King's  County  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  (S)  A  territory  about  the  Hill  of  Croghan,  in  the  King's 
County.  (4)  Ibe  Hill  of  Allen,  county  of  Kildare.  (6)  Part  of  the  counties  of  ^\lclllow  and 
Carlow.  (0)  South  Leinster.  (7)  The  territory  included  in  the  piesent  diocese  of  Ossory. 
(8)  The  baronies  of  ItU  and  OAk  East,  county  of  Tlpperary.  (9)  The  west  part  of  the  county 
of  Waterford.  (10)  Barony  of  Barrymore,  adjoining  Corli  Uaibour.  (11)  Barony  of 
Imokilly,  county  of  CotIl     (IS)  Baronios  of  West  Carbory,  Beare,  and  Bantry,  countj  ot 
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Thu  rero-    tioQ  of  the  countrv  at  some  short  time  previous  to  the  series 
the  scotic    of  civil  wars  which  uhimatelv  ended  in  the  revolution;  and 

power  to  ./  » 

rw^nt**"  ^^^^  these  wars  were  caused  by  their  efforts  to  extend  their 
power  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  fo- 
reign expeditions,  and  the  occupation  of  part  of  Britain,  of 
winch  I  shall  presently  speak,  had  momentarily  weakened 
the  Scotic  power,  and  enabled  the  subjugated  races  to  assert 
for  a  time  their  independence.     After  the  restoration,  the  Sco- 

iHsiributiofi  tic  lords,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  overthrow  of 

of  conquered         .  ,        ,  .       .  .  ., 

th***  h   t  ^^^^^  domination,  appear  to  have  distributed  the  subject  tribes 
the  country,  throughout  the  couutry,  and  so  arranged  their  strongholds  or 

ghe,0^i  Tuath  B^ntraighe  in  UiEchach  [Gabhral.C''^   Tuath  Eminrighe  in  Or- 

of  MuHRter/'*'  Tuath  Mairlini  in  Mua-  mond,  (*•)  and  in  the  Ellitsy^  Tuatha 

craight  Mitaint,^ ' ' '  and  the  east  of  Fe-  Maca  n-  Umoir  in  Dal  Cais^  (' *  >  and  i  n 

fitMj,i»«)  and  Ling    Tuiliy^)  and    Tir  Ui  Fiachrach  Aidni.^^)    The  Tuatha 

Aec/a,^^*'  and  Breguui}<^^>  etc,    and  Ua  Cathbar  and  Ua  Carta  m  Cor- 

ill  Ui  Cairpre  ^^^  ca  Mwch\^^^^>  and  Corca   Baicainn,^* 

'^Thefieedof  theslaTetoftheronsof  and  of  Duibne,  ^**>  in  Corcomruadh 

Miledh,  in  We«t  Munster,  and  in  Corco-  and  Laighdi,  o^  and  in  the  Ellif!$,9,nd 

Lhnbfine,^^^^  and    in    the  Eoganacht  in  C/airAni/*')  in  3fii«craiyA6,(**> and 

of  Loch  Lein,^*^y  and  of  RaMinn,^**^  of  OicA«,(M)  in  Ui  ChonaUl 
and  of  AtHCy^^*)  and  of    Gltnnamh-        "  Tuath    Ferrudi    in     Corcmodh- 

nacA,t">  etc.  Tuath  Sen  Erann  firstly  ruadhA*^)    Tuath  Ftr-mnai^*^^  in  the 

in  CiarraigheLuachra,^*^)  And  in  LaU'  Eoganacht    of    Ros  Argait,    and  in 

e^.air  DeagaidS*^ *    Tuath  fFer]  More,  ArainnS**)        Tuath    Cathraighe    in 

and    Tuaih    Geibtine  in   ui  ChonaUl  Southern  Ui  AfaineS^^y     Tuath  Sen 

Cork.  (18)  The  ancient  territory  of  Fermoy,  comprising  the  present  baronies  of  Fermoy, 
and  Condons,  and  Clangibbon.  (14)  The  southern  Declea,  east  of  the  coanty  of  Waterfurd. 
(15)  Bartinies  of  Colslea  and  Small  County  In  the  coanty  of  Limerick,  and  Clan- 
William  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a  distrlci  of  which  the  rillsge  of  Emly  was  the 
centre.  (16)  Baronies  of  IlTa  and  Ofla,  county  of  Tipperary,  about  Slieve  na-mBann. 
(17)  The  district  about  Kells,  county  of  Meatli.  (18)  No  doubt  Museraidhe  Luaehra^ 
the  country  of  O'n-Aotlha,  along  the  Blackwater,  county  of  Cork,  and  not  the  barony 
of  Tir  Hugh,  county  <>f  Done^d.  (19)  Baruny  of  Clanwiiliam,  county  of  Tipperary. 
(30)  Baronies  of  Carberry,  county  of  Cork.  (21)  harony  c»f  Corcaguiny,  coanty  of  Kerry. 
(22)  A  district  around  the  Lake  of  Killamey.  (28)  Barony  of  Klnelmeaky,  coanty  of 
Cork.  (24)  Knockany,  county  of  Limerick.  (25)  Glanworth,  barony  of  Fermoy,  county  of 
Cork.  (2ti)  North  uf  Kerry  and  adjoining  pait  of  the  county  of  Limerick.  (27)  Silere 
Loughra,  near  Castlelsland,  county  of  Keny.  (28)  Baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  (^nello, 
coanty  of  Limerick.  (29)  Barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  cuanty  of  Tipperary.  (80)  Ely  O'Carroll, 
Le.,  the  baronies  of  Clonltsk  and  Ballybrlt,  in  King's  County,  and  the  baronies  of  Ikerrln 
and  El>ogarty  in  the  connty  of  Tipperary.  (31)  The  county  of  Lbure.  (82)  The  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  diocese  of  Kilmacdoagh,  In  the  soath  of  the  county  Qalway.  (88)  The  Corea 
Muiihe  were  a  sept  of  the  Ui  FidhgenU  whose  chief  was  Mae  Energy  (or  Mac  Ennery).  The 
parlfth  of  Castletown  where  he  resided  is  still  called  Corea  MuUh€l.  (84)  Haroniesof  Clon> 
derlaw,  Moyarta,  and  Ibricken,  In  the  west  of  the  coanty  of  Clare.  (86)  Barony  of  Corcom- 
roe  county  of  Clare.  (30)  Co-rxteiisive  with  the  present  diocese  of  Koss,  in  the  south-west 
of  the  county  Cork.  (37)  Barony  of  Owney,  coanty  of  Tipperary.  f88)  i.4.,  Mtucraidhs 
BreoghaiH^  part  ot  the  baronv  of  Clanwiiliam,  connty  Tipperary.  (89)  A  territory  in  Ui 
Chtmaill,  see  note  28.  (40)  That  part  of  the  territory  of  ancient  Corcomroe,  extending 
westward  f^om  Corra  an  Huaid,  now  Coranroe,  to  Ath  an  Roidet  now  Kosdford  ;  it  also 
Included  the  mountain  of  Siiabh  EibhUne^  and  |)erhaps  that  part  of  Tualieran,  or  Tvkatha 
Raima,  called  Atohar  Ui  Ruaidhin,  i.e.,  Fw  Ruidi  In  the  barony  of  Corcomroe,  connty  of 
Clare  (41)  The  district  of  the  present  barony  of  Galmoy,  county  of  Kilkenny.  (42)  Tuatha 
Fer  Ninai*,  probably  the  i>Uiganac'it  ]ndat$a,  or  of  the  Islands  of  Aran  In  the  bay  ot  Galway, 
which  included  some  of  the  sea- board  land  of  that  county,  and  also  of  the  north- west 
coast  of  Clare.  It  appears  to  have  extended  aa  far  aa  Leim  in  Eieh  cattle,  or  Horse  Leap 
castle,  the  well  linown  residence  of  the  kings  of  Thomond,  in  the  barony  of  Corcomroe. 
O'Uouoran  marks  it  as  a  place  noknown.  See  O'Dugaa's  Topogr.^  p.  220,  n.n.  G90,  691. 
Bnt  aas   Wandtringt  of  MaioUmUCt  Boat,  Leabhar  na  b-Uidhre,  p.  22.     (48)  A  district  on 
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Duns  as  to  support  each  other,  and  enable  them  to  warn  the  Dutribntton 
country  of  any  hostile  movement  of  the  people.     This  distri-  tiiS"**" 
bution  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after  the  restoration  of  utrMantrx. 
Feradaeh  Finnfechtnach,   son  of  Crimthann  Niadhnair^   ac- 
cording  to   the   Four   Masters,  but  son  of  Fiacha   Finola, 
according  to  the  tract  already  referred  to.     Now,  this  Fiacha^ 
according  to  the  Four  Masters,  was  father  of  Tuathal  Techtmhar. 
After  this  distribution  it  is  not  probable  that  the  subjected 
tribes  succeeded  in  regaining  their  lands  and  power,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  chief  revolution  of  the  Aithech  Tuatha  took 

ChtneoU  in  Northern   Ui  MatneS**^  TttredhS**) 

The   Tuath  CancobartU^  and   of  the  **  Tuath    Ochaine   [Fochmuim^    D. 

sons  of  C/imor  upon  Ui  Briuin,^*^^  and  McF]  and  Tuath  Guaire  from  Ross 

around  Loch  Cimt,^*^^  and  in  Ctuam  G^uiYA**'    in    Tir    Oiuiia^   [CAon«ai7, 

/WAe.(*7>      Tuaih   Resen  upon   the  D.  McF.]    to   Afagh    Celncy^*^')  and 

Conmaicn^^**>   from    Ath   Mogho  to  [round,  D.   McF.]   to  EasntaiihS^^ 

t!ie  sea.    The  Tuath  Mic  Umor  in  Tuath  Tarduis  in  Tir  Eoqain^^**^  and 

UmallS**)     Tuath  Ftr  Domnann  in  in  ^»  iVet// of  the  north,  TuaM  Crtii/. 

the  country  of  Ceara^^^^  and  in  Ui  nech   [not  given  i>j    1>.  McPirbis], 

Amaigad,^**^   and    in   Ui   Fiachrach  of    the  north  from   the     Sidhan  of 

Borth,<»>  from  the   [river]   Rodbf^)  Sliabh  an  Chaimf^'^*)  to  Lough  Koyle, 

to  the  [river]    Congnaig^^^*)  iu  Car'  and  from  Demos  of  Tir  Hugh  t^**^  to 

pri^^)oiDiom  Clia/th^^y  the  Bann.     Tuath  Cruiihneth  in  the 

'*  Tuath  Cruithnechin  Magh  Aetf^^^y  country  of  Ulidia,^^'>  and  in  Afagh 

and  Magh  Luvg,^^^  from  Loch  CV  to  Colha.^^^^    Tuath  Buaim  of  the  Dim- 

BrogaiC  [ Bruigheol],^^)  and  to  the  buair^  and   Tuath   Sei/e  in  iJal  Ai* 

Siiannon.  raidhe.^^^)    Tuath  Nebliura  in  Airghi- 

•*  Tuath  Crecraighe  in  Luighni^^^ot  o//a,^'*>from  Glen  Righe^'^>  to  Lough 

Connacht  and  around  Lodi  jTecAad^^*'^  Erne,  and  from  Buaigh  [Bauna]  to 

and  about  Corann  ^*')  and  about  Btr-  Lough    Foyle.      Tuath  Ligmaine  in 

lUM  of  Tir  OuUla,^*^)  as  far  as  Magh  GaiengaS^^^    The  Tuath  of  tlie  sons 

both  fidea  of  the  river  Suck,  barony  of  Clonmacnowen,  county  of  Q^lway  (t4)  A  district 
between  Lough  hee  and  the  river  Suck,  in  the  couuty  of  Roscommon,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sligo  and  Mayo  (4d)  Barony  of  CUre,  county  of  Gslway.  (46)  Loag^  llackett, 
barony  of  Ciaie.  (47)  i  hare  not  identified  this  place';  it  roust  be,  however,  in  the  same 
district  as  the  two  preceding  plaoes.  (48)  Baronies  of  Kilmaiiio.  conntv  of  Mayo, 
aad  Donniore,  oo«nty  of  Gala-ay.  (49)  Baronies  of  Muirvsk  and  Biirnshoole,  In  ttie 
west  of  Mayo.  (60)  Barony  of  C!arra,  county  of  Mayo.  (61)  Tirawjey  in  the  county 
Mayo.  (6:1)  A  territory  embracing  part  or  the  whule  of  the  banmicH  of  Carra,  LrrK 
and  Tlrawley,  in  Mayo,  and  Tirrrragh,  and  that  part  of  Car  bury  south  uf  Urumcliff 
In  ^go.  (63)  Now  the  Kobe,  v/hence  the  to»u  name  Baliinrobe,  county  Slayo  (64) 
A  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Drurociifr,  county  of  Sligo.  (66)  Barony  of 
Carbury,  north  of  county  of  Sligo.  (66)  DrumclifT,  county  of  Sligo.  (67)  A  plain  In  Uos- 
common  extending  from  near  the  town  of  that  name  to  the  bartiny  ot  Boyle,  and 
from  the  Shannon  to  Csatlereagh.  (68)  The  pieftent  barony  of  Boyle,  county  uf  Ros- 
common. (69)  Briole  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  county  of  Ko*comu)on.  fCU)  A  ter- 
ritory represented  by  the  diocese  of  Achonry,  and  the  name  of  which  Is  preset  ved  in  that 
of  the  barony  of  Lagney,  In  the  county  of  bllga  (61)  Lough  Gara,  county  of  Sligu.  {S2t 
Barony  of  CoroiM,  couuty  of  Sligo  (63)  Barony  of  llrerilli,  couuty  <>f  Sligo.  (64)  i.e.,  Ungh 
Turedh  na  M-Ftfrnorach^  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilmactranny.  barony  uf  'lirvrnll, 
and  coanty  of  >ligo.  (66)  RossgulL  a  piomontory  In  the  barony  of  Kilmacrennan,  couuty  uf 
l>onegaL  (66)  Ihe  plain  of  Moy,  between  the  rivers  Lme  and  l>roHes,  county  uf  Donegal. 
(67)  I  he  falls  of  the  tme  at  Bailyshannou  (68)  Tyrone.  (69)  I'rubdbly  Carnieel,  or  Cam 
tsiadhtul^  the  cam  ot  Siadhail,  bar  ny  of  Dunganon,  county  uf  Tyrone.  (70)  Gap  o  Bai  nis- 
more,  coanty  of  1/onegaL  (71)(^antiesof  Down  and  Antrim,  east  of  the  Bann  and  Lough 
Mea^h.  (72)  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Iveagh,  county  of  l>own.  (78)  Eastern  coast  of 
Down  and  Antrim,  as  far  north  as  Slemmlsh.  (74)  Oriel,  cousisting  of  pai-ts  of  the  counties 
of  Louth,  Monafhan,  Armagh,  and  Fermanagh.    (76)  The  vale  of  .Newiy.    (76)  1  he  baruuj  of 
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place  under  Fiacha^  as  Keating  and  the  Book  of  Invasions 
assumed,  and  the  distribution  under  his  son  Tuathal,  The 
resistance  offered  to  such  forcible  displacements  of  tribes  would 
account  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  battles  the  latter 
is  gaid  to  have  fought,  as  abeady  mentioned,  against  the  va- 
rious non-Scotic  trib"^.  We  may  assume  that  this  distribution 
of  the  tribute-paying  tribes  occurred  in  the  first  years  of 
TuathaFa  reign,  which  ended  after  over  thirty  years'  duration, 
in  A.D.  106,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  while,  according 
to  other  authorities,  the  Aithech  Tuailia  war  was  only  finally 
suppressed  in  the  year  130,  so  that  his  death  may  not  have 
occurred  before  the  year  160." 
Firat appear-     If  the  Atticotti  of  historv  bc  identical  with  the  Aithech 

•nee  of  Atti*  ,  ... 

cotiinBri-  Tuatha^  their  first  appearance  in  Britain  must  have  been 
Sibuu  n  *"  ^^^sed  by  the  forcible  displacement  of  the  conquered  tribes. 
Large  bodies  of  them  must  also  have  acted  as  mercenaries  to 
the  Irish  monarchs  on  their  foreign  expeditions.  They  are 
not  named  by  Ptolemy  among  British  tribes,  which  is  negative 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  Irish  origin.     The  first  Roman 

of  Tredha  in  Westmeaih  and  upon  Luaighne  in  the  Breagha,^^^  and  in 

the    Ftara  Ftara^'^^)  and   in    Cutr-  Laeghairff^^^^  and  uiArdgul,^^^  and  in 

cneS^^>     Tuath  Masraighe   in   Magh  tiie  two    Deluiru,^*^^    and     Ui  Mac 

SUcht(^^>  in  Ui  Briuin  of  Breifne  l"**)  Uaisf^*^  and  to  Temar,^*^^  and  from 

Tuath  Airbri   in    Ttabtha    [on    the  Inbher  Colptha,^^)  to  the  conflaence 

south  side  of,  D.  McFirbis].     Tuath  at  Clonard.  And  in  such  way  were 

Giasrai^he  in  Cairpri,^^^)  and  about  they  distributed**  [and  the  rent  of 

Loch  6t/eft.('^)     Tuath  Connraighe  in  Eiriu  was  imposed  upon  them.    And 

Sliabh  Brtagh!^*   and  in  Mughdor-  it  is  forty-seven   Tuaths  in  all  that 

tMS^*^  and  in  Uib  Saghain{^^'*  and  in  are  to  be    counted    of    them.     J>. 

the  Feara  Hois^  ^*)  and  in  the  Feara  McFirbis].  Book  of  Batlgmote^f.  140, 

Arda<^^>  and  in  the  Feara  Lurg^(^>  aa.,  and  McFirbis,  Book  of  Genea- 

and  in  the  two  CremthanruS^^^  Tuath  iogies,  pp  47  to  52. 

Uor-Galllon  in  Meath,  snd  psrt  of  Clankea  In  Caran.  (77)  TeaihbJui,  or  Taffla  North,  coniisted 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  connty  of  Longford.  Teathbha^  or  TaflSa  South,  of  the  weatern 
half  of  Westmeath,  the  boundary  line  being  the  rirer  Inny  (78)  The  barony  of  Kilkenny 
West,  county  of  Westmeath.  (79)  A  district  around  Ballymagauran,  coaiity  of  Cavan.  (HO; 
The  conntles  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  the  Ui  Bruin  being  in  the  latter,  (-^l)  Cairprt  Chibhra^ 
harony  of  Granard,  in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Longford.  (83)  Loeh  SaUen — Lough  Shealin, 
on  the  borders  of  Caran.  Longford,  and  Westmeath.  (83)  SUere  breagh.  county  of  Louth. 
(84)  Barony  of  Cremome,  county  of  Monaghanu  (85)  A  territory  to  the  north  of  Ardbraecan, 
eonnty  of  eath.  (86)  Pat  t  of  the  barony  of  Kamey.  in  Monaglian,  and  the  sdjoming  district 
in  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath.  (87)  Barony  of  Kerrard,  county  of  Loutli.  (88)  B  «rony 
of  Lnrg,  county  of  MonaghAU  (M9)  Barony  of  Slane,  county  of  If  eath.  (9())  The  plain  along 
the  sea  coast  in  East  Meath  and  Louth,  to  the  r  ver  Annagtis,  near  Dnndalk.  (91)  The  dis- 
trict about  Trim,  conesponding  to  the  areater  part  ot  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Trim  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  f.  16,  b.  b.  as  "  in- 
flnlftiu  Lolguirl  Brf^".  (t)3)  In  Eaitt  Meath,  but  position  not  determined.  (93)  Dealbhna  Be^, 
the  Barony  of  Demi  Fore  in  lutst  Meath  Dealbhna  Mor,  the  barony  of  Delvin  in  the  eant- 
em  part  of  Westmeath.  (94)  Barony  of  Moyfenrath,  Bast  Meath.  (96)  Tara,  oounty  of 
lleath.    (96)  The  estvuiry  of  the  Boyne. 

"  See  A.  Four  M.^  note  7,  yoI.  i.  p.  98. 
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author  who  mentions  them  is  Ammianus/*  and  their  historic  st  Jerome*! 
existence  was  short.  St.  Jerome  mentions  them  in  connection  ^Atucotu 
with  the  Scots,  the  picture  which  he  paints  of  both  being  very 
unfavourable,  and  based  rather  on  prejudice  than  accurate  in- 
formation.'^ Milesian  writers  themselves  have  not  been  very 
favourable  to  the  Aitliech  Tuatha,  Cairpri  Cindeait,  like  all 
other  revolutionists,  whether  in  the  interest  of  royalty  or  re* 
publicanism,  of  oligarchy  or  democracy,  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  final  unsuccess  of  the  cause.  One  of  the  most  Bardie  te- 
striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bards  distorted  cf«"rpH 
history  in  the  interest  of  the  ruling  race  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
pulsive colours  in  which  the  person  as  well  as  the  rule  of  Cairpri 
have  been  painted.  He  was  called  the  "  Cat-head",  and  figured 
by  the  poets  with  the  ears  of  a  cat,  and  his  face  covered  with 
fur.  The  state  of  the  country  during  his  supposed  reign  is 
pictured  in  the  gloomiest  colours ;  nature  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  legitimate  rulers  by  refusing  her 
accustomed  gifts:  the  grass  withered,  the  com  was  blighted,  the 
cattle  got  murrain.  But  when  the  Milesian  rule  was  restored, 
according  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  Feradhach  the  *'  Just**, 
**  good  was  Ireland  during  his  time.  The  seasons  were  right 
tranquil.  The  earth  brought  forth  its  fruit ;  fishful  its  river 
mouths ;  milkful  the  kine".  During  the  supposed  reign  of  the 
second  Aithech  king,  Elinij  nature  again  declared  against  the 
usurper,  and  the  land  was  without  corn,  milk,  fruit,  or  fish. 

The  translation  of  Cindcait  by  "Cat- Head"  is  probably  the  cindeau  did 
suggestion  of  some  malignant  bard.     The  Welsh  laws  applied  "cit-hcad". 
the  term  *'  caetK^  to  the  lowest  class  of  serfs  or  slaves,  and 
Cindcait  would  consequently  mean  head  of  the  serfs  or  unfree 
men.    This  explanation  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the 

^<  xxvL  4 ;  xxvii.  8. 

'*  Scotomin  natio  ozores  proprias  non  habet,  et  quasi  Platonis  politiam  le- 
gerit  et  CatonU  lectetur  exemplam,  nulla  apud  eos  conjux  propri^  est  sed  ut 
quique  libitum  fuerit,  pecudum  more  lasciviunt. — Advers.  Jovinian.  Scoto- 
mm  et  Atticotorum  ritu  ac  de  Republica  Piatonis  promiscuas  uxores  com- 
muoet  liberoi  habeant.  EpitU  ad  Ocean.  Ipse  adulesceutulas  in  Gallia  Tidi 
Attiootoe  (a/.  Atticottos),  gentem  Britannicam,  liumaoia  yesci  carnibus. 
Advers.  Joviman^ 
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circumstance  that  the  subjected  clans  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  same  race  as  many  British  tribes  on  the  west  coast  of 
Britain,  and  that  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions,  Cairpri 
was  himself  an  Aithech,  Another  explanation  may,  however, 
be  found  in  the  existence  of  the  name  Cat  among  the 
Cruilheniuaith,  who  were,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  at  p. 
xxvii.,  among  the  defeated  rent-payers.  One  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Cruithne  who  divided  Alba  between  them  was  called 
Cat. 
jiornndB.  There  is  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  doubt  about  Morann  or 
to?  Ill  the*^  J/orand,  as  about  Cairpri  and  the  other  personages  who 
levJiuuon.  figured  in  the  Aithech  Tuatha  revolution.  According  to  the 
Four  Masters,  Atorand  was  the  son  of  Cairpri.  But  the  tract 
already  quoted  tells  us  that;  "  These  were  the  three  rent-payers 
who  were  the  chief  advisers  of  the  rent-paying  tribes  of  Eriu 
at  this  time,  viz.,  Morand,  and  Buan,  and  Cairpri  Cindcait; 
and  Cairpri  Cindcait  was  the  head  of  them  all :  and  they  ad- 
vised the  Aithech  Tuatha  to  kill  their  lords".  In  the  Tdin  B6 
Chuailgne,  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  Morand  and 
Cairpri  are,  however,  offered  by  Medb  as  sureties  for  the  per- 
formance of  her  promises  to  Ferdiad,^^  and  are  clearly  intro- 
duced there  aa  gods,  or  mythical  personages.  The  name  of 
the  third  adviser,  Buan^  is  so  like  Buand,  or  Buanand^ — which 
also  occurs  in  the  Tdin  Bb  Chuailgne^^ — forms  of  the  name  of 
the  great  goddess  Anand^  that  taken  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  others  in  the  **  Fight  of  Ferdiad"  just  alluded 
to,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  three  advisers  of  the 
uoraud      Aithech  Tuatha  were  their  gods.**     If  there  was  a  real  Morand 

proUabty  , 

mythoio^-  conuccted  with  the  Atiicotti.  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  my- 

eal  person       ,  .      ,  mi* 

•aes  or       thical  pcrsonagcs  were  attributed  to  him    exactly  as  the  legends 
of  the  Tuatha  D^  Danand  goddess  Brigit  daughter  of  Vagdai 

'*  See  Fight  of  FerdiaJ,  Appendix,  yoI  ii.  p.  419. 

1"  Morand  is  usually  called  Mac  Matin.    See  Cormae's  Glou  y.  Morann. 

1^  See  Fight  of  /erJtW,  Appendix,  yol  ii,  p.  455.  A  Tuatha  D€  Danand 
chief  named  Samer,  bad  a  daughter  also  name  Buan.  She  gave  judgment 
between  the  Ultonians  as  to  ^ho  was  most  worthy  of  the  champion's  bit  at 
a  feast,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Cuchulaind.  bhe  too  appears 
to  have  been  a  goddess,  as  she  is  said  to  have  ruled  the  spirits  of  the  glens, 
t\\e  Geiniti  Giindi  Queen  Medb  herself  api>ears  to  have  exercised  tupreoie 
authority  over  those  spirits.    See  Leab.  na  h-Uidkrifp  lOdi  ooL  1. 
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Mar^  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  St.  Brigit,  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  Cairpre^  Morand^  and  Feradliaeh 
are  all  mythical  personages. 

Tuatkal  Teehtmhar  or  "  the  Legitimate**,  has'  all  the  charac-  fwou/a 
teristics  of  reality  about  him,  and  his  reign  is  especially  inte- age ;  ^'^'' 
resting  as  marking  perhaps  the  epoch  of  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  political  system  which  existed  down  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  English  power  in  Ireland.     Until  the  time  of  this 
Idng,  Meath  consisted  of  only  one  principality  or  Tuath^  a 
term  which  will  be  fully  explained  in  a  subsequent  section ;  he 
enlarged  it  to  eighteen,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  mensal 
land  for  the  king  of  Eriu.     In  other  words,  he  was  properly  tbafowMiar 
speaking  the  author  of  the  ancient  Irish  Pentarchy.     He  cele-ucai  orui- 
brated  the  Feia  Teamhrach^  or  great  feast  of  Tara,  and  estab-  irtiand. 
lished  the  fairs  of  Tlachtga^  Uisnech^  and  Tailte,  and  lastly  he 
imposed  the  fine  upon  Leinster,  known  as  the  Boireamh  Laig- 
herij  or  "  Cow-Tribute  of  Leinster**,  which  continued  to  be  paid 
during  the  reigns  of  forty  monarchs  of  Eriu.      The  cause  of 
the  imposition  of  this  tribute  is  assigned  by  legend  to  the 
insult  offered  by  a  Leinster  king  to   Txiaihal  and   his  two 
daughters.  The  Leinster  king  having  married  one  of  Tuathara 
daughters,  pretended  after  some  time  that  she  had  died,  and 
then  got  her  sister  in  marriage.    When  the  sisters  discovered  the 
fraud,  they  are  said  to  have  both  died,  one  of  shame  and  the 
other  of  grief.    This  le&:end  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the 
state  of  morality   in  pagan  Ireland,  was  veiy  different  from 
that  depicted  by  St.  Jerome.     The  tribute  itself  affords  an  ex-ThaAo<. 
ample  of  vassalage  as  perfect  as  any  offered  by  France  or  the  Lmtgh^n,  an 
Grerman  Empire  during  the  medieval  times,  and  proves,  I  think,  TAmUi<«. 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  principle  of  the  political  organization 
exhibited  by  the  law  tract  called  Crilh  Gablaeh^  published  in 
the  appendix,  and  to  which  I  shall  make  frequent  reference 
in  the  sequel,  and  consequently  the  laws  regulating  the  occu- 
pation of  land,  date  at  least  from  this  period. 

It  is  probable  that,  after  the  non-Scotic  tribes  had  beenseotteoon. 
successfully  reduced,  and  amalsfamated  with  the  dominant  co«tt«  of 
one,  by  being  transplanted  from  different  districts,  the  preda- 
tory excursions  from  Ireland  to  the  coasts  of  Britain  assumed 

INT.  i> 
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the  more  steady  purpose  of  permanent  conquest.     I  have 
already  stated  that  such  conquest  appears  to  have  preceded 
iheAithech  Twa/Aa  revolution,  but  it  must  have  been  confined 
to  parts  not  easily  protected  by  Roman  arms ;  and  the  pos- 
scFSion  of  the  conquered  territory  must  have  been  very  pre- 
carious.     Indeed  the  idea  naturally  suggests  itself  that  the 
advent  of  the  Scoti  into  Ireland,  which  undoubtedly  took 
place  at  a  much  later  date  than  that  assumed  by  the  Irish 
annalists,  may  have  been  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
Prosperity        The  Romaus  replaced  the  villages  of  the  Britons  by  cities 
under  the     and  towus,  and  introduced  much  of  the  material  civilization 
mans,     ^f  ^]^q  Mediterranean  nations.      South  Britain  was  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  wealth,  and  was  by  the  working  of  its  mines  made 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  provinces  of  the  empire, 
ma.io  It  a     and  the  natural  prey  of  its  warlike  and  less  civilized,  or  less 
like  neigh-  'materially  gifted  neighbours — the  Irish  on  the  west,  the  Picts 
on  the  north,  and  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  on  the 
South-east   cast   and   south-east.      The  latter    had  extended  themselves 
.^axon  before  west  ward  along  the  sea  shore  from  the  Elbe  to  the  strait  of 
Dover,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  had  already  colonized  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Biitain  before  the  invasion  of  Cajsar. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  part  of  the  Belgic  and 
French  coasts  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  the 
**  Saxon  Shore",  got  this  name  not  because  it  was  exposed  to 
Saxon  incursions,  but  becaufe  it  was  inhabited  by  Saxons,  as 
has  been  already  conjectured  by  Palgrave.    Identity  of  race  and 
language  no  doubt  led  to  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
more  eastern  Saxon  races,  the  "  Saxon  Shore"  and  south-east 
Britain;  and  accordingly  when  the  movement  of  the  German 
nations  on  the  Roman  empire  set  in,  a  stream  of  adventurers 
flowed  into  Britain,  allured  by  its  wealth  and  political  dis- 
Tiieinyth  of  Organization.     The  myth  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  has  no  doubt 
uoraa.        arisen  from  the  arrival  of  some  such  body  of  adventurers,  in- 
vited over  perhaps  by  some  deposed  prince  or  outlaw.    What- 
ever civilization  penetrated  into  this  Saxon  population  from 
Britain  bar  the  Roman  colonies  established  in  their  midst,   must  have 

barlzed  by  ,  , 

Invasions,    almost  disappeared  owmg  to  the  steady  influx  of  barbaric 
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Saxons,  and  the  constant  war  for  supremacy  which  was  waged 
down  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Saxon  dominion  in  England. 
The  same  phenomenon  was  presented  by  Wales,  which,  in  the 
level  countries  at  least,  must  have  been  more  or  less  Roman- 
ized; yet,  owing  to  the  continued  incursions  of  the  Irish 
during  the  later  Roman  times,  and  the  conquest  of  North 
Wales,  and  ultimately  of  all  the  country  by  the  Picts  or 
Strathclyde  Britons,  was  almost  completely  barbarized  during 
eeveral  centuries;  to  such  a  degree  indeed  as  to  lose  almost 
every  tradition  of  their  own  past,  and  adopt  in  their  stead 
those  of  a  northern  tribe. 

The  common  object  of  attack,  Roman- Britain,  brought  theinshand 
Irish  and  Saxons  in  contact  at  an  early  period.     And  that  into  contm 
this  intercourse  was  on  the  whole  of  a  most  friendly  character,  period. 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  intermarriages  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  took  place  between  them,  and  their  presence 
at  the  courts  of  Irish  princes,  but,  above  all,  by  the  number 
of  early  Irish  missionaries  who  devoted  themselves,  not  only 
to  the  establishment  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  north- 
east of  England,  but  curiously  enough  followed  the  stream  of 
German  population  from  the  strait  of  Dover    through   Bel- 
gium to  the  Rhine,  that  is,  from  the  Ictian  sea,  of  which  there 
is  so  frequent  mention  in  Irish  MSS.  relating  to  very  early 
times,  and  to  which  one  Irish  prince,  at  least,  led  an  expedi- 
tion.    We  have  another  proof  of  this   alliance  against  the  Their  ho*. 
Romanized  Britons  in  the  way  in  which  Saxons  were  received  reaSt  of*poi 
at  the  schools  of  Ireland.     The  hostility  of  the  two  peoples  tione  i"  ^' 
appears  to  have  first  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels  be-  Eogiand. 
tween  the  Iiish  and  Saxon  churches.     Political  causes  helped 
to  develope  this  hostility  as  soon  as  the  Saxon  dominion  ex- 
tended to  the  north  of  England,  and  the  Saxon  kings  of 
Northumbria  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Scotic  king- 
dom established  in  Scotland.  The  wars  carried  on  by  the  Saxon 
kings  against  the  Scots  and  Picts  involved  the  Irish  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  biethren  in   Scotland,    and  led  to   the  ra- 
vaging of  the  coasts  of  Ireland  by  the  Saxons.      Venerable 
Bede  records  an  expedition  of  this  kind  sent  in  the  year  684 
by  Egfirid,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  under  a  commander 
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named  Beort,  which  '*  miserably  wasted  that  harmless  nation, 

which  had  always  been  most  friendly  to  the  English,  insomuch 

that  in  their  hostile  rage  they  spared  not  even  the  churches  or 

suona  flnt  monasteries".*'    It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  men- 

M  enemies   tion  for  the  first  time  of  the  Saxons  as  enemies.     The  first 

In  keTenth 

eentnry.  and  notice  of  the  Daucs  or  Norsemen  occurs  in  790,  or  more  cor- 

Deneelntlie  -i  ^^    t  - 

Sa^'       ^^"7  ''95.     After  this  date,  and  until  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans, the  Danes  alone  are  mentioned  as  hostile  foreigners, 
of  impor-    This  circumstance  is  of  very  great  importance  in  connection 
connection    with  the  date  of  the  law  tract,  the  Crith  Gablach.   In  describ- 

mlthdiite  of ,  ,  ,  ,         ' 

uw  Trect.  ]xig  the  rights  of  a  king,  it  says :  **  For  there  are  three  rights 
which  it  is  proper  for  a  king  to  exercise  upon  his  people :  one 
is  a  right  [to  raise  levies]  to  drive  out  foreign  races,  i.e.,  Saxons" 
If  the  example  be  not  an  interpolation  of  much  later  times,  it 
shows,  taken  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  that  the 
important  document  in  question  belongs  to  the  period  anterior 
to  the  Viking  expeditions,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  relation  between  Ireland  and 
Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  after  that  event,  and  before  the  firm  establishment 
of  Roman  rule,  the  state  of  the  western  districts  offered  in- 
ducements to  the  Irish  to  attack  them,  even  before  the  move- 
ment of  the  continental  Saxons  in  aid  of  their  British  brethren 
began.  That  the  Irish  attacks  on  Britain  were  not  always 
mere  plimdering  expeditions,  but  ultimately  led  to  a  more  or 
less  permanent  conquest  of  parts  of  it,  is  proved  by  evidence 
from  different  sources. 
Thweeof  Edward  Llwyd  was  the  first  who  noticed  that  the  names  of 
In  weei  rivers  and  other  topographical  designations  in  south-west 
Britain  bore  traces  of  an  ancient  Gaedhelic  occupation.  He 
conjectured  that  the  Graedhil  had  occupied  Britain  before 

1*  Lib.  It.  c  zxri.  Akmin  alto  speaki  of  the  Bame  erent,  and  of  the  fHend- 
Bhip  of  the  Irish  and  the  Saxons,  in  Uie  following  lines: 
Prefuit  Egfridus  regno  feliciter  annis 
Ter  qninis  faciens  rictrida  bella,  quousque, 
Agminibus  missis  animo  trans  aeqnora  saero, 
Precipiens  gentes  Scotorum  caede  omenta 
Vastare  mnocuas,  Anglis  et  semper  arnicas,  etc. 

P0€ma  de  Pontifitu  tt  Sanct,  EccL  Eboracenns,  835. 
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the  Britons;  but  his  hypothesis  is  wholly  inconsistent  withthattttnt 

namM  •%- 

AffSTftted 


our  present  knowledge  of  Celtic  philology.    The  Gacdhelicwwn«t«»- 


character  of  the  West  British  topographical  nomenclature  has, 
however,  been  much  exaggerated.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  proves 
that  the  Gaedhelic  occupation  was  posterior  to,  and  not  earlier 
than,  the  so  called  Cymric  colonization,  unless  by  that  coloniza- 
tion  be  meant  the  conquest  in  the  fifth  century  o{  Wales  by 
the  race  of  Cunedda,  which  is  extremely  probable. 

Ritson"^  suggested  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Wales  had 
been  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Irish.  The  Rev.  W.  B. 
Jones,  who  evidently  favours  Llwyd's  theory,  has  shown,  in  an 
essay  of  great  value,  that  several  such  invasions  are  referred 
to  in  Welsh  traditions,  which  variously  state  their  duration 
from  29  to  329  years."* 

One  of  the  invasions  of  the  Gwyddyl,  as  the  Irish  are  al- 
ways called  in  Welsh  manuscripts,  is  recorded  in  the  Triads. 

Among  the  three  people  who  invaded  the  Isle  of  Britain 
and  again  quitted  it,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  Triad,  is  the 
army  which  the  Gwyddelian  or  Irishman  Ganfael  led  into 
the  country  of  Gwynedd  or  North  Wales.  This  occupa- 
tion is  said  to  have  lasted  only  twenty-nine  years,  the  Irish 
having  been  at  length  driven  into  the  sea  by  Caswallawn,  son 
of  Beli,  son  of  Manogan.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  bar- 
barism into  which  Wales  had  simk  for  some  time  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Strathclyde  Britons  or  Ciunbrians,  imder 
Cunedda  and  his  sons,  many  historical  traditions  respecting 
that  period,  which  are  now  lost  to  us,  must  have  come  down  to 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  Triads  belong  to  these 
centuries,  but  no  worse  vehicle  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
transmission  of  historical  materials.  The  invasion  by  theThttnTuKm 
Irish  mentioned  in  them,  belongs,  however,  to  a  period  longbyTiruMU 
after  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  the  northern  Britons.  Gan-*'^*'^ 
fael  would  be  in  Irish  Cennfaeladhj  a  name  which  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Annah  of  the  Four  Jlasters  under 
AJ>.  670.     The  Cennfaeladh  there  mentioned,  was  son  of 

*o  AfinaU  oftkt  Caltdomana^  LIS,  eta 

*i  Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwynedd.  Supplement  to  Archaologia  Cambrensu 
/mt  1850 ;  and  separately  printed  bj  London  and  Tenb^,  1861,  pp.  17  and  28. 
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Blathmac^  and  reigned  as  monarch  of  Ireland  for  four  years. 
So  far  as  can  be  known  from  the  Annals,  this  king  had  no  rela- 
tions with  Britain.  But  under  the  year  680  we  are  informed 
that  "  the  battle  of  Rath-Mor-Maighe-Line^  [was  gained] 
over  the  Britons",  etc.;  and  in  683  occurred  the  Saxon  invasion 
already  mentioned.  It  is  likely  that  those  two  invasions 
were  connected  with  Ganfael  or  CennfaeladKs  occupation  of 
There  waa  North  Walcs,  which  probably  took  place  in  the  first  half  of 
occnpation.  the  sevcutli  ccntury,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earUcr  oc- 
cupation of  West  Britain,  with  which  alone  I  am  here  con- 
cerned. 

This  earlier  occupation  was  pre -Roman.  At  the  period  of 
the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anglcsca,  by  Paullinus 
Suetonius,  and  doubtless  for  a  century  or  more  previous  to  that 
event,  a  large  part  of  Wales,  as  far  at  least  as  a  line  from  the 
river  Clwyd  in  Denbighshire  to  Swansea  in  Glammorganshire, 
was  ruled  by  chiefs  who  were  not  only  Irish,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility owed  allegiance  to  Irish  kings.  The  Isle  of  Man  be- 
came Irish  at  the  same  time,  or  at  some  time  during  tlie  Roman 
period.  Orosius  says,  that  equally  with  Ireland,  it  was  **  inha- 
bited by  people  of  the  Scots'*.  The  occupation  of  Man  dates 
perhaps  from  the  period  of  the  predatory  expedition  of  Curoi 
Mac  Daire  and  Cuchulaind,  already  mentioned.  We  find, 
however,  through  all  the  oldest  legends,  references  to  that  island, 
and  to  Mananand  Mac  Lir,  a  mythical  personage  specially 
connected  with  it.  Nennius  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  Liathan  ob- 
tained the  coimtry  of  the  Demetae,  and  other  districts,  namely, 
Guir  or  Gower,  and  Cetgueli  or  Kidwelly,  until  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  Cuncdda  and  his  sons  from  all  the  regions  of  Britain, 
pe  Nein»-  It  mav  bc  that  the  mythical  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Mona 
tSfVith****  by  Britan  Mael,  the  grandson  of  Nemid,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
pilSoSu*^"  Nc^^^dians  by  the  Fomorians,**  is  founded  upon  a  real  occupa- 
tion  which  began  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  Nemedians  of  this  legend  were  the  des- 
cendants of  one  of  the  least  noticed  early  colonies  of  Ireland, 

'<  Now  Rathmore,  in  the  plain  of  Moylinny,  parith  of  Donnegore,  coontj 
of  Antrim. 
*'  See  Lecture  ix.  toI.  i.  p.  180. 
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but  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  to  Lave  been  one  of  those 
whose  history  would  throw  most  light  on  the  ethnology  of 
western  Europe.  According  to  legendary  history,  the  Tuatha 
Di  Danand  and  Firbolgs  were  branches  of  the  Nemedians. 
The  latter  and  the  Tuatha  DS  Danand  had  druids,  and  prac- 
tised druidisra,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey  that  we  first  hear  of  druids  in  Britain. 
The  name  Liaihan  occurs  too  in  Irish  topography,  as  Crich 
lAathain^  a  district  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which  included  Ard 
Neimhidh,  or  Nemid's  Hill,  now  Great  Island  in  Cork  Har- 
bour. There  Nemid,  the  leader  of  the  first  colony  of  Neme- 
dians, is  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague. 

That  the  Irish  dominion  over  West  Britain  was  of  sufficient  Extent  of 
duration  to  leave  its  impress  in  some  form  on  tlie  country,  and  •fao^n  by 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Scotic  settlement  in  Scotland  ^^  ^««*« 
and  to  North  Wales,  but  extended  over   South  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  appears  in  many  ways.  In  Cormac's  Glossary,  under 
the  article  Mug  Eime,  we  are  told,  in  connection  with  the  first 
introduction  of  the  lap-dog  into  Ireland,  of  an  Irish  envoy  sent 
to  collect  tribute,  which  was  no  doubt  chiefly  bronze  or  the 
materials  used  for  making  it — copper  and  tin — from  the  people 
of  the  south-west  of  Encrland.     In  the  same  article,  Glaston-  QUstonbunr 

°  ,  ,      ,  '  of  the  Iriih. 

bury  is  called  Glastonbury  of  the  Gaedhil,  and  it  is  probable 
that  much  intercourse  continued  in  early  Christian  times  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the   religious  houses  of  Glastonbury. 

The  statement  in  Cormac  respecting  the  levying  of  tribute 
in  England,  is  borne  out  fully  by  the  celebrated  romance  ofRomAticaof 
Tristan  and  Iseult.      In  that  tale  Morhault,  brother  of  theiMoitsup 
queen  of  Ireland,  the  mother  of  Iseult,  is  sent  from  Ireland  to  'tory  of  Huf 
demand  tribute  from  Marc,  king  of  Cornwall,  uncle  of  Tristan. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  or  whoever 
was  the  author  of  the  prose  romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult, 
from  whom  the  materials  of  Gotfried  of  Strasburg's  Middle 
High  German  poem  of**  Tristan  und  Isold"  were  almost  cer- 
tainly borrowed,  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  the  story  from 
British  tales  embodying  traditions  of  the  early  ages  to  which  the 
Graedhelic  occupation  must  be  referred.     Perhaps  to  the  same 
cycle  may  be  referred  the  original  tale  upon  which  the  beau- 
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votm  of  tiful  Middle  High  German  poem  of  Gudrun  was  founded.  The 
scenes  of  several  cantos  of  that  fine  poem  are  laid  in  Ireland, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  poem  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that,  though  much  use  may  have  been  made  of  the  later  Norse 
saga,  part  of  the  materials  belong  to  a  Norse  or  Germanic 
period  of  intercourse  with  Ireland,  earlier  than  the  Viking  ex- 
peditions of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuiies.  It  may  be  too  that 
the  tales  of  King  Arthur  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Irish  occu- 
pation, and  that  he  and  his  knights  fought  with  the  Gaedhil 
and  their  British  allies,  and  not  with  the  later  Saxons  of 
Wessex.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  traditions  that  form  the 
basis  of  Welsh  poetry  and  literature,  and  many  of  their  laws, 
are  not  Welsh,  but  belong  to  their  earlier  conquerors,  the  Irish, 
or  their  later  ones,  the  Strathclyde  Britons.  Of  the  proper 
traditions  of  the  Silures  and  other  races  of  Wales  and  the 
west  of  England,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains;  they  have  died  out 
with  the  languages  which  those  races  spoke.  Mr.  Basil  Jones 
has  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Welsh  have  no  his- 
tory relating  to  the  time  previous  to  the  period  of  Cunedda,  and 
that  the  earliest  Welsh  legends  are  nearly  all  connected  with 
South  Wales  or  North  Britain.** 
iHih  do-  The  Irish  dominion  must  have  been  very  precarious  in  the 

etrioiu  In  first  ccutury :  indeed  under  Agricola  it  must  have  been  practi- 
cally annihilated.  But  that  the  power  of  the  Irish  at  the  time 
was  not  as  insignificant  as  the  story  related  by  Tacitus'*  would 
lead  us  at  first  to  suppose,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  Romans  never  invaded  Ireland,  although  no  one  could 
have  understood  better  the  importance  of  the  possession  of 
Ireland  as  a  means  of  preserving  Britain,  than  Agricola,  judging 
by  the  words  put  by  Tacitus  into  his  mouth.**    The  political 

**  Vtstiges  of  the  Gaeltn  Crwynedd,  54, 

**  Agricola  ezpulsum  leditione  domestica  unam  ex  regnliB  gentis  ezce- 
perat,  ac  specie  amiciti»  in  occaaionem  retinebat  Saepe  ex  eo  aadivi  legione 
ana  et  modicia  anxiliis  debellari  obtineriqae  Hibemiam  posae.  Agricola,  c  xxiv. 

>•  **  Si  quidem  Hibernia,  medio  inter  Britaoniam  atqne  Hi^Mtniam  sita,  el 
Gallioo  qnoque  mari  opportuna,  Talentistimam  imperii  partem  magnia  inTicem 
osibna  miacnerit  Spatium  ejus,  si  Britanniae  comparetar  angustioa,  noatri 
maria  inaalaa  auperat.  Solum  coelumque  et  ingenla  cultnsqae  hominnm  hand 
mnltom  a  Britannia  diffenint,  neo  in  melina.    Additua  portnaqoe  per  com- 
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organization  of  Ireland,  it  should  be  rememlicred,  was  very  Tt*  inah 
weak  for  purposes  of  defence  against  an  invading  enemy ;  the ^rMhaoM, 
chief  king  had  no  power  over  the  numerous  subreguli  beyond  foroffenee; 
what  ha  could  enforce  by  arms,  and  there  was  no  cohesion  even 
among  clans  the  most  closely  related.     Tacitus*  statement  that 
two  tribes  of  the  Britons  could  rarely  be  got  together  to  repel 
the  common  danger,  and  consequently  while  fighting  singly 
they  were  always  conquered,*'  applies  with  equal  force  to  Ire- 
land,— ^indeed  I  might  say  to  ancient  Gaul,  Germany,   and 
every  country  formed  of  a  number  of  small  states  practically 
independent  of  one  another.     Such  countries  might  however 
have  sent  forth  very  formidable  invading  armies,  in  which  the 
principle  of  military  honour,  fidelity  to  the  chosen  war  chief, 
and  a  sense  of  the  common  danger  in  the  enemy*s  country, 
would  give  that  unity  of  action  which  could  not  possibly  be 
attained  at  home.    An  army  of  this  kind  would  readily  adopt 
the  policy  of  those  civilized  states  with  which  it  came  in  con- 
tact, especially  of  those  where  a  centralized  strong  government 
had  wholly  or  in  great  part  obliterated  the  original  tribal  go- 
vernment, while  the  tribes  at  home  would  remain  impervious 
to  such  influence.      This  explains  why  the  Gauls  always  re-  ezpiAins 
mained  a  loose  aggregation  of  tribes  which  one  by  one  were  ««"  bj 
subdued  by  Rome,  while  the  Germans,  who  were  a  closely 
allied  people,  composed  of  a  similar  loose  aggregation  of  states, 
and  having  the  same  laws  and  customs,  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  the  Roman  Empire  when  the  tribal  distinctions  were  or  Bomu 
obliterated,  by  the  whole  people  being  resolved  into  invading  oemuuit; 
armies.  So  in  like  manner  the  British  power  fell,  and  a  strong 
centralized  Saxon  government  arose  after  the  Saxon  clanship 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  broken  up  by  the  continuous  immi- 
gration of  Germanic  adventurers  from  the  continent  into  a 
Saxon  population  already  largely  influenced  by  Roman  ideas. 
Lastly,  it  explains  the  history  of  Ireland  subsequent  to  the 

mercia  et  negotiacores  cogniti".  After  mentioning  the  suggestion  of  the 
Irish  king  above  quoted,  he  adds:  **  Idque  etiam  adversus  Britanniam  prof^- 
tnrain,  si  Romana  nbique  arma,  ct  Telut  a  conspectu  libertas  toUeretur**.  Ibid, 
*'  Bams  dnabui  tribiuTe  ciritatibus  ad  propulsindum  commune  pericn- 
him  oonrentns :  ita,  dum  ainguU  pngnant  uniTersi  Tincantur.  Affrwoia,  c  12. 
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andof  iw-  invasion  of  the  Normans.  Prejudice  rather  than  cahn  phi- 
jJormiia.  losophic  judgment  has  attributed  these  events  to  a  superiority 
of  race  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  and  an  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  conquered  to  adapt  themselves  to  certain  forms  of 
government,  the  conquering  and  conquered  races  being  in  most 
cases  practically  tlie  same,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  original  laws  and  policy  alike.  On  those  grounds  we 
may  therefore  admit  Tacitus'  statement  of  the  small  force 
necessary  to  reduce  Ireland,  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
opinion  above  given,  that  as  an  invading  power  it  was  not  in- 
significant, 
state  of  Again,  in  the  time  of  Carausius,  who  made  himself  emperor  of 

Irlih  power  .      .  .       , 

in  the         Britain,  a.d.  289,  the  Irish  inroads  must  have  been  checked.  A 
Carausius.    Mcnapiau  by  birth,  and  therefore  probably  of  Insh  extraction, 
and  a  pirate  by  profession  before  he  was  employed  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  to  repress  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons 
and  of  the  Franks,  whose  name  first  occurs  about  this  time  in 
Roman  history,  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  Irish 
to  maintain    their   supremacy  along    the  western  and  south- 
Franks        western  coasts  of  Britain.     Carausius,  it  is  well  known,  em- 
Brttain  by    ployed  laiffc  bodies  of  Frankish  mercenaries,  whom  he  settled 

him  and  be-  f  .     .  .      .  . 

came  known  m  Britain.     It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  Franks  are 

ro  Irish  at  ,  ,  *         ^ 

this  time,     noticed  in  several  early  Irish  tales  relating  to  events  which  are 
attributed  in  our  annals  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
the  time  of  Carausius,  though  some  of  them  may  with  more 
certainty  be  referred  to  the  latter  period ;  but  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  foreigners  of  Mac  Con  at  the  battle  of  Ala^h 
Mucreimlie  consisted  chiefly  of  Frankish  and  Saxon  adven- 
turers. 
Irish.  Picts.     During  the  reign  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  passed  the 
itfptin      '  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Britain,  and  of  his  son,  Constantino 
reign  of      the  Great,  the  Roman  power  and  civilization  were   firmly 
Chlorus  and  established  in  that  country,  which  attained  a  remarkable  decree 

Constantlne     t%  .  .  .  .  . 

the  Great ;    of  prosperity  and  peace.^     During  these  reigns  the  Irish,  Picts, 

**  Britannia  .  • .  terra  tanto  fmgam  ubere,  tanto  lieta  munere  pastionnm, 
tot  mettalomm  fluens  riyis,  tot  Tectigalibui  quasstaosa,  tot  a  cuncta  portu- 
bat'*.  Eumen,  Paneg,  Const.  Cats.,  c.  zi.  Cf.,  alto  hia  Paneg.  Const.  Aug. 
c.  ix. 
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and  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  check ;  but  in  the  formidnbie 
reign  of  Constantine's  successor,  Constantius,  the  rapacity  and  made  by 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  notary  Paulus,  and  the  subsequent  rebel-  contutntine. 
lion  of  the  Pannonian  Valentinus,  so  weakened  the  country 
as  to  render  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemies  just  named,  who 
appear  to  have  formed  an  offensive  alliance.     The  Irish  and 
Picts  are  said  to  have  reached  London  and  occupied  it.     The 
general   commanding   the   Romano-British   troops,  FuUofau- 
des,  and  the  dux,  or  commander  of  the  maritime  district,  Nec- 
teridus,  opposed  to  the  Saxons,  were  slain.    It  required  all  the 
skill  and  ability  of  Theodosius,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  to 
save  the  province  from  total  destruction.     The  allies  were  de-  nefeatcd  by 
feated  by  him  m  the  year  368,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
was  able  to  drive  them  within  their  previous  limits,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  is  said  to  have  pursued  them  to  the  extremity  of 
Britain,  until   the   Orcades  were   stained  with    Saxon  gore, 
Thule  warmed  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts,    and  icy  Eriu 
mourned  over  her  heaps  of  slain,  or — as  some  will  have  it — ^the 
graves,  of  her  slaughtered  Scots.**     It  is  probable  that  the 
Roman  fleets  pursued  the  Scots  into  the  Irish  ports  also,  and 
yet  it  is  strange  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  any  part 
of  Ireland,  and  thereby  stop  the  stream  of  adventurers  who 
used  their  settlements^ on  the  British  coasts  as  vantage  grounds 
for  pillaging  the  Roman  provinces. 

A  noble  Briton,  or  as  some  think  a  Spaniard,  named  Maxi-  Acti  of 
mus,   who  had  acquired  great  reputation  under  Theodosius  tiSsted'n 
in  the  war  against  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons,  took  ad- ing  bhuiii. 
vantage  of  the  condition  of  afiairs  in  the  empire,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army.      Had  he  been  prompted  by 
patriotism  to  found  a  British  kingdom,  rather  than  by  his  am- 
bition to  establish  a  western  empire  at  Treves,  the  destiny 
of  the  British  Islands  might  have  been  very  different.      As 

**  Quid  rigor  aetemuBcaeli,  quid  sidera  prosunt, 

IgDOtuniquefretamPmaduerunt  Saxone  foso 

Orcades:  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule: 

Sootorum  cumulos  [al  tumulos]  fleyit  glacialis  lerne. 
— CL  Claudiani  de  Quarto  consulatu  Honorii  AufftuH^  Paruffyris^  80,  34.    See 
alto  Amniianu8  Marceliinui^  lib.  xxvi.  c.  8. 
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It  was,  his  acts  greatly  assisted  in  the  subsequent  Gerraanizing 
of  the  whole  of  England,  a  process  which  had  been  well  begun 
already  by  Carausius,  and  which  was  aided  by  the  introduction 
of  German  legions  by  the  Romans.  Maximus  drew  away  all 
the  veteran  troops  into  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  thus  opened  a 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  Irish,  Pictish,  and  Saxon  enemies. 
Briiuh  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the  British  troops  who  accompanied 
Muied  iB  him  into  Gaul  were  settled  down  as  Lseti,  or  **  Milites  limitanei", 
that  is,  as  military  colonists,  in  Britanny,  and  thus  formed  a 
nucleus  around  which  gathered  the  fugitives  from  Britain 
during  the  desolating  wars  which  occurred  in  the  latter  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

Maximus,  taken  prisoner  at  Aquileia  in  the  year  387,  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  died  him- 
self in  395,  after  having  appointed  his  son  Honorius  emperor 
of  the  west,  with  Stilicho  as  his  guardian  and  general  in  chief. 
That  very  able  general  appears  to  have  been  in  a  position,  im- 
mediately  on   his  accession  to   power,  to  send  troops  into 
Britain  to  assist  in  repelling  its  old  enemies,   who   made 
scoue.        another  formidable  invasion  of  it  in  396-397.     This  invasion 
siftxoni^Ti^  is  of  signal  importance  as  a  landmark  of  Irish  History,  for,  on 
sM^ullm.  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  Irish  annals,  a  prince  ruled  at 
markinirLhthe  time  in  Ireland  celebrated  for  his  foreign  wars,  Niall 
^'       of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
positive  testimony  of  a  Roman  writer  that  the  Scots  came 
firom  Ireland.     The  Romans  and  Britons  appear  to  have  been 
ci*iidiAn*«    for  a  time  more  or  less  successful  in  the  war.     In  one  of  Clau- 
iri!S[%?tr  dian*8  poems,   Britain,  personified    as   Britannia,   speaks   of 
the^wwe*  Stilicho,the  Roman  general,  protecting  her  from  neighbouring 
nations  when  the  Scot  moved  all  leme,  and  the  sea  foamed 
with  hostile  oars ;  and  adds  that,  supported  by  his  spears,  she 
should  not  fear  Scotic  enterprises,  nor  tremble  at  the  Picts, 
or  look  out  along  the  coast  for  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  with 
inauspicious  winds.**    We  need  no  other  evidence  to  show 

•0  Inde  Caledonio  velata  Britannia  monstro, 
Ferro  Picta  genaa,  cnjoa  vettigia  verril 
Coernlna,  Oceanique  aestom  mentitur,  amictus : 
Me  qaoqoe  Ticioif  pereuntem  gentibuB^inquit, 


fomldable. 
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thmt  tLe  attacks  of  the  Irish  were  deemed  formidable ;  and  we 
may  thence  conclude  that  Ireland  at  that  time  must  have  had 
a  more  or  less  stable  govenmient  and  an  advanced  military 
organizalion. 

The  war  with  the  Goths,  which  commenced  in  the  year  400 
and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Alaric  at  Polentia  in  408,  com- 
pelled Stilicho  to  recall  all  his  legions  from  Britain,  and  leaye  it 
almost  wholly  unprotected,  a  circumstance  at  once  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  Scots  and  other  enemies,  if  it  be  true,  as  jMi«rtkt 


the  Irish  annals  state,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  thetafeMS 
statement,  that  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who  began  his  reign  tionvttauM 
A.D.   379,  was  slain  in  405,  at  Muir  n-Icht^  i,e.  the  sea  be-BrttiaB; 


tween  France  and  England — a  name  which  is  connected  with, 
if  not  derived  firom,  the  Portus  Iccius  of  Caesar,  which  was  situ- 
mted  not  far  from  the  present  Boulogne.    It  would  appear  from 
such  authorities  as  we  have,  that  he  was  in  (jaul  at  the  time, 
and  some  specifically  state  that  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  when  killed  by   Eoehad^   son   of  Enna  Ceinselleackj 
king  of  Leinster.  But  whether  in  (jaul  or  Britain,  his  being  on 
the  shore  of  the  English  Channel  at  all,  implies  either  that  he 
had  marched  through  the  whole  of  England,  or  that  he  had 
sailed  from  Ireland  up  the  present  English  Channel.     If  the 
first,  he  must  have  had  a  considerable  army ;  if  the  second 
the  Irish  must  have  possessed  ships  of  good  size.     The  Britons 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  three  emperors  were  elected  in  succession,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom   was  Constantine,  who  passed  over  into 
Craul  with  an  army,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  Aries,  but  being 
defeated,  was   put    to  death  by  order   of  Honorius.      The 
first  of  these  emperors,  named  Marcus,  was  slain  a.d.  406,iriiUiaiAf 
which  coincides  so  nearly  with  the  death  of  Niall,  that  one  isthJalSior 
tempted  to  look  upon  Marcus  as  merely  Niall  under  a  Roman  dt??SJSi« 
name. 

MuniTit  Stilichon,  totam  cam  S&)tui  lernen 
MoTit,  et  infesto  spunuiTit  remige  Tethyt. 
niiof  effectual  cam,  ne  teU  timerem 
Scoticft,  ne  Pictum  tremerem,  ne  littore  toto 
dabUs  venientem  Saxona  TenUs. 
Imprimum  Consuiatum  FL  iSiOickimu,  Ub.  II.  24T. 
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Attioottim  Niall  and  the  other  Irish  leaders  of  military  expeditions 
•nniesi  into  Britain  must  have  had  large  bodies  of  the  subject  tribes  or 
Aithech  Tuatha  in  their  armies.  Considering  the  relations  of 
hostility  which  existed  between  these  tribes  and  the  ruling 
Scotic  families,  they  must  have  formed  a  very  uncertain  ele- 
ment of  the  Scotic  army  in  cases  of  danger  or  difficulty  ;  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  many  of  them  either  deserted  volun- 
tarily to  the  Romans,  or  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and 
arpmen-      formed  iuto  Icgions,  or  incorporated  into  existinsj  ones.     In 

tioned  about  ....  .  .  .  ' 

this  time  m  the  Notitia  Imperii^^  the  Atticotti  are  frequently  mentioned 
Jmptru.      about  this  period.    A  body  of  them  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Gothic  war  against  Alaric ;  others  were  stationed 
at  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Roman  legions  appear  to  have  been  finally  withdrawn 
from  Britain  about  the  year  409  or  410,  when  the  country  was 
Atht  t\ie  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  its  enemies.  The  last  great  inva- 
«f  Briuin.  sion  of  the  Irish  Scots  appears  to  have  been  led  by  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  Nially  Athi  or  Dathi,  described  as  **  king  of 
Eriu,  Alba,  Britain,  and  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  the  Alps"." 
According  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  ^fosters,  he  was  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  There  is  a  legend  of  the  manner 
of  his  death  near  the  Alps,  In  the  Leabar  na  h-  Uidhrey  which 
tells  us  that  on  his  death,  his  son  Amhalgaidh^  or  Awley, 
took  the  command  of  his  army,  and  brought  his  body  back 
to  Ireland,  fighting  many  battles  by  land  and  sea  on  the 
way.  The  places  where  the  land  battles  were  fought  are 
given  in  the  MSS.  known  as  the  Book  of  Lecan  and  the  Lea- 
bar  na  h-Vidhri.  In  the  latter,  however,  they  are  given  on 
the  margin,  and  not  in  the  text.*'  With  the  exception 
of  Lundunn,  which  is  clearly  London,  none  of  the  others 
have  been  identified,  namely  Corpar,  Cinge,  or  Cime,  Colom, 
Faile,  Miscal,  Coirte,  Moile,  Grenius,  and  Fermir.     These 

•*  Notitia  dignitatum  et  administrationum  omnium  tarn  civilium  guam  milifa- 
riumin  partibus  oiitiitis  tt  occidentis.  Ad.  codd.  MSS.  editoruinque  fidem 
recensuit  oomnicntnriisque  illustrayit  Ed.  Bucking,  Bonn,  1839-53. 

"  The  Geneahgiesj  Tribes,  and  Customs  of  Hy»Fiachrach.  Edited  by 
John  O'Donoyan,  LL.D.     Publiehed  hj  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1844, 

p.  17. 
"  Ibid.,  note  k,  p.  24. 
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may  be    traditional    names  of    some   of  the  Scotic    battles 
against  the  Romans,  and,  if  so,  are  deserving  of  investigation. 
It  may  be  that  the  battle  of  Lundunn  refers  to  the  great  inva- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Constantius  above  mentioned,  and  not  to 
a  later  event.     If  Athi  really  did  reach  the  Alps,  he  may 
have  done  so  as  an  ally  in  the  pay  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
like  many  of  the  German  and  other  barbarian    kings.      It  st  Patrick 
was  probably  in  one  of  the  expeditions  organized  in  this  mo  ireundin 
narch's  reign,  that  St.  Patrick,  then  a  youth,  was  carried  off  am 
and  sold  into  slavery  in  Ireland.     Keating  and  others  suppose 
this  event  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Niall;   but 
the  suggestion  just  made  is  more  probable.     In  either  case 
the   expeditions   must   have   been   on  a  large   scale,  if  the 
word  **  thousands"  in  the  passage  in  the   Confessions  of  St. 
Patrick,    where   he   says,   "  I  was   carried   into  captivity  to 
Hiberio  with   many   thousands  of  men",   be  not  a  corrup- 
tion.^   The  celebrated  AUeluiah  victory,  in  which  the  Gaulish  The  ••  au©. 
bishop,  St.  Germain  of  Auxerie,  is  said  to  have  led  the  Christian  tory"  marka 

.  .  ,  .  the  end  of 

Britons  aorainst  their  old  enemies,  was  fought  in  the  year  430.  scouc  inv»- 

^  ...  •lonandbe- 

The  event  probably  marks  the  end  of  the  Scotic  invasions,**  and  panning  of 

......    •'*«xon  domi- 

the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  domination  in  Britain.  It  is  "»i*on 
also  noteworthy  that  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  as  a  missionary, 
according  to  some,  two  years  after  that  battle,  that  is,  in 
432,  and  to  others,  in  439  to  442,  and  that,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  Fiacc's  Hymn,*®  he 
went  into  Britain  with  St.  Germain,  and  may  have,  conse- 
quently, witnessed  the  battle.     Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 

'*  "  Deam  verum  iguorabam ;  et  Hiberione  in  captivitate  adductus  sam, 
com  tot  millibos  hominam,  secundum  merita  nostra,  etc.  In  the  Book  of 
Armagh  it  is  "  cum  tt  milia  hominum**.  Ware  read  the  contraction  aa  just 
given  correcting  milia  to  millibus.  Dr.  Todd  (5/.  Patricky  Apostle  oj  Ireland, 
etc.,  Dublin,  1864,  p.  3G'2,  n.  4)  thought  the  xingrammatical  milia  was  pro- 
bably a  confusion  of  some  numeral  letters,  or  that  the  original  vras  *'cum 
turba  vili  hominum**. 

^  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  with  the  Ficts  and  Saxons  onlj. 
But  without  supposing  with  Father  Innea  that  Constantius  wrote  Saxons 
Instead  of  Scots,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scots  took  part  in  nearly 
all  the  Fictish  wars  of  the  period. 

^  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd.  See  his 
St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  p.  318. 
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probable  that  that  event  may  have  hastened  the  mission  of  St 
Patrick  to  the  Scots. 
iDTAsioa  of  To  the  same  period  must  also  be  assi^med,  if  not  the  first  con- 
CnntAS,  quest  of  North  Wales  by  the  Britons  of  South  Scotland  under 
Cunedda,  at  least  the  extension  of  their  sway  over  south-west 
Wales,  where  they  supplanted  the  Irish.  According  to  British 
traditions,'^  Cunedda  and  his  sons  came  from  Manau  Guotodin 
in  the  south-east  of  Scotland  to  Gwynedd  or  North  Wales, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before  the  reign  of  Maelgwyn, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  ad  547,  that  is,  in  the  period  from 
380  to  401,  or  during  the  reign  o{  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  that  warlike  and  most  formidable  of 
all  the  Scotic  invaders  of  Britain,  who  was  able  to  carry  his 
arms,  if  not  into  Gaul,  at  all  events  to  the  opposite  shoresi 
would  have  allowed  his  power  to  have  been  annihilated  in  the 
very  district  which  formed  his  base  of  operations.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  place  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  after  the 
death  of  Athi,  when  Scotic  power  undoubtedly  declined,  and 
ultimately  ceased  altogether  in  South  Britain.  If  the  epistle 
about  Coroticus,  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  be  genuine,  or 
whether  or  not,  if  it  possesses  the  antiquity  claimed  for  it,  and 
that  Coroticus  be  Caredig  or  Ceredig,  son  of  Cunedda,  as 
seems  very  probable,  it  would  entirely  confirm  this  view, 
which  also  accords  with  the  tradition  of  the  collection  of  tribute 
in  Cornwall  by  the  Irish,  in  the  romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult, 
to  which  I  have  above  referred." 

THE   LANGUAQB   OF   ANCIENT   IRELAND. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Edward  Llwyd  clearly 
pointed  out  an  affinity  between  the  Celtic  dialects  and  such 
sir  wiuum  European  lanffuaffcs  as  were  then  generally  known.  Sir  Wil- 
mon  at  to  bam  Joncs,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  wrote  these  impor- 
of Celtic  tant  words:  "No  philologer  could  examine  the  Sanskrit, 
•krit.  Greek,  and  Latin,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from 
some  common  source  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists.     There 

•»  iVisfimia,  c.  TiiL,  IxtI.  App. 

**  The  ReT.  W.  Basil  Jones  also  places  the  inyasion  of  Cunedda  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  oentury  (  Op.  cii^  pp.  29  80) ;  Beet  (  Welsh  Samt$,  p.  110) 
makes  it  earlier. 
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is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quice  so  forcible,  for  8upposin|r 
tliai  both  Grothic  and  Celtic  had  the  same  origin  with  the 
Sanskrit.  The  old  Peraan  may  be  added  to  the  same  family**. 
The  relationship  here  suggested  was  far  from  being  the  cur- 
rent opinion  among  writers.  To  admit  a  Celtic  pcasant^s  Prcjviicw 
speech  to  be  a  co-ordinate  member  of  the  same  family  as  theu«c«iti« 
daanc  Greek  and  I.atin»  shocked  their  prejudices  even  more 
than  did  the  opinion  that  the  jaigon  of  the  Sepoy  was  in 
part  at  least  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  structure 
<^  which  was  more  perfect  than  even  that  of  the  Greek.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  stated,  that '^  the  real  Celtic  is  as  remote  from  the 
Greek,  as  the  Hottentot  from  the  Lapponic"*.  The  Empress 
Ostherine  the  Second  of  Russia  discovered  during  her  Un- 
guistic  studies,  that  the  Celtic  was  like  the  Ostjackian.  Any 
opinions  as  to  the  affinities  of  a  language,  expressed  before  the 
tme  foundations  of  the  Science  of  Language  were  laid,  would 
of  course  be  of  no  importance  now,  were  it  not  for  the  preju* 
dices  which  they  created,  and  which  acted  as  a  barrier  to  sub- 
sequent investigations. 

The  Celtic  dialects  having  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  an  Difflc«iti«t 
educated  class,  no  longer  received  literary  cultivation;  while  or  a 


such  works  as  had  any  merit  lay  buried  in  a  fragmentary  form  c«iue  ua- 
in  manuscripts  inaccessible  except  to  a  few.     Scholars,  conse- 
quently, had  no  such  inducements  to  investigate  them  as  were 
offered  by  the  literary  Romance  languages,  by  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  or  even  by  the  Sclavonian,  which  are  still  the  spoken 
languages  of  independent  nations,  and  are  on  that  account  of 
political  importance.      Comparative  grammar  was  but  very 
little  studied  in  Great  Britain  until  within  the  last  few  years: 
the  purely  scientific  interest  which  such  a  study  creates  for  even 
the  most  imimportant  language  could  not  therefore  have  arisen. 
Hence  foreign  scholars  had  no  means  of  knowing  anything 
of  Celtic  literature  except  through  the  works  of  authors  who 
were  either  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  whose  opinions  h«nce  feu 
were  merely  the  expression  of  their  prejudices,  or  ardent  buttiandaor 
uncritical  philo-Celts,  who,  excited  by  the  sneers  and  scepti-  writtn 
eism  of  their  opponents,  put  forward  the  most  extravagan  pro- 
tensions  on  the  part  of  the  Celtic  lan«|uage  and  liferatuix}. 
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Such  pretensions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  were  not  peculiar  to 
Irish  and  Welsh  writers,  but  were  characteristic  of  the  uncri- 
tical writers  of  every  country  not  a  half  a  century  ago.  It  was 
not  irrational  to  attempt  to  connect  the  Irish  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, when  we  consider  that  there  is  strong,  if  not  certain, 
evidence  of  considerable  intercourse  between  the   Mediter- 
ranean nations   and  the   South  West   of  Britain,   in   times 
Hji^beMs  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Greek  republics.    The  only  diffe- 
Ceitanot     rencc  between  the  extravagant  theories   of  Celtic  aflinities 
on*other**  *^^  ^^®  analogous  oucs  indulged  in  by  other  peoples,  is  that 
lAogtugea.    they  have  lasted  longer  in  Ireland  and  Wales  than  elsewhere, 
in  consequence  of  the  exceptional  position  of  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects there,  the  little  attention  paid  to  scientific  philology,  and 
the  political  prejudices  of  the  educated  classes      It  is  these 
exceptional  circumstances,  rather  than  the  hypotheses  them- 
selves, which  have  helped  to  bring  such  contempt  upon  the 
Celtic  scholarship  of  some  thirty  years  ago. 
cewc  Looking  then  at  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  languages 

conSdnot     and  literature  in  1808,  when  Fred,  von  Schlegel  published 
byschiesei  his    Sproclie  UTid    Weisheit    der   Indier,  m  which    he    laid 
udo-ctor.    down  the  true  idea  of  genealogical  classifications  of  language, 
uoDiij.        and  gave  the  collective  name  of  Indo-Germanic  to  a  family 
of  languages,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  thought  of 
including  Celtic  languages  in  that  family ;  nor  should  we  be 
surprised  that  continental  scholars  should  have  for  a  long  time 
believed  it  to  be  a  peculiar  language  without  European  rela- 
tionships.    Sir  William  Jones  had  better  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  and  so  had  Dr.  Prichard,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  great  work,  *'  Researches  into   the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind",  published  in  1813,  still  more  strongly  asserted  his 
belief  in  the  commimity   of  origin  of  the  Celtic  and  other 
European  languages  in  the  following  passage : 
Prichard'i  •       "  We  havc  remarked  above  that  there  is  historical  proof 
o^iJe  coii^°  of  the  connection  of  Sclavonian,  Grerman,  and  Pelasgian  races 
Celtic  with    with  the  ancient  Asiatic  nations.     Now  the  languages  of  these 
peim  iMi-     races  and  the  Celtic  although  differing  much  from  each  other, 
and  constituting  the  four  principal  departments  of  dialects 
which  prevail  in  Europe,  are  yet  so  far  allied  in  their  radical 
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elements,  that  we  may  with  certainty  pronounce  them  to  be 
branches  of  the  same  original  stock.  The  resemblance  is  re- 
markable in  the  general  structure  of  speech  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  vocabulary  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  as  in  words  descriptive  of  common  objects  and  feel- 
ings, for  which  expressive  terms  existed  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  society.  We  must  infer  that  the  nations  to  whom  those 
languages  belonged  emigrated  from  the  same  quarter"  (p.  534) 

To  this  passage  the  following  note  is  added :  "  The  author 
of  the  review  of  Wilkins'  Sanskrit  Grammar,  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  given  a  comparative 
vocabulary  of  the  Sanskrit,  Persic,  Latin,  and  German  lan- 
guages, which  completely  evinces  the  truth  of  the  position 
here  affirmed,  as  far  as  the  above  languages  are  concerned. 
But  the  proof  would  have  been  more  striking  if  he  had  added 
the  Celtic  dialects  and  the  Greek.  I  have  made  an  attempt 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  I  intend  to  make  public". 

The  promise  here  held  forth  was  not  redeemed  imtil  1832,  hi«  work 
when  he  published  The  eastern  origin  of  the  Celtic  nations^' ieeu 
In  this  work  he  first  discusses  the  permutations  of  letters,  that 
is,  the  changes  which  letters  in  certain  combinations  might  be 
supposed  to  undergo  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another, 
or  their  mutual  action  in  the  same  language,  that  is,  the  pho- 
netic laws  which  govern  the  changes  of  sound  as  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  analogous  words.  He  next  compares  the 
words  expressing  names  of  persons  and  relations,  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  nature,  of  the  visible  objects  in  the  world, 
plants,  animals,  etc.  Afterwards  he  compares  the  verbal 
roots,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  particles;  and  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  is  on  the  personal  inflexions  of  verbs,  he  first 
discusses  those  terminations  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Teu- 
tonic, Sclavonic,  and  lastly  in  Celtic.  Then  comes  a  chapter 
on  personal  pronouns  and  on  the  derivations  of  the  personal 
terminations,  which  he  considered  to  be  pronouns,  but  without 
appearing  to  perceive  that  they  were  pronouns  in  oblique  cases, 
as  Mr.  Gramett  first  pointed  out.  Lastly,  he  treats  of  the  in- 
flexions of  verbs  expressive  of  time  and  mode.  He  only  inci- 
dentally notices  the  declensions  of  nouns,  in  which  he  evidently 
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did  not  see  his  way,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  all  his  Celtic  examples  were  modern  Welsh,  in  which  there 
is  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  endings  preserved.  His  Sclavonic 
examples  were  modern  Russian,  so  that  here  too  he  is  very 
weak.  Taking  into  account  the  un  worked  condition  of  the  Celtic 
languages,  that  he  had  no  ancient  forms,  and  the  comparative 
infancy  of  the  whole  subject,  such  a  work  must  necessarily 
have  been  superficial.  As  a  first  attempt  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  cjcditable  performance,  and  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  Celtic  philology,  or  rather  the  fii-st  step  in  the 
subject.  The  book  is  now,  however,  of  no  value,  and  I  cannot 
therefore  understand  upon  what  principle  a  new  edition  was 
published  not  very  long  ago,  and  still  less  the  kind  of  one 
which  has  been  given,  in  which  we  are  told  that  nothing  has 
been  done  of  any  value  in  Celtic  philology  since  Prichard's 
time  1  If  there  was  sufficient  demand  for  a  new  edition,  it 
speaks  well  for  the  interest  which  exists  for  the  subject,  but  ill 
for  the  standard  of  our  philological  knowledge. 
M.  Ad.  In  1837  M.  Adolphe  Pictet  of  Geneva  published  his  very 

woAonthe  aW©  work,  De  Vaffi,nite  des  langues  Celiiguea  avec  le  San- 
•ubjeet  skriL  He  it  was  who  first  saw  the  great  advantage  which  the 
Irish  or  Gaedhelic  presented  over  the  other  Celtic  dialects; 
and  he  accordingly  almost  exclusively  used  it  in  bis  compari- 
sons. Better  acquainted  than  Prichard  with  the  method  of 
analysis  which  was  now  being  employed  by  comparative  philo- 
logists, he  was  able  to  throw  a  considerable  amount  of  light 
on  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Irish,  as  is  evinced  in  the  success 
with  which  he  established  the  radical  aflinities  of  that  language 
witli  the  previously  recognized  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  He  was  unfortunately  able  to  use  only  the  modern  cor- 
rupt forms  of  Irish,  and  consequently  his  analysis  is  not  as 
rigorous,  and  therefore  his  phonological  results  not  as  valuable, 
as  if  he  had  been  able  to  use  the  old  Irish  forms.  M.  Pictet 
has  also  used  chiefly  the  modern  forms  of  Irish  in  his  curious 
and  very  important  work.  Lea  Originea  Jtido-Europeennes,  Dr. 
Ebel  reproaches  him  for  having  done  so,  now  that  so  many 
specimens  of  old  Irish  have  been  published,  and  points  out 
that  most  of  the  errors  of  the  fii'st  comparative  investigations 
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both  of  Pictet  and  Bopp  were  due  to .  the  want  of  old  Irish 
forms.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  the  last- 
named  work,  M.  PIctet's  object  was  historicalinduction,  and  he 
used  comparative  philology  as  a  means  to  this  end.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  the  words  which  bore  upon  his  subject,  whether 
their  forms  were  new  or  old.  Had  his  object  been  comparative 
philology  itself,  he  might  have  chosen  his  materials  and  con- 
fined himself  to  the  older  forms.  The  objection  of  Dr.  Ebel, 
however,  does  apply  to  some  extent  even  here;  and  how  much 
more  justly  in  investigations  less  historical  and  more  philolo- 
gical, when  we  recollect  that  to  the  same  cause  may  be  attri- 
buted the  crude  theories  and  bootless  discussions  about  the  pri- 
mitive language  of  Britain — as  to  whether  it  was  Gaedhlic  or 
KyTnric,  and  whether  these  two  dialects  also  were  spoken  in 
ancient  Gaul. 

In  1839  Professor  Bopp  published  his  work.  Die  Celtischen  ^pp'« 
Sprachen.  From  the  skill  and  profound  knowledge  of  this  *•'«  ^'*'<^ 
great  scholar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  been  in  pos- 
session of  old  Irish  materials,  Celtic  philology  would  have  soon 
occupied  a  coordinate  position  with  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  As  it  was,  he  made  a  discovery  which  must  have 
created  a  new  era  in  the  subject.  1  have  stated  that  Pritchard 
merely  alluded  to  the  declension  of  nouns,  but  did  not  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  declensional  forms,  which  in  truth  he  did 
not  possess  in  modem  Welsh.  Even  with  the  modern  Irish 
forms  this  would  have  been  the  most  difficult  problem  which 
could  have  been  presented  to  a  comparative  philologist.  The 
Irish  declensional  forms  have  suffered  so  much  decay,  and 
have  so  far  disappeared,  as  to  almost  justify  the  very  peculiar 
opinion  that  Irish  was  not  a  language  in  process  of  decay,  that 
is,  in  process  of  losing  its  inflexions,  but  that  it  had  never  at- 
tained the  inflexional  stage  at  all.  Bopp's  discovery  was,  that 
the  aspirations  and  eclipses,  that  is,  the  silencing  or  changing  of 
certain  sounds,  which  render  the  study  of  modem  Irish  so  diffi- 
cult, which  disfigure  it,  and  make  the  Irish  declension  so  ex- 
ceptional, are  simply  the  relics  of  the  old  case-endings,  and  the 
results  of  the  phonetic  changes  which  they  have  produced. 

None  of  the  Celtic  manuscripts  available  to  Irish  scholars  in 
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caiuM        Ireland,  or  to  Welsh  scholars  in  Wales,  are  older  than  the  end 
der  Celtic     of  the  tenth  or  berinninff  of  the   eleventh  century,  and  as 
difflcuit      there  had  not  lived  any  great  author  whose  influence  and 
authority  could  have  arrested  for  a  short  time  the  current  of 
the  language,  and  created  a  standard  of  orthography — a  classi- 
cal type — the  poems,  histories,  and  other  works  which    ex- 
isted in  the  earlier  language,  were  modified,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  in  each  transcription,  to  suit  the  phonetic  changes 
taking  place  in  the  language ;  so  that  the  full  rich  verbal  forms 
became  crippled,  the  case-endings  dropped  off  gradually,  leaving 
in  Irish  only  traces  of  their  existence  in  the  aspirations  and 
eclipses  above  mentioned ;  while  the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary 
mode  of  spelling  at  an  early  period  in  Welsh,  blotted  out  all 
traces  of  inflections.     We  need   not   wonder  then  that  the 
majority  of  scholars  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  Celtic  grammar  before  the  old  Irish  forms  were  made  known. 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Ebel  says,  everything  true  in  Celtic  philology 
before  that  time  was  the  lucky  result  of  a  wonderful  divinatory 
faculty.*     We  have  an  excellent  example  of  this  inability  to 
understand  the  true  affinities  of  the  Celtic  languages  in  the 
Mr.  OftT-      case  of  so  excellent  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Gamett,  who  so  late  as 
cttriont       the  year  1843,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a 
•cconnting  genitive  and  dative  case  in  Irish,  by  supposing  that  the  dis- 
in  iriah.      tinctivc  portion  of  the  Irish  tongue  is  of  comparatively  later 
introduction  into  the  West  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Cymric 
and  Armoiic  have  more  faithfully  preserved  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ancient  Celtic.     For  instance,  the  entire  want  of  cases  in 
Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  is  a  mark  of  antiquity  exhibited 
by  no  other  European  tongue  in  its  original  condition  !** 
Gene«.  This  IS  the  placc  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  digression 

ciAMiticA-    upon  the  fruitless  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  as  to 
lAopiacca;   whether  the  Celtic  languages  had  the  same  relative  genealo- 
gical rank  as  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin,  or  other  recognised  mem- 
bers of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages, — whether  they  formed  a 

'^  CMc  Studies,  translated  by  the  Editor,  p  136. 

^  On  the  probable  Relations  of  the  Picts  and  Gael  witli  th3  other  tribes  of 
Great    Britain.      Procetdings  of  tht  Philological  Society,  Jane  9tb,   1843* 
v«)l.  i.,p.  126. 
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sister  group  of  dialects,  or  were  only  first  cousins — and  conse- 
quently whether  they  could  be  added  without  enlarging  the 
family  circle  and  bringingin  a  number  of  other  cousics.  The  basis  •rr<»n 
of  such  a  discussion  rests  upon  a  complete  misconception,  first, 
of  the  manner  of  growth  and  decay  of  language,  the  nature  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  genealogical  classification  of  languages. 

The  aim  of  a  classification  of  languages  is  obviously  to  en-«imof; 
deavour  to  represent  their  genealogical  relationships.     If  we 
take  all  the  languages  now  sufficiently  known,  and  classify 
them  according  to  their  roots  and  the  actual  condition  of  theii 
grammatical  forms,  it  must  be  clear  that  a  group  of  languages 
containing  the  same  roots  and  having  the  same  degree  of  de- 
velopment or  decay  of  grammatical  structure,  would  contain 
languages  whose  true  degree  of  genealogical  relationship  would 
be  very  different,  because  the  several  languages  of  the  group 
not  having  been  submitted  to  the  same  dynamic  agencies  of 
change,  could  not  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  decay  and 
dialectic  growth  in  the  same  time.     Thus,  Lithuanian  of  to- 
day might  almost  be  compared  with  the  Greek  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  while  modem  Irish  would  belong  to  a  totally  degree  of 
different  class.      It  follows,   therefore,    that   a  classification  nofc  girea 
founded  upon  the  actual  state  of  their  radical  and  formal  ele-  periaon  or, 
ments  could  not  possibly  give  the  relative  degrees  of  relation-  formal 
ships  of  the  languages  so  classified.      Many  philologists,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  ethnologists,  seem  not  to  realise 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  classifying  languages  is  not  to  bring 
together  into  one  group  languages  whose  formal  elements  are 
equally  developed  or  decayed,  but  to  endeavour  to  group  toge- 
ther languages,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  development  or  decay,  which  started  from  a  common 
parent,  and  to  exhibit  as  far  as  possible  their  relative  degrees 
oTrela^onship. 

The  decay  and  dialectic  growth  of  languages  are  the  result  ComiMmitiTe 
of  interchange  and  loss  of  certain  sounds,  which  are  repre-  »•  trw 
sented  by  letters,  and  by  the  reactions  of  sounds  upon  each  other. »«  eaee  of 
Are  these  changes  arbitrary,  or  are  they  governed  by  definite 
determinable   laws?     If  the   latter   alternative  be  true,  we 
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If »».,  but 
Bot  known 
tothote 
who  wrote 
•nth* 
nihJ«eL 


ought  to  be  able  inductively  to  determine  the  exact  structure 
of  a  language  at  some  previous  period,  to  so  restore  a  language 
which  had  decayed  rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  compare  it  with 
another  with  which  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  not  to  have  any 
affinity.  The  true  science  of  comparative  grammar  is  based 
upon  that  assumption ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  true  method  of 
investigation  of  languages  has  been  understood,  all  the  crude 
and  erroneous  theories  founded  upon  what  may  be  styled 
"columnar  philology",  that,  is,  comparing  long  lists  of  words 
from  different  languages  placed  in  parallel  columns,  have  been 
cast  aside. 
iTidence  nf  But,  to  rctum.  I  have  stated  that  none  of  the  Celtic  manu- 
in  iriih  scripts  available  to  the  investigator  of  the  science  of  language  in 
these  countries  were  older  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury; but  even  these  were  sealed  books  to  the  majority  of 
philologists,  who  could  only  use  the  modem  and  very  corrupt 
forms  and  vocabulary  of  the  language.  Many  of  the  tracts  in 
the  Irish  vellum  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  exhibit  abundant  evidence  of  gram- 
matical endings,  although  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  had 
they  been  published  long  ago,  there  would  never  have  been  any 
question  as  to  whether  the  ancient  Celtic  was  an  inflexional 
language. 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Continent  many  Irish  manuscnpts  are 
preserved,  written  there,  or  carried  thither  by  Irish  mission- 
aries from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  centuries.  Among  them  are 
especially  Latin  tracts  with  Irish  glosses  explanatory  of  the 
Latin  texts  for  the  use  of  Irish  students.  These  works  con- 
tain invaluable  materials  for  the  study  of  Irish  grammatical 
j.Kiisp«r  forms,  and  in  J.  Kaspar  Zeuss  they  found  an  interpreter. 
One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  more  in  this  extraor- 
dinary man — his  acuteness  of  mind  and  great  learning,  or  his 
unwearied  industry.  He  visits  St.  Gall,  Wurtzburg,  Carlsruhe, 
Milan,  Oxford,  and  other  places,  examines  every  Celtic  manus- 
cript which  he  can  find,  copies  the  glosses  or  texts  with  his  own 
hand,  and  such  was  his  enthusiasm  and  application  that  he 
caught  a  fever  in  Milan  which  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting his  labours  there.    Upon  the  materials  thus  laboriously 
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collected  from  Irish  and  Welsh  manuscripts,  and  printed 
Cornish  and  Armoric  books,  he  constructed  a  grammar  of  all 
the  Celtic  dialects  of  which  we  have  any  remains.   The  Gram-  »»•»  Gram- 

maiica 

matica  CiUica,  wntten  in  Latin,  and  the  result  of  thirteen  <?«'<<«».— 
years  of  incessant  labours,  was  published  in  1853,  and  took 
European  scholars  by  surprise.  Those  who  had  occupied 
themselyes  at  all  with  the  subject  felt  that  at  length  the  Celtic 
languages  were  placed  upon  a  firm  basis.  Besides  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relics  of  a  complete  system  of  formal  elements, 
Zeuss  determined  the  outlines  of  a  complete  phonetic  system 
of  the  Celtic  dialects.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
Crrammatiea  Celtica  is  the  large  collection  of  old  words  which  om  formii  of 
afford  us  in  the  nrst  mstance  an  enrichment  of  the  Celtic 
vocabulary,  and  in  the  second  a  means  of  comparing  old  and 
modem  forms,  thus  affording  means  of  determining  accurately 
the  phonetic  laws  of  the  various  dialects. 

The  Grammaiica  Celtica,  imperfect  as  it  must  necessarily  be  imporunoe 
in  many  ways,  must  henceforward  be  the  starting  point  of  all 
scientific  investigations  concerning  the  Celtic  languages. 

The  works  I  have  named  are  entirely  philological;  but  there othtr  works 
is  another  class  of  books  which  should  not  be  forgotten — those  iri»ii 
on  what  may  be  called  philological  ethnography.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — The  excellent  book 
by  the  author  of  the  Grammatiea  Celtica^  Die  DeuUchen  und 
die  Nachbarstdmmej  in  which  we  have  an  epitome  of  all  the 
information  which  can  be  gathered  together  upon  the  various 
tribes  tf  Germany  and  Gaul ;  and  the  works  of  Diefenbach,  Cel- 
tiea,  an  examination  of  the  materials  of  Celtic  ethnography,  now 
.antiquated  and  of  little  value,  being  superseded  by  his  later 
work,  Origines  Enropaeaey  a  work  of  great  research  and  value. 
The  same  author's  comparative  lexicon  of  the  Gothic  is  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  Celtic  student,  as  it  contains  a  large 
number  of  comparisons  with  Celtic  dialects,  especially  with 
the  Irish.  Many  of  his  comparisons  require  no  doubt  revision 
from  the  fuller  information  afforded  by  Irish  glossaries,  to  which 
he  had  not  access.  But  even  the  errors  of  such  a  man  are 
often  of  value,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the  rational 
and  moderate  caution  which  distinguishes  him.     The  veteran 
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Other  work!  Mone,  to  wliose  researclies  among  continental  libraries  we  owe 
irith  a  knowledge  of  many  relics  of  old  Irish  writers,  gives  some 

useful  information  in  his  Celtisclie  Forschungen,  and  in  his  Die 
Gallische  Sprache  und  ihre  Brauchharkeit  fiir  die  Geschichte. 
In  Gluck's  invaluable  work  on  the  Celtic  names  mentioned  by 
Caesar,  we  have  a  thorough  examination  in  the  light  of  modern 
philological  science  of  the  Celtic  words  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  attributed  to  Caesar.  In  France,  M.  Roget  de 
Belloguet's  two  volumes  of  the  Ethnoginie  Gauloise,  the  first 
being  a  Gaulish  glossary,  has  given  a  new  and  healthier  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  Gaulish  history.  Another  French  work 
which  deserves  mention  as  marking  the  commencement  of  this 
new  era  for  Celtic  philology  is  M  Monin's  Monuments  dee 
anciens  idiomes  Gauloisea, 

Although  the  Grammatica  Celtica  established  beyond  doubt 
the  inflexional  character  of  all  the  Celtic  languages,  and  that 
the  modem  condition  of  the  languages  is  the  result  of  decay, 
Ai7«i  there  still,  however,  remained  to  be  determined  the  impor- 
of  irtah  tant  question  of  the  Aryan  character  of  those  inflexions,  and 
determined  on  that  being  settled,  the  rank  or  position  diey  should  be 
BbeL  assigned  in  the  family.      That  question  has,  in  my  opinion, 

been  fully  solved  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ebel  in  his  various  papers 
contributed  under  the  title  of  Celiische  Studien  to  a  German 
journal  for  comparative  philology,  a  result,  to  which  a  number 
of  papers  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  the  same  periodical  also 
materially  contributed. 
DiaadTMi-        Celtic  philology  labours  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
baring  no    having  no  very  ancient  continuous  text  which,  like  the  frag- 
ftncient       ment  of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas,  could  give  us  the  full  formal 
toxt;  element*.     Some  fragments  and  glosses  were,  however,  sup- 

posed to  exist  in  certain  formulae  of  incantation  in  the  works  of 
Marcellus   Burdigalensis ;  in  the  Grammarian  Virgil,  and  in 
the  glosses  known  as  the  Malbergian  in  a  copy  of  the  Lex 
Salica. 
tiie  if»r.  Marcellus,  physician  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  died  at 

tormuiae;  Milan  in  January,  a.d.  395,  was  called  Burdigalensis,  because 
he  was  from  Burdigala  or  Bourdeaux,  and  Empiricus,  because 
he  was  reckoned  among  the  Empiricists.     He  mentions  many 
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Gaulish  plant-names  and  several  popular  remedies,  the  formulae  pronoonced 
for  which  he  took  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.   Jacob  orimm  to 

^.  /.,  ..  n   1  /•!  be  Celtic; 

Gnmm,  after  a  careful  exammation  of  those  formulae,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  Celtic  and  related  to  Irish ;  he 
even  attempted  by  means  of  the  latter  to  interpret  them.  The 
discovery  of  a  supposed  specimen  of  Celtic  speech  as  old  at 
least  as  the  fourth  century,  and  which  from  the  character  of  the 
formulae  is  doubtless  much  older,  and  further  which  showed 
that  the  language  of  Aquitania,  if  not  the  whole  Graulish  speech, 
approached  nearer  to  Irish  than  to  Welsh  or  Breton  or  Ar- 
nioric,  naturally  excited  considerable  attention,  but  was  received 
with  a  great  deal  of  scepticism.     Herr  Mone  warned  Grimm  «mtroTor«y 

.  ,  ,  on  the 

that  the  Celtic  should  not  be  improperly  extended,**  where- object; 
upon  Grimm  retorted,  that  he  could  easily  understand  how  the 
recognition  of  the  Celtic  where  it  really  is,  should  have  escaped 
a  scholar  who  sees  much  Celtic  where  it  is  not.  M.  A.  de 
Chevallet  was  not  less  unfavourable  than  Herr  Mone  to  Grimm*8 
view,**  though,  as  the  latter  remarks,  "he  appears  to  plough 
with  a  strange  ox"  (er  scheint  aber  mit  fremden  Kalbe  zu  pflii- 
gen),  or  in  other  words,  he  is  not  at  home  in  the  subject.** 

But  the  most  impoitant  verdict  against  the  Celtic  character  zeaw- 
of  the  formularies  of  Marcellus  is  that  given  by  Zeuss  at  the  ^  non- 
end  of  the  preface  to  the  Grammatica  Celtica,  in  which  he  says  cj*""^**"' 
that  if  any  one  seeks  in  his  book  for  words  from  Marcellus  Marceuun 

,  ...  ronnttiae. 

Bardlgalonsis,  the  gratninarian  Virgilius,  or  the  Malberg 
Glosses,  he  will  not  find  them,  for  in  all  these  no  one  has  found 
or  will  find  a  Celtic  word.**  Grimm  himself  had  however  already 
in  1850,  stated  that  there  was  not  a  single  word  of  Celtic  in 
the  Malberg  Glosses ;  and  he  had  not  discussed  or  occupied 
himself  with  Virgilius.      As  to  Marcellus,    as  Grimm  very 

*^  Die  Gallische  Sprache  undihre  Brauchharktit  fur  die  Geschichte^  1851, 
a  172. 

*'  Origint  et  Formation  dt  la  Langut  Fram^aise^  Paris,  1858,  pp.  7,  8. 

^  Philologische  und  historische  Abhandlungen  der  k,  Akadenue  der  Wis- 
Beruchaftemu  Berlin,  aus  dem  Jahre,  1855,  S.  53. 

**  **  Quae  apad  Marcellom  Bordigallensem,  yirgilium  grammaticum,  in 
Glotsa  Malbergica  leguntur  perigrina,  inaudita  vel  incognita,  si  qui  quaesi- 
Terit  in  hoc  opere  non  inveniet,  in  his  omnibus  enim  equidem  nee  inveni 
Tooem  Celticam  nee  invento'*. 
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properly  observes,  he  gives  no  less  than  ten  names  of  plants 
and  one  of  a  bird,  which  he  expressly  states  to  be  Gaulish. 
Thus:  trifolium herbara,  quae  Gallice  dicitur  Uisumurus ; herh^ 
quae  Graece  CkamceacU^  Latine  Ebulus^  Gallioe,  Odocos  dicitur. 
He  also  mentions  several  which  are  likewise  distinctly  referred 
to  as  Gaulish  by  Cicero,  Varro,  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  which 
Zeuss  curiously  enough  quotes  from  these  writers  without 
making  any  reference  to  Marcellus.  The  only  way  to  recon- 
cile these  facts  with  Zeuss*  opinions,  is  to  assume  that  he  did 
not  seriously  examine  Marcellus  at  all,  for  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  quote  him  also  for  those  words  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  authors  above  mentioned. 

RfSxarai-         Thcsc  Unfavourable  criticisms  led  Grimm  to  reexamine  tlie 

tiienuhject  subjcct.  In  1855  he  laid  the  result  of  his  inquiry  before  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  in  a  memoir,  embodying  the  results  also 
of  M.  A.  Pictet,  in  which  the  Celtic  character  of  the  formulae 
of  Marcellus  was  triumphantly  established.  I  cannot  better 
express  the  character  of  those  results  than  in  the  words  of 

pictefs  ofM.  A.  Pictet:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  those  interpretations,  so  precise,  so 
rational,  obtained  like  those  of  Grimm  almost  without  a  change 
of  the  texts  of  Marcellus,  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
result  brought  to  light  by  that  scholar,  namely,  the  existence 
of  a  dialect  of  the  Gaedhelic  branch  in  Aquitaine  in  the  fourth 
century, — a  result  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 

ZeuM  Celtic  languages".**     Zeuss  also  before  his  death  fully  admitted 

admits  their     ,       ^  ,  .        ,  n     ^       tlm  it         n  i        •  i 

citic  the  Celtic  character  ot  the  Marcelhan  formulae  m  a  letter  to 

character. 

Jacob  Grimm, which  the  latter  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
The  following  passage  from  Grimm's  memoir,  just  referred 
to,  shows  how  little  had  been  done  less  than  twenty  years  ago 
to  pioperly  investigate  Gaulish  history  and  old  Celtic  lan- 
guages, questions  of  such  vital  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Gpimxn  on        '*  If  wc  Consider  that  the  discovery  of  writing,  once  made, 
ofOAolnsh    could  not  easily  be  again  lost,  and  that  it  had  penetrated 

Inieriptlonf ; 

<*  Phihlog  u.  hist,  Abhand.  der  k.  Akad.  d,  Wiis,  zu  Berlin,  ans  dem  Jahre 
1S55,  S.  67.  Monin,  in  his  MonumentSf  eic.pp.  76,  78,  gives  a  critical  account 
of  the  analTtifl  of  these  Formulae  by  Grimm  and  Pictet. 
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deeper  in  the  old  world  than  is  usually  supposed,  it  remains 
to  be  regretted  that  even  highly  endowed  races,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Celtic  and  Germanic,  neglected  to  engrave  lasting 
monuments  on  stone  and  bronze,  and  thereby  give  to  posterity 
certain  information  of  themselves  and  of  their  language.  To  be 
sure,  the  favour  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  skies,  under  which 
writing  scarcely  decays,  is  necessary  for  such  monuments ;  but 
the  Gauls,  however,  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Italy 
long  before  the  conmoencement  of  our  chronology,  and  neigh- 
bours of  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  Roman  peoples,  tiiey  could  have 
learned  from  them  the  use  and  application  of  writing  on  stone 
and  bronze.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  a  Gaulish  inscrip- 
tion from  so  ancient  times  being  known,  which  might  have  im- 
parted to  us  the  precious  explanation  of  the  former  condition 
of  the  Gaulish  language,  which  exhibited  an  undoubtedly 
higher  perfection  of  its  forms.  We  understand  almost  entirely 
the  Oscan  inscriptions,  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  Umbrian ;  the 
nddle  of  the  concealed  Etruscan  will,  no  doubt,  reveal  itself 
one  day.  But  we  should  have  been  able  to  explain  the  Graulish 
from  the  later  Celtic  language,  just  as  easily,  or  more  easily, 
than  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  languages  have  been  investigated 
thoroughly  by  the  help  of  the  Latin  and  the  kindred  Sans- 
krit. For  all  these  languages,  possibly  even  the  Etruscan",** 
come  under  the  law  of  the  Indo-European. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Grimm  did  not  expect  m  my  now 
any  additions  to  the  linguistic  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  Ian-  hmerer; 
guages  from  such  inscriptions.  Since  then,  however,  this  de- 
partment of  archaeology  has  made  so  much  progress  tliat  we  are 
already  in  possession  of  a  great  many  Celtic  inscriptions,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Italy  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  writing,  the  former  using  Greek  letters, 
as  indeed  Csesar  expressly  informs  us,*'  and  also  Roman  ones, 
in  their  inscriptions  on  stcJne  and  bronze,  and  those  o(  Upper 
Italy,  probably  Etruscan  letters.  The  general  use  of  the  alpha- 
bets just  mentioned  does  not,  however,  preclude  tlie  use  also  of 
a  peculiar  or  occult  alphabet  of  their  own,  akin  to  that  used  in 
the  inscriptions  on  Iberic  coins. 

*•  Loc,  cit.S.  52.  *^  Dt  Utl  Gal.,  Ti.  14,  cf.  i.  29. 
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teremi  of         Several  of  the  inscriptions  now  recognized  as  Gaulish  were 
ooT^       discovered  long  ago,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  ira- 
tef^  their  portant.     But  the  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  knowledge 
m  WM       outside  that  of  the  classic  nations,  the  complete  indifference  to 
Gaulish  archaeology  amongst  most  scholars  in  repute  at  the 
time,  the  small  number  of  the  inscriptions  found,  their  unin- 
telligible, and  therefore  mostly  inaccurately  copied,  texts,  the 
rMMM  why  successive  and  isolated  way  in  which  they  were  first  disco* 
meter  WM    vered,  the  manner  in  which  the  inscriptions  themselves  are  dis- 
reoognised;  perscd  in  provincial  museums,  and  lastly,  the  out-of-the-way 
books  in  which  they  were  first  noticed — books  which  are 
almost  unknown  out  of  their  places  of  publication,  and  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  libraries,  except  the  great 
public  ones  of  Paris,  London,  or  Berlin,  are  sufficient  reasons 
why  those  precious  witnesses  of  the  languages  of  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal nations  of  Europe  in  olden  time,  remained  so  long  un- 
noticed and  neglected,  or  were  left  to  be  disfigured  by  inter- 
preters, who  only  showed  their  utter  inability  to  solve  such 
riddles,  or  brought  ridicule  on  all  investigations  into  Celtic 
antiquity.      But  even  though  none  of  the  obstacles  I  have 
enumerated  had  existed,  it  is  only  since  the  publication  of  the 
Grammatica  Celtica,  and  the  other  investigations  founded  on 
it,  that  Celtic  philology  could  attempt  a  rational  solution  of 
Gaulish  inscriptions.     As  no  account  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  has  yet  appeared  upon  this  important  subject,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  the  present  position*  of  the  subject.'^ 
the  more  Q£  the  inscriptions  long  known,  the  following  may  be  spe- 

taoSrVta*'  ^^^^^y  mentioned :— 1.  The  stone  tablet  found  at  the  fountain 
iptiona;    Qf  JJigmes,  and  now  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  near  the  Roman  baths  in  that  city ;  2.  The  inscription 

*"  Professor  J.  Becker,  in  a  series  of  papers  in  Ruhn  and  Schleicher's 
Beitrage  zur  VergUichenden  Sprachforschung,  has  given  a  most  elaborate 
and  very  valuable  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  subject  up  to  the 
time  of  their  publication.  See  vols.  iii.  pp.  1G2,  326,405;  iv.  129.  I  have 
freely  used  these  papers  m  drawing  up  the  brief  account  of  the  subject  in  the 
text.  M.  Monin,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  has  given  the  texts  of  ail  the 
Gaulish  inscriptions  known  to  him,  ethnologically  or  geographically  classified, 
and  has  added  analyses  of  many  of  them. 
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on  the  Menhir  of  Vieux  Poitiers,  which  was  known  to  Bou- 
rignon  de  Saintes  in  1783.  He  mentions  it  in  his  Disaertation  sur 
le  Fwt«r-/^ot<ier«,  published  in  1786.  A  figure  and  fac-simile  of 
this  inscription  were  published  in  1804  by  M.  E.  M.  Siauve.** 
3.  The  fragment  of  a  four-sided  Grallo-Roman  ^Itar,  now  in  the 
Mus^e  des  Thermes,  at  the  Hotel  Cluny  in  Paris,  which  was 
found  on  the  16th  of  March,  1711,  under  the  choir  of  Ndtre 
Dame.  Besides  the  account  published  at  the  time  by  Baude- 
lot,  it  forms  the  subject  of  a  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Orleans.*"  Montfaucon,  Dom  Alexis  Lobineau,'^ 
and  a  number  of  other  antiquaries  also  describe  it. 

I  have  mentioned  these  discoveiies  thus  minutely,  merely 
to  show  the  total  inability  of  scholars  to  deal  with  such  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  archaeologists  of 
the  last  century  and  of  the  beginning  of  this,  as  to  the  state 
of  ancient  Gaul.     It  was  only  in  1851  that  the  first  serious  th«ir  iirrt 
attempt  was  made  of  a  comparative  study  of  this  class  of  in-  rtuSyT**  ^* 
scriptions  by  M.  Germer  Durand  in  a  notice"  of  an  essay  of  m.  o.  dut- 
Captain  Coulson**  on  the  inscription  of  Nismes,  and  on  a  Latin  "* ' 
inscription  in  the  museum  of  that  city.      In  his  comparison  M. 
Durand  also  included  an  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  found 
in  1840  at  Vaison,  which  has  been  in  the  Mus^e  Calvet  at 
Avignon  since  1841.      The  Abbe  Auber  of  Poitiers,  a  zealous  Abbe  Auher. 
and  able  antiquary,  attracted  by  the  enigmatical  word  lEVRV 
which    occurs    on    many  of   these  inscriptions,   published  a 
memoir**  on  the  signification   of  that  word,  and  on  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  votive  inscriptions  of 
Vieux  Poitiers,  A  Use,  and  Nevers.     This  memoir  was  illus- 
trated by  two  plates  of  fac-similes  of    the  mscriptions  found 

*•  Jkfimoire  sur le$  Antiqui*^$ du Poiiou,     Paris,  1804,  pp.  Ill,  129. 

^  Lettre  k  M"*-  la  Duches»e  Douairiere  d'  Orleans  sur  les  aDtiquitIs  deter- 
r^  dans  V  Eglise  Cathedrale  de  Paris.  Leibmtii  opera  •mnia^  4*^  Geneva, 
1768,  t.  vi.  pi.  ii.  pp.  88  to  90. 

*'  Dissertation  tur  Its  monuments  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Paris, 

"  Atemoires  de  VAcad€mie  du  Gard^  1860-61,  p.  76,  et  srq, 

^  Essai  sur  une  inscription  Celiique  trouv€e  a  la  /ontaine  de  Nismes,  et  sur 
une  inscription  La  tine  de  H fusee  decette  viU%  1861. 

^  l)e  la  signification  du  mot  l£VRV,  et  du  sens  qui  lui  revient  dans  les 
inscriptions  yotives  du  Vieux  Poitiers,  d'Alise,  et  de  Nevers.  Bulletin  de  la 
iSociet€des  Antiquaires  de  touestf  iv.  trinsestre  de  1866,  pp.  821-836. 
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in  1839  at  Suinte  Reine  d'AHse,  in  Burgundy,  and  now  in 
the  Palais  des  Archives  at  Dijon;  of  that  found  in  1853  at 
Mont-Afrique,  near  Dijon,  on  the  handle  of  a  bronze  patera, 
and  now  in  the  Mus^e  de  la  C6te  d'Or;  the  inscription  on 
the  menhir  of  Vieux  Poitiers  already  mentioned,  and  that 
found  at  Nevers  in  1727.  The  inscription  of  Salnte  Reine 
d'Alise  had  already  been  described  in  the  journal  L'lnstitut^^ 
for  1850.  The  same  journal  also  gave  m  1856*'  Abb^  Auber's 
explanation  of  the  word  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  colleagues  MM.  de  Longuemar  and  Cardin. 

Taking  advantage  of  all  these  materials  and  including  the 
inscription   of  Vaison  above   mentioned,  and  that  of  Autun, 

profeMor  J.  mentioned  by  M.  de  Fontenay  ;*'  Professor  J.  Becker  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  the  word  lEVRV  in  Gallo-Roman  in- 
scriptions", to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  supplement."     In 

u  de  Beno.  the  mean  time  appeared  M.  Roget  de  Belloguet's  work 
Ethnoginie  Gauloise^  which  not  only  contained  a  new  inscrip- 
tion, that  found  at  the  source  of  a  small  stream,  La  Cave,  at 
Volnay,  near  Beaune  in  Burgundy,  but  gave  the  texts  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Vaison,  Sainte  Reine  d'Alise,  Mont-Afrique, 
Autun,  Volnay,  Vieux  Poitiers,  and  Nevers,  for  the  first  time 
critically  examined.  An  attempt  to  explain  them  was  even 
made. 

M  Ad.  Upon  this  first  extended  exposition  and  examination,  M. 

Adolphe  Pictet  founded  in  the  following  year  an  admirable 
essay,  which  showed  what  progress  had,  in  a  short  time,  been 
made.**  This  work  contains  a  copy  and  a  linguistic  analysis 
of  the  seven  inscriptions  just  mentioned.  Simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  of  M  M.  de  Belloguet's  and  Pictet  s  works, 
the  inscription  of  the  fountain  of  Nismes,  which  was  only 

»*  II.  Sect.  6««  Annee,  No.  52,  p.  3fT. 

^  Interpretation  du  mot  lEVRV,  que  portent  oertaines  inscriptions,  iftttf., 
21  annee,  Nos.  244-245, 1856,  pp.  53,  58. 

^  Arch€ologique^  1>49,  p.  96. 

^  Ueber  das  Wort  lEVRV,  in  gallo-tomischen  Inftcfariften,  Rheinisches 
Museunif  Bd.  xiii.  s  p  290-296. 

*»  Hid.,  Bd.  xiv.  s.  154-168. 

••Paris,  1858. 

**  Essai  8ur  qutlques  iuicripti-jn^  en  langut  Gauloite,  Geneve  et  Paris. 
3859. 
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Icnown  to  provincial  archaeologists  in  France,  was  brought 
nnder  the  notice  of  Celtic  scholars  by  a  pnper  in  the  Revue 
Areheologiqtie  by  M.  Boudard.**  This  enabled  Mr.  Whitley  ^nr  w^ 
Stokes  to  investigate  no  less  than  nine  Gaulish  inscriptions, 
namely,  those  examined  by  M.  Pictet,  and,  in  addition,  that 
of  Nismes  just  mentioned,  and  that  of  the  ancient  altar  of 
N6tre  Dame  in  the  Hotel  Cluny ;  and  this  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  labours  of  both  his  predecessors.**  In  this  paper  he 
gives  a  translation  of  the  Nismes  inscription  by  the  late  Dr. 
Siegfried,  in  which  two  datives  plural  were  recognised — 
Mdtrebo  A^amatmAraio =Matribus  Nemausicis,  which  are  descen- 
dants of  the  Indo-European  datives  plural  in  -bhias,  Sanskrit 
'bht/as^  the  i  (y)  being  ejected  as  in  Latin  -bus.  The  result  imporum 
of  these  successive  investigations  is  very  important,  for  as*»»«^  *n^«»- 
Prof.  Lottnei**  has  pointed  out,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
forms  which  in  antiquity  yield  in  nothing  to  classic  Latin,  and 
in  many  respects  are  on  a  par  with  the  most  archaic  form?  of 
old  Latin.  They  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Celtic  languages,  as  well  as  the  old  Germanic  ones,  were  as 
highly  inflected  as  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Another  result  has 
likewise  been  gained  from  these  investigations  which  affords  a 
most  valuable  verification  of  the  inductive  method  of  research 
of  modem  comparative  philology,  namely,  they  give  us  in 
part  the  very  forms  which  Dr.  Ebel  had  previously  induc- 
tively anticipated  from  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. 

All  the  inscriptions  I  have  been  discussing  belonged  to  Ceuie  in- 
Transalpine  Gaul ;  but  Mr.  Whitley   Stokes,    believing   the  of  it»iy. 
bilingual  inscription  found   at  Todi,  in  North  Italy,  to  be 
Celtic,  attempted  an  analysis  of  it,**  and  thus  widened  the  basis 
of  the  mvestigatlon.     Herr  Theodor  Mommsen  has  published 
a  collection  of  the  monuments  of  Upper  Italy,  written  in  the 

*>  Recherchcs  ear  lliistoire  et  la  geographie  du  sad-eet  de  la  Gaule  avant 
la  domiDation  Komaine,  zv"«-  Annee,  Avril,  1858,  p.  40  et  seg, 

*'  Beitrage  xur  vergleichendtn  Spradiforschung^  Bd  ii.  (1859)  S.  100. 

«« Ibid,,  Bd.  a,  8.  309. 

^*  Ibid,,  Bd.  iii.  8.  65  (1860).  At  the  end  of  this  paper  the  author  gives 
a  reading  by  Dr.  Siegfried  and  himself  of  the  curious  inscription  on  a 
•ilver  plate  found  in  1858  at  Poitiers.     A  fac-simile  of   the  infcription 

5* 
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North  Etruscan  alphabet,**  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  in 
a  Celtic  language.  Herr  Morarasen  himself  has  expressly 
stated  that  the  question  of  the  language  of  the  North  Italian 
monuments  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  alphabet  in  which 
they  are  written.  Here,  then,  a  wide  field  is  opening  up  for 
fiiture  investigation,  rich  in  the  promise  of  results,  important 
not  merely  for  the  Celtic  languages  and  history,  but  also  for 
the  ethnology  and  early  history  of  Europe. 
oidiriiii  Two  classes  of  Lapidary  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Ire- 

'^^land:  first,  those  in  the  Runic -like  writing  called  Ogham; 
and  second,  those  written  in  the  ordinary  Irish  letters.  The 
latter  are  all  Christian,  and  belong  to  the  period  of  the  sixth  and 
subsequent  centuries.*'  Many  of  the  O^Aamtc  ones  belong  to 
pagan  times,  and  are  therefore  of  far  greater  value.  Some  of  them 
have  been  from  time  to  time  described,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  translate  them.  Unfortunately  many  of  these 
attempts  were  made  by  persons  who  knew  little  about  the 
subject,  or,  what  was  still  worse,  were  filled  with  the  absurd 
ideas  about  the  ancient  Irish  current  about  thirty  years  ago. 
The  first  rational  attempt  to  investigate  them  was  made  by  Dr. 
Graves,  the  present  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick,  whose  book 
on  the  subject,  containing  a  translation  of  the  tract  on  Ogham 
in  the  vellum  manuscript  known  as  the  Book  of  Ballymote^ 

was  published  at  the  time  by  M.  de  Longiiemar,'  and  M,  Ad.  Pictet' 
attempted  a  tranvlation.  M.  Monin  aUo  gare  a  reading  and  translation 
of  it.'  A  paper  containing  an  analysis  and  translation  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, drawn  up  from  the  notes  of  the  late  Dr.  Siegfried,  was  read  in  lti63 
before  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  C.  Lottner.  Though  leaving 
much  room  for  further  inrestigation,  this  paper  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution, not  only  to  the  subject  of  Gaulish  ini^criptions,  but  also  to  Celtic 
mythology.    See  Proceedinga  of  the  R.  1,  A,,  toI.  vili.,  p.  808. 

1  Rspport  rar  nne  Intciiptlon  trac^  sur  one  lame  d'  argent  Bullttin  de  la  SocieU  det 
AnUq,  d0  FOuett,  prem.  trim,  de  1869,  p.  7—21. 

ft  Lettre  k  M.  de  Longnemer  ea  lujet  de  rinjcrlption  Oeoloiae  ear  one  plaqne  d'ergenft 
/Wd,  denx  trim,  de  1869.  p.  39—41. 

,  op.  eit.  p.  88  (18S1). 

**  Nord-Etruskischen  Alphabeten  auf  Inscliriften  und  Munzen.  MiaheU- 
mngen  der  Antiquaritchen  GesetUchafi  in  Zurich^  Vll.,  1853. 

*'  The  late  Dr.  Petrie  deroted  much  attention  to  the  latter  class  of  inscrip- 
tions. Miss  M.  Stokes  is  about  to  publish  his  collection,  enriched  by  consider- 
able additions. 
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made  for  him  by  Professor  O'Curry,  has  long  been  anxiously 
expected  by  all  interested  not  only  in  Irish,  but  in  European 
archaeology. 

Examples  of  bilingual  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered  cm  RHtuh 
within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  wimgoai 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  both  philologically  and  histori- 
cally, especially  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Oghamic 
writing;  for  the  Celtic  part  of  the  inscriptions  is  written  in 
the  latter,  and  the  Latin  in  the  usual  Roman  letters.  One  was 
discovered  at  St.  Dogmaal  in  Cardiganshire  in  Wales,  and  a 
fac- simile  was  published  by  Mr.  Westwood  in  the  ArchcBologia 
Cambrensis  for  April,  1860.  It  has  also  been  given,  with  some 
observations  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Tliree 
Irish  Glossaries,  Another  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Shearman,  C.C.,  in  an  old  graveyard  at  Killeen  Cormac, 
near  Dunlavin,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  fully  described 
by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.**  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  has  given  an  analysis  of  both  inscriptions 'in[a 
paper  published  in  Kuhn  and  Schleicher's  Beitrdge}^ 

Valuable  and  extensive  colic  ctions  of  Gaulish,  British,  and  critic  wn- 
Iberic  coins  have  been  formed,  and  illustrations  of  a  number 
of  them  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  published;  but  as  yet 
very  little  real  progress  has  been  made  in  deciphering  them 
and  identifying  them  with  historical  personages.  The  subject 
is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  with  our  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  Celtic  languages,  manners,  and  customs,  Celtic  numismatics 
is  destined  to  add  to  our  list  of  old  forms  of  personal  and  tribe 
names,  and  throw  light  upon  the  dress,  arms,  and  personal 
ornaments  of  the  people.  I  had  intended  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  present  position  of  the  subject,  but  as  this  in- 
troduction has  gradually  grown  too  big,  I  must  reserve  my 
available  space  for  the  discussion  of  matters  more  fruitful  at 
the  moment  in  results  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  these  Lectures. 

I  do  not  propose   to  mention  here  what  has  been  donespecuaok 
towards  the  publication  of  the  contents  of  Irish  manuscripts,  introdn^i 
as  I  am  not  now  concerned  so  much  with  the  Irish  language 

««  Proc€tding$  R,  L  A,,  voL  U.  p.  298.  ••  5*"  Bd.  S.  368. 
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itself,  or  the  historic  and  other  documents  written  in  it,  which 
remain  to  us,  but  rather  with  its  position  as  regards  comparative 
philology,  and  more  especially  with  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  Celtic  languages  have  been  proven  to  be  inflexional 
languages  of  coordinate  rank  with  the  Germanic  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  members  of  the  great  Aryan  family ;  a  fact  now 
universally  admitted  by  comparative  philologists,  and  which 
cUsposes  for  ever  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Irish  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  crude  linguistic  theories  so  long  current  in 
England,  on  the  other.'" 

ETHNOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

xfltetof  Identity  of  language  does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of 

nocB  on  race.  Races  fuse,  but  languages  do  not.  One  language  may 
iMguagM.  borrow  from  the  vocabulary  of  another,  but  it  subjects  its  loans 
to  its  own  phonetic  laws  and  its  own  grammatical  forms.  When 
the  loans  from  a  foreign  vocabulary  are  considerable,  the  pho- 
netic laws  undoubtedly  are  modified,  and  the  grammatical  forms 
crippled,  and  ultimately  dropped  altogether.  When  two  races 
mix,  one  language  must  therefore  ultimately  suppress  the  other ; 
sometimes  it  is  that  of  the  dominant  race,  but  not  necessarily 
that  of  the  most  numerous  one ;  on  the  contrary  we  know  that 
a  very  small  minority  may  impose  its  language  upon  the  great 
majority.  When  this  happens,  the  original  conquering  race 
continues  to  keep  up  its  connection  with  the  parent  country, 
for  otherwise  the  minority  would  be  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
mass,  and  their  language  gradually  disappear,  adding  however 
many  words  to  the  language  of  the  people,  crippling  its  gram- 
matical forms,  and  modifying  its  phonetic  system.  Thus  the 
old  Norse  gradually  died  out  of  Normandy  when  the  Viking 
expeditions  ceased.  In  England,  the  Saxon  English  of  the 
people  finally  drove  out  the  Norman-French  of  the  nobility  the 
moment  England  began  to  lose  her  hold  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  that  her  nobles  ceased  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
Normans.     But  during  the  struggle,  the  French  inserted  such 

'"  For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  mention  what  has  been  done  in  Wales  or 
Scotland  in  a  similar  direction,  or  allude  to  the  labours  of  M.  de  Villemnrque 
and  others  in  making  known  Celtic  legends  and  songs  to  the  French 
reading  public. 
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a  number  of  words  into  the  English  vocabulary,  as  to  give  it  a 
new  character  and  different  phonetic  laws. 

When  a  struggle  of  languages  takes  place  after  a  conquest,  Efl^t  of 
and  that  the  language  of  the  subject  race  wins,  the  effect  of  the  domtaMt^ 
lansruafre  of  the  dominant  race  upon  that  of  the  subiect  race  that  of  th« 
during  the  struggle  for  mastery,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
subject,  race  upon  that  of  the  dominant  one,  when  the  language 
of  the  latter  wins.  The  case  of  the  Norman-French  and  Eng- 
lish, just  cited,  is  an  example  of  the  first,  while  the  gradual 
suppression  of  the  Irish  language  by  the  English,  is  an  example 
of  the  second.  These  effects  are  such  as  we  might  anticipate 
a  priori^  and  have  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  to  do  one 
way  or  another  with  the  original  superiority  of  one  language 
over  another.  The  use  of  such  words  as  "beef,  "mutton", 
"pork",  "veal",  etc.,  which  are  only  Anglicised  forms  of  the 
French  names  of  the  animals  that  yield  them — boeuf,  motUon^ 
pore^  veau,  instead  of  the  corresponding  Saxon  terms,  "  ox", 
"sheep",  "hog",  "calf",  does  not  imply  any  original  superiority 
of  the  Norman  language  over  the  Saxon,  nor  is  it  of  itself  a 
proof  of  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Norman  people  over  the 
English,  but  only  that  the  Normans  were  those  who  made  the 
laws,  and  consequently  enforced  the  legal  nomenclature  of  the 
several  articles  of  commerce,  besides  which  they  were  those 
who  chiefly  constituted  the  classes  who  lead  the  fashion  in 
language  as  well  as  in  dress. 

The  Aryan  character  then  of  a  language  does  not  necessarily  An  Aryan 
imply  community  of  origin  of  all  the  people  who  speak  it  no*  •  ^"w' 
Every  one  who  speaks  English,  even  in  England,  is  not  neces-"'  ""*• 
sarily  an  Anglo-Saxon,  neither  were  all  those  who  spoke  a 
so-called  Celtic   dialect,  Celts.     The   opposite  is,   however, 
the  conventional  opinion  of  most  persons  who  at  all  discuss 
the  question   of  race.     I   have  already  mentioned  that  the 
people  of  the  south-east  of  England  were  Saxon,  or  more 
properly  speaking  Germanic,  from  pre- Rom  an  times.     Beyond ''jj^jj*^^^ 
this  Saxon  region,  which,  at  most,  did  not  extend  westwards  ^^^«^ 
and  northwards  farther  than  a  line  drawn  from  Dorsetshire 
to  the  Wash  or  Tees,  the  basis  of  the  population,  whatever 
it  was  under  the  Romans,  remained  the  same  through  the  whole 
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Saxon  and  Norman  times,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  modified 
by  the  intermixture  of  soldiers  of  the  Roman  legions,  many  of 
whom  were  Gauls  or  Germans,  like  the  Franks  of  Carausius. 
A  slow  intermixture  and  fusion  of  the  two  populations  must 
have  taken  place  along  their  frontiers.  The  gradual  rise  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Saxon  Bretwalda,   or  chief  kings,  and  the 
conquest  of  British  principalities  by  Saxon  adventurers,  ulti- 
mately transferred  the  possession  of  the  land,  to  a  large  extent, 
siixon         but  by  no  means  entirely,  into  Saxon   hands.     This   Saxon 
impoiedSe  supremacy,  which  arose  upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
langoagM    and  which  was  no  doubt  materially  aided  by  continuous  immi- 
grations  from  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel  and  of  the 
North  Sea,  gradually  imposed  the  Saxon   tongue  upon  the 
British  ud  British-speaking  population.     The  language  of  the  latter  was 
lAogiufeon  as  we  now  know  a  member  of  the  Aryan  family,  coordinate 
Adiad  in      with  the  Saxou ;  nay  more,  the  two  languages  must  have  been 
so  very  closely  related  to  each  other  a  few  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  that  they  must  have  been  practically  but  marked 
dialects  of  a  common  stem.     The  great  difference  that  now 
exists  between  the  Low  German  and  Welsh,  is  apt  to  make  us 
forget  how  different  the  two  would  look  with  their  full  inflex- 
onal  forms,  and  that  as  we  have  them  now,  they  are  the  result 
of  the  action  of  different  and   ever-diverging  phonetic  laws 
during  two  thousand  years. 
Some  of  Some  at  least  of  those  who  spoke  the  ancient  British  lan- 

were"^"*"  guagc  must  havc  been  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  the  same  re- 
*"'        mark  applies,  and  with  much  greater  force,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  to  those  who  spoke  the  ancient  Irish ;  but  it  does 
not  thence  necessarily  follow  that  they  all  oritjinally  belonged 
Ireland       to  somc  branch  of  that  family.     The  Irish  and  Welsh  tradi- 
dffferent'^    tions  asscrt  indeed  the  contrary,  and  fully  admit  that  Great 
*^***         Britain  and  Ireland  were  successively  peopled  by  different 
races,  which  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  we  are  further  told,  were 
iriih  related  to  each  other.   Professor  O'Curry  has  given  a  summary 

on  thii"*  of  the  traditions  about  the  early  Irish  races,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  early  history  of  Ireland.  He  used  these  tra- 
ditions as  a  convenient  mode  of  classifying  personages,  legends, 
and  events,  which  for  centuries  have  been  referred  to  peo- 
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pies  of  different   origin.      Had  he  lived    to    complete    thevMnftd* 
whole  of  the  series  of  lectures  designed  to  illustrate  the  social  by  Proi. 
life  of  ancient  Ireland,  he  would  have  discussed  the  historic 
value  of  those  traditions.     At  one  time  I  purposed  doing  so  in 
this  introduction,  and  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  question  of 
Irish  ethnology.     But  the  better  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  life  of  the  ancient  Irish,  the  more 
difficult  the  subject  appeared  to  me.    The  traditions  themselves  maM 
have  not  been  yet  gathered  together  from  all  sources ;  each  writer  not  fniiy* 


in  recounting  them,  selected  what  suited  him,  or  what  appeared  known  y«t; 
to  him  to  form  a  consistent  whole.     Until  they  are  all  brought 
together,  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  critically  analyse  them, 
and  consequently  any  speculations  founded  upon  them  in  their 
present  chaotic  state  would  be  wholly  profitless,  and  might  be 
injurious  to  science.  The  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  regard-  inter^e- 
ing  the  political  organization  of  ancient  Ireland,  and  which  are  them'  ^ 
given  in  the  following  pages  of  this  Introduction,  appear  to  me  giren^not 
to  be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  mode  in  which  those  tra- 
ditions have  hitherto  been  interpreted. 

In  any  case  the  time  has  scarcely  come  for  dissecting  and  ana-  Time  not 
lysing  the  curious  tissue  of  legends  of  Umorians,  Fomorians,  Ne-  for  their 
medians,  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  De  Danands,  Milesians,  and  others,  •naSyiiifc 
which  constitutes  the  mythical  part  of  Irish  history.    As  in  the  chrone- 
the  case  of  the  other  nations  of  middle  and  north  Europe,  true  hutoiy  not 
chronological  history  began  in  Ireland  either  by  contact  with  the  chrutiaoity 
Romans,  or  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  And  like  the  iriah 
medieval  chronicles  of  everywhere  else,  the  early  Irish  Christian  j?inS^*" 
chroniclers  and  genealogists  tacked  on  the  pedigrees  of  Irish  onia^ 
kings  and  chieftains  to  those  of  Genesis.    This  union  in  the  eyes 
of  many  discredits  the  whole  of  the  data  based  upon  those  pedi- 
grees. But  this  is  unjust,  for  the  junction  of  the  two  is  easily  dis-  The  junction 
tinguishable,  and  the  union  has  had  in  reality  no  serious  influence  JJUiJJJ** 
upon  the  character  of  the  Irish  portion  of  them.     Scepticism  25^?** 
regarding  ancient  traditions  may  be  carried  too  far,  as  well  as  a^"^"** 
too  credulous  faith  in  their  truth,  and  is  often  more  dangerous 
to  science.     Every  legend,  every  myth  contaiijs  a  kernel  of 
truthj  if  we  could  only  remove  the  husk  of  ^able  which  en- 
velopes it. 
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xzittenet        There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  facts  regarding  the  ethno- 

of  two 

types  of      logy  of  ancient  Ireland,  which  may  be  considered  as  certainly 
Ireland,       established.     In  the  first  place,  there  were  two  distinct  types 
of  people — one  a  high  statured,  golden  coloured,  or  red  haired, 
fair  skinned,  and  blue,  or  gray -blue  eyed  race ;  the  other,  a 
dark  haired,  dark  eyed,  pale  skinned,  small  or  medium  statured, 
lithe  limbed  race.     The  two  types  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
country,  and  are  curiously  contrasted  in  tkeir  blushes:  the 
fair-haired  type  has  a  pinkish  tinge,  the  other  a  full  red,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  pink  in  their  blush.   The  same  or  an  analogous 
type  forms  the  basis  of  the  Welsh  population,  and  to  a  varying 
but  often  considerable  extent  of  that  part  of  England  west 
and  north-west  of  a  line  from  Dorsetshire  to  the  Tees,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  the  non-Saxon  part  of 
England.        So  far  as   the   early  ancient  tales,  such  as  the 
All  the        Tdin  B6  Chuailgne,  the  Tochmarc  Eimire^  and  the  Brudin 
^qnering  Dodcrga  enable  us  to  judge,  the  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  De  Danand, 
*^^*»*^w^and  Milesians  belonged  alike  to  the  first  type.     The  Dam- 
^5[iJ***'^    nonian  Firbolg  Ferdiad,  as  well  as  the  Milesian  Cuchulaind, 
had  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  noble  stature.      Cuchulaind 
mourning  over  the  fallen  Ferdiad^  thus  soliloquises : 
**  Dear  to  me  was  thy  beautiful  ruddiness. 
Dear  to  me  thy  comely,  perfect  form, 
Dear  to  me  thy  gray,  clear  blue  eye. 
Dear  to  me  thy  wisdom  and  thy  eloquence"." 
Continuing  his  lamentation  in  another  poem,  he  speaks  of  the 
dead  warrior's  hair  in  language  which  might  be  equally  well 
applied  to  a  long-haired  Frankish  chief: 
•*  Thy  yellow  flowing  hair. 
The  curled,  the  beauteous  jewel". 
That  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  Ireland 
was  golden  rather  than  flaxen,  is  proved  by  numerous  allusions 
scattered  throughout  the  older  poems  and  tales :  thus  Erc^  the 
brother  of  the  celebiated  Atlii  or  Dathi,  was  called  "  Ctdbuidhe, 
because  the  smelted  gold  was  not  yellower  than  his  hair*'."  In  the 

'*  See  the  whole  of  the  beautifal  episode  of  the  Fight  of  Ferdiad  and 
Cuchulaind  in  the  Appendix,  yoI.  il  p.  418. 
"  The   Gtnealogietf   Tribes,  and   Customs  of  H^-Fiachrach.     Edited  by 
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curious  poem  addressed  by  Afidtr,  a  mythical  personage  of  the 
Tuatha  Di  Danand,  to  Edain^  the  queen  of  Eochad  FedUch^ 
a  king  of  Ireland  who  is  considered  to  have  lived  before  the 
Christian  era,  she  is  thus  addressed  as  Befind^  or  fair  woman : 
"  O  Befiiidy  wilt  thou  come  with  me 
To  a  wonderful  land  that  is  mine, 

The  hair  is  there  like  unto  the  blossom  of  the  Sobarehe^ 
Of  the  colour  of  snow  is  the  fair  body".'' 
EdaMi  own  hair  is  said  to  have  been  like  red  gold  after 
receiving  its  colouring,  or  like  the  blossom  of  the  Aili^tir^  or 
yellow  Iris."  Torna  Eigas  thus  describes  the  hair  of  NiaU 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  lament  for  that 
warrior: 

"  When  we  used  to  go  the  Dal 
With  the  son  of  Eochad  Muidhmean^ 
Tellow  as  the  Soharche  was  the  yellow  hair, 
Which  was  upon  the  head  of  the  son  of  Cairen\^* 
These  comparisons  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  to  that  of  the  St 
John's  wort,  or  of  yellow  Iris,  clearly  prove  that  the  colour  ad- 
mired most  was  a  rich  golden,  passing  almost  to  a  red  hue. 

All  the  ruling  races  in  Britain  appear  to  have  had  similar 
physical  characteristics.  The  description  given  by  Dion  Cas-  comimruon 
sius'^  of  Boudicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  people  who  occupied  the  Boudicea 
country  north  of  the  Stour  in  Suflfolk  and  in  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Huntingdonshire,  when  the  Romans  first  invaded  Bri- 
tain, is  almost  identical  with  that  given  of  Medb,  queen  of  Con- 
nacht,  in  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgnej  save  only  in  aspect,  a  difference 
easily  accoimted  for  by  the  different  sources  of  the  descriptions. 


John  O^Donovan,  LL.D.    PubliBb^  by  the  Iriah  Archaeological  Sodetj, 
1844,  p.  5. 

'*  Profecflor  O'Curry  has  given  a  translation  of  this  poem  in  his  ninth 
lecture  (toI.  i.  p.  192),  and  I  have  added  a  somewhat  dififerent  one  in  a  note 
to  the  twenty-eighth  lecture  (vol.  ii.  p.  191).     In  the  former  **  the  blossom  of 
the  iSo6Aarce",  or  St.  John's  wort,  is  translated  by  golden  hue. 
'*  *'  In  cAn  t>o  tei5mif  t>on  t>Ait 
Ve  mAC  eocliAi  fnui'6meAT)Ain 
t)tiit>i  SobAipie  ngt^ 

Vol/Cbdi  fO|\  ciriT)  m^xc  C<M|Mie\      MS.  £f.  3.  16.  ool.  785. 
'*  Ap.  XiphiHnuM,,  UiL  1 ,  »e^ 
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Comparison  Boudicca  is  described  as  of  large  size,  terrible  of  aspect,  savage 
lioadicea     of  countenancc,  harsh  of  voice,  and  having  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ing yellow  hair,  which  fell  down  to  her  hips,  a  large  golden 
collar  on  her  neck,  a  variegated  flowing  vest  drawn  close  about 
her  bosom,  and  a  thick  mantle  fastened  by  a  clasp  or  brooch, 
and  a  spear  in  her  hand.      Here  is  Medb's  portrait  as  given  in 
the  7'din  B6  Chuailgnei  "  A  beautiful,  pale,  long  faced  woman, 
with  long  flowing  golden  yellow  hair  upon  her,  a  crimson  cloak, 
fastened  with  a  brooch  of  gold  over  her  breast ;  a  straight  ridged 
slegh  or  light  spear  blazing  red  in  her  hand"/*  Medb  is  not  here 
described  as  having  a  vest  or  a  golden  collar  like  Boudicea; 
these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  only  accidental  omissions ;  in  this 
passage  she  is  described  as  she  appeared  on  one  occasion  only. 
Such  a  vest  was  worn  by  all  queens  and  women  of  noble  birth 
in  Ireland,  and  is  described  very  fully  in  the  Lectures.      Irish 
queens  always  wore  a  golden  Muinche  or  torque,  as  well  as 
a  diadem  or  Mind,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  Tdin  Medb 
is  described  as  wearing,  but  which  is  not  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  dress  of  Boudicea.      If  the  Iceni  were  a  Germanic 
people,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  so,  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  heroines  is  of  greater  interest, 
ooreniing        While   the    king    of    Eriu,   Conaire    Mor,    is    described 
foir.hAired;  in   the    tale  of    the  Brudin  Daderga    as  a    tall   illustrious 
dasttM        chief,  with  cheeks  dazzling  white,  and  with  a  tinge  like  that 
iMirod.        of  the  dawn  upon  stainless  snow,  sparkling  black  pupils  in  blue 
eyes  glancing,  and  curlincr  yellow  locks,  his  swine  herds  are 
Dub,   Dond,   and  Dorcha,  "black",  "brown",   and  **dark". 
Judging  from  the  ancient  tales,  the  ruling  classes  in  ancient 
Eriu  appear  to  have  had  the  same  prejudices  against  black 
hair  that  the  Norsemen  had.     All  who  claimed  to  be  of  noble 
birth  should  have  fair  or  rather  golden  coloured,  or  at  least 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  skin — three  characteristics 
which  are  especially  dwelt  upon  in  describing  a  warrior  or  king. 
of^orlS!*    ^^^  Norse  and  Germans  had  the  same  prejudices  regardingblack 
Scluiit        ®y<^s  ai^d  dark  skin,  that  they  had  about  black  hair.     In  one  of 
hlJS^  the  Norse  saga,^^  Hrolf  Sturlungsson  says  to  the  prostrate  Hrafh, 

'*  LtcU  xziii.  vol.  ii.  p.  08,  note  57 
'^  G^nguhrolji  saga,  c.  U. 
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who  under  a  plebeian  name  has  been  the  winter  guest  of  the 
Jarl  Thorgnyr  of  Jutland,  **  thou  hast  a  noble  man's  eyes". 
There  is  another  curious  story  in  the  Norse  saga  which  strikingly 
indicates  the  prejudice  against  dark  skin  and  hair.  Hagny, 
the  wife  of  king  Hior  Halfson,  bare  black  and  ugly  twins, 
which  she  concealed  from  her  husband,  and  exchanged  with 
the  new  born  babes  of  a  maid,  and  the  dark  royal  children  grew 
up  in  serfdom.  The  cowardice  of  the  slave  soon  broke  out,  we 
are  told,  in  the  white  adopted  children,  while  the  black  youths 
showed  the  qualities  of  their  noble  origin.  Seeincr  this, 
Hagny  could  not  bear  the  deception  she  had  practised  any 
longer,  and  discovered  the  cheat  to  her  husband.  But  Hior, 
the  king,  would  not  have  the  "  hellskins",'®  and  they  were 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  bondage. 

The  more  we  investigate  the  origin  of  the  Gaedbil,  Britons,  identitf  of 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  all  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  h«ired 
peoples,  the  more  we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  essentially  the  Norui-we«t 
same  race,  speaking  a   common   language,  which,  owing  to 
the  different  dynamic  influences,  especially  contact  with  other 
peoples,  to  which  it  was  subject  in  different  countries,  gradu- 
ally developed  marked  dialects,  which  in  process  of  time  have 
become  essentially  distinct  languages.    This  identity  of  race  and  ezpiaini 
lanffuaee  between  the  so-called  Celts  and  Saxons,  at  a  notwordiart 
very  remote  period,  explains  how  words  which  appear  to  be  «««>»>«.  wd 
Celtic  to  one  are  good  German  to  another.    Thus  Herr  Holtz-  •nothor ; 
mann  and  Professor  Moke  axe  able  to  explain  most  personal 
and  geographical  names,  and  many  terms  for  arms,  dress,  etc.,  of 
the  Gauls  and  Belgians  by  means  of  German.     The  latter  is 
severe  upon  the  so-called  "  CeltistV*  inability  to  give  rational 
explanations   of  a  great  many  words  of   the  classes  just  re- 
ferred to,  his  so-called  **  Celtists"  being,  however,  in  most 
cases  persons  whose  knowledge  of  Celtic  languages  consists  in 
the  possession  of  a  few  dictionaries  of  the  modern  dialects.    If 
Professor  Moke  had  been  aware  of  the  resources  of  Old  Irish, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  expressed  a  very  different  opinion  on 
the  power  of  the  Celtic  languages  to  explain  Gaulish  names  and 

^*  Kigi  8a  ek  slik  heljarskinn.  Haifa  taga,  c.  17-     LandudmaOok,  II.,  19. 
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terms.  Both  Irisli  and  German  do,  and  should  explain  them, 
for  they  must  have  been  nearly  identical  a  few  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  also  affords  an  explanation  of  an  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Ebel,  who,  in  describing  the  affinities  of  con- 
jugation  of  the  Celtic  with  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  lan- 
guages, says  that  the  analogy  ^^  points  to  a  most  special  con- 
nection of  these  \Le.  Irish  and  Grermanic]  languages,  the  re- 
sult either  of  long  continued  unity  or  of  a  very  special  re- 
lationship of  the  mind  of  the  peoples".'* 
iiiisnia-  This  relationship  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Irish  traditions 
borne  oat    which  couuect  most  of  the  successive  colonies  with  Grermany 

by  Irlih  "^ 

trwufeiona.  and  Scythia.  That  the  tribes  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Firbolgs  were  identical  with  many  tribes  in  Great 
Britain,  and  along  the  Belgic  and  Frisian  coast,  there  seems 
no  reason  any  longer  to  doubt.  The  mysterious  people  of  the 
deities  D4  and  Anand,  and  commonly  called  the  Tuatha  Di 
Danand^  were,  so  far  as  our  legends  tell  us  anything  certain  of 
them,  a  Germanic  people.  Another  people  who,  according  to 
our  traditions,  preceded  both  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  Di  Da* 
nand^  and  from  whom  legend  derives  both,  the  NemidianSi 
are  connected  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia,  and  have  left  traces  of  themselves  in  our 
laws.  As  to  the  Milesians,  or  Scots,  the  whole  current  of  our 
legends  and  chronicles  bring  them  from  Spain,  or,  perhaps, 
more  strictly  speaking,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  Gralicia.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, yet  in  a  position  to  positively  accept  or  reject  the  le- 
gendary history  of  this  colonization.  That  they  were  a  fair 
race  is  beyond  doubt,  and  judging  by  the  oldest  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  historical  tales  belonging  to  the  heroic 
period  of  Cuchulaind,  their  relations  were  chiefly  with  the 
northern  peoples,  and  not  with  the  south  of  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  discovery  by  Grimm  of  the  Gaedhelic  character 
of  the  language  of  Aquitaine,  affords  an  important  support  to 
the  Irish  traditions. 

The  existence  of  a  brown  type  in  Western  Europe  before 

'>  Ci//ic  Siudiu,  translated  by  the  Editor,  p.  127. 
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the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  and  which  has  been  gradually  (used  tii> 
with  the  latter,  is  a  &ct  which  will  be  generally  admitted.  apr». 
The  ancient  Iberians  and  Licrurians  are  assamed  to  have  been  brown  typ* 
the  representatives  of  this  brown  type  in  the  ancient  world.  Q**^]^. 
The  type  itself  is  best  seen  among  existing  British  populations 
in  Wales,  that  is,  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  who,  according 
to  Dionysius^  and  Tacitus,*'  were  an  Iberic  population.     What 
the  value  of  this  testimony  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
but  it  certainly  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  results  of  modem 
investigations.      In  Ireland  this  type  exists  in  a  much  smaller  ims  nnmer* 
proportion    than  in  the    West   of   England,    inasmuch   as  i«n<i  uum  in 
the  people  belonging  to  it  being  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  earUest  race  that  occupied  the  country,  were  dispossessed 
of  the  land  at  a  very  early  period,  and  being  the  poorest,  fell 
victims  in  a  larger  proportion  than  other  races  to  the  successive 
famines  that  have  desolated  the  country.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  we  should  find  this  type  more  marked  in  Kerry  than  any- 
where else  in  Ireland,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  slaves 
of  the  Milesians  were  planted  after  the  suppression  of  the  Ait/tech 
Tuatha  revolution.     If  the  Milesians  really  came  from  Spain, 
their  retainers  and  common  soldiers  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  Iberians. 

ANCIENT  TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS  OF  IRELAND, 

Miebuhr  has  well  observed,  that  **  wherever  mention  is  made  DifferencM 
of  tribes  in  the  early  part  of  ancient  history,  before  the  period  among 
when  an  irresistible  change  in  the  condition  of  society  led  to  oMtea  dn« 
democratic  institutions,  if  any  difference  of  rights  prevailed  of  r»c«; 
among  them,  and  anything  can  be  discerned  of  their  nature,  it 
is  manifest  that  they  were  either  distinct  castes  or  of  different 
origin ;  and  even  the  distinction  of  castes,  where  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  always  arose  from  immigration  or  from  conquest, 
even  in  Egypt  and  India".^    That  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 

^  Dionymorbis  Descriptio,  561,  Oafbrd  edition  of  1710.  See  alto  Priacian's 
tnmalation, — Prisciani  Periegena  0  IHonygio,  574. 

•X  Silnrnm  colorate  Tultus  e(  torti  plerumqne  crines,  et  podta  contra  Hla- 
IMUiia,  Iberoa  Teterea  trajecisae  eaaque  aedes,  occapasse  fldem  faciont.  Agri* 
cola^  c.  xi. 

*■  Hiitory  of  /2om«,  toL  i.  p.  294. 
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land  was  no  exception  to  what  conquest  has  always  produced 
among  nations — privileged  classes,  and  serfs  or  slaves — may  be 
inferred  not  only  from  the  number  of  distinct  immigrations 
which  our  legendary  history  records,  but  also  from  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  tribal  system  aristocratically  organized. 

Tribes  in  antiquity  were  made  up  of  Houses,  which  at  first 
must  have  had  a  genealogical  origin,  that  is,  comprised  persons 
related  by  blood,  but  which  afterwards  merged  into  local  asso- 
ciations wherever  any  considerable  development  of  population 
occurred  in  course  of  time.  Nomadic  peoples  retain  with 
purity  for  long  periods  the  genealogical  character  of  their 
families;  pastoral  peoples,  who  have  fixed  domiciles  and  prac- 
tise husbandry,  gradually  introduce  foreign  elements  amongst 
them;  but  in  countries  occupied  by  mixed  racci?,  and  where 
a  systematic  division  of  the  country  had  been  made  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  and  especially  where  towns  and  cities 
grew  up,  families  were  mere  local  associations.  Hence  we 
may  expect  much  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  terms  applied 
to  Houses,  Tribes,  etc.,  in  the  later  stage  of  political  develop- 
ment, some  being  genealogical,  and  others  geographical. 

The  Irish  terms  CinSl  or  Cinialy  and  Cland  or  Clantij  ex- 
pressed, at  least  originally,  genealogical  relationship.  CinSl,  the 
Cenedl  of  the  Welsh,  comprised  the  several  Houses  deriving 
from  a  common  ancestor  or  head.  Cland  or  Clan,  that  is 
"  the  children",  embraced  not  only  the  families  or  houses  who 
were  connected  by  blood,  that  is  the  CinSlj  but  also  all  their 
clients  and  retainers.  The  Greek  Genos  is  probably  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  CinMj^  while  in  some  respects  we  may  consider 
the  Phratry  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Clavd,  We  know  at  all 
events  that  the  Houses  and  Phratrys  were  genealogical,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tribes  into  which  Clis- 
thenes  divided  the  people  of  Attica.**  The  Gennetes  of  the  same 
Houses  might  belong  to  different  Demes ;  hence  the  taunt  of 
Aristophanes  to  new  citizens,  that  they  had  no  Phratrys,  or 


^  Cin^  is  usually  translated  **  Genus",  by  the  compiler  of  the  Annaia  of 
UUter. 
•«  Niebuhr'i  Hiitory  of  Rome,  i.  SI2. 
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only  barbarous  ones.**    The  Latin  Gens  represented  the  Cland  The  uun 
rather  than  the  Cinil,  for  we  know  that  the  Gentes  did  not 
consist  of  Patricians  alone,  that  is,  that  it  comprised  persons  not 
of  the  same  family,  though  originally  it  must  have  been  strictly 
genealogical.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  only  the  noble  families  ^°r^^®"i]J 
that  were  of  the  Clauds j  the  tenants  and  retainers,  when  not  re-  ^'^^^ 
lated  by  blood  to  the  chief,  only  belonged  to  it.    The  Anglo-  J^^J^^^]^;,^ 
Saxons  in  very  early  times  had  the  clan-ship  quite  as  fully  deve-  ^'  ^^^^^ 
loped  as    among  the  Irish  or   Scotch.      The    Anglo-Saxon 
Maegtii^  from  Maeg^  a  son  or  kinsman,  represented  the  Irish 
Fine  or  House,  rather  than  the  clan,  which  comprised  several 
Fines,      The  responsibility  of  the  family  for  the  acts  of  the 
members,  was  called  the  Mdeg-burh.^"^  Tacitus,  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  armies  of  the  Germans  were  organised  according  to 
families  and  relations,  no  doubt  had  in  view  such  a  Maegsceaft 
or  mate-ship.^ 

The  term  Tuath^  was  at  the  same  time  genealogical  andThc2\ia/A; 
geographical,  having  been  applied  to  the  people  occupying  a 
district  which  had  a  complete  political  and  le*^al  administration, 
a  chief  or  Rig^  and  could  bring  into  the  field  a  battalion  of 

•*  Froys,  419;  Birds,  766.  There  is  an  Irish  popular  saying  which  ex- 
presses the  same  idea. 

••  Cf.  Irish  Mac,  gen.  MaicCf  old  form  Macqui. 

^  That  the  MsgS  or  family  was  resi)onsible  fur  the  acts  of  the  members,  is 
erident  from  the  following  passage  in  Btowulf,  where  Wiglaf,  looking  on  the 
cowards  who  desert  their  lord  while  engaged  in  a  fatal  combat  with  the  Fire- 
Drake,  pronounces  a  malediction  in  which  among  others  things  he  says : 

lond-rihtes  m6t  of  land  right  mubt 

|)oere  maeg-burge  of  the  Tribe 

monna  aeghwylc  every  man 

idel  hweorfui  wander  void 

Beowulf,  5706,  Thorp's  Edition. 
See  also  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  L  235,  who  adds  the  following 
comment:  "Not  each  of  you  individually,  but  each  and  every  man  of 
your  kin,  cognation,  or  maegschaf  t,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship: from  which  we  must  infer  that  the  misconduct  of  one  person  might 
compromise  his  relatives,  who  are  held  responsible  for  his  actions**. 

^  Quodque  praecipuum  fortitudmis  incitamentum  est,  non  casus,  nee  fortuita 
conglobatio  turmam  aut  cuneum  facit,  sed  familiae  et  propinquitates.  Gtr» 
mania,  c.  vii.    Caesar's  term  is  cognationes. 

">  The  term  Trebh  occurs  also  in  Irish,  and  means  a  family,  in  the  tense  of 
a  complete  legal  household  establishment. 
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seven  hundred  men.  The  word  was  also  applied  however  to  a 
larger  division,  consisting  of  three  or  four,  or  even  more  Ttuiths^ 
called  a  Mor  Tuath,  or  great  Tuath,  which  were  associated  to. 
gether  for  certain  legal  and  legislative  purposes,  and  the  troops  of 
which  were  united  together  in  war  under  one  commander.  This 
great  Ttuith  represented  Gothic,  Thiuda;  Old  Norse,  Thjoth; 
Old  High  German,  Diut^  All  these  words  signify  **  people**, 
that  is,  a  number  of  families  associated  together  partly  by  the 
bond  of  blood  relationship  originally,  at  least  of  the  heads  of 
family,  but  which  gradually  became  a  political  association  of 
tribes.  In  the  same  way  that  the  JM6r  Tuath  was  an  aggre- 
gation of  Tuathsj  the  Scandinavian  Thjoth  was  an  aggregation 
of  FtfUcs.  This  word  is  derived  from  Folk^^  a  number  of  per- 
sons, and  corresponds  to  the  Sclavonic  Pulk,  and  the  Greek 
PhyU — in  which  we  have  perhaps  the  cognate  root.  Fylk  ap- 
pears to  have  originally  meant  a  number — doubtless  a  fixed 
number,  of  armed  men  organized  for  battle.  In  this  sense  it  was 
like  the  Irish  Tuath,  a  political  division,  but  of  genealogical 
origin.     The  Gothic  Gavi  or  Gau,  was  perhaps  the  German 


*^  Tuath,  Old  Celtic  tout,  from  a  root  tu^  to  grow,  to  bring  forth  young, 
to  multiply,  to  be  strong;  stem,  tut^  people  or  district.  la  Old  British 
it  was  tut^  now  tud ;  and  represented  the  Lithuanian  tauta,  the  Umbrian 
tuta,  tota,  Oscan  tovt.  It  occurs  in  several  compounds  found  upon  Gaulish, 
or  Gallo-Roman  incriptions,  e.g.,  ToutUlus  (Muratori,  1281,  6);  Toutela 
(Gruter,  858,  2),  Toutio-rix,  a  Gaulish  name  of  Apollo  (Orelli,  2059). 
The  words  TOOTTIOTS  NAMAT2ATI2  iu  the  inscription  on  a  marble 
tablet  found  in  1840  at  Vaison  have  been  translated  ''Citizen  of  Nemausus** 
by  Dr.  Siegfried,  but  Prof.  J.  Becker  suggests,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  it  should  be  '*  publicus'*,  that  is,  magistrate  of  Nemausus,  or 
Nismes, — a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  it  would  to  show  that  the  cantons 
of  ancient  Graul  were  called  by  a  name  conesponding  to  the  Irish  Tuath, 
The  Irish  name  Tuathal  and  the  Gothic  Totilo  are  perhaps  related, 

•'  N.  H.  G.  Fb/ifc.  Cf.  Lat,  »uty-us.  The  tribe  names  Volcae,  Volcae-Tec- 
tasages,  Belgae^  Irish  Fir-Bolg,  etc.  contain  the  same  root.  Volcat  iu  Volcat- 
Tectosages  corresponds  to  Tuath  in  Irish  tribe  names,  e.  g.  Tuath- Al air tini. 
The  Volcae-Tectosages  according  to  Au»onius  {Claroi  Urbea,  xiiL  9.)  were  ori- 
ginally called  VokasorBolgas.  'Ihe  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Gauls  who  inya* 
ded  Macedonia  was  called  Belgius  or  Bofgias.  1  his,  like  the  Breunus  of  the 
Gauls  who  besieged  Rome,  must  have  been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name ;  it 
probably  corresponded  to  the  Gaulish  Tooutious,  or  magi.>trate,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note. 
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represenUtive  of  the  Fylk  and  Tuaih.  If  this  be  really  so,**  it 
affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  geographical  and  political  charac- 
ter, as  disUnguished  from  the  genealogical,  of  those  divisions  ** 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  LaUu  {Laethe)  of  Kent,  theLaiha, 
Jtapes  of  Sussex,  and  the  Tridings  or  Triihitigt^  of  other  ^*^ 
parts  of  England,  were  the  representatives  of  the  MSr-Tuaik 
of  Ireland,  although  in  many  cases  the  Laths  or  Lelaa  were 
Hundreds;*^  there  is,  however,  much  obscurity  about  those 
divisions.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  same 
regular  subordination  of  divisions  which  we  possess  in  modem 
times,  need  not  be  expected  among  the  ancient  populations  of 
northern  and  western  Europe,  and  that  divisions  of  different 
countries  which  have  the  same  name,  or  have  their  names 
formed  from  the  same  root,  do  not  always  hold  the  same 
relative  grade. 

The  Greek  Phyle^  the  Latin  Tribute  the  Grerman  Gavi  orsobdi- 
GaUj  and  the  Scandinavian  FyUc^  were  each  subdivided  into  the?*fi«, 
smaller  divisions.    The  Phyle  comprised  ten  Demes,  the  Spar- 
tan tribe,  ten  Ohau     Each  of  the  three   ancient  Romulian 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  were  subdivided  into 
ten  CuricBj  the  Fylk  into  Heratha.^    The  latter  word  appears  HaraUL 

**  Mmicli,  DU  nordiiche  yermaniseken  Vdlker^  p.  ISl.  This  work  U  a 
German  tnuiBlatioii  of  the  two  firat  sections  of  Prof.  Munch'a  Dtt  Norgke 
Folks  Historie, 

*'  It  may  be  objected  that  Jomandes  tramUtes  F^ik  by  "  genaT*;  but  it 
ahould  be  borne  in  mind  that  well  informed  modern  writers  frequently  con- 
found local  and  personal  designations  in  descriptions  of  new  or  little  known 
countries ;  besides  which,  Fylk,  like  the  Irish  Tuath,  had  always  more  or  less  of 
a  genealogical  character.  The  pure  geographical  character  of  divisions  only 
arises  with  the  growth  oi  cities. 

**  Of  which  the  modem  *^  Biding^  is  a  corruption. 

*^  See  Spelman  On  the  AncietU  Government  ofEnglandy  p.  52.  Blackstoue 
considers  the  Rapes  of  Sussex  and  the  Laths  of  Kent  as  an  intermediate  divi- 
sion between  the  Shire  and  the  Hundred,  each  of  them  containing  three  or 
four  Hundreds,  just  as  the  M6r  Twith  contained  three  or  four  Tuathg  (nee 
Criih  Gablachf  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  502).  Each  Rape  and  Lathe  had  formerly  its 
QeraCs  or  Reere,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  Shire  Qerefa  or  sherijff.  The 
Trithing,  which  was  a  subdivision  corresponding  to  the  two  just  named,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  dividing  a  shire  into  three  parts,  had  also 
aGerefa. 

**  HcraX,  from  kerr,  Gothic  harjisf  O.  H.  German  hart,  a  body  of  troops. 
The  Irish  Er,  Err^  and  Eriid^  a  champion,  and  Erad  CricAe,  the  captain  wim 
IMT.  C* 
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from  its  derivation  to  have  been  applied  to  a  district  of  variable 
size,  bound  to  bring  a  certain  number  of  men  into  the  field, 
that  is,  some  subdivision  of  the  battalion  which  the  Fylk 
represented.  We  cannot  be  certain  whether  the  number  of 
Heraihs  in  a  Fylk  varied  or  was  always  a  definite  number. 
Munch  states,  however,  that  there  are  large  and  small  ones  in 
Norway,  but  he  remarks  that,  considering  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  divided  the  Hundred  into  ten  parts  or  Tithings,  the 
more  general  division  must  have  been  into  ten. 

Swediah  We  find  mention  in  Gothland  of  a  division  called  a  Hundari. 

and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  one  of  the  best-known  divisions 

The  Gemuui  was  the  Hundred^  which  still  subsists.  In  name  at  least  they 
correspond  to  a  division  among  the  Old  Germans,  known  to 
us  by  its  Latin  name  the  Centena^  from  whence  has  come  the 
modem  Canton.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Centena  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  Gatsi  or  the  Gavi  itself.     In  some  instances. 

The  RngUah  at  Icast,  they  were,  I  believe,  the  some.  The  English  Hun- 
dred might  at  first  sight  appear  to  correspond  with  the  Herath 
rather  than  with  the  Fylk^  but  on  closer  comparison  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hundred  represented  the  Fylk. 
In  ancient  times  the  former  had  ita  "  M6t"  or  assembly,  and 
the  latter  its  "  Thing",  and  in  heathen  days  its  own  temple. 
This  being  so,  the  Irish  Tnath  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
analogue  of  the  English  Hundred  as  well  as  of  the  Scandina- 
vian FyUc^  though  there  were  some  points  in  which  they 
differed. 

Theuiin  The  word  "Pagus"  was  used  by  the  Romans  not  only  to 
express  subdivisions  of  their  native  territory,  but  generally  of 
other  countries;  and  was  also  used  by  medieval  writers.  On 
this  account  it  deserves  spe:5ial  consideration  here.  Pagi  were 
fortified  places  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  country  people 
in  case  of  forays  and  hostile  excursions,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  first  organized  by  Servius  Tullius,*'  though  the  division  of 

commanded  the  troops  of  a  Crich  or  diatrict  in  time  of  war,  are  certainly  related 
to  Htrr  and  Hera^,    The  relationship  is  the  more  interesting  from  the  Crich 
being  a  subdivision  of  a  TucUh,    The  Bararian  HererUtra  consisted  of  forty- 
two  shields,  who  were  perhaps  horsemen. 
^  Diouys.  Halicarn.,  iv.  15.    The  word  Pagus  appears  to  contain  the  same 
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the  country  people  into  Pagi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa. 
The  name  was  perhaps  given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fort 
and  the  village  which  grew  around  it,  and  was  subsequently 
applied  to  the  adjoining  district  cultivated  or  pastured  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  Pagus.  The  inhabitants  of  each  Pagus  formed  >*•  poutiMi 
a  regular  political  society,  raising  taxes,  holding  assemblies,  ti<»* 
having  a  magistrate,  and  observing  sacred  rites  in  common— 
the  festival  of  the  Pagan  alia.  The  two  words  "  pagan**  and 
"  peasant",  which  are  traceable  to  the  Pagus,  preserve  to  us  its 
two-fold  character. 

In  the  obscure  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  JJ«*i  ^t 
Caesar  s  Gallic  War^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  number  ^airaient 
of  Pagi  which  the  Suevi  had,**  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  1^©  J5SSJI',,u, . 
uses  that  word  in  the  sense  of  Centena  or  Gau^  and  therefore 
as  the  equivalent  of  an  English  Hundred  and  an  Irish  Ttuith. 
Tacitus  also,  in  speaking  of  the  Grerman  foot  soldiers,  tells  us  tnd  by 
that  they  were  selected  from  all  the  young  men,  an  hundred 
from  each  Pagus,**  a  number  which  may  be  connected  with  the 
name  Centena.     In  another  passage,  moreover,  he  tellsus  that 
each  of  the  elected  judges,  when  dispensing  justice  in  the  Papi 
and  villages,  was  accompanied  by  one  hundred  men,  of  the 
people,   who  acted  at  the  same  time  as  his  council ;  and  in 
order  better  to  signify  the  extent  of  the  authority  enjoyed  by 
the  judges,*®"  he  appeai-s  to    speak  of  Pagus  as  a  subdivi- 
sion of  some   larger  territory.     It  is  probable,  indeed,   thatThre«-foid 
the  Germans  had  a  three-fold  subdivision  of  each   Hie  or  of  the 

ancient 

kingdom — the  Thuida  or  Diut;  the    Gari,  Gau^  Centena  or  kin«*om«. 

root  at  the  Irish  bagOf  to  threaten,  to  ward  off.  This  word  was  osed  to  exprest 
the  limit  or  houndarj  hejond  which  it  was  deemed  unlawful  aggression  to  go 
and  at  which  it  was  lawful  to  insult  and  slay  those  who  attempted  to  cross 
by  force. 

^  Hi  [Sneyi]  centum  pagos  habere  dicuntur,  ex  quibus  quotannis  singula 
millia  armatonun,  bellandi  causa,  suis  ex  flnibus  educunt 

**  Quos  [pedites]  ex  omni  jurentute  delectos  ante  adem  locant.  Definitnr 
et  numerus :  centeni  ex  singulis  pagis  sunt :  idque  ipsum  inter  suos  vocantur : 
et  quod  primo  numerus  fhit,  jam  nomen  et  honor  est.     Germania,  c.  vi. 

>oj  EUguntur  in  iisdem  oonciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  psgos  vicosque 
roddunt,  Centeni  singulis  ex  plebe  comites,  consilium  simul  et  auctoritas 
adsuot.    2Ud.f  c.  xii 

6»B 
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Hundred ;  and  a  division  corresponding  to  the  Elnglish  Tithing ; 
and  to  this  last  the  term  Pagus  may  have  been  applied. 
These  would  correspond  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rice  or  king- 
doms, Lathes  or  Rapes,  Hundreds  (called  in  Yorkshire,  etc.. 
Wapentakes),  and  Tithings;  to  the  Norse  Rild  or  kingdom, 
Thjoths,  Fylksy  and  Heraths.  The  Irish  subdivisions  of  the  pro- 
vincial kingdom  or  Cuicidh^  were  the  Mdr  TtiatAa,  the  Tuathy 
and  the  third,  a  division  of  considerable  interest,  the  Baile  or 
Bally.  The  term  Rieeef  or  Rige,  was  also  used  by  the  Irish  for 
a  provincial  kingdom. 

The  Triah  The  Irish  Bailey  in  its  most  extensive  signification — ^for, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  had  two — probably  represented 
the  Latin  Pagus.*" 

Like  the  latter,  it  probably  had  its  fort  for  protection  against 
sudden  attacks.  If  the  fort  belonged  to  a  Rig  or  king,  it  was 
a  Dwty  for  the  laws  expressly  state  that  '*  he  is  not  a  king 
who  has  not  a  Dun,  and  it  is  not  a  Dun  without  a  king*'. 
The  word  Baile  itself  is  cognate  with  the  Sanskirt  Palliy  a  vil- 
lage or  place,  the  Greek  ttoXiC)  and  the  Norse  BoP^  or  Boeli, 
which  meant  a  farm  or  manor,  and  hence  in  time  a  village,  the 
residence  of  a  Boendr  or  Buendr,^^*  equivalent  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bonde,  German  Bauer  or  peasant.      There  is  also  a 

SSi^ixt**^  Middle  Latin  "  Ballium",  which  is  certainly  connected  with 

101  0*Flahert7  translates  Baile  by  Pag^;  speaking  of  a  Carracate,  which  he 
confounds  with  the  Carrow  or  Ceathramhadh,  he  says:  '^quse  ex  nominis 
notione  est  quarta  pars  pagi**.     Ogygioy  p.  24. 

'^  B6U=Byr,  praedium  {Magmu  saga  him  herfoetta,  5),  bjr,  m.  oppidum 
(ibid.)  gtn,  Byss  and  Byjar,  pL  Byir,  oppida  (^Olafs  saga  TryggvasonaVy  c. 
18 1»  3),  halt  1)61,  a  high  place  or  abode,  a  fort  or  castle  (^Ola/s  saga,  hins  helga 
15)  i  solar  b61,  the  abode  of  the  sun,  heaven  {GtisU —  Vattardrdpaf  Christiaoia, 
1859,  stanzas,  38,-64)  ;  dreka  b61,  the  serpent's  bed  or  nest  (ibid.  38) ;  dag 
b61,  sedes  diei,  heaven  ;  dagb6ls  konungr,  Qod,  the  king  of  Heaven  (ibid.  5) ; 
b6l  ela,  the  abode  of  storms  (the  atmosphere)  Amgrimi  Historia^  Biskupa 
SOgur  t.  IL 

103  B(iondr,  Colon! ;  Buandmenn,  rustic!  colon!  (Snorra,  Edda.  Ed.  a  Magn. 
Uafn,  1848),  B6andma«r,  a  husbandman  {Grdgas,  I.  479-480).  Cfl  Bila  (by, 
bjo,  bjuggu),  habitare,  incoluere:  er  \>suui  bjo,  where  Thjassi  lived  (Grim- 
nismdly  11);  bua  )>eir  HoiSr  Uropts  slgtoptir,  they  dwell  under  the  dome  of 
Uropts  (i.e.  Odin*s)  martial  hall,  i.e.  valhalla  (  F0/t/5/7a,  55),  cf.  lAt,  fund-VLSf 
an  estate. 
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Boibylnotwithstanding  the  doable  I,  which  has  made  some  phi- 
lologists hesitate  to  connect  them.  The  second  I  is  inorganic,  as 
in  '*  Bally",  the  modem  representative  of  the  Old  Irish  word, 
and  to  me  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Latin  came 
from  the  Celtic  form  of  the  word  rather  than  from  the  Norse.^^ 
The  peasant  holdings  constituting  the  ancient  villages  and 
hamlets  of  Wales,  were  called  either  Gwellys  or  Gav<ul$,  or,  The  oweiig 
as  they  are  written  in  Latin  documents,  Wele  and  Gabella^  waiM 
or  GaoellcB.    These  words  are  not  exactly  synonymous ;  they 

'^  8tdket(/mA  G/assM,110,p.  48)  lajri:  **  IfnotwithttftxidiagtheiingieiieM 
of  its  /,  we  connect  it  with  the  Med.  Latin  BaUiom,  we  are  only  led  from  one 
difBcnltj  to  another:  for  who  shall  explain  ballinm  ?    The  earUest  instance 

1  hare  met  of  the  occnrrenoe  of  baile  is  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick^ 
iiL  18 :  tanic  Tictor  do  ingabail  O^g*  imgabail?)  patrlco  asin  port  corraboi 
immaixiia  draigin  boi  i  toeb  in  bade,  *'  To  avoid  Patrick,  YicUnt  went  frtmi 
the  house  till  he  was  in  the  brake  of  thorns  at  the  side  of  the  6a»/e".  At  p. 
156,henoticesaneariieroccarTenceof  the  word  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  f.  IL  a 

2  (top  margin)  '<  u  hdiU  into  tit  at  inurtut^^ "  there  is  a  place  here  below  that 
Is  inceriut^.  Dr.  Reeves  (JFVoc.  of  Royal  Irith  Academy ,  vol.  vlL,  p.  484)  Is 
of  opini(m  that  this  marginal  note  is  contemporary  with  the  Book  of 
Armagh  itselt  He  also  considers  the  meaning  implied  in  this  passage— vis., 
*'  place",  to  he  opposed  to  its  connection  with  "  baUium**,  and  adds  (p.  485) 
**  meanwhile  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain  instance  at  an  early  date  of  a 
proper  name  into  the  composition  of  which  this  term  enters^*. 

The  word  in  the  text  of  the  Tripartiu  Life,  ingabaiU  is  better  than  the 
snggested  reading  of  imgahaiL  The  former  means  to  remove,  to  watch, 
goard,ortake  care  of,  and  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  passage  better: 
**  Victor  came  to  meet  (to  watch  or  gnard)  Patrick  to  the  port  (place), 
until  he  was  in  the  brake  of  thomt  at  the  side  of  the  BaiU^  and  out  of  this 
brake  he  spoke  to  Patrick,  and  commanded  him  to  go  back  to  the  SahalT\ 

Many  passages  may  be  given  where  BaUe  has  the  meaning  of  place,  thus 
in  the  vellum  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Museum  known  as  Egerton  88,  we  have:  "iti 
ctiAi|\fe*  x>A  x>o|\ti  t>65,  iat\  a  >iiA|VAnti,  odai*  ah  bAite  a  negAptAp  a 
YiA^A|\c  pujife**.  The  cnairsech  twelve  fists  is  iU  length  from  the  iron  to 
the  place  where  its  bom  is  fastened  upon  it  (53,  b.b.). 

In  the  same  MS.  the  words  mbi  Baile  are  used  for  an  ever  boiling  pot  In 
the  MS,  H,  8.  18.  r.CZ/.  the  words  are  Bith  Baile,  which  is  probably  the 
more  correct  form.  The  ever  boiling  pot  is  only  a  Sgurative  way  of  express- 
ing an  ever  open  house.  The  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  about  the 
Dire  of  the  mbi  Baile  or  Bith  Baile^  and  the  stay  upon  the  distress  levied  for 
its  restitution.  The  following  commentary  upon  the  original  pascage  con- 
tains several  meanings  for  BaiU. 

**  Why  is  it  that  it  is  called  Caire  f  Because  it  always  keeps  a  violent  boil- 
ing steam  over  it  on  the  fire;  or  it  is  the  name  for  a  pantry  or  slirine  [i.e.  a 
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The  GwettM  could  both  be  applied  to  holdings  in  the  same  villa;  and  it  ap« 
wwefc        pears  each  of  them  could  be  occupied  by  freemen  or  serfsJ* 
The  word  Gavael  or  Gabella  represented  the  Irish  Gabal  or 
Gauaelf  pi.  Gabla  or  Gaballa  Fine,  or  the  branches  of  a  Fine  or 
family,  who  were  liable,  like  the  Saxon  Mcegth,  for  the  penal- 
ties of  the  crimes,  etc.,  o(  the  members,  and  entitled  to  a  share 
\of  the  inheritance  according  to  the  law  of  Gravelkind.*"*      So 
^       that  Gabella  meant  all  the  members  of  a  family  having  an  in- 
terest in  a  certain  holding,  and  sometimes  meant  the  holding 

enpbcMurd  or  meat  yetsel],  which  is  kept  behind  the  colba  [or  partition] ,  it 
is  in  it  that  sweet  seasoned  meats  are  preserved  to  save  the  Enechruice  [i.e. 
the  blushes  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house}.  Or  BaUe  is  the  name 
of  kings,  and  also  for  the  house  in  which  their  food  is  made,  and  it  is  their 
Dire  that  is  upon  it  while  the  food  is  being  prepared,  and  until  it  is  finished 
and  consumed.  Or  Bade  is  the  name  of  a  Brodmuc  Feneada  [a  cooked  crisped 
pig],  u€.  a  slice  or  flifch  of  pork  cooked  and  browned;  or  it  is  a  name  for  an 
anrath  Tuathail[i,€,  a  house  where  people  are  entertained],  and  it  is  their 
Z>tre  that  is  upon  it  until  they  go  awaj  out  of  it".  MS  i7.3.18.  T.C.^.SiS.b.; 
and  MS,  Brit,  Mus,  Egerton,  88,  f.  57.  b.b. 

From  this  interesting  passage  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  public  re. 
fectory  in  every  BctUe,  or  at  all  events  in  each  Baile  Biatach.  In  the  Annnh 
of  the  Four  Mastere  (0*Donovan's  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  1578)  at  the  year  1560,  the 
word  Baile  occurs  for  castle.  All  the  meanings  given  in  the  foregoiug  pas- 
sages agree  fully  with  the  meanings  given  in  the  preceding  notes  for  the 
Norse  B<fl^  Boeli^  which  originally  meant  a  homestead  or  place  occupied,  and 
then  the  demesne  attached  to  the  house,  and  ultimately  the  village  or  town 
that  grew  about  it,  and  then  to  any  pUce  in  general,  or  to  place  in  the  abstract. 
The  general  use  of  the  word  to  designate  a  house  and  its  demesne  or  farm 
would  explain  why  it  would  not  be  used  as  a  topographical  name;  just  as  now 
we  do  not  use  the  word  ^  townland**,  its  modern  representative,  as  the  name  of 
any  special  one.  The  names  which  are  compounded  of  Bally  now  in  use,  are 
'the  result  of  the  change  of  language,  and  would  not  have  been  employed,  at 
least  in  the  same  way,  if  the  Irish  people  had  continued  to  speak  Irish.  The 
word  Baljf  occurs  in  Old  English  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailI£F,  who  in  olden 
time  was  of  very  different  rank  from  the  of9ciTs  now  called  by  that  name,  as 
the  following  passage  from  Robert  of  Bruuue  »hows : 
^  Sir  Jon  of  Warenne  he  Is  chef  justice 
Sir  Henry  Percy  kepes  Galwaye 
These  two  had  baly  of  these  londes  tueye'*. 

**^  A  Wale  or  Gabella  occupied  by  the  former  was  called  a  Wele  or  Ga- 
bella libera;  and  by  the  latter,  a  Wele  or  Gabella  nativa.  The  Liberi  and 
Nativa  corresponded,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the  Irish  Saer  and  Diter 
Ctxli. 

»o«  See  on  the  /Yne,  post,  p.  cbtii. 
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itself.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  use  of  the  word  as  the  name  The  omii^ 
of  a  measure  of  land  in  the  Venedotian  code,  containing  sixty-  waiMi 
four  erws  or  acres,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  represented 
the  Irish  Ballyboe.  Gtoely,  on  the  other  hand,  meant,  in  its 
most  limited  sense,  a  couch  or  bed,  and  is  often  so  translated 
in  Latin  documents J^  In  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  it  meant  a 
settlement  for  a  family  ^^  or  household,  and  Gwelygordd^  a  sub- 
division of  the  Cenedl  or  CMl^  that  is  a  number  of  Gwellys^ 
perhaps  united  for  legal  and  administrative  purposes  analogous 
to  the  Irish  BaiU-Biatach,  to  be  described  presently.  A 
Wele  or  Gwelly,  then,  represented  a  whole,  or  parcel  of  land 
indicated  by  a  special  topographical  name,  often  derived  from 
that  of  the  possessors,  as  Wele  Kefwrth  ap  Cador;  while  a 
GabeUa  represented,  properly  speaking,  rather  the  family  itself 
The  word  Tir  Gwelyawg  applied  to  freehold  land  which  could 
be  inherited,***  seems  to  indicate  that  Wele  or  Gwelly  was  ap- 
plied to  parcels  of  land,  or  holdings  of  which  the  possessor  had 
socage  tenure.  Wele  and  Gwelly  are  the  exact  equivalents  of 
the  Irish  BaiU  and  Bally ^  the  initial  Welsh  gw  representing 
the  Irish  6,  as  is  proved  by  the  Irish  Bea-iigi  being  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Welsh  Gwes-  tva.  The  existence  of  the  two  form?, 
one  containing  a  single  Z,  and  the  other  a  double  //  as  in  Irish, 
is  also  of  great  interest.  Gwelly  was  used  as  a  topographical 
designation  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  Bally  was  used  in 
Ireland,  but  did  not  get  fixed  as  part  of  the  permanent  names 
of  localities  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter.  In  Gwelly  as  a 
bed  or  couch,  we  have  the  exact  equivalent  of  Bdl  in  dreka 
b6l^  the  serpent's  bed, — an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  the  words. 

The  word  Dun  above  mentioned  represents  the  old  Worse  Th«f»«* 
Tun,  German  Zaun,  which  now  as  well  as  anciently  signified 
an  enclosed  place  of  residence.     In  England,  however,  the 

1^  Tota  yilUta  de  Penman  tenetur  in  quatuor  Uctis  et  omnea  inde  teuentea 
aunt  Naiivi,  yideiicet  Gwele  Ithyk,  Gwele  Ostioytb,  Gwele  Llanraynt,  Gwele 
Gwaysaaoe.  The  Record  oj  Caernarvon,  publiahed  by  the  Record  Commia* 
aion  in  188S,  p.  90. 

'••  Ancient  Lowe,  109,  12  ;  HI,  20  infra. 

^^  Aneitnt  Lawe  of   Walee,  S3, 5,  G. 
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Anglo-Saxon  *•  Tun",  whence  the  modern  "  town",  signified 
even  in  the  oldept  Anglo-Saxon  a  real  town.  Caesar  tells  ua 
the  Britons  called  a  place  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  fosses 
in  the  thick  of  the  forest  a  town."®  The  old  gloss  quoted  by 
Professor  O'Curry,  which  explains  a  Dun  to  be  two  walls 
with  water,  agrees  with  Cajsar's  account  of  a  British  town,  and 
we  may  read  his  "  oppidum"  as  Gaulish  Dun^  the  centre 
of  the  Pagus,  and  as  Scandinavian  Tun.  Hence  the  Graulish 
Segodununij  now  Rhodez,  would  correspond  to  Odin's  Sigtun, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wherever  a  Dun  or  Tun  was  erected, 
a  village  grew  up  about  it ;  just  as  alongside  the  mediaeval 
linii*.  uied    castle  the  village  of  the  retainers  and  serfs  was  built. 

The  word  BaiU  or  Bally  as  an  Irish  topographical  term 
was  employed  in  two  senses,  the  Ballyboe  and  the  BaUe-Biatach. 
V'^.  V         Boe  means  a  habitation  or  house,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
t*!"  r'*iuh    ^^^®  ^y»   which   exists  in   so    many   English  town-names, 
^y-  as  Appleby,  etc.     The  Norse  B61  and  By  appear  to  be  syno- 

nymous; at  least  there  is  no  doubt  that  By  originally  was  a 
mansion  or  principal  farm  house,  including  of  course  sufficient 
land  to  keep  a  family  in  independence.*"  In  Ireland  this  appears 

»o  Oppidum  autem  Britanni  rocant,  quum  SHyes  impeditas  rallo  atque  fossa 
manierunt,  quo  incursioniB  hoatium  yitandae  causa  couvenire  consuerunt. 
Btl,  Gai.f  Bk.  Y.  c.  xxi.— cf.  Strabo,  Lib.  Iy. 

"  I  Thus,  atjaa  bu,  eighteen  manors  {Bigsmdlj  st.  35) ;  bd  er  betra  ^tt  litit  s^, 
haer  er  heima  hYerff  look  upon  thy  own  house  as  better,  howeYer  small,  each  is 
master  at  home  (Hdvamdlf  86  and  37) ;  heima  (skal)  best  feita,  en  hunda  d 
buif  the  horse  should  be  fattened  at  home,  the  dog  at  the  bu  (i.e.  the  manor  of 
.  a  Yassal),  this  line  {Hdvamdlj  83)  is  translated :  *'  domi  equus  sagiuandis,  canis 
in  domo  aliena"  in  Kgilsson's  Lexicon  Foeticum  antiques  Linguae  septentrio- 
nalis ;  and  by  Earl  Simrock,  zieh  den  Hengst  daheim,  den  Hund  im  Vorwerk 
{Die  Edda,  str.  82,  s.  107).  The  explanation  I  haYe  glYcn  accords  with  the 
practice  of  th  feudal  lords,  >iho  always  sent  their  young  hounds  to  be  reared 
at  the  houses  of  their  farmers,  and  practically  agrees  with  Egilsson*s.  In  the 
Bigsmdlf  where  Rigr  recounts  the  labours  of  Karl,  we  haYe  the  words  sjdrra 
bUf  "  and  built  a  house**  (strophe  20),  that  is,  establitihcd  a  homestead.  See  also 
the  note  on  BuUndr^  aiiU ,  p.  Ixxx;  v.  Perhaps  Bol  and  By  being  applied  to  the 
same  thing  may  explain  why  the  Bye- Laws  of  the  Goths,  that  is,  laws  of  the 
By  or  manor,  are  rendered  by  Jornandes  as  Bellagines.  "Nam  ethicam 
eos  erudiens,  barlaricos  mores  compescuit;  physicam  tradens,  naturaliter 
propriis  legibus  Yivere  fecit,  quas  usque  nunc  conscriptas  Belagines  nuncu- 
pant";  etc.  Jordanis  de  Getarum  sive  Gothorvm  origine  et  rebus gestis.  Becog- 
no^lt,  etc.    Carol.  Aug.  Clc^s.  Stuttgartia,  18Cl,cap.  xi.  p.  51. 
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to  liave  been  the  quantity  of  land  sufficient  to  graze  twenty- 
one  cows  or  three  CumaUy  the  legal  qualification  of  a  J3(5  Aire 
of  the  lowest  class,  that  is,  of  a  free  man  having  political  nghts ; 
and  in  addition,  a  certain  quantity  of  forest,  and  sufficient 
meadow  land  to  provide  winter  fodder.  The  following  curious 
Irish  entry  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  appears  to  represent  such  a 
typical  homestead:  *' Cummen  and  Brethdn purchased OchterpareiuM or 
n-Achid,  with  its  appurtenances,  both  wood,  and  plain,  and  mea-  in  Book  of 
dow  together  with  its  habitation  and  its  garden"."*  Dr.  Reeves"* 
makes  the  Ballyboe  a  **  cow-knd**,  and  thinks  the  term  analogous 
to  the  Latin  Bovata  and  Saxon  Ox-gang ;  in  this,  however,  he  errs 
by  supposing  Boe  to  be  equivalent  to  36^  a  cow,  as  indeed  most  The  Ba;^»M 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  doing."*  "CowiMd-. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  Ballyboe  is  called  a  **  Tate*',  The  7w« 
which  Dr.  Reeves  thinks  is  properly  ^'Tath"",  and  perhaps 
connected  with  *^  Tothland",  the  name  of  a  division  once  used 
in  England.     He  ako  mentions  a  custom  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk called  Tath.     The  word  is,  however,  obviously  "  TetC^,  a 
bouse,  as  distinguished  from  a  hovel  or  bothy,  that  is,  a  Norse 
Bdl  or  Btfy  and  a  Frankish  *'  Mansus"."^     The  compounds  of 
Tate  or  Tatty,  as  topofinraphical  names,   occur  only  in  the  ooenn  only 
counties  ot  rermanagh,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone,  with  the  ex-coontiet; 
ception  of  a  few  in  Armagh  and  Louth.     Now  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  among  the  combinations  of  this  word  which  Dr. 
Reeves  mentions  as  modem  townland-names,  is  Tattybrack^ 
which  in  name,  and  possibly  in  position,  is  the  representative 
of  the  TetirBricCy  or  speckled  house,  one  of  the  three  royid 
palaces  of  Emania,  near  Armagh."*     Whether  the  word  be 

"*  t>i|\|\655et  Commen  acaj-  b|\etin  o6ce|\  r\^tvo  cotiA  feitb  ice|\  pit> 
ACAf  niAg  Ac^x  ^"w  coiiAttitJf  ACAf  Alitjb5o|\c.  fol.  17,  ba.  See  Petrie't 
2ara,  Trans.  R.I.  A  ,  vol  xviii.,  part  2,  p.  195 ;  Stokes*  Iruh  Glosses,  p.  81, 
No.  580 ;  and  Rey.  Dr.  RecYes,  Loc,  cit, 

"•  Loc.  city  p.  477. 

II*  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  Norse  Bu  is  also  applied  to  cattle,  e.g.  huggra 
bu  ])egna,  to  slaughter  the  cattle  of  the  citizens  (^Magnus  saga  h\nsg6da,  c.  17, 
strophe  6),  but  this  is  a  later  and  a  secondary  use  of  the  word,  which  always 
means  house,  etc.,  in  the  Edda, 

I'^The  Welsh  Tydden  is  the  Irish  Tuii.  Its  primitiye  meaning  was  a 
house  or  settlement,  and  afterwards  it  came  to  mean  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 

**•  This  Teii'Brirc  is  mentioned  in  the  very  ancient  tale  called  Seirgligi 
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connected  or  not  wilh  the  English  terms  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Reeves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  Teti  modernized 
to  Tate  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland.  Its  application  to  a 
division  analogous  to  the  Ballyboe  strongly  coniirms  the  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  that  word  which  I  have  given. 

Irish  topographical  names  a£ford  us  numerous  examples 
of  combinations  of  the  Irish  form  Baile  or  Bally,  and  of  the 
Noise  form  Bdl.  The  latter  always  occur  along  the  coast,  and 
in  districts  once  occupied  by  the  Norsemen.  Thus  in  the  Dano- 
English  territory  of  the  north  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  we  have 
jBa/-briggan,  Baliotherj,  j5a/dungan,  etc. ;  at  Howth  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  there  are  £a/scaddan,  £a/glais,  jBa/doyle, 
etc.  A  comparison  of  the  places  the  names  of  which  are  formed 
from  Norse,  jBJZ,  with  those  formed  from  Irish,  Baile,  shows 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
word, — a  house  or  mansion,  is  more  or  less  preserved ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  meaning  is  extended  to  the  demesne. 
This  circumstance,  and  especially  the  existence  of  the  two 
forms  of  topographical  names,  are  of  great  importance,  for 
they  prove  that  the  term  Baile  and  the  topographical  no- 
menclature in  which  it  is  used,  were  not  introduced  by  the 
Vikings.  Dr.  Reeves  has  drawn  attention  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  two  forms  of  names  in  Scotland.  On  the 
west  Bally  predominates,  and  generally  as  we  proceed  east 
the  Bal  gains  ground,  and  ultimately  excludes  the  other. 
Thus  in  Aberdeen  there  are  many  Bals,  but  no  Bally;  in 
Elgin,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright,  Stirling,  and 
Wigton,  Bal  is  almost  exclusively  used ;  in  Argyleshire  many 
ballys,  and  only  five  bals;  in  Inverness,  Perth,  Ross,  and  Cro- 
marty, both  forms  occur;  in  Ayr  and  Dumbarton,  both  forms 
also  occur,  but  the  Bala  predominate.  Dr.  Reeves  suggests 
that,  as  the  form  Bal  predominates  in  the  region  of  the  Picts, 
whose  language,  he  says,  is  referred  with  reason  to  the  British 
family  of  the  Celtic,  that  language  **  predisposed  the  tongue  to 


Coinculaind^  or  the  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulaindf  in  the  manuscript  called  the 
Leabar  na  h-Uidhrif  and  published  bj  Professor  O'Curry  in  the  Atlantis^ 
▼ol.  i.,  «ee  pp.  876-877.  C  ne  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term  speckled 
will  be  found  in  Lecture  xv.  voL  i.  p.  8^2. 
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despatch  the  word  with  that  brevity  which  the  genius  of  the  important 
British  language  encouraged*'."'     The  Norse  origin  of  the  form  drawn  tnm 
BqI  explains,  however,  the  phenomenon  completely.  But  here  button  oc 
too  the  coexistence  of  the  two  forms,  and  their  geographical  *nd  Bouyiu 
distribution  is  a  stronger  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  both,  than 
even  their  coexistence  in  Ireland.    It  is  evident  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  form  Baile  into  the  topographical  nomenclature 
of  Scotland  was  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Scots 
on  the  west  coast  of  that  country.  According  to  Irish  tradition, 
the  first  colony  established  themselves  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  event  occurred  not  later  than  the  fourth  century.    At  what- 
ever period,  however,  the  Scots  first  settled  in  Western  Scot- 
land, the  coexistence  of  the  two  forms  Bal  and  Baile  in  that 
country  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  Viking  expe- 
ditions. 

The  second  application  of  the  word  BaiU  was  in  the  BaiU  Th9  B^du- 
Biatach,  or  Bally  of  the  victualler  or  steward.  The  BaiU 
Biaiach  comprised  several  Ballyboes^  in  south  and  west  Mun- 
Bter  as  many  as  twenty-four,  and  was  a  true  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Tuath^  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Pagus.  It  had  so 
kind  of  judicial  court  and  popular  assembly,  and  was  probably 
bound  to  furnish  its  fixed  proportion  of  armed  men  and  provi- 
sions to  the  battalion  of  the  Tuath^  though,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  number  of  men  in  a  battalion  was  not  a  multiple  of  the 
number  oi Baile  Biataclis  in  a  Tuath.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  each  BaiU  Biaiach  did  not  furnish  an  equal  number  of 
men,  because,  as  we  shall  hereafibcr  see,  they  did  not  contain 
an  equal  number  of  freeholders. 

Between  the  Ballyboe  and  the  BaiU  Biaiach  were  several  other  t«po. 
other  denominations  of  subdivisions,  namely :  the  Seiareach  or  denomin*. 
ploughland,  consisting,  in  the  paitsof  M una ter  just  mentioned, 
of  two  Ballyboes;  the  Ceathramadh  Bhaile^  or  quarter  bally, 
a  term  still  preserved  in  the  topographical  names  "  carrow" 
and  quarterland,  consisting  of  three  ploughlands.  The  name 
Ceathramadh  BhaiU  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  BaiU 
Biatachf  which  contained  twelve  Seisreachs^  being  divided  into 

"'  Op,  dt.,  p.  4S5, 


J  »*- 
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four  such  quarter  lands,  each  contaming  three  Sei$reach$y^^^  or 
nnmboTof    ploughlauds*  Each  Tuath  consisted  of  thirty  Baile  BiatacJis.  one 

Bails  Bia-     f?jj  tiiiii. 

iarA«  in  A     nundrea    and  twenty  quarters,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 

ploughlands.    On  this  account  it  was  also  called  a  Triucha  Cid^ 

that  is,  a  ''  thirty  hundred**,  a  term  that  would  seem  to  indicate 

that  the  BaiU  Biatach  was  the  analogue  originally  of  the  Saxon 

Triueha      Hundred."*   Colgan^*°  translates  Triucha  CSd  by  Canteredus  or 

cimtredf     eentivUlaria  regis,  as  if  each  quarter  or  Ceathramhadh  consti- 

for  TiMth.    tuted  a  villa.*"    The  quarter  would  therefore  represent  the  Tref 

Compariton  of  North  Walcs,  and  the  Randir  of  the  Gwentian  and  Dimetian 

of  Iri»h 
and  Weld 
diTlsiona. 


and Veiah    codes ;  and  Tritteha  Cid  would  be  the  Cantref  of  Wales  and 

the  Centena  of  the  Franks,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  The 

Baile  Biatach  corresponded  to  the  "free  Tref^  of  the  Gwentian 

code,  and  to  the  Maynaid  of  North  Wales;  and  the  quaiter,  to 

the  Welsh  Tref  of  the  Venedotian  code. 

DnodMuuT       As  the  Insh  Tuath  or  Cantred  contained  one  hundred  and 

S:|fr  1°     twenty  quarters,  it  is  evident  that  the  Irish  used  the  duodenary 

system,  or  long   hundred.     The    Norsemen  used  both  the 

long  and  the   short  huudred,***  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

and  pro.      Centena  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls  contained  one  hundred 

inoaaund  and  tweutv  subdivisions  also.     The  existence  oi  an  ancient 

Oensuiy.  ... 

duodenary  division  of  the  Saxon  Hundred  parallel  with  the 
division  of  the  Baile  Biatach  into  twelve  Seierea^chs,  may  be 
traced  in  East  Anglia  in  the  division  of  the  Hundred  into 

"'  Dr.  0*DoDOTan  (Ann,  of  Four  Mastj  roL  ili.  p.  27,  n.  9.)  makes 
Seisreach  and  quarter  the  same,  and  gives  the  number  of  the  former  in  a 
Balfy  Biatach  as  four,  containing  120  acres  each. 

**'  Dr.  Beeves,  op,  ct<.,  thinks  the  Triueka  C^saroors  of  foreign  extraction, 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  Hundred.  There  was  analog7,  but  no 
mora 

««>  Trias  ITiaum.,  19,  n.  6. 

"*  Cantredus  autem,  id  est  Cantref,  a  Cant,  quod  centum,  et  Tref.  villa, 
composito  vocabulo  tam  Britannica  quam  Hibernica  lingua  dicitur  tanta 
terra  portio,  quanta  centum  villas  continere  solet.  Qirald.  CambrisB,  Descr,, 
C.4. 

*^  Hundrade  usurpatur  pro  numero  oxx ;  sdltcet  observandum,  veteres  tam 
per  decadas  quam  duodecadas  numera8se,atque  ad  centenarium  pervenientes, 
HLhim  lUl  hundrad  vel  hundrad-tirad ;  atterum  vero  seu  cxx  stor  hundrade, 
vel  hundrad  iolfrcsd  appellasse.  Similiter  Ma  tuund  mills  erat,  sed  stor 
tusend  aut  tusend  tolfioed  erai  Mcc.  (Ihre,  Gloss.), 
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twelve  Leets,  or  rather  into  four  principal  Lieets,  each  of  which 
contained  three  subordinate  ones.^" 

The  twelve  ploughlands  in  a  Baile  BicUaeh  and  the  thirty  oecnrrene* 
BaiUt  in  a  Tuath  or  TViueha  Cid^  are  examples  of  the  occur-  nambert 
rence  of  the  numbers  twelve  and  thirty  in  the  early  topo-^i>^7i> 
graphical  divisions  of  the  European  nations.     Thus  each  of  p(><c*i 
the  four  tribes  of  ancient  Attica  was  divided  into  three  Phra- 
tries,  or  in   all  twelve;  and  each  Phratrj  comprised  thirty 
Houses,  or  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty.    The  Spartan  Obe  ^  QrMce: 
contained   ten  Triakades,   or  communities,  each  containing 
thirty  families.    The  division  into  twelve  Phratries  and  thirty 
Houses  is  more  ancient,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  than  the 
decenary  division  into  Phyles  and  Demes.     The  Romans  also  unong  the 
had  the  number  thirty  or  three  tens  in  their  divisions.  Diony- 
sius^*^  quotes  a  statement  from  Fabius,  that  Servius  had  divided 
the  Roman  territory  into  twenty-six  regions ;  so  that  with  the 
four  civic  ones  there  were   thirty,   and   therefore   the  same 
number  of  tribes.     Niebuhr,  who  has  amended  this  passage 
very  happily,***  says  that  it  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  of  Varro 
from  Nonnius  Marcellus.     This  division  of  the  Plebs  corres* 
responded  with  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  Patricians,  and  the 
thirty  Latin  tribes  forming  ancient  Rome.     Among  the  Ger^^^ons^"* 
mans   too  the  number  thirty  appears  to  have  characterized 
the  earliest  divisions,  as  is  shown  by  the  thirty  Houses  of 
Ditmarsh,  the  district  which  has  best  preserved  the  ancient 
Germanic  customs.     We  also  find  the  number  twelve  occur-  oocarrenM 
ring  frequently  in  confederations  of  ancient  cities  and  states,  confedo- 
showing  that  some  sort  of  duodenary  territorial  division  pre- 
existed.    Thus,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  such  leagues,  the 
Amphictyonic,  the  establishment  of  which  was  attributed  to  a 
son  of  Deucalion,  or  to  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  was  originally 

^^  The  tweWe  kings  of  the  Eoganacht  of  Loch  Lem  appear  to  aiford  traces 
of  an  ancient  duodenary  ■jttem  of  a  still  higher  order  than  the  diviiionsof  tiie 
Baile  Biatach.  We  have  an  example  of  perhaps  an  intermediate  order  in  the 
diyision  of  Brentir^  now  locally  known  as  Breintre  in  the  barony  of  Inchi- 
quin  in  the  county  of  Clare,  into  twelve  divisions  known  as  the  dd  cMth* 
ramhadh  degna  Breintire  or  the  twelve  quarters  of  Breintire, 

'"  iv.  16. 

>**  History  of  Rome ^  vol.  i  p.  417. 
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Occurrence  composed   of  twelve  States,  each  of  which  elected  a  judge 
confedc      Styled  a  Pylagoras  or  Amphictyon,  who  acted  as  the  represen  • 


rfttions. 


tative  of  his  state.  The  Pauionian  synod  formed  under  the 
sons  of  Codrus,  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  leading  city, 
consisted  of  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionic  tribes  of  Asia  Minor. 
Again  under  Cecrops,  Attica  really  consisted  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct states  or  municipalities,  which  had  been  incorporated 
into  one  state  by  the  policy  of  Theseus.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  merely  increased  the  central  authority  of  one 
state  over  a  loosely  united  confederation  of  a  much  older  date. 
Another  example  of  a  similar  union  of  twelve  dependent  lord- 
ships, each  under  a  prince,  is  afforded  by  the  confederacy  of 
which  Alcinoua  was  supreme  ruler.  And  again,  the  supposed 
Qtiulish  tribes,'  the  Tecto-Sagi,  Trocmi,  and  Tolisto  Bogii,  who 
settled  in  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  B.C.  241,  were 
each  divided  into  four  Tetrarchies,  or  in  all  twelve  governed  by 
Tetrarchs.  And  lastly  we  have  the  case  of  the  twelve  associ- 
ated cities  of  Etiuiia,  the  chiefs  or  princes  of  which  formed  a 
council  of  twelve,  who  in  case  of  war  elected  a  leader  or  im- 
perator. 
Tiie  The  Irish  Seisreach  was  the  extent  of  land  which  occupied 

or  plough,  one  plough, J**  and  represented  the  ploughland  or  carrucate 
of  England,  and  the  Saxon  hide  of  land.  Bede  calls  the  latter 
•*  familiam",  and]says  it  was  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family. 
It  was  known  also  by  other  names,  as  mansum,  etc.  According  to 
some  ancient  records,  the  hyde  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  Crompton,  however,  makes  it  one  hundred  acres, 
eight  of  which  made  a  knight  s  fee.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of 
opinion  that  a  knight^s  fee,  a  hyde  or  ploughland,  a  yard-land, 
or  an  ox-gang  of  land,  did  not  contain  any  certain  number  of 
acres.  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  had  sixty,  and  in  others  eighty,  one  hundred, 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  even 
one  hundred  and  fifty.     In  Ireland  the  extent  of  the  plough- 

>**  Dr.  Reeres  (Joe.  ctV.)  derires  Seisreach  from  aeisr^  six,  and  eacA,  a  horse, 
aad  says  it  waa  understood  to  denote  the  extent  of  prround  a  six  horse  plough 
would  torn  up  in  a  year  at  so  much  per  daj.  This  deriration  requires  con- 
sideration. 
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land  must  have  also  Taried,  though  in  general  it  was  one  him-  Twiad  in 
dred  and  twenty  acres.**'    This  variation  in  the  size  of  the  ** 
ploughland  or  Seisreach^  and  also  in  the  size  of  the  Ballyboe^ 
may  help  to  explain  that  of  the  Baile-Biatach^  which  some-  Bmtu 
times,  as  in  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  some  other  counties,  ap-  aim>  rartabto 
pears  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  Ballyboe$j  or  an  English 
knight's  fee. 

The  land  in  Ireland,  as  among  all  early  nations,  wac  ad-  ^«  *»* 
measured  more  by  quality  than   by  area.     A  denomination  *>yQ»»i**y 
or  division  of  land  in  a  poor  country  was  of  larger  extent  •"••• 
than  in  a  rich  one.     Hence  arose  the  custom  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  land  by  the  amount  of  seed  required  to  sow  it. 
Thus  in  Spain  the  quantity  of  land   which  could  be  sown 
with  a  Fanega  of  wheat  was  termed  a  Fanegada,  and  varied  as 
the  soil  was  rich,  or  poor  and  arid.    It  is  in  some  such  way  we  cnrioot 
may  explain  the  curious  measures  of  land  formerly  used  in  the  measares  m 
county  of  Cavan.     These  were  a  "  pint"  of  about  six  and  a  c«tm. 
^quarter  acres,  a  "  pottle"  of  twelve  and  a  half  acres,  a  "  gallon" 
of  twenty-five  acres,  and  a  *'  poUe"  of  fifty  acrca     The  substi- 
tution of  a  geometrical  standard  for  one  based  upon  the  relative 
produce  of  the  soil  has  always  been  productive  of  great  hard- 
ship to  the  occupiers  of  land.     But  in  no  country  did  this 
change  press  harder  upon  the  peasantry  than  in  Ireland,  owing 
to  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  that  existed  nowhere  else."* 

1S7  According  to  the  Carew  Papers,  No.  614,  p.  197,  the  Ballyboe  was  of 
three  different  extents  in  the  conntj  of  Armagh :  in  Orior  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acrea ;  in  Clanbrassil  and  Olanca  sixty ;  and  in  ail  other  parts  two 
hnndred  acres. 

*'"  There  were  sereral  other  subdenominations  of  land  in  Ireland  besides  the 
Ballyhot  Of  Tate,  the  Seitreach  or  ploughland,  the  Ceathramhadh,  carrow  or 
quarter,  and  the  Baile  Biataeh  or  true  townland.  The  Ballyhoe  was  dirided 
generally  into  three  Sessighs,  the  Sesstgh  into  two  Gneevee,  a  Gneeve  being 
teu  acres.  The  value  of  the  acre  itself  also  appears  to  have  varied.  Thus  in 
Tipperary  and  Leix,  now  the  Queen's  county,  etc.,  there  was  a  greater  and 
a  lesser  acre.  In  the  former  the  greater  was  equal  to  about  twenty  English 
acres,  not  including  bog,  mountain,  and  wood.  In  some  districts,  again,  the 
land  was  estimated  in  Mart  or  cowlands,  and  in  Capell  or  horse  lands.  In 
O'Byme's  country,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  the  former  contained  thirty 
great  acres,  which,  if  the  acre  was  of  the  some  extent  as  in  Tipperary,  would 
be  about  600  acres.  In  Tipperary  a  Capell  of  land  contained  twenty  great 
acres  or  400  English  acres.  They  were  divided  into  quarter  meeres  orCso/A- 
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Num^of  According  to  a  curious  poem,  attributed  to  the  antediluvian 
gwjetc,,  In  Fintan,  but  which  belongs  in  substance,  though  not  in  language, 
to  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  which  has  been  pub* 
lished  by  Professor  O'Curry  in  his  tract  on  the  battle  of  Moylena, 
there  were  in  Ireland  184  Triticha  Cids^^^  5,520  BaiU  Biatachs^ 
22,080  Caethramhadha  or  quarters,  and  66,240  Seiareacha  or 
ploughlanda,  which  would  be  equal  to  132,480  Ballyboes  or 
habitations  of  freeholders,  or  7,948,800  Irish  acres.  If  every 
ploughland  in  the  country  had  two  Teti  or  habitations  in  it,  each 
Triitcha  CSd  or  Tuath  would  have  had  720  families  of  free- 
Nambw-of  holdeis,  which  at  five  to  a  family  would  give  3,600,  or  in  all 
In  aoeient  Ireland  662,400,  exclusive  of  Bothacha.  Fuidira.  Sencleithe,  and 
other  poorer  and  mercenary  classes,  who  lived,  as  we  shaU  see, 
upon  the  personal  lands  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  the  com- 
monage of  each  territory.  The  7,948,800  acres  above  mentioned 
is  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  the  actual  area  of  Ireland — 
the  remainder  nearly  5,000,000  Irish  acres  represented  the 
commonage,  moor,  bog,  and  mountain,  or  uncultivated  part. 
The  BaUp-  That  the  Ballyboe  or  Teii  originally  represented  the  holding 
the  ^  of*  of  a  freeholder,  appears  to  be  borne  out  in  a  curious  way  by 
the  number  of  them  in  a  Tuatli  being  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  armed  men  in  the  battalion  which  a  Tuath  was 
bound  to  raise.  Indeed,  if  we  allow  for  the  Sabaid,  or  coun- 
cillors of  the  Tuath^  and  the  other  AireSf  or  civil  officers, 
whose  number  would  be  about  twenty,  they  are  the  same. 
According  to  the  Crith  Gablaeh^  a  perfect  ploughing  apparatus 

ramh<idh  Maoir^  of  which  more  hereafter.  See  memorandum  of  Capt.,  now 
General,  Sir  Thomas  Laroom  "  On  the  Territorial  Divisiona  of  Ireland**,  in 
Correspondenct  from  July  1846  to  January  1847,  relating  to  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland.  Board  oj  Works  seriesy  first 
part,  p.  1 ;  and  Carew  Papers,  in  Lambeth  Library,  No.  614,  p.  197, 
copied  in  1846  by  Dr.  John  0*DonoTanT  and  published  in  the  Memorandum 
just  referred  to.  Also  **  The  sundry  denominations  of  the  measuringe  of  land  in 
Ireland** ;  the  MS.  Report  of  the  Pleadings  during  the  law-6uit  between  Teige 
O'Doyne,  chief  of  O'Regan  (now  Tinnehinch  barony,  Queen*s  county),  and 
his  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Dunne,  which  contains  much  curious  information  on 
this  subject,  Marshe*s  Library,  t.  3,  tab.  iL  No.  20 ;  and  Dr.  ReeTes  *paper  in 
the  Procudinys  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  already  referred  to. 

"'  Giraldtts  Cambrensis  ^Top,  Eib,,  iii.  5,  p.  787)  gives  the  number  in  his 
time  as  176. 
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was  the  joint  property  of  two  or  four  of  the  lower  grades  of  J^  -^^ 
freemen,  so  that  assuming  that  each  ploughland  should  possess  ^1^1^ 
one  plough,  this  would  give  from  two  to  four  families  on 
many  ploughlands.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  ploughland  con* 
tinned  to  have  two  such  free  families  upon  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  became,  as  in  modem  times,  unequal.  But 
this  inequality  was  counterbalanced  by  the  system  of  Ciiles  or 
clients,  who,  while  holding  the  land  in  perpetuity,  paid  rent 
of  various  kinds  to  the  landlords.  These  rents  were  fixed,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  case  of  one  class  of  tenants,  but  were  more 
or  less  arbitrary  in  the  case  of  another.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  would  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  before  the  Danish 
wars  there  were  as  many  as  two  families  to  every  Seisrecmh  or 
ploughland  of  arable  land  in  Ireland,  whose  houses  might  be 
described  as  '*  habitations*',  and  who  possessed  an  interest  in 
the  soil,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  sub- 
sequent section. 

Originally  the  ifdr  Tuath  consisted  of  three  or  four  Tuaihs^  jviu!^ 
but  at  a  very  early  period,  owing  to  political  changes  due  to 
civil  wars,  invasions,  etc.,  the  system  of  Mdr  TucUhs  was 
greatly  altered,  and  many  principalities  were  formed  out  of 
as  many  as  ten  or  more  Tuaths,  Thus  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airt^  who  was  paramount  King  of  Ireland 
from  AJ).  227  to  266,  the  territory  of  Feara  Muighe^  or 
Fermoy,  was  formed  by  the  union  of  ten  Tuaths  under  one 
sovereignty;  and  this  in  turn  has  been  divided  into  two 
baronies.  Again,  some  of  the  most  important  principalities 
were  formed  either  immediately  before  or  consequent  upon  the 
English  invasion.  Many  of  these  large  principalities  were  made  JJ^^^lJIi. 
into  counties,  sometimes  by  dividing  them,  as  when  the  kingdom 
of  Meath  was  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Meath  in  1543 ; 
and  sometimes  without  making  much  change  in  their  extent  or 
boundaries  But  in  other  instances  the  counties  were  arbi- 
trarily formed  by  the  dismemberment  of  two  or  more  terri- 
tories. The  English  counties  were  also  formed  in  this 
way;  thus  Kent,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  Lindesse  or  Lincoln,  etc., 
were  formed  out  of  ancient  principalities,  while  Yorkshire  was 
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formed  out  of  part  of  Deira,  and  Gloucestershire  is  the  union 
of  an  ancient  shire  of  that  name  with  Winchelcombeshire  in 
A.D.  1017.  In  like  manner  the  present  county  of  Tipperary 
was  formed  in  1715  by  the  union  of  a  county  of  that  name 
with  the  county  of  Cross  Tipperary.  While,  therefore,  many 
Irish  counties  represent  Irish  principalities,  none  of  them  per- 
haps represent  the  original  M6r  Tuaths^  which  belonged  to  a 
much  earlier  period. 
BftToniet         The  baronies,  on  the  other  hand,  in  general  represent  the 

represent       —,        ,  ^    i*  i  • 

•ncient       TtAalhs^^^  and  did  so  to  a  greater  extent  two  centuries  ago 
than  they  do  now.     Since  then,  however,  great  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  number  and  boundaries  of  many  of  them. 
At  present    there   are  no  less  than  325,' or  counting  as  one 
such  new  baronies  as  were  formed  by  subdividing  an  old  one, 
271.     In  one  sense,  therefore,  Dr.  Reeves  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  modem  baronies  do  not  represent  the  ancient  Triucha 
Ceda.     On  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  baronies  formed  were 
made   out  of  Tuathsj  and  as  a  whole  the  Irish  baronies  repre* 
sent  the  general  distribution  of  the  ancient  tribes  immediately 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  Norman  invasion. 
The  modem      The  modcm  townland  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  represen- 
represent     tativc  of  all  the  parccls  of  land  of  whatever  denomination  from 
different      the  BaiU  Biatoch  down,  which  had  separate   designations. 
tion8on«nd.Some  of  those  parcels  were  Chrts  or  gardens,  others  Gneeves^ 
SessighSf  Tates^  or  Ballyboes^  Seisreachsy  quarters  or  carrows, 
and  a  few  Baile  Biatachs.    It  is  probable  that  very  few  of  the 
divisions  contain  now  the  same  extent  as  the  original  parcel  of 
land  of  the  same  designation ;  nevertheless,  they  exhibit  a  vari- 
ation in  extent  quite  as  great  as  what  would  have  existed  in 

^^  Dr.  Beerei,  pp,  ca.,  sajt:  '*  It  (i*  e*  the  Triueha  C€d)  is  sometixnee,  but 
incorrectly,  identified  with  the  baronj,  because  occnpying  the  second  place 
in  the  scaled*,  p.  475.  Dr.  O'Donoran  on  the  other  hand  says  that  «  Truicha 
CUdf  was  the  Irish  name  for  a  barony  or  hondred  {The  Gtnealogita^  Tribes, 
and  Customs  ofHy-FiachracK),  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge, 
who  says:  **  And  these  cantreds  [i.e.  Tuaths']^  being  subject  to  some  changes, 
were  Anglicised  into  baronies  or  hondreds,  and  are  now  represented  by  the  in- 
creased Ordnance  Soryey  number  of  267,  which  includes  cities,  counties  ot 
cities,  and  towns*'.  On  Manuscript  Mapped  Townland  Surveys  in  Ireland  of 
a  Public  Character,  firom  their  Introduction  to  23rd  October,  1641.  Proceed- 
ings R,LA,f  vol.  viii.  p.  41. 
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andent  times  between  a  Qort,  the  smallest  plot  of  land  held  in 
severalty,  and  a  Baile  Biataeh.  The  smallest  modem  town- 
land  in  Ireland,  Mill  Tenement,  in  the  parish  of  Ardclinis, 
county  of  Antrim,  contains  only  la.  Ir.  Ip.  ;**'  while  Sheskin, 
in  the  barony  of  Erris,  county  of  Mayo,  contains  7,012  acres. 

Ireland  was  divided  in  ancient  times  into  five  sub-kingdoms:  9«bkiB«. 
Meath,  Connacht,  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster.     Meath  ori-  iniA&d ; 
ginally  consisted  of  one  Tiuith  only,  but,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  Tuathal  TeacfUhmar  enlarged  it  to  eighteen  Tritte/iatn^ 
Cids^  or  Tuatka^  of  which  thirteen  belonged  to  Meath  proper,  fw«idu 
and  five  to  the  plain  of  Bregia,  along  the  sea  shore  from  Dublin  each, 
to  the  Boyne.     Connacht  had  thirty  Tuath$^  Ulster  thirty* 
five.***    Leinster  had  thirty-one  Tuaihs^  and  Munster  seventy 
Tuaiha.     Ulster  originally  had  only  thirty-two  Tuaths^  but 
Cairpri  I^ia-Fear^  king  of  Leinster,  gave  three  Tuaths  of  that 
province  to  Ulster,  as  a  bride-price  for  the  daughter  of  Canco- 
ar  Mae  Nessa^  whom  he  took  to  wife.    The  relative  size  of 
the  five  provinces  may  be  judged  by  the  following  table:* 


,\u 


"^  This  extent  of  land  oonstitated  the  Maiffin  Dt^otia  or  amctiiury  of  the  milL 
^**  Dr.  Beeree  (/oc.  eii^  p.  474)  girei  36  Triucha  C^  to  Ulrter,  which 
ndiet  the  oamber  of  BaiU  Biaiack$  to  1,080,  the  SeUreaehM  to  12,960.  This 
makes  for  all  IreUnd  165  Triucha  Cidt,  6,660  BaiU  BiatachM,  and  66,600 
Seurtaeki,  Dr.  BeeTee  giTea  the  niunher  of  modem  townlandi  now  defined, 
named,  and  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  at  62,206,  which  would  giye  an 
average  acreage  of  824*6.    Sir  T.  Laroom,  in  the  Memorandam  aboTo  re- 
ferred to,e8timatei  the  nomber  at  66,700,  and  the  average  extent  at  SSOacree. 
i**  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge  (Joe.  cii,^  p.  43)  gives  a  nomewhat  different  taMe 
of  the  nmnber  of  Triucha  CidU^  or  Cantreda,  and  Baiie  Biaiach*  in  Ireland, 
f^Kn  a  numiucript  in  the  British  Museum  entitled  *'  An  abbreviate  of  the 
getting  of  Ireland  and  of  the  decaye  of  the  same**,  compiled  bj  Laurence 
Kowel,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  who  died  in  1576.  The  following  is  the  sununaij : 
**  In  Leinster,  ...    31  Gantreds,  equivalent  to  930  Bailebetaghs. 
In  Ulster,      ...    38  „  „  1050  „ 

In  Desmond, ...    85  „  „         1050  „ 

InThomond, ...    35  „  „  1050  „ 

InMidth,      ...    18  „  „  540  „ 

InConnaught,      85  „  „  900  „ 

In  the  Brennies,   18  „  „  400  „ 

Total,  802  5920 

The  M.8.  states  that  these  divirions  were  made  before  the  Conquest  la 
1172.    It  also  states  the  number  of  acres  in  a  BaiU  Biataeh  to  be  960^ 
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8ab  klng- 
dmntand 
niimber  of 
Trtmdka 

eta,  ioMch. 


ProrlnoM. 

No.  of 

or 
TrimehaCedt 

Naof 
BaiU      • 
Biatkacki. 

Na  of 
Plonghlandi, 

or 
8et$r§aeht. 

Na  of  acres. 

Meath,    induBiye   of^ 
Bregifti     •••        ••• ) 

Conoacht,    

Ulster,         •••        ••• 

Leinster,      

18 

80 
36 
81 
70 

540 

900 
1,050 

980 
2,100 

6,480 

10,800 
12,600 
11,160 
25,200 

777,600 

1,296,000 
1,512,000 
1,889,200 
8,024,000 

Total, 

184 

5,620 

66,240 

7,948,800 

THE  BIFFBRBNT  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

The  Aires, 


Free  and 
vnflpee 


In  Ireland,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Europe,  we  can  trace 
the  existence,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
tradition,  of  two  great  classes — the  free  and  the  iinfree.  As 
among  the  Gauls  and  Grermans,  the  free  were  not  ail  equal ; 
there  were,  besides  the  families,  which  in  paaan  times  were 
considered  to  have  had  a  divine  origin,  and  from  among  whom 
exclusively  the  chiefs  were  elected,  also  privileged  classes. 

Freemen,  or'pijggg  privileged  classes  were  called  Aires^  a  word  which  may 
be  connected  with  so  many  words  in  the  Aryan  languages, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  true  affinities.  In  a  note  to 
this  word  in  the  Crith  Grablach^^^  I  have  brought  together 
the  most  important  of  those  words,  without  deciding  abso- 
lutely in  favour  of  any. 

5jJ^g«^«  There  were  two  .classes  of  Aires: — 1.  those  who  pos- 
sessed property  in  land  or  Deis^  originally  corresponding 
no  doubt  to  the  Athelings  or^*  Clitones  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 

which  would  gire  only  eight  ploughlands  instead  of  twelre  to  each_that  ie 
the  amount  of  a  knight*8  fee.  I  hare  alreadj  mentioned  that  thii  was  the 
caae  in  Tyrone  and  Monaghan. 

»»«  VoL  ii.  App.  p.  467. 

>M  Cf.  Irish  Cieith  or  CUUU,  a  chief:  literally  the  heft,  or  the  highest 
chi^f  of  the  tribe.    See  note  on  the  Crith  Gablaeh,  yoh  ii.  Appi  494. 
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and  2.  those  vAo  posseflsed  cows  and  other  chattels,  and 
hence  called  Bd-Aireg^  ot' cow- Aires.  The  first  class  were 
the  true  lords  or  Flaths^  the  Hlaford  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  Wlad  of  the  Slavonians.  The  Bd-Airea  grazed 
their  kine  upon  part  of  the  common  land,  and  upon  land 
held  from  a  Flath.  The  Flaths  corresponded  to  die  Eorls,  ^'^'^ 
Eorlcundmen,  or  Twelf-haendmen  of  later  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
The  B6' Aires y  like  the  Saxon  Gesiths^^^  Sixhaendmen,  ot»^^irt$. 
Thegns,**'  were  not  originally  noble  of  birth,  but  were  fireemen* 
The  dignity  of  Thegn  was  coxmected  with  a  certain  pos- 
session in  land,  the  lowest  having  five  hides;  the  dignity 
of  Bd'Aire^  on  the  other  hand, was  measured  by  his  cattle. 
But  as  Thegn-land  was  simply  a  portion  of  the  Folc- 
land  allotted  to  the  Thegn,  his  original  right  consisted  in 

>**  Siih  is  frmn  ri^iao,  to  joorney,  and  Ouith  would  tberefofe  mean  a  oom- 
panion  or  aoitor  of  the  chief  or  Fiath  when  he  held  a  court.  The  word 
Siihar  (=.  aoitor  ?)  companion  of  a  judge,  oocun  in  old  Friaian  law  books.  It 
is  curious  to  find  this  word  in  the  spoken  Irish  of  the  present  daj.  Thus  in 
Munster  Sutairt  an  Tiagheama  is  the  pet  or  follower  of  the  landlord;  and 
Sutaire  a  maihar^  his  mother's  pet.  In  a  note  on  the  word  Sai  in  the  Critk 
Gablaeh  (see  note  5€7»  T<d.  ii.  p.  610),  I  have  consideied  that  word  as  iden- 
tical with  Suad^  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  former  in  an  oblique  case, — and 
have  connected  it  with  Qothic  word  Saio,  It  may  be,  however,  that  Suad  is 
connected  rather  with  the  Irish  swUii,  Indeed  in  a  passage  on  the  Cnairsech 
which  will  be  found  farther  on  in  a  note  on  p.  cliv.,  the  word  Smik  is  used 
apparentlj  for  Sau  The  Welsh  Swydd^  an  office,  and  Swyddog,  an  officer, 
gire  us  almost  the  form  of  the  Irish  Suad,  Sit  A  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Anglo  Baxon  GtiUh ;  the  Utter  represented  the  O.H.G.  Gisindo,  a  tenn 
used  as  the  equiyalent  of  Comes  or  Count,  and  of  the  Gatindu  of  the  Lom- 
bards, among  whom  it  implied  a  "  trusty  vassal**. 

^^  Thegn,  Le.  sword,  corresponding  to  the  German  Ds^cn.  Some  derive 
Th$gn  tram  thiffan,  to  take  or  receive;  others  from  thegeman,  to  serve.  It 
may,  however,  be  connected  with  another  term  used  for  lord  or  chief,  and 
which  is  preserved  in  the  spoken  Irish  as  in  the  example  in  the  preceding 
note,  Tigheama^  Welsh  Tegm,  In  Britanny,  the  term  Mac  Tiem  was 
used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  Aire  in  Ireland.  Many  proper  names  are 
compounded  of  it,  as  Tightrntich,  KitUigem,  etc.  Tigheama  is  obviously  re- 
lated to  O.  None,  Tignarmathr^tL  nobleman,  Tignar  Konur^  a  woman  of  rank, 
from  tignssLal,  dign-vut.  The  Irish  law  term,  diguin,  gen.  digona,  dignity,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  social  life  of  the  ancient  Irish,  gives  almost  the 
Latin  form«  There  is  alio  an  O.N.  Tgggi  or  Tiggi,  a  king,  but  like  the  Greek 
rbpawoq  it  is  probably  not  connected.  The  Irish  Ttgin^  an  oUamh's  cloak, 
is,  however,  evidently  related  to  the  Norte  Tign  and  to  the  Irish  Digum. 
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BctetfoBoT  its  usufruct,  like  the  B^-Airef  who,  in  ri^ht  of  his  cattle, 
A.  :ltim(b.  enjoyed  the  usufruct  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  common 
land  proportionate  to  his  rank.     The  Irish  custom  obviously 
represents  the  original  basis  of  the  privileges  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Thegn.    Thb  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  GesithSf  the  oldest  word  for  the  middle-class,  and  which 
was  afterwards  supplanted  by  the  word  Thegn,  did  not  pos- 
sess land. 
Surd^'        '"^^  Lombards  employed  the  word  Arimann  to  denote  a 
^rimann:    freeman  of  a  similar  class.  This  word  offers  such  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  Irish  term,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  they 
have  had  a  common  origin.     The  first  part  of  the  Lombard 
word  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Irish  Aire;  nor  are  combinations 
with  the  suffix  man  foreign  to  Irish,  as  we  find  them  in  our  oldest 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  spoken  Irish  language  of  the  pre- 
sent day.**     We  have  even  the  word  itself  Aireman^  a  term 
now  applied  to  a  ploughman ;  but  this  meaning,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  is  probably  a  secondaiy  one. 
difTerent  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Arimani 

opinions  °  ,  ...  .  ' 

<« ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  writers  who 

have  discussed  the  subject  Ducange'*  appears  undecided 
whether  they  were  some  unimportant  persons,  or  vassals. 
Muratori'*^  in  one  place  looks  upon  them  as  freemen,  and 
derives  the  word  from  the  Grerman  Ehre;  but  afterwards  he 
seems  in  doubt  whether  they  were  vassals  or  possessors  of  some 
peculiar  kind  of  peasant  holdings ;  elsewhere  he  seems  to  con- 
sider them  as  noblemen;  and  again  as  magnates  of  the  empire. 
Sismondi'^'  considered  them  to  have  been  free  peasants,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  own  lands,  farmed  land  belon^g  to  magnates. 
He  believed  that  they  were  the  only  persons  besides  the  nobles 

ut  Thus  atrtffliofi  and  trtr^man^  a  ploughman ;  eavrtaman^  a  ihoemaker ; 
daileman^  a  cup  bearer ;7;reiiicifi,  a  witness;  glinomanf  a  culprit,  etc. 

'**  Docange,  t.  Herimanni,  t.  iii.  p.  1119. 

>«<»  AntiquUatiM  Italieae  medii  aevi,  Mediolani,  1738-1742,   6  tomi  fol. 
The  Italian  translation, ''  DUsertazioni  sopra  U  antichttd  ItaHane**^  does  not 
contain  the  docnmento  which  are  important  for  this  inquiry.    See  t.  L  Diss 
18,  pp.  715,  716,  748,  749,  etc 

>*>  Histoire  du  R^publiquu  Italiennet   du  Mwftn  Ag%^  t.  i.  c.  2.  p.  9o 
(Zurich,  1807). 
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who  were  bound  to  attend  the  Placitum,  or  assembly  of  tliediirec«iit 
Comes  or  counts.  Luruti'^  in  one  place  makes  Arimenni  a^u^***- 
kind  of  intermediate  class  between  the  freemen  and  slaves ;  in 
another'^  he  appears  to  consider  them  as  ordinary  vassals  who 
held  their  fie&  by  the  tenure  of  defeu'iting  their  towns  or  castles. 
Again,'^  he  says  they  were  not  themselves  judges,  but  the 
armed  body-guard  of  the  justiciary  or  lord  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  district.  Liruti  makes  the  very  interesting  statement  that  the 
Arimanni  still  existed  in  his  time  in  Fiiuli.*^  Kliiber'^  derives 
Arimanni  from  Grerman  Heer^  but  he  thinks  they  were  a  spe- 
cial Lombard  military  organization,  not  connected  with  the 
Heerbann  of  the  Franks, — a  kind  of  association  formed  in  each 
district  for  mutual  defence,  especially  against  the  Romans 
driven  out  in  Italy  by  thenu  Von  Savigny  looks  upon  this 
view  as  devoid  of  historical  foimdation,  nor  does  he  accept 
E3uber*8  statement  that  the  neighbouring  magnates  subjected 
the  Arimanni  to  all  kinds  of  taxation.  According  to  v. 
Savigny**'  all  such  taxes  represent  the  original  ones  payable 
by  them  to  the  king.  Johann  von  Mliller*^  makes  Arimann 
the  same  as  the  Heermann^  or  captain,  in  the  law  book  of  king 
Botharit ;  the  Minister  vallis  of  the  imperial  lettters,  or  Ataman 
of  the  Cossacks.  Jacob  Grimm  thinks  that  the  proper  meaning 
of  Arimann  or  Hariman  is  **  homo  popularis,  plebejus",  that 
^,  a  freeman  who  is  from  the  most  numerous  class,  a  Folc-man 

'^  Jo.  Jos.  Limti,  tU  Villa frtdda  tU  §trvii  mBdii  awi  in  ForofvlO^  Bom. 
1753,  cap.  It.  p.  85. 

"» Ibid.,  p.  89. 

»^  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

■^  Ibid.,  p.  48.  '*  Ubi  adhno  Armannise  qiuiedam  Tigeot**.  He  is  still  more 
definite  on  this  point  in  his  '*  Notixie  delU  co$t  dtlFriulf*,  tomo  4,  in  Udine, 
1777,  p.  110-112,  where  he  has  the  following  passage:  **  Giacch^  in  questa 
ptorinda  Ti  rimane  anchora  in  qualche  hiogo  qnesto  nome  in  certa  conris- 
ponsione  di  Formento,  rino,  ed  altro  .  •  .  noi  nel  nostro  Dialettoli  chia- 
miamo  Ermaim^  e  nnl  nnmero  di  de*  piin  ErmannM^*  See  also  F.  C.  Ton 
SaTignjr's  Gtichichte  des  RSmiachen  BtchU  un  MiUelalUr,  Bd.  I.  211  et  seq. 

'^  Ja  Lndw.  Klilber,  tU  Arimannia  Commenif,  1  et  2,  Erlangae,  1785, 
4to,  p.  5  and  p  37. 

'«'  GtBchichu  du  ROmi$chM  lUchti,  Bd.  I.  p.  218. 

*^  D§r  G€$rhicAUn  SekweittntcUr  £idff4mo$$en§eKaft^  Bd.  I.  note  80, 
p.  424. 
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difltercnt  corresponding  to  the  Folc-landJ**  *Von  Savigny  agrees  to 
Arimmm,  this  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  he  and  others  considered  that 
these  freemen  were  the  descendants  exclusively  of  the  German 
conquerors  of  the  country.  From  this  he  was  led  to  mako 
the  bold  suggestion  that  the  name  became  extended  to  the 
whole  race,  and  that  the  national  names  of  Germanen,  Alle- 
mannen,  are  but  modifications  of  Arimannen,  and  that  these 
are  equivalents  to  a  number  of  other  words  such  as  Rachim- 
burgen,  Frilingi,  Freomen,  Friborgi,  Goths  and  Franks,  all 
of  which  simply  mean  freemen."" 

M.  Guizot*^^  thinks  that  the  term  Arimann  was  applied  to  free- 
men in  general — to  the  acting  citizens  without  distinction  of  race, 
and  combats  the  view  that  the  ancient  Grerman  social  organization 
continued  in  the  new  country  which  they  occupied.  He  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  word  did  not  mean  magistrates  or  per- 
sons invested  with  special  functions,  judicial  or  otherwise,  and 
distinct  by  this  title  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  Neither 
did  the  quality  of  Arimann  exclude  that  of  antrustio,  leude,  or 
vassal.  In  the  subsequent  sections  **  On  the  executive  Govern- 
ment", and  **  On  the  Administration  of  Justice**,  we  shall  see 
how  far  the  Irish  laws  enable  us  to  settle  these  important  ques- 
tions. 
Etymology  Von  Saviffny  derived  Arimann  in  the  first  instance  from 
'  Old  High  German  Era,  New  High  German  Ehre,  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  personal  honour,  but  in  that  of  legal 
capacity,  that  is,  of  the  liiUy  qualified  freeman.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  adopted  the  views  of  J.  Grimm  on  this  subject. 
The  latter'"  derives  the  word,  as  Kluber  did,  from  jETan,  Heri, 
New  High  German  Hter,  and  hence  considers  that  the  true  form 
should  be  Harimanua,  which  he  says  also  appears  in  all  docu- 
ments emanating  from  persons  acquainted  with  German.  The 
Lombard  dialect  under  the  influence  of  the  Italian  would  have 
dropped  the  aspirate;  hence  the  Lombards  would  have  said 
Ariulfus  for  Hariulfus,  Aripartus  for  Haripartus;  the  Franks 

'*•  DiuUcht  RechtsalUrihiimer,  pp.  291-293. 
»»®  Op,  cit.,  Bd.  I.  232. 
'^  EssaU  tur  VhUtoire  dt  France^  p.  237-241. 
»«  Op.  ciV.  p.  291-293. 
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would  have  made  the  latter  Charibertus,  as  they  would  have  Etymoioe 
made  Arirnannus  Charimanus.  According  to  Grimm,  the  Old 
High  Grerman  Ilerimann^  Ilariman  (Anglo-Saxon,  Heremann^ 
Old  Norse,  Hermar),  means  a  soldier, — miles.  He,  however, 
considers  that  this  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  oldest  meaning, 
for  the  Gothic  Harjia  means  a  number  of  persons,  '*  exactly 
what  our  word  Volk"  does.  The  Anglo-Saxon  H^e^  he  says, 
numbered  thirty-six,  and  the  Bavarian  Herireita^  forty- two 
shields.  Now  the  latter  term  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Norse 
Herathy  which  I  have  shown  at  page  Ixxxi.  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  Fylky  the  representative  of  the  German  Volk^  so  that  the 
Here  or  Heer  was  at  first  a  company  of  the  battalion,  and  being 
composed  of  all  those  able  and  entitled  to  bear  arms,  consisted 
of  fireemen  who  in  ordinary  times  formed  the  suitors  of  the 
local  courts.  If  Grimm's  derivation  be  correct,  and  no  doubt 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  the  affinities  of  Aire  which  I 
indicated  in  a  note  to  that  word  in  the  Crith  Gablaoh^^'* 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  admitted.  The  Irish  evidence  shows 
that  the  views  of  Grimm,  v.  Savigny,  Guizot,  and  others, 
that  Arimann  meant  simply  a  freeman,  and  not  a  special  or 
privileged  class  of  persons,  are  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  The  Aire  was  a  privileged  person,  and  formed 
a  species  of  aristocracy  entitled  to  honour.  The  word  Aire 
might,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  persons  so 
called  are  concerned,  be  connected  with  Ehre^  unless  there  be 
philological  reasons  of  a  very  strong  kind  to  the  contrary. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  word,  I  have  no  The  irish 
doubt  that  the  Lombard  Arimann  and  the  Irish  Aire  meant sented  tii« 
the  same  thing,  and  that  all  the  several  functions  ascribed  to 
the  former  are  compatible  with  the  more  complete  informa- 
tion which  the  Irish  laws  give  us  of  the  latter.     The  very 
great  importance,  historically,  of  the  parallel  which  I  have  important 
instituted  between  the  Lombard  Arimann  and  the  Irish  ^trtf,parttii«i. 
induces  me  to  give  here  a  few  of  the  passages  from  ancient 
documents  which  have  been  made  known  by  Muratori,  Du- 

16  9  Vol.  ii.  App.  p.  467|  note  4J4.  The  Irish  Er,  a  champion  or  captain, 
which  I  have  ahready  connected  with  Heer  (ante,  p.  Uxxi.  n.  96),  is  Tery  inte- 
resting in  connection  wilh  this  subject. 


m«nt 
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cange,  Liruti,  and  others,  especiaQy  by  the  first  mentioned,  and 
which  have  been  so  carefully  gathered  together  by  von  Savigny . 
^riMMf  Among  those  which  refer  to  the  Arinumns  as  freemen, 
without  indicating  whether  all  freemen  were  so  called,  or  only 
a  certain  class,  I  shall  mention  two.  In  the  year  967  the 
emperor  Otto  III.  grants  to  a  monastery  a  castle  "Castellum, 
quod  Yocatur  Romanianum  cum  liberis  hominibus  qui  vulgo 
JJerimanni  vocantur^J^  In  an  ancient  document  of  Verona, 
Henry  IV.  in  1084,  says :  '*  Donamus  insuper .  .  .  monasterio .  .  • 
liberos  homines,  quos  vulgo  Arimannos  vocant,  habitantes  in 
castello  S.  yiti\'^  That  every  freeman  was  not  an  A  rimann  is 
proved  by  a  very  important  passage  which  occurs  in  a  diploma 
of  Charlemagne  of  the  year  808.  In  this  he  grants  to  the  bishop 
of  Piacenza:  **  Omnem  judiciariam  vel  omne  teloneum  de  curte 
Grusiano,  tam  de  Arimannis^  quam  et  de  aliis  liberis  homini- 
bu3**."*  V.  Savigny  thinks  the  other  freemen  referred  to  were 
Romans  and  foreign  Germans,  such  as  Franks,  and  free  vassals, 
and  that  the  term  Arimannen  was  only  applied  to  the  free  Lom- 
bards ;  but  he  gives  no  proofs  that  this  was  so.  In  the  Lombard 
laws  the  Arimannen  are  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  Comes  or  Graf,  as  the 
Irish  Airea  to  the  Big  Tuath^  who  was  the  representative  in 
the  Irish  system  of  the  Comes.  Thus,  in  the  laws  of  Guido 
we  have: 

**  Nemo  Comes,  neque  loco  ejus  positus,  neque  Sculdasius  ab 
Arinumnis  suis  aliquid  per  vim  exigat,  praeter  quod  con- 
sdtum  legibus  est** — L.  Lang.  Guidonis^  3.'^ 

*'  Si  .  .  .  Comes  loci  ad  defensionem  loci  patriae  sues  Ari- 
niannos  hostiliter  praeparaie  monuerit*",  etc.    i6u2.,  4. 

In  the  Lombard  laws  of  Rachis  (6)  and  Liutprand  (v.  15), 
in  which  the  duties  of  a  Comes  or  Graf  in  respect  to  fugitive 
slaves  are  indicated,  we  have  evidence  that  it  was  only  the  AH- 

***  Murmtori,  cip.  caC,  p.  785;  t.  SaTigny,  op,  ck,  L  193. 
u*  lUd,  p.  739;  y.  Savigny,  op.  at,  L  194. 
^  IbkL,  p.  741 ;  T.  8aTlgD7,  op.  at,  i.  194. 

*^  Upon  which  Bocardns  writes  i  **  arimanniii,  Erbouenner.qai  bona  h»re- 
ditaria  potndent,  domini  minora**.    Dncang«^  toI.  iii.  p.  S59;  Didot*i  Ed.  of 

IfiQi.    V    HArriniMfltni 
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mannen  who  could  hold  slaYes ;   in  Ireland  it  was  only  the 

higher  grades,  that  is,  the  nobles  or  FlathSf  who  could  hayeha^^rM. 

FhiidirSf  or  slaves,  on  their  lands.    The  Graf  or  Comes  was 

bound,  for  instance,* either  to  cause  the  slave  who  had  fled  into 

a  neighbouring  territory  to  be  sent  back,  or  information   to 

be  given  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive,  Arimanno  iuo. 

As  in  Ireland,  certain  of  the  Aires  had  sac  and  soke,  or  Hie^rimmnem 
right  of  holding  trials,  or  keeping  a  court  within  their  own 
jurisdictions,  and  of  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  chief  or  Ri; 
BO  the  Lombard  Arimannen  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  Sca- 
bini,  the  German  Sch5ffen  and  French  Echevins,  as  in  a  judg- 
ment of  a  Placitum  at  Lucca,  in  785 :  "  Dum  in  Jesu  Christi 
nomine  resedentemAUonemducem  una  cum  .  .  .  Hartmannos^ 
id  est  Tusso  Presbiter,  Alio  Presbiter  etc  .  .  .  Et  .  .  .  justum 
nobis  paruit  esse  una  cum  suprascriptos  sacerdotes  et  Haremanr 
no9  ita  judicavimus".*"* 

The  term  Arimannen  also  appears  to  have  been  applied 


to  the  burghers  of  a  town  who  formed  part  of  the  civic  of  Towns, 
council,  and  as  such  concurred  with  the  bishops  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  is  shown  by  a  record  of  the 
appointment  of  a  parish  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Lucca  in  819: 
*'  Una  cum  consensu  sacerdotum  et  Aremannos  hujus  Lucane 
civitatis".***  If  we  were  to  admit  with  v.  Savigny ,  that  Germanua 
is  merely  a  different  mode  of  writing  Arimanniu  or  ErrimanuSf 
we  could  multiply  the  foregoing  examples.  The  notice  quoted 
by  him  of  a  Placitum  in  the  Mantuan  territory  in  898,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  Scabini  or  Echevins  are  mentioned, 
appears  to  support  this  view.  Among  the  Scabini  mentioned 
are:  **  dagipertus  et  teccelinus  germanis,  et  leo  de  meruda  et 
recuino  germanis  .  .  .  totile  et  eribertus  germanis  .  .  .  Le- 
derado  filio  raguerio  Wamerio  filio  .  .  .  Adelperto  .  .  . 
germanis  . . .  johane  . .  .  adeperto  germanis  de  iparma,  Ado 
et  Johannes  germani  de  budrio,  Benno  et  Azo  germani 
denandre,  •  .  .  Bemo  et   Eberardo   germanis  de  remo  .  . 

>M  Muratori,  Ant  /t,  t.  i.  p.  745;  y.  SaTignj,  Geschichtt  du  ROmucktn 
ReehtMt  i.  196. 
>**  Muratori,  op,  cU,,  p.  747;  t.  Sayignjr,  loc.  cit.,^.  301. 
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et  reliquorum  bonorum  hominum  circum  adstantibus**.  Among 
the  names  subscribed  occurs:  **  Sign.  ma.  Lederado  de  regien 
'^genus  Arimannarum  qui  ibi  fuit".***  The  word  Germanus  is 
often  used  for  brother,  but,  as  v.  Savigny  observes,  such  a 
number  of  brothers  present  as  Scabini  at  a  Placitum  is  very 
unlikely,  especially  as  a  common  father  is  never  mentioned, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  residence  is  often  given.  In  the  case 
of  Lederado  we  have  the  distinct  statement  that  a  person  styled 
in  one  place  Germanus  is  elsewhere  an  ArimanntM, 
AHmMU       We  also  meet  with  the  word  Arimannia,  which  is  emploved 

u*ed  for  the  ,  »  r     y 


^'"T^^  ^^  three  senses.      In  the  first  it  is  used  for  the  whole  of  the 

Arimanni  of  a  district,  or,  as  Eichhom  thinks,  those  in  the 

service  of  an  Antrustio  ;'**  or,  as  we  should  say  in  respect  of  the 

ancient  Irish,  the  Aires  of  a  Big  Tuatha  in  Ceilsini  to  the  Rig 

'^'^•teMd*  ^^^  Tuatha.  The  passage  which  supports  this  use  of  the  words 

In  MweairtaB  occurs  in  the  Formularies  of  Marculfus,"*  and  is  perhaps  the 

**>  Storia  delt  Augusta  Badia  di  S.  Silvestro  di  NonarUola, — Opera  del  car. 
■b.  OiroL  Tlnboachi,  t.  iu  N.  56,  pp.  74-77 ;  t.  Suvigiiy,  GesehicAu  des 
ESmtMcken  Rechu,  I  p.  198. 

">  M.   Faoriel  contiders  the   ArUrustioMs  to  baye  been  Identical  with 
the  LeudeM,     Herr  Eichborn  belieyed  that  the  Leudes,  who  formed  the 
mite  of  princes,  had  the  right  of  determining  the  raooearion  to  the  crown, 
and   that  the   higher   class   of   them    were   called   Amtrusdomu,    These 
in  torn  had,  according  to  him,  the  right  of  haying  a  suite  of  their  own 
composed  of  freemen, — the  Arimannia — and  certain  immunities.      These 
Anirustiones  receiTed  several  names — proceres,  optimates,  seniores  popoli, 
meliores  natu  or  meiiores  Frand;  be  f\irther  adds  that  they  formed  the 
class  which  might  be  called  the  Frankish  nobility.     DtuU-clu  StaaU-und 
IUehUge»chichU,  5te  aufl.  f  26,  s.  190.    See  also  Lobell*s  Gregor,  von  Toun, 
8.  160.     Herr  Walter  considers  the  yiews  of  Fauriel,  Eiebbom,  and  Lobel 
erroneoos.    Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichtt^  8.  60.    I  shall  baye  something  to  say 
on  this  subject  hereafter,  when  describing  the    FoUUh  of  Irish  princes. 
Here  I  shall  only  remark  that  the  Foleith  corresponded  to  the  Leudes, 

>*■  The  following  is  the  chapter  of  the  Formulae  in  which  the  word  Art- 
mama  occurs:  I>e  Regis  Antruttione.  Rectum  est  ut  qui  nobis  fidem  polli- 
oentur  inUssam,  nostro  tueantur  auzilia  £t  quia  ille  fldelis  Deo  propritio 
noster  yeniens  ibi  in  palatio  nostro,  una  cum  arimania  sua  [oL  M.S.  cum 
arma  sua,]  in  mann  nostra  trustem  et  fidelitatem  nobis  yisus  est  coniurasse; 
propterea  per  praesentem  praeoeptum  decemimus  ac  iubemus  ut  deinceps 
memoratus  ille  in  numero  aotrustionum  computetur.  Et  si  quis  fortasse  eum 
interflcere  praesumpserit,  noverit  se  wirgilUo  sno  sol  sezcentis  esse  culpabilem 
iudicetur.  Marculfii  monachi  Formularum,  Ubri  duo  I.  c.  xyiii.  Corpus 
Juris  Gsrmanici  Aniiquit  ed.  Ferd.  Walter,  t.  iii.  p.  299. 
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only  place  where  mention  is  made  of  Arimanni  outside  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  words  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  **una  cum  arimannia 
sua**.  In  the  codex  used  bj  Bignon  in  his  edition  of  MarculfuSf 
the  Words  were,  **  cum  arma  sua*',  but  he  amended  the  passage 
on  the  authority  of  Pithou,  because  it  does  not  make  good 
sense.  J.  Grimm  thinks  that  the  word  Arimannia  could  not 
occur  in  Frankish,  nor  has  it  been  observed  in  contemporaneous 
writing.  But  Eichhom  appears  to  think  that  the  reading 
**  cum  Arimannia  sua**  is  more  natural  as  long  as  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  in  every  edition  of  the  Formulae  in  which 
that  reading  occurs,  it  is  based  on  the  authority  of  Pithou,  and 
that  it  was  a  mere  conjecture  of  the  latter. 

The  second  sense  in  which  Arimannia  occurs  is  that  of  free-  Arimamtia 
hold  property  as  distinguished  from  property  held  by  feudal  fr^how 
tenure,  etc.,  exactly  as  the  Roman  property  was  called  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  with  the  same  reference,  as  v.  Savigny  remarks, 
to  the  personal  position  of  the  Quirites,  who  alone  in  early  times 
were  entitled  to  this  right.     And  lastly,  Arimannia  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  certain  dues  or  rents  payable  by  freemen  to  the  Arimammim 
state,  as  distinguished  from  what  may  be  called  the  base  rents  nnta,  eie. 
of  feudal  tenants.     These  dues  or  rents  were  treated  like  private 
property,  granted,  sold,  given  in  tenure,  etc.     Churches  and 
convents  were  often  relieved  of  the  payment  of  Arimannia, 
The  term  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  sense  just  indicated 
in  the  Liber  Censuum  Ecclesiae  Romanae  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.*" 

THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  SOOTETT  IN  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

The  Caies  and  rent  paying  classes  generally. 

Every  free  native  was  eligible,  when  he  possessed  wealth,  to 
become  a  Bd-Aire^  and  the  descendants  of  the  latter  might  in 
like  manner,  when  they  possessed  land  for  three  generations, 
aspire  to  become  Flaths.      It  was  only  the  Aires  as  a  class.  Aires  onij 
however,  who  possessed  the  full  political  rights  of  freemen, —  political 
of  being  jurors,  witnesses,  bails,  etc.     In  ancient  times  the  posi- '  *  *" 

>**  Cenni,  Monum,  Dominat.  P(mti/icia§,  t.   2,  p.  xxxvi. ;  y.  Savigny,  op. 
cit.  i.  p.  207. 
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PiMition  of   tion  of  freemen  who  did  not  own  lands  was  different  according  as 

towns  Mid  in  the  J  lived  in  cities  and  towns  or  in  the  country.  In  the  former, 
'freemen  could  obtain  a  livelihood  by  trade,  and,  as  among 
civic  populations,  the  greater  number  possessed  no  land,  thej 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  their  common  freedom. 
In  the  country,  he  who  did  not  own  land  was  forced  to  become 
a  dependant  in  one  way  or  another  of  the  man  who  did.  As 
there  were  few  or  no  cities  having  municipal  government  in 
Ireland  in  olden  time,  all  freemen,  not  excepting  even  the 
craftsmen  of  privileged  crafts  such  as  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths, 
and  some  others,  as  well  as  the  professional  classes  and 
Bd'Aires^  were  retainers  of  Flaihs  or  lords.  Theoretically 
speaking,  no  freeman  need  become  the  dependant  of  another ; 
the  law,  indeed,  expressly  stated  that  a  freeman  owed  alle- 
giance to  no  man  except  the  Rig  Tuath^  or  king  of  his  ter- 
ritory, imless  he  wished  to  give  it  himself;***  but  the  con- 
dition of  dependence  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position. 

cuut,  free  The  freeman  who  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  a 
Flath  was  called  a  Ciile, — a  word  which  seems  cognate  with 
the  Roman  "  client".  There  were  two  categories  of  CHlea: 
the  Saer  or  free  CHles^  that  is,  persons  who  were  able  to  enter 
into  a  relationship  which  left  them  comparatively  independent 
of  the  lord;  and  the  D<ier  or  base  C&lea,  who,  as  the  laws  say, 

Natare  of   had  the  second  bond  of  servitude  upon  them.     The  act  of 

'^    becoming  a  C&le  consisted  in  the  man  commending  himself  to 

the  Flath^  who  thereupon  presented  him  with  a  gift  called  a 

Tamr<r*ch  Taurcrech.  the  amount  of  which  depended  upon  the  rank  of 
the  Flath  who  bestowed  the  gift,  ,the  recipient  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  the  services  to  be  rendered.  This  gift  or  wages,  for 
it  was  also  called  Rath  (wages),  generally,  if  not  always,  im- 
plied a  benefice  in  land.  The  C&le  in  return  was  bound  to 
make  certain  fixed  payments  in  kind,  called  in  the  case  of  the 

&M  <(jt  is  competent  for  a  man  never  to  accept  baae  wages  from  any 
man,  unless  it  be  his  own  will  to  do  so.  And  it  is  competent  for  bim  not  to 
receive  Stierraih  (free  wages)  from  any  one  but  from  a  king ;  bat  be  is 
not  entitled  to  refose  the  free  wages  of  his  king.  Eyery  man  in  the  Tu<uk 
Is  boand  to  receive  the  wages  of  a  %  TuathaT.  MS,  H.  8.  18.  T.CJ)., 
p.  119. 
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fiee  CaieSt  Bes  Tigi  or  house  tribute,  and  in  the  case  of  theggfy« 
base  CHUb^  Biatad.  The  former  had  also  to  give  extraordinary 
supplies  on  certain  occasions,  which  were,  however,  more  of 
the  character  of  public  taxes  than  of  rent.  They  were  also 
bound  to  attend  at  Ddh  or  assemblies,  at  armed  levies  for 
defence  or  retaliation,  and  to  chase  and  kill  foxes. 

If  a  Flaih  exacted  more  Biatad^  etc.,  than  he  was  legally 
entitled  to,  he  was  bound  to  recompense  his  CHU  by  additional 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  excess.*^  When  a  C&le  fulfilled 
all  his  obligations  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven  years, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  Taurcreeh^^'* 
on  the  death  of  his  Flath.  When  that  event  took  place,  ^©JJJSl*' 
paid  a  renewal  fine  called  the  Cumal  Di^  which  represented  in 
Christian  times  the  old  pagan  custom  of  the  CHleB  contributing 
to  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  games  of  the  dead  chief.*^  When 

\^  ^  Taurcrech  oi  a  cow  with  her  22atM  (bate  wages)  of  an  oatsideFibM; 

Timtach     (accomiianiments),    thirty  that  they  shall  not  do  the  deed  which 

btds,  together  with  the  Seoid  Taur-  brings  death  upon  their  HoM,  namely, 

c^icftf,  is  the  amount  of  BA  [Tigi]  to  yiolatethewifeofa  Strang /YoM**. 

which  a  Bcfiltrs  is  then  bound  to  pay  .  Upon  this  the   commentator    re- 

On  this  the  commentator  remarks:  marks : 

«'  The  thnty  Stds,  t.e.  twenty-eight  «« This  now  is  the  Crtch  Torretnaek 

cows  {.«.  eighteen  coi^,  and  twelre  Tfree  wages)  which  is  giren  in  return 

Samaises,wte  the  BA,  ie,  the  amount  of  for  the  Biatad  of  ei^t  persons.    The 

Bia  tuu  (noble  food)  which  a  B6  Aire  Bath  upon  an  Ardtaig^  i,e,  for  that 

has  then  to  pay,  and  if  a  grade  of  these  which  is  abore  what  is  due,  is.  the  ex- 

[the  fTaths]  receires  an  ezcoFS  above  cess  which  is  giren  above  the  lawftd 

those  things  which  we  hare  stated  rightOil  amount,  prorided  that  they 

above,  he  is  called  upon  to  give  redress  shall  hare  faithfully  responded  to  the 

for  it,  as  for  any  other  injustice  [iu-  legal  claims  of  their  Plath,  i.e,   in 

jury  or  trespass]  ;  in   like    manner,  Biatad  (victuals),  and  in  bis  Mam* 

should  it  be  the  lowest  grade  of  them  chainne    techta  (lawful  services  and 

[the  Bd  Aires']  which  has  exacted  the  supplies),  Nacha  Ruba,  t.s.  they  shall 

highest  Rath  (wages),  he  is  not  to  be  not  wound  him,  the  Fiath ;  that  they 

called  upon  to  give  redress  for  it,  but  shall    not    betray   him  ;   that    they 

it  is  bound  upon  him,  for  it  is  Rath  shall  not  disgrace  him  by  receiving 

(wages)  in  proportion  to  Folad  (sup-  the  Daer   Rath  of    another  Flath  ; 

plies,  contributions)  the  law  has  laid  that  they  shall  not  do  that  deed  which 

down  in  it  [i.«.in  such  a  case]**.  MJS,  brings  death  upon  their  Flath.  is.  go 

H,  2. 16,  p,  42,  col.  a.  to  the  wife  of  an  outside  Flath",  MS, 

«<  Taurcrech    of    the     Biatad    of  H.  2.  16.  p.  42.  col.  a. 

eight  persons,  two  cows  together  with  ^^  **  Every  Taurcrech  becomes  the 

the  Seoid  Taurclaide.  C€Uee  and  their  perpetual  property  of  him  who  re- 

Comarbe  are  entitled   to  get  Seoid  ceives  it,  after  having  given  lawful 

Taurclaide,  and  ReUh  or  Ardaig  [te.  service,    without     failing,     without 

wages  for  excesses  of  Biatad],  pro-  wounding,  without   malice,  without 

vided  they  have  responded  fairly  to  the  deceit  or  fraud  for  a  period  of  seven 

legal  claims  of  thm  Flath ;  that  they  vears,  [t.«.  j  if  it  is  tlie  Flath  who  dies, 

shall  not  wound  him ;  that  they  shall  Nut  so  if  it  is  the  C^  who  dies,  fin  thia 

not  betray  him ;  that  they  shall  not  dis-  case j  the  Flath  is  entitled  to  get  Ceil' 

grace  hhn    by  receiving  the  Daer  stne  (service)  from  the  ComarAs  (heirs) 
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Halation  of  the  CHU  died,  the  Flath  was  entitled  to  get  Ceilsini  or  submis- 

hAlra  of 

cHu  to  sion  from  the  co-heirs  within  one  month  after  the  death  of  the 
C6Ue.  The  co-heirs  of  the  direct  male  issue  of  the  deceased 
also  paid  Manchaine,  corresponding  for  the  higher  classes  to 
the  heriot,  and  for  the  inferior  classes  to  the  "  best  head  of  cattle" 
of  English  law,  the  Beate  Houbet  of  the  Old  German  and  Ebediw 
of  the  Welsh.  This  amounted  in  some  cases  to  a  Samaisc  or 
a  heifer  in  her  third  year.  If  the  CSile  died  without  children,  his 
property  passed  to  collateral  heirs  in  a  way  which  I  shall  more 
fully  describe  hereafter ;  and  the  new  possessors  paid  investi- 
ture fees,  the  Gohyr-estyn  of  the  Welsh."'  In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  Flath  before  the  CHle  had  given  any  of  his  legal 
services,  such  as  paying  Biatad^  if  the  case  were  one  of  a  Doer 

BoTortion  of  or  basc  C<^7e,  two-thirds  of  the  Taurcrech  reverted  to  the  heirs 
of  the  Flath,  unless  he  paid  three  Biatada.  In  the  case  of  the 
reversion  of  two-thirds,  the  CHle  was  entitled  to  retain  one- 
third,  provided  he  had  not  evaded  paying  his  legal  dues,  or 
otherwise  acted  badly.*" 

of  the  C€iU  at  the  end  of  one  month  when  he  has  receired  Seoid    Taur  • 

f after  the  death  of  the  latter]  for  Man-  claide  that  he  is  thus  bound.  Not  so  if 

chatne  (heriot),   Futriud  (entertain-  it  be  the  C^ile  that  dies,  it  is  not  in  that 

ment)  GelU  (pledges),  Ddus  (assemb-  way,  it  is  for  them  [t.e.  the  ComarbsyJ 

lies),  Digails  (revenges),  Fidni  (lulling  to    give  Manchainey  i.e,   as    Comai- 

foxes,  etc],  and  Euba  (warding  off  at-  thtachs  (co-partners)  t  e.  a  Samaisc 

tacks")  from  each  man,  Furririud,  etc  MS, 

This  passage  is  thus  explained  by  H.  2.  16.  p.  42  a. 
the  commentator:  ^"  The  parallelism  of  the  Irish  and 

"  It  is  perpetual,  t.e.  eyery  free  gift  Welsh  law  is  shown  by  the  following 

which  is  giyen  as  Rath  (wages)  be-  commutation   made  in  the  reign  of 

comes  perpetual  when  due  service  has  Edward  III. — *'  £t  debent  V.  Sol.  pro 

been  rendered  for  it  bv  the  C^le  in  herietto  cum  Occident  quilibet  eonun. 

Biatad  (supplies  of  food).    Taurcrtch,  £t  si  aliquis  eoram    decesserit  sine 

is.  HcUh  (wages),  and  Stoid  Turclaide  herede   de  corpore  suo   propinquior 

(revertible  Sects  or  chattels)  given  by  heres  de  sanguine  tenetur  in    Gob- 

the  Flath  [become  the  perpetual  pro-  yrestyn  videUcet  V  SoL" — Record  of 

perty  of  the  C^U]  after  seven  yeari^  Caernarvon^  p.  104. 
udthfiil  service,  provided  he  fails  not        iss  «  jf  ^^q  FUuh  has  not   refused 

in  supplying  the  food  for  the  sake  of  Seoid  Taurclaide  [before  his  death] 

God,  ue,  the  Cumal  D€  (God's  Cumal)  the  C6U  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the 

Sat  the  death  of  the  Flath"].  Without  Seds  after  the  death  of  the  FUuh  :  un- 
efault,  u  €.  without  curtailment  of  less  the  C^Ue  has  failed  to  give  him 
Manchaine  (heriot),  or  the  Enecland,  any  Biatad  at  all.  If  he  has  given 
(honour  price),  without  wounding,  ue.  him  Biatad  once,  he  is  entitled  to  one 
without  doing  anything  hurtful  to  the  half  of  the  Seds  (chattels) ;  if  he  has 
honour  or  interests  of  the /TaM,  with-  given  him  Biataid  twice,  he  is  en- 
out  deceit,  ie.  without  betrayal  of  titled  to  two-thirds  of  the  Seds;  if 
trust,  the  whole  of  this  becomes  the  he  has  given  him  Biatad  three  times, 
perpetual  property  of  the  C^ ;  it  is  he  is  entitled  to  them  all  (i.e.  all  the 
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The  Doer  C^les  who  received  benefices  of  land,  represented 
among  the  Saxons  the  class  of  ceorls  or  villeins,  called  Heorth- 
faatmen  or  householders.  The  Cities  who  did  not  receive  bene- 
fices of  land,  corresponded  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Folghers^  and 
formed  part  of  the  military  retinue  of  the  chief.  Persons  of 
this  class  were  not  usually  included  among  the  CMUs,  but 
formed  the  body  of  mercenaries  which  most  chiefs  endeavoured 
to  keep  in  their  pay.  This  body  guard  was  sometimes  called 
his  Amhus  or  Ambus j  and  represented  the  Ambacti^^  or  military  JmkuMm 
retinue  of  the  Graulish  noblemen  or  equites,  whose  dignity  and 
consequence,  Caesar  tells  us,*'*  depended  upon  the  number  of 
clients  and  persons  of  this  class  which  each  had.  In  like  man- 
ner each  grade  of  lord  or  Math  was  distinguished  by  the  num- 
ber of  C^s  of  each  class  which  he  had. 

The  same  distinction  into  free  and  base  also  existed  in  Wales,  ft—  and 
The  villeins  of  the  free  7V</«,  which,  after  the  subjection  of  waImT 
Wales  by  the  Normans,  were  called   "villae  liberae"  in  the 
registers  of  Welsh  lands,  corresponded  to  the  Irish  Saer  CeiUs. 
They  paid  the  lord  Gwestva^  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out,*'*  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  IndiBes  Tigi.     The  posi- 

Seds\  unleit  he  has  failed  to  gxre  him  did  not  do  so  at  the  proper  time], 
his  Fognam  (attendance  or  supplies.'*)        ^  Then  the  C6.h  is  entitled  to  one- 

Thna  explained  hj  the  commenta-  third  of  the  Tautcrtch  after  the  death 

tors.  of  the  Flath.  In  case  that  he  has  nerer 

**  Unless  he  refuses,  t.«.unk'ss  he  has  giren  uky  Btatad,  proTidedthat  the 

eraded    paying  Biatiul  to  his  Flatk  Ceile  is  a  lawful  Cwe^  he  must  return 

proportionate  to  his  SeoU  Taurclaide,  two-thirds  of  the  Taurcrech,  or  pay 

ontil  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  i7aM,  three  Biatads.    He  shall   gire  four 

his  title  becomes  good  after  that,  i,e*  Biatads  to  the  Comarbs  of  the  Fkuk 

the  C^U  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  in  case  that  he  has  never  giren  any 

Rcuh  (wages)  after  the  death  of  the  Biatad  to   the  Flaih  when  he  gets 

Fiaih  in  ri^ht  of  the  EnecA  (honour)  Seoid  Taurclaide  and  Taurcrtch ;  and 

of    his    Trebair€  (homesteaid),   and  this  is  also  the  *case  with  the  Cowr 

the  non-giying  of  Seoid  Taurclaide^  arbs  of  the  Bd-Airt  and  the  Comarbt 

Le.  unless  he  had  failed,  i.e.  unless  of  theatre  Desa  [{.e.  the  Coinar6«  of  a 

he  has  evaded  payment  upon,  or  that  Bo- Aire  must  pay  in  the  same  way  to 

he  has  abscond^  with,  the  Seoid  Taur-  the  Comarbs  of  the  Aire  Desa"]  in  pro- 

ckUdSy    without    having   given   any  portion  to  his  RcuA  (wages).    In  case 

Biatad,  and  even  if  he  has  given  the  they  have  not  given  any  Biatad  to 

Biatad^  unless  the  time  for  the  Fog-  their  Fktth  they  must  return  [part  of] 

nam  had  come"  [that  is,  it  does  not  the  Seoid  Taurclaide,  as  we  have  said 

avail  him  to  have  paid  Biatad  if  he  before".    MS,  H.  2. 15,  p.  42,  col.  b. 

>**  See  note  on  this  word  in  a  subsequent  section  on  "  The  Executive 
Government,—  The  Kings  or  Chiefs*. 
>'•  Bdlo  Gall,  vi.  16. 
>^'  See  Crith  Gablach,  App.  Vol.  U.  p.  272,  note  478. 
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tion  of  the  British  freemen  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  lords,  who 
paid  Wylisc  gafol-gilda,^'^*  seems  to  have  been  exactly  similar. 

The  Doer  CHUs  corresponded  to  the  class  of  persons  called  in 
the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  Teogs^"^^  and  who  occupied  the  lands 
and  villages  called  in  the  mediaeval  Latin  registers  of  Welsh 
lands,  •*  villae  nativae".  Their  position  with  regard  to  the  lord 
appears  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  Russian  serf  to 
his  lord  before  the  emancipation,  except  that  they  were  not 
ascribed  to  the  glebe,  like  the  latter.  No  one  was  ascribed  to 
the  glebe  in  Ireland  except  certain  categories  of  the  class  known 
as  Daer  Fuidirsy  of  whom  I  shall  have  much  to  say  presently, 
and  who  strictly  speaking  were  convicts.  Adscriptio  glebes 
only  gradually  grew  up  in  Europe  from  the  diflSculty  the  lords 
experienced  in  keeping  tenants.  The  Irish  liberty  is  therefore 
wnti.  cte.  older  than  the  bondage  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Daer  Ciile^  or 
base  tenant,  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  imposts,  the  chief  of 
which  was  what  may  be  called  his  rent,  namely,  the  victuals  or 
Biatady  already  mentioned,  given  at  two  periods  of  the  year. 
The  corresponding  rent  of  the  Welsh  Teog  was  called  Dawn" 
bwydy  or  donative  food,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  we  have 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Irish  term. 

The  free  CHles  not  only  included  the  class  of  persons  who 
constituted  the  villeins  of  feudal  law,  but  also  others  of  a  higher 
class,  belonging  perhaps  properly  to  the  class  of  vavassors. 
For  instance,  the  Bd- Aires  were  all  high  Cities  of  the  great 
Flathe  or  kings.  Persons  in  the  position  of  the  Roman  "pos- 
sessores'*  among  the  Salic  Franks,  such  as  some  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  chiefs,  and  many  of  the  original  proprietors  of  districts 
which  had  been  made  sword  land  of,  and  who  still  remained  as 
Biatache  or  vassals  of  the  conqueror,  belonged  to  this  category. 
Though  the  free  CHles  were  all  freemen,  and  consequently 
possessed  some  political  rights,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  of 
those  rights  differed.  In  some  cases  they  must  have  been  con* 
fined  to  bearing  arms  and  obtaining  a  share  of  the  common 
land. 

All  Ciilee^  whether  free  or  base,  had  certain  definite  rights 

»^  Cf.  IriBh  Gahal  Gialda. 
^7*  CI  IrUli  TViTioy. 
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in  the  territory,  such  as  the  right  to  have  a  habitation,  and  R'fchu  of 
the  usufruct  of  land;  but  besides  these  were  several  other 
classes,  who  possessed  either  very  few  rights,  or  occupied  so 
low  a  position  in  the  social  scale  as  to  have  been  practically  in  a 
state  of  complete  servitude:  these  were  the  Bothacha^  Sen' 
Cleiihea^  and  fuidirs. 

The  Bothach  was  a  cottier,  the  name  being  derived  ivom  Bthmcht; 
Bothf  a  cabin,  or  shed,  a  word  still  preserved  in  the  Bothan 
or  cabin,  and  in  the  •*  Bothy"  of  Scotland.''*  There  were  two 
classes  of  Bothachs,  distinguished  like  the  Ciiles  by  the  terms 
free  and  base.  The  Saer  Bothacha  appear  to  have  been  a  cer- 
tam  class  of  free  men,  possessed  of  no  other  property  than  the 
cabins  which  they  occupied  on  the  lands  of  a  Flath^  and  earning 
a  livelihood  by  service  to  him.  The  Doer  Bothacha  were  the  per- 
manent farm-labourers  of  the  lord.  The  hangers-on  of  this  class, 
horse-boys  and  other  idlers,  of  whom  there  were  generally 
too  many,  were  included  under  the  collective  name  of  Doer 
Aecinti  or  Doer  AieiUne. 

The  Irish  Bothacha  appear  to  have  corresponded  in  part  tooorrMpon. 
the  Anglo-Saxon  **  Bordarii"  and  "  Cotarii"  of  the  Domesday  sitruru 
The  Bordarii  were  so  called  because  they  lived  in  a  tenement  c^»<«**- 
called  a  *'  bord''.     This  term,  if  Anglo-Saxon  at  all,  is  closely 
related  to  the  Irish  Borth  or  Beart^  a  cover  or  shelter,  as  in 
the  words  Cennbeart^  a  hat  or  helmet,  Coiabeart^  a  word  signi- 
fying any  covering  for  the  feet,  but  usually  applied  to  shoes. 

The  word  Cotaritia  is  represented  by  the  modem  English 
word  "  Cottier",  German  "  Kotter",  or  as  in  Hanover  "  Koth- 
sass",  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  another  ancient  English 
term  for  this  class  of  occupiers,  '*  Cctaetlaa^\     Cotariua  is  de- 

'''*  O.ff.G.  boda,  M.H.G.  buode,  a  hat,  N.H.G.  6u<f«,  Eog.  booths  abode 
O.N.  budh,  bud,  a  tayero,  Danish  and  bwedUh  bod;  Lettish,  bUda,  a  hut 
lAitk,  buUiis,  Polish  buda,  a  shop,  Rossian  badka,  butkat%  little  shop;  Cor- 
nish b6d  (a  dwelling),  in  the  names  of  places,  as  in  Bodmin,  Bodwen ;  and 
also  in  Welsh  names  of  mansions  as  in  Bodridris ;  of  parishes,  as  Bodedem  and 
Bodwroe  in  Anglesea ;  also  Welsh  bwth,  Ct  Italian  botttga^  French  boutiquB^  Cf. 
also  Sanskrit  root  6At2,  existere,  Irish  root  6a2,  esse;  Goth.  yerb.  bauan^  to  in- 
habit, O.H.G.  buwtn^  M.H.G.  buwen,  N.H.G  bauen-,  6au-er,  6uii^man,  a 
peasant;  O.N.  bda,  babitare=Swed.  60,  Danish  60s;  O.N.  bA,  a  peasant's 
holding  E3  Irish  60c  in  Balljboe ;  O.  Sax.  6tf,  domicilium. 

8»B 
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itymoio-  rired  from  Cot^  an  enclosure,  as  in  cottage,  dove-co<.  This 
CoiaHut,  word  occurs  also  in  Irish.  In  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Car- 
man,*^' it  is  used  for  an  enclosure  or  separate  place  for  the 
women  at  the  fair,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  French  coterie. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  Cotarii^  the  Cotarius  proper,  and  the 
Cotarellus^  corresponding  probably  to  the  Erb  Kotter  and  Mark 
Kotter  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Saer  and  Daer  Bothach  of  the 
Irish.  The  Cotarius,  Erbkotier,  and  Saer Bothachmay  hare  been 
poor  freemen  who  occupied  their  share  of  the  common  land, 
and  who  were  in  part  also  inheritors  of  subdivided  estates.  The 
tenure  of  this  class  was  certainly  different,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  from  that  of  the  Cotarellus,  Mark  Kotter ,  and  Daer 
Bothach,  who  were  mere  squatters  on  waste  lands.  Another 
word  used  on  the  Continent  for  persons  of  the  class  of  cottiers 
was  Casatif  from  casa,  a  thatched  or  straw  covered  hut  or 
cabin. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "Bordarii*'  and  "  Cotarii"  may  be  safely 
reckoned  as  descendants  in  great  partof  non-Saxons, — an  opinion 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  of  their  being  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  boimdary  lands  of  England  to* 
wards  Wales. 
SgmeUithu,  Sencleithes  were  the  poor  adherents  of  a  Flath,  who  lived  in 
his  house  as  servants,  or  upon  his  demesne  as  herds  and 
labourers.  The  name  implies  that  they  were  old  adherents  of 
the  FUxtht  who  had  acquired  the  right  of  settlement  upon 
the  estate.  They  were  the  descendants  of  strangers,  mer- 
cenaries, prisoners  of  war,  Bothachs,  and  many  of  the  poorer 
members  of  free  families  were  no  doubt  also  included  under 
the  term.  Among  the  Norse  many  of  the  Hus  Karlar  or 
Verkmenn,  or  workmen  on  farms,  were  poor  free  men,  and 
while  in  that  position  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
who  were  slaves.  The  Sencleithes,  like  the  Bothachs  or 
cottiers,  did  not  possess  the  political  rights  of  freemen,  but 
they  formed  part  of  the  afiiliated  family  or  clan,  known  in 
the  laws  as  the  Fine  Flatha,^^^  and  were  thus  secure  of  shelter 

w»  Vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  688. 

i^«  MS.  JET.  2. 15.  pp.  18  b.  and  14  a.  In  a  sabseqnent  section  will  be  found  an 
explanation  of  the  several  applications  of  the  important  word  hSnt—Post,  p. 
chLii. 
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and  relief,  and  were  irremovable  from  the  estate  of  the  lord. 
The  Fuidir,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  no  rights  beyond  his 
contract,  and  no  public  responsibilities,  and  did  not  belong  to 
the  clan ;  he  was  a  stranger,  but  as  such  was  protected  by  spe- 
cial laws  and  customs. 

In  all  ancient  nations  the  foreigner  was  suspected,  and  ran  Foraifntm 
the  danger  of  being  denied  the  commonest  rights  of  hospita- 
lity unless  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
citizen  of  the  country.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  a  sojourner 
chose  his  irpoararfic  or  guardian;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  other  Germans  he  had  his  Mundbora^  or  as  he  was  called 
in  medieval  Latin,  his  Mundiburdus.  In  Wales  foreigners 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  domicile,  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  king,  or  of  a  Breyer  or  Vchelwyr^  that  is, 
of  some  lord.  In  Ireland  the  immigrant  stranger  who  from 
choice  or  necessity  came  into  a  territory  with  a  view  of  re- 
maining in  it,  was  a  Faidir^ — a  name  applied  to  all  persons 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  clan,  whether  bom  in  the  territory 
or  not. 

The  word  Fuidir^  and  the  classes  of  persons  inclu<3ed  under /w^i^'r 
the  term,  are  alike  deserving  of  special  study.  Here  I  shall  potftum.- 
only  discuss  the  position  in  the  community  of  the  persons  so 
designated,  reserving  for  a  subsequent  section  on  the  Feudal 
System  the  consideration  of  the  word  itself.  The  Saer  or  free 
Fuidir  was  simply  a  free  man  who  entered  into  a  contract 
upon  certain  terms  with  a  Flath  outside  his  own  territory,  or, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  might  be  the  grandson  of  a  Doer 
Fuidir.  The  position  of  this  class  will  be  better  imderstood  when 
I  have  described  the  Daer  or  base  Fuidira.  The  old  laws  speak 
of  the  position  of  the  latter  as  the  inheritance  of  bondage  and 
of  hardship.^'  The  Fuidirs^  except  in  certain  cases  which  shall 
be  mentioned  presently,  were  not  liable  for  the  fines,  mulcts, 
or  damages  due  of  them,  or  of  their  children  or  grandchildren, 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  action.  All  these  liabilities  fell 
upon  the  Flathj  or  lord,  upon  whose  lands  they  were.  If  his 
chattels  were  stolen,  he  was  not  entitled  to  receive  the  Direi 
corresponding  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wergild;  he  was  only  entitled 

"'  MSS.  JET.  2.  15.  T,CD,,  p.  11,  and  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.,  p.  122. 
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to  obtain  their  restitution,  or  to  damages  for  the  injury  done. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  did  not  recover  Dire  for  the  murder  of 
his  son,  daughter,  or  mother,  nor  Eraic^  nor  could  he  inherit 
the  property  of  his  father  or  other  relatives:  all  these  went  to 
the  lord.'^  If  a  man  became  a  Daer  Fuidir^  and  that  he 
reserved  the  freedom  of  his  family,  namely  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  he  was  entitled  to  get  in  his  own  right  Enecland}^  for 
four  things:  for  their  satire  or  defamation,  for  wounding  them, 
for  stealing  their  property,  or  for  the  ravishing  of  his  wife  or 
virgin  daughter.  The  son  whose  freedom  was  so  reserved  was 
entitled  to  the  Corpdire^^  or  special  damages  for  bodily  injury, 
of  a  free  Muirchuirthe^  that  is,  the  son  of  a  foreigner  by  a  free* 
bom  woman."*   The  wife  and  the  virgin  daughter  of  such  a 


"•"BTery  Fuidir  with  his  lawful 
rij{hU:  they  do  not  pay  the  liabili- 
ties (crimes)  of  their  pons,  or  their 
grandsons,  or  their  great  grand- 
ehildreo,  or  their  relatiyes  in  the 
/Irne,  or  their  own  liabilities  (crimes). 
It  is  the  Flath  upon  whom  they  feed 
that  pays  their  liabilities  (crimes)  for 
them.  The  Dif  ci  his  chattels  does 
not  belong  to  him,  ex»pl  only  when 
it  Koes  to  a  restitution.  He  does 
Tiot  get  the  Dire  of  his  son  or  of  his 
diiu^ter,  or  of  his  mother,  or  the 
body  of  a  Dibad  [that  is.  an  inheri- 
lanoe  from  his  deceased  father  or 
relstiTes],  or  of  an  Eraic.  It  is  the 
Flcuk  upon  whom  they  feed  that  is 
entitled  to  receiTO  them,  and  that 
■oust  pay  their  fines,  and  that  must 
suil^  for  their  crim^*. 

vn  <*£Tery  Fuuhr,  ue,  erery  Fa- 
daer^  ue.  the  Daer  Aicinta  (base-bom 
man),  with  his  lawful  rights,  i.€.,  he 
is  the  SOD  of  a  Fuidir  and  the  grand- 
son of  a  Fvidir^  and  be  is  a  Fuidir 
himsdf.  His  lawfbl  inheritance — 
namely,  his  bondage— 1«.  the  worst 
inheritance  in  histcoy  it  is — namely, 
the  inheritance  of  i>ondage  and  of 
I  ardabip.  He  will  not  pay — that  is, 
unless  he  himeelf  has  their  freedom 
[that  if,  hss  referred  it]  for  his  im- 
ti  ediate  family,  t.e.,  his  brother  [and 
f;4ilter*s  broCher,  etc.] 

**  Cinaid  Fodeisim^  i.e.,  unless  be 
hai(  chattels  of  his  own.  It  is  the 
Fiatk  who  feeds  h«m  that  pays  his 
lubdities  when  he  has  got  no  chat- 


tels of  his  own,  because  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  fines  for  the 
stealing  of  his  chattels,  but  res- 
titution only  for  the  stealing  of  his 
chattels  and  for  bodily  injury.  His 
Dire  is  the  right  of  his  lord.  He 
receiyes  no  i)ir«,  i.s.  he  is  not  entitled 
to  get  any  Eneeland  for  injury  done 
to  his  son,  or  any  Dibad.  It  is  the 
Flath  who  feeds  him  that  gets  all 
these  fines  and  erics,  te.  Corp  Dire, 
the  restitution  of  his  own  chattels 
alone  excepted".  —  i/5.  H,  2.  15, 
T.C.D.,^,  ll,ool.b. 

'^  An  explanation  of  this  as 
well  as  of  many  other  technical  terms 
which  occur  through  this  and  the 
next  section,  will  be  found  in  note 
473,  App.  vol.  ii.  p.  471,  and  also  in 
subsequent  ^sections  of  this  Introduc- 
tion ''  On-  Ltgislaiion'*,  and  '*  On  the 
Administration  of  Justice*. 

w»  ••  The  Daer  [Fuidir'i  U  not  enti- 
tled to  [reooTer]  anything  [in  his 
own  right]  for  the  kiUing  of  his 
son,  or  of  ms  daughter,  or  for  any  in- 
jury done  to  them,  unless  he  has  re- 
serred  their  freedom  in  his  own  right ; 
if  he  has  reserred  their  freedom, 
he  is  entitled  to  get  Enicland  for 
the  KiUing  of  them,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  the  Corp  Dire  of  a  AiuirchuiriAe^ 

**  It  is  in  four  things  the  Dan- 
[^Fuidir]  is  entitled  to  Enecla  mdy  i  e. 
m  his  satire,  and  in  his  wound,  and 
in  the  stealing  of  his  cluttels,  and  in 
the  rarishing  of  his  wife';^MS.  H. 
2.15,  T.CD^  p.  12  a. 
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Fuidir  were  entitled  to  one-half  the  highest  honour  prioe  of  their  ikf 
the  tribe  if  violated;  and  the  fine  for  attempting  the  seduction  detained 
of  the  daughter  was  the  same.    These  provisions  were  eyi-SeioA«; 
dently  intended  to  save  the  families  of  Fuidirs  firom  lawless 
violence. 

The  Log  Enecha  or  honour  prices  of  Doer  Fuidirs  were  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  their  lord :  thus  the  Dire  of  the 
Fuidir  himself  was  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  lord ;  and  that 
of  his  wife  half  that  of  her  husband.  There  were  special  ezetpuona. 
categories  of  Fuidirs  whose  honour  prices  were  not  determined 
by  those  of  their  lords.  These  were  the  following:  a  man 
who  possessed  no  property  in  his  own  right,  but  who  had  mar- 
ried a  co-heiress ;  2.  a  man  who  had  married  a  wife  belonging 
to  another  territory,  and  left  his  own  territory  to  follow  his 
wife  into  hers;  and  3.  the  Cuglass  or  '^ water  hound'*,  or 
foreigner  from  beyond  the  sea,  who  married  an  Irish  woman. 
The  honour  prices  of  these  three  categories  of  Fuidirs  were 
determined  by  those  of  their  wives.'^  The  laws  give  a  curious 
account  of  the  state  of  legal  dependence  in  which  such  men 
stood  to  their  wives;  for  instance,  they  could  not  buy  or  sell 
in  their  absence.  If  such  a  Fuidir  forfeited  the  affection  of 
his  wife,  he  lost  his  right  to  Enecland;  but  his  misdeeds  did 
not  affect  her  right  to  receive  an  Enecland  equal  to  one-half 
that  of  the  highest  member  of  her  Fine  or  family.  In  like 
manner  the  misdeeds  of  the  wife  did  not  take  away  the  hus- 
band's right  to  an  Enecland  equal  to  that  of  his  wife. 

The  Doer  Fuidirs   included:  persons  carried   off  from  a 
conquered  country;   prisoners  of  war  to  whom  quarter  was 

iti  <(The  Lop-Enechs  of  Fuidirs,  If  is  in  right  of  the  honour  of  hit  wife 

he  \)e  K  Da€r'Fuidir,hiB Log EnechlM  hia  Zo^  ^necA  is  reckoned;   a  man 

reckoned  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  who  follows  liis  wife  oatside  the  ter- 

his  Flath,    one-fourth  of   his    [the  ritory,  his  Log  Enech  is  reckoned  in 

FlaUC»\  Dire  is  the  regular  fine  of  liis  proportion  to  the  honour  (rank)  of  his 

Fuidir,  and  one-half  of  that  for  iiis  wife: and  the  Cii^^« (water-hound), 

wife,  upon  the  various  grades  of  the  liis  tog  Emch  is  reckoned  in  propor- 

/ihe,there  are  three  clasras  only  whose  tion  to  the  honour  of  his  wife  ;  aiid 

Log-Entchs  are  reckoned  [in  right  of]  she  shall  paj  his  debts,  if  it  be  after 

their  wires;   a  man  without  a  iSe/5  their  marriage,  or  when  he  is  acknow- 

(homestead)  or  property,  wiiose  wife  lodged  byherFms**. — MS,H.  2.16. 

is  a  Bsan  Comarba(%  co-heiress) — it  TIC.D.,  p.  12  b. 
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duded**"'  given  on  the  battle  field;*"  convicts  convicted  of  a  capital 
*5JJJJ|«^^"*»' crime,  and  who,  having  failed  to  find  a  surety  or  Urradh^  were 
condemned  to  death  by  being  sent  adrift  on  the  sea,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  on  land  again.  A  convict  who  escaped 
drowning  under  these  circumstances  was  taken  up  by  the  tribe 
on  the  shore  of  whose  territory  he  was  cast  by  the  tide,  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  bondage  for  life.*^^  This  kind  of  punishment 
was  evidently  a  mode  of  giving  persons  guilty  of  death,  but 
whose  case  presented  some  extenuating  circumstances,  a 
chance  of  life,  and  could  only  be  practised  on  the  sea  coast. 
Another  class  consisted  of  convicts  of  the  worst  class,  who, 
for  one  cause  or  another,  were  not  executed;  they  were  the 
Fuidir  Crai  Findgal.  The  persons  included  in  this  class  were 
generally  of  a  superior  class,  who  fled  from  their  own  territory 
when  outlawed,  and  received  sanctuary  from  another  territory. 
Such  persons  having  once  accepted  the  protection  of  a  Fcath^ 
could  not  leave  his  estate  without  his  sanction. 

The  first  category  of  Daer  Fuidirs  must  have  been  very 
numerous  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  from  the  frequency  of  the  inroads  upon 
8t  Patrick  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  of  Gaul.  It  was  as  a  Fuidir  of 
ruidir       this  class  that  St.  Patrick  was  first  brought  to  Ireland.     The 

of  the  flnt  ^ 

ci»M.  second  category  of  Daer  Fuidira,  or  persons  taken  on  the  battle 
field,  were  kept  in  fetters  imtil  redeemed.  Persons  convicted  of 
crimes  not  considered  capital,  debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts 
or  find  a  security,  and  such  a  security  when  himself  imable  to 
pay,  that  is,  when  he  became  a  Cimhid  or  "  victim",  or  as  the 
Roman  law  said,  **  addictus",  and  could  find  no  one  to  pay  the 
legal  price  of  a  victim,  or  twenty- one  cows  for  him,  appear  to 
have  also  formed  categories  of  Fuidira^  but  difiering  from  the 
others  above  mentioned  in  being  redeemable. 

From  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  a  man  could  reserve 

5?^°***^   the  right  of  his  wife  and  children,  it  appears  that  he  could 

itMirt:   "  voluntarily  enter  into  base  Fuidirship.     Persons  of  this  class 

formed  a  distinct  category  from  what  may  be  called  the  con- 

>'*'  These  were  included  in  the  class  of  Daer  Fuidir s  known  as  Fuidir 
GoibhU,  or  Fuidirt  sayed  from  the  gallows,  that  is  from  death. 
•»«  This  was  the  Fuidir  Cinnad  0  Muir.    MiS,  fT.  2.  15.  p.  18.  col  a. 
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vict  Fuidirs.  They  appear  to  have  been  ^renerally  poor  wan- 
derers, who  possessed  no  property  of  any  kind,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  accept  this  kind  of  servitude  on  the  estate  of  a  lord. 
They  were,  in  fact,  squatters.  There  is  reason  for  supposing, 
however,  that  these  squatters  did  not  become  Fuidirs  for  life, 
but  sometimes  entered  into  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  Doer  or  base  Fuidir  or  his  family  could  attain  to  the  Msh  uw  or 
freedom  of  a  Saer  Fuidir  when  he  had  served  imder  twotioo**. 
Flaiha  in  succession.  That  is,  the  bondage  of  Doer  Fuidirship 
of  a  man  did  not  extend  to  his  grandchildren.  So  favourable 
indeed  were  the  laws  to  the  abolition  of  this  kind  of  servitude, 
that  the  family  of  the  Doer  Fuidir  acquired  the  rights  of  a 
Doer  Bothach  when  his  family  had  served  under  three  lords ; 
and  those  of  a  Sencleiihy  when  they  had  served  under  four. 
The  immigrant  Scier  Fuidir  who  came  into  the  territory 
Aree  from  crime,  might  become  a  Seneleiik  when  his  family 
had  served  under  three  lords.'^  From  a  passage  in  the  Crith 
Gablach^^  it  would  appear  that  Fuidirs  could  only  acquire 
fully  the  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  territory,  after  the  ninth 
generation,  except  when  adopted  by  the  whole  tribe,  by  public 
proclamation. 

The  Sencleithesj  as  I  have  akeady  remarked,  possessed  certain  Righta  or 
rights  on  the  land  of  a  Flath,  so  that  a  Fuidir  family  in  the 
fourth  generation,  indeed  in  the  third,  for  the  Daer  Bothach 
had  also  right  of  settlement,  could  not  be  ejected  from  the  land. 
This  circumstance  explains  the  expression   so   often   heard  tradition  or 
among  the  Irish  peasantry  when  they  complain  of  being  evicted  proMrred. 
by  their  landlords:  ''My  father  and  grandfather  were  there 
before 'me'*;  or,  *'My  grandfather  was  a  tenant  of  his  grand- 
father ;  we^were  free  from  crime  and  paid  our  rent — where  is 
his  right  to^evict  me  ?"*'' 

i*»  He  is  a  Sa«r  Ftm/ir  in  the  tenn  legal  right  from  that  f(ffth«.—3f  5.  iT. 
of  two  FliUAs,  a  Daer  Bothach  in  the  2.15  T.C.D.,  p.  6. 
term  of  three  FlathSf  a  Sencleithe  in  *^  See  yoL  iL  App.  p.  494. 
thetermof  the  fourth  F/a/A.  After  the  "'Or  as  the  Irish  say  ing"' ex- 
settling  down  of  DtoriadhM  (wan-  presses  it :  'oa  f  at>  if  bi  mo  finfeA]\ 
derers)  in  Fuidirship,  and  when  they  rti^Ac,  ni  b  fUAip  uti  cm  coif 6  tia 
have  spent  for  the  term  of  three  l^iVia  of\f\o  riA  of m  f^ti  :  a£c  m^f 
Flaths    in  Fuidirship,  they  haye  a  Ancce^^n^  ?  **  Long  as  my  anoestort 
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DMrerrat 
eftt«i{ori«0 
of  rre« 


A  man  who  voluntarilj  left  his  own  tribe  and  went  into 
another  territory,  was  called  a  Fuidir  FoesaU  a  aithreab.^^  A 
person  might  become  a  Fuidir  even  in  his  own  territory,  when 
through  any  cause  he  separated  from  his  Fine  or  family,  or 
handed  over  his  property  to  pay  his  debts.  Such  a  man  was 
called  a  Fuidir  Dedla  Fri  JRne'*  A  free  man  who  hired  land 
and  cattle  from  a  Flath  was  called  a  Fuidir  Grian.  Some- 
times there  was  a  contract  for  a  specified  time,  but  it  was  usu- 
ally a  grazing  contract  tacitly  imderstood  to  be  for  one  year  and 
a  day.  The  Fuidir  might  surrender  the  land  at  the  expiration 
of  his  contract,  or  at  any  time  if  there  was  no  specific  contract 
as  to  time,  on  condition,  first,  that  he  left  no  liabilities  *^  of  foot 
or  hand**,  that  is  no  liabilities  for  trespass  or  theft,  etc.,  on  his 
Flath f  and  that  he  showed  the  Flath  the  land  and  chattels, 
and  everything  he  received  from  him,  namely,  the  residence, 
the  tilled  land,  and  the  madder  field.  The  chattels  were 
divided  between  them  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the 
Flathf  and  one-third  to  the  tenant.  Of  the  landlord's  share, 
one  part,  that  is  one-third  of  the  whole,  was  considered  to  be 


were  under  your  fathers,  they  found 
neither  crime  of  foot  or  hand  upon 
them,  nor  can  you  find  it  upon  my- 
•eli:  what  then  ii  your  right  to  turn 
me  off?" 

iM  "The  Fmdir  Focsaila  aithrtab, 
ue,  a  man  who  has  abandoned  his  home 
and  tribe,  and  has  passed  outside 
of  his  territory,  or  gone  away  from 
his  own  land  in  upon  the  lands  of  the 
/ToM".  MS.  H,  2.  16.  T  CD.  p.  18 a. 

»••  *'The  Fuidir  Dtdla  fri  Fine,  i.e. 
the  Fuidir  who  bus  separated  from  his 
Firut  but  who  continues  in  the  same 
Crich  rterritory),  or  who  has  trans- 
mitted [his  property]  to  his  family  or 
relatives,  and  who  continues  to  live 
upon  his  own  land**.  MS.  JET.  2.  16. 
T.C.D^p.  13  a. 

**It  is  competent  in  the  Fuidir 
Grian  to  depart  from  his  Flath^  but 
he  shall  show  up  [his  lands]  to  the 
Flath ;  but  he  does  not  csrry  or  take 
ffuilt  from  the  Flath,  He  ^bows  him 
[the  Flath^  ererything  he  got  from 
him,  great  and  small,  of  all  thnt  he 
possesses,  both  the  land  and  the  Gnaim 
[crops  of  tilled    land],  and  he  iMk>t 


away    one>  third    and  learea    two- 
thirdri". 

Upon  which  the  commentator  ob- 
ierres: 

'^Fuidir  Grian,  i,e,  a  man  who 
gets  land  proportionate  to  his  wealth. 
It  is  competent,  t.e.  the  Fuidir,  who 
gets  the  land,  has  the  power  to  leave 
the  Flath  whenever  ho  likes,  but  he 
must  show  (surrender)  his  land  to  the 
/•lath.  He  shall  not  leave  crime  of 
foot  or  hand  upon  his  Flath,  He 
shows  to  the  Flath  everything  he 
received  frx}m  him,  both  land  and 
chattels,  great  and  small,  everything 
he  got  from  him,  both  the  Tod,  i.e. 
the  residence  and  lands,  the  Gnaim. 
i.e,  the  corn  and  the  madder;  he 
takes,  i.e,  because  it  is  beyond*  [i,e, 
from  the  landlord]  he  got  chattels,  i,e, 
he  leaves  one-third  of  wealth  [for 
chattels],  and  one- third  for  the  land 
which  he  got  beyond,  Le.  from  his 
landlord  [i.e.  on  account  of  the  land, 
or  as  rent  for  it],  and  one- third  for 
attendance  he  takes  away  with  him" 
"MS  H,  2.  16.  T,aD.,  p.  13  a. 
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rent,  and  the  other  third  the  equivalent  of  the  working  capital  DUferent 
given  to  the  tenant"*  by  his  landlord.  The  tenant^s  share  of  S^"^** 
one-third  was  the  price  of  his  labour  and  skill.  The  name 
Fuidir  Grian  is  still  preserved  in  the  translated  term  in  use 
in  Munster,  of"  sky  farmer".  This  term  is  now,  however,  ap- 
plied to  small  com  brokers,  who  ace  as  agents  for  the  large  fac- 
tors. The  Fuidir  Grian  represents  to  a  certain  extent  the  old 
colonus  partiarius,  the  medietarius  of  medieval  documents,  the 
metayer  of  France,  and  the  mezzajuolo  of  Italy.  Indeed  the 
proportion  in  which  the  division  took  place  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  tenant  is  that  which  even  yet  is  practised  where  the 
mezzeria  system  is  followed  out  in  Lucca.'*** 

A  certain  class  of  Fuidirs  appear  to  have  obtained  a  more  per-  a  etrtain 
manent  tenancy,  and  to  have  almost  attained  the  tenure  of  Ciilea.  Fuidir* 
The  Fuidir  of  this  class  was  called  the  Fuidir  auca  aety  and  bue  a^ut, 
was  selected  specially  by  the  landlord,  and  received  from  him 
land  and  cattle.     He  paid  Biatad  like  a  Doer  Ciile>t  and,  like 
the  latter,  received  Rath  or   wages.     But  while  the  Ciiles 
became,  aflcr  paying  BicUad  during  seven  years,  owner  of  the 
Rathy  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  case  of  CSiUi^  Taurcrech^  the 
Fuidir  always  remained  liable  to  return  an  amoimt  equal  to 
what  he  received,*'* 

'*^  6.    Capponi,  Cinque  letter e   di  ing  been  selected  in  preference   to 

economia   Totcana,  1846.      In  other  others**. 

parts  of  North  Italy  it  is  generally  ^^**  Fuidir  auca  set^hegiTeB  Biatad 

one-halfTSismondi,  Tableau  de  VAgri-  to  his  Flath,  and  the  FlaUi  gives  him 

culture  Toscanej  p.  193).    Id  Sologne  iieds  in  return,  but  however  much  he 

the   metayers  give  one- third  of  the  gives  [of  Biatad],  it  does  not  dimi- 

com  and  one- third  of  the  increase  of  nish  the  .liabili^  for  returning  tlie 

the  cattle,  and  one- half  the  wool  of  Bath  (wages).    The  [fine  of)  default 

the  sheep  (Journal  dee  Economistes,  of  every  Fuidir  is  settled  upon  five 

Juill.^  1854).   The  metayage  conuacts  Seds^  and  that  is  also  what  is  given  to 

in  France  are  usually  for  three  years ;  him  [by  the  Flath]  when   he  has 

in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  for  one  year,  chosen  him  [as  tenant],  for  his  Caittf 

Something  Uke  a  trace  of  the  ancient  for  his  Cairde^  for  his  Rechtge,  for 

customs  which  the  Irish  laws  reveal,  Dire  of  his  cattle  [quadropeds],  and 

appears    in  the  {.ractice    which  ex-  for  his  Dond  [honour]  and  for  his 

isted  about  Ravenna  in  the  times  of  drunkenness.    Every  Fuidir  but  the 

the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.      When  Daer  Fuidir  has  the  power  to  sepa- 

a   mezzajuolo  held   a  farm   for  ten  rate  from  his  Flath,  but    he  shall 

years,  he  could  not  be  sent  away  with-  leave  neither  liabilities  or  crimes  upon 

out   cause,    nor   could    his   rent  be  them". 

raised.       v.  Kaumer,    Geechichte  der  The  commentary  is  as  follows: 

Hohenstaufen,  v.  118.  **  Fuidir  auca  set,  t  s.  the  man  who 

''- ''/ui(/ir  auca  «e/,t.s.  the  man  who  gets  iSeJs  after  having  been  chosen. 

gets  Seds  (cows)  and  land,  after  hav-  lie  has  to  show  up,  us.  when  he  is 
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Tenuresof  Although  the  Fuidira  were,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
tenants  at  will  in  a  Tuath,  many  of  them  must  have  acquired 
a  certain  permanency  of  tenure  either  by  specific  agreements 
or  by  custom,  which  developed  in  their  descendants  into  fixity 
of  tenure.    This  must  have  been  especially  the  case  with  the 

Fkidir  class  of  Fuidira  last  described.  When  a  Fuidir.  even  a  base 
one,  was  wealthy  enough  to  possess  of  his  own,  and  not  lent 
him  by  the  lord,  five  Trebas  or  what  constituted  a  com- 
plete farmstead,  namely,  a  residence,  a  cow  house,  a  pig 
stye,  a  sheepfold,  and  a  calf  shed,  he  was  liable  for  his  own 
fines  and  costs,  and  entitled  to  Dire  and  damages.  They 
were,  in  fact,  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  Ciiles,  They 
were  entitled  to  the  D{re  of  a  stranger,  one-third  of  which 
went  to  the  Flath,  Of  this  class  were  evidently  those  per- 
sons who  possessed  more  cattle  than  they  could  graze  upon 
the  land  they  held  in  their  own  territory,  and  who  accordingly 
hired  land  as  Fuidirs  from  a  neighbouring  Flath.^^      In  order 

aboot  to  leave,  all  hia  robttance,  are  the  things  which  qualify  hit  chief- 
for  whatever  amount  of  Biatad  he  tainship  for  him,  namely,  those  things 
gave  to  the  Ftath,  it  docs  not  dimi-  which  we  have  mentioned  abore.  For 
niih  or  go  into  ooonting  against  the  his  l/etscs,  ue.  one-third  of  the  Corp^ 
Bath  (wages),  for  he  must  return  it  dirt  of  the  wound  which  is  inflicted 
when  parting,  even  though  he  con-  on  him  when  he  is  drunk.  All  but  the 
turned  it  as  supplies.  It  is  arranged  Daer  Fmdir,  of  whom  I  am  not  speak- 
that  this  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  ing,  are  competent  to  separate  from 
liability  of  the  Fuidir  in  case  of  his  the  Fiath  when  they  think  well  to  do 
default  of  his  services  [dues]  to  his  ao.  Thej  do  not,  however,  leave  him 
HaiM  at  the  time  of  parting,  namely,  to  suffer  any  losses  in  their  cases, — 
five  Sedsf  that  is  the  Ratk  (wages)  they  do  not  leave  the  fostering  of 
itself;  because  it  is  only  the  AiAgin  th^  children,  or  anything  of  their 
(restitution)  of  the  amount  of  the  de-  lawfol  duties  or  crimes  St  foot  or 
fault  itself  until  he  U  aUowed  to  ab-  hand".  MS,  H.  %  16.  T.CJ)^  p.  13, 
aoQnd;  and  once  he  abscoDd;»  he  has  cul.  a. 

to  pay  double  the  amount  of  every-  '*'  **  The  Fuidir  who  has  the  five 

thing  which  he  has  aUowed  to  ab-  Trtbads    for  his  own  family,  he  ia 

aeood  [fiul]  of  the  substance  (pro-  competent  for  the  payment  of  their 

Crty)  which  he  received  at  first  after  liabihties  and  for  giving  Biatad  to  hit 

vmg  buen  chosen.    For  his  [part  of  Flaitu     He  is  entitled  to  the  Z>nrc  of 

Cam  law]  he  has  to  pay  ooe^third  of  the  his  chattels,  but  one-thifd  of  it  goee 

Eraic  of  nis  Com  ;  for  bis  Cahrdt^  it.  to  his  Flatk.     This  FrntBr  is  not  liable 

ooe-thi^  of  the  Eraic  of  his  Cairdi;  for  the  fines  of  his  immediate  lelativee 

fiir  his  BecAtat  (rights),  1 1.  one- third  unless   he    has   the  five  qualifying 

of  his  Emtctamd  (hooiour  price) ;  for  Trthads,     If  be  has  the   five  /rs- 

his  Dirt^  Lt.  oce-third  of  the  D&t  of  bads  in  fulness,  he  co-respoDds  [k«. 

his  Dmia   (legal    property -quAlifica-  is    in  this  nespect  equal]  with  the 

tioiia«  cattle);    tot   bis    Domd,    Lt,  trii^s   [i.«.  with  the  men  who  have 

one-third  of  the  amount  due  to  his  legal  rights  in  the  tribe  J*. 

Domd  Chonour)  of  his  state,  Le.  coe-  ''Five  Trtbas^  ie,  the  Cm^Sadk- 

thud  of  the  Emiclamd  to  which  he  ia  ctdacJk, »  e.  an  hundred  in  each.      He 

entitled  in  case  he  has  C<lkZ(s,  or  tbeee  receiTca  the  fines  of  his  aoos.  [U.  for 
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to  enjoy  this  advantage,  five  men  might  form  a  partnership,  each 
having  "an  hundred  of  chattels'*  of  all  kinds,  hence,  the  term 
Cuig  Rath  Cedach,  or  five  guarantors  of  one  hundred.***     In 
the  next  section  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  system  of  partner- 
ship, which  held  so  important  a  position  in  the  land  system 
of  ancient  Europe.    A  free  man  belonging  to  a  recognised  Fnwirihip 
Fine,  that  is,  having  recognised  legal  rights  as  a  member  of  a  ttntnge 
family  in  a    Tuath^  could   enter  into  Fuidirship  only  from»f«iftneT 
year  to  year ;  if  he  entered  into  longer  engagements  than  ^  yew ; 
one  year  with  another  than  his  own  Flath,  he  lost  his  rights, 
and  became  permanently  a  Futdir.    The  latter  circumstance, 
and  the  position  generally  of  Fuidira,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand and  correct  a  statement  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  which  he  fhia  expuma 
says  that  the  landlords  did  not  let  their  land  for  a  term  of  years,  spemer. 
but  only  from  year  to  year,  and  some  during  pleasure,  and  that 
the  Irish  tenant  would  not  take  his  land  on  any  other  terms.*** 

their  injury,  and  their  benefit  (i*^M        ^'^  *'  F^dir^  he  does  not  bear  the 
TOt>perty),  but  one- third  of  it  goee  to  liabilities  of  his  relations,  unless  he 
his  Fla^  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  has  the  Ato  qualifying  possessions;  if 
Dif  of   a    Dtoraidh  [a  stranger  or  he  has  the  flve  possessions  in  fulness, 
wanderer]  fur  himself,  for  his  family;  he  participates  with  his  people  like 
for  he  is  competent  himself  to  pay  his  the    FinM".     The    commentary  on 
liabilities  when  he  is  so  circumstanced,  this  is  as  follows:  **Le,  the  Fudaer, 
His  FUuh^  t.«.  it  is  competent  in  him  i.e.  the  Datr  Agcnia,  he  does  not  bear 
to  give  Btat€ul  to  his  fiath,  and  he  is  the  liabilities  of  his  relatiTea,  Ce.  un- 
entitled to  receive  the  Dire  of  his  less  he  has  the  five  qualifying  posses- 
chattels,  bat  one-third  of  it  goes  to  sions  in  fulness,  ue.  the    Cuic  Rcuk 
his  Flaih^  ie,  the  FlcUh  has  to  get  Cedach,  and  unless  it  be  with  one 
one-fourth  of  the  fine  bail  liability  in  Fiath  be  has  them  [that  is  holds  nn- 
right  of  his  bail**.  der  one  lord];    t.e.  if  they  have  the 
Fuidir,  ue.  the  Doer  Atcint<h  is  not  five  possessions  of  eveiy  Daer,  i.«.  the 
a  Fodaer  (base  bondiman),  when  he  Cuig  Rath  Cedach,  ue.  if  there  be  five 
holds  the  five  and  the  liabilities  of  his  men  of  them,  and  that  each  man  of 
immediate  relatives.    Unless  he  has  them  has  one  hundred   of  chattels 
the  five  Triads  to  Q^ifj  ^^  inde-  {InUh\  each  of  them  is  entitled  to  re- 
pendence,  t.«.,  the  Cuig  Bath  Cedach,  ceive  the  Dibad  and  liable  for  the 
and  proTided  they  do  not  belong  to  charges  of  the  other,  just  like  every 
his  Plath,      But  if  he  has  the  five  £7rra(/.  When  they  have  the  Ciit> /2aM 
Trebiida  in  fulness,  each  of  them  (ue.  Cedach,  and  that  it  is  with  the  one 
the  Fuidir  and  his  Fiath)  will  attend  Flath  they  are,  and  that  a  fourth  of  the 
(meet)  to  (the  liabilities  oO  the  land  liabilities  falls  on  them,  and  when  they 
of  his   own   family  (Fine),   ue,  the  pay  one-fourth  of  the  Dire  of  the  Dil 
Trthade  are,  namely,  a  big  house  (re-  of  the  Flath  to  him  for  his  Dul^  ue, 
tidence),  a  Bd- teach  (cow-house;,  a  it  is  then  every  man  of  them  follows 
Foil  mue  (a  pig-stje),   a  Liae  eae-  in  the  snccesnion  of  the  lands  of  the 
rack  (sheep  fold),   and  a   Lias  laegh  families  of  the  other,  and  their  Dibad^ 
(calf-shed)**.— If 5*.  H.  2. 15,  T.C.O.  and  their  Uabilities**.    MS,  H,  2.  15. 
p.  12.  a.  r.C.Z).  p.  12  a. 

<s»  «<^ow  we  will  proceed  to  other  like  Defects,  amongst  which  there  It  one 
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Spenser's  The  fiist  part  of  the  statement,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Fuidtrs, 
is  perfectly  true ;  and  the  second  part,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  per- 
sons haying,  or  hoping  to  have,  any  tribal  rights,  is  also  true. 
Spenser's  error  consists  in  not  understanding  the  constitution 
of  the  Fine,  or  the  diflference  between  CSiles  and  Fuidirs.  In 
the  time  of  Spenser,  however,  the  number  of  Fuidirs  must 
have  been  very  large,  owing  to  the  continual  civil  wars  and 
confiscations.  In  the  part  of  Munster  in  which  he  resided, 
this  must  have  been  especially  the  cafle,  for  very  many  of  the 
original  chieftains  had  been  dispossessed,  and  the  new  foreign 
landlords  found  it  more  to  their  interest,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, to  ignore  the  Irish  customary  tenure,  and  treat  all  the 
occupiers  of  their  estates  as  Fuidirs.  As  long  as  these 
tenants  had  the  slightest  hope  of  regaining  their  rights,  they 
would  naturally  refuse  to  accept  a  tenure  by  which  according 
to  Irish  law  they  would  forfeit  all  claim  to  those  rights. 
Spenser's  statement,  that  the  Irish  landlords  did  "  most 
shamefully  rack  their  tenants''  besides  exacting  their  covenants, 
was  doubtless  true  enough  in  his  time  of  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  owned  land  in  Ireland.  That  many  Irish  lords 
also  imitated  them  and  disregarded  the  rights  of  their  clans- 
men when  there  was  no  longer  any  means  available  to  the 
tenants  to  compel  their  FUUhs  to  do  them  justice,  is  doubt- 
irishuw  less  equally  true.  But  the  Irish  law,  at  least  as  it  pre- 
um  tenant;  Tailed  at  an  earlier  period,  specially  provided  against  such  in- 
justice. One  of  the  seven  things  forbidden  by  the  law  was  to 
give  service  or  rent  to  a  Flaih  who  demanded  an  excess  of 

general  IncoDvenieDoe,  which  reigneth  ahnost  throughout  all  Ireland :  that  U, 
the  Lords  of  Land,  and  Freeholders,  do  not  there  use  to  set  out  their  Land  in 
Farm,  or  for  term  of  years,  to  their  Tenants,  but  only  from  year  to  year,  and 
some  during  Pleasure;  neither  indeed  will  the  Iriih  Tenant  or  Husbandman 
otherwise  take  his  Land,  than  so  long  as  he  list  himself.  The  Reason  hereof 
in  the  Tenant  is,  for  that  the  Landlords  there  use  most  shamefully  to  rack  their 
Tenants^  laying  upon  them  Coigny  and  Livery  at  Pleasure,  and  exacting  of 
them  (besides  his  Corenants)  what  he  pleaseth.  So  that  the  poor  Husband* 
man  either  dare  not  bind  himself  to  him  for  longer  Term,  or  thinketh  by  his 
continual  Liberty  of  Change,  to  keep  his  Landlord  the  rather  in  Awe  from 
wronging  him.  And  the  reason  why  the  Landlord  will  no  longer  corenant 
with  hiiii,.«is,  fqr  that  he  daily  looketh  after  Change  and  Alteration,  and 
HoTeret^  in  J^EpcKJUtion  of  new  Worlds'*.—^  Vitw  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
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rent  or  services  from  his  CHUt  or  Cleilket,  that  is  from  any  of 
hifl  tenants,  until  he  bad  paid  the   fine   to  which    he  was 
liable  for  such  an  illegal  demand."*     But  that  notwithstanding  pnreren« 
the  oppression  which  the  Irish  Flaths  sometimes  exercised,  i*'  oiKn 
eepeciallj  after  the  establishment  of  English  power  and  the  bdsUih  m 
consequent  breaking  of  the  Irish  legal  authority,  the   Irish 
tenants  espoused  their  cause  rather  than  that  of  the  English 
government  in  Ireland,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  which 
could  be  given  of  the  oppression  and  tapacity  of  the  latter. 

The  Log  Eneeh,  or  honour  prices  of  the  larger  tenants,  DmunN 
described  above,  were  estimated  in  a  peculiar  way :  one  portion  teiwoia,  ii 
was  dependent  on  the  land  each  held,  and  the  other  upon  the 
amount  of  his  property,-  one-half  of  what  he  was  entitled  to 
in  right  of  the  land  went  to  the  Flatk,  as  a  protection  fee, 
the  landlord  not  being,  however,  liable  for  any  of  the  costs, 
fines,  or  damages  which  his  tenants  might  have  become  liable  to. 

The  foreigner  who  settled  in  Wales  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  Irish  Saer-Fuidir,  was  called  an  AUU  (pi.  Eill- 
tion)  OT  Altad"'  (p\.  A^fudton)  that  is, other  folk,  or  other  people.  Tiw&i*r 
His  family  could  only  obtain  the  right  to  bear  arms  after  three  ^ttmua 
generations;  and  he  could  only  acquire  the  rights  of  a  free'*""*- 
Kymri  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  generation.     The  various 
categories  oiDaer  Faidirs  corresponded  to  the  Welsh  Caethion, 
and  to  the  Theowaa  and  Eenas  or  un&ee  classes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.     The  convict  cast  ashore,  and  others  condemned  for 

■  • "  All^iuce  to  a  lord  who  hu  Mirice  to  liiiii,biit  in  proportion  to  hii 

made  a  &lie  charge,  nsmel;,  a  falie  deedi,  aiitil  be  retonii  deed  for  deed 

teatimon}'  fdemand].  for  exceia,  or  for  [justice  for  juitice] ;  tbat  i«,  the;  are 

additional  aerTice.  /'or  exeat,  i.e.  it  ii  Dot  boond  to  render  the  aertice  until 

not  lawful  to  render  MTTice  [t»  him]  they  recaive  their  tawlnl  right",   i.e. 

until  he  has  paid  the  fine  of  the  falie  until  the  Fiath  hM  made  reatitution 

charge  [iudgmeat'l,  namel]',  to  render  for  the    injuatiixi   done  them.    ^.S. 

CciZnno  (aerTice;  to  the  Flath  w  ho  har  Brit.  Mm,  Bavliman,  487,  fbl.  58,  p.  1. 

mada  «  faUe  judgment  {charge]  upon  col.  a, 
bii  Crifc;  i-f.  it  i*  not  lawful  lo  give 

■"   Cf  Iriih  Al-Taath,  another  territory,  t.a.  a  man  from  another  Tualh. 
Cf.  alao  Anglo-Saxon  el^e6dig  (from  )«6d,  people). 

Ne  wah  ic  eljieodige       Nerer  ww  I  itranger 
Thai  manige  men  Men  thus  m 

U  od  ig  licran  Prouder 


•  •  « 
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"fkc  D^mr     crimes,  and  debtors  and  their  sureties  who  were  nnable  to  pay. 


represented  the  different  categories  of  Wile  Theowas  or  judg- 
TkmtMi,      ment  Theawas  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  is,  &ee  men  reduced 
to  slavery  by  sentence  of  the  law  for  crime  or  debt.     The 


Caeihion  also  was  not  entitled  to  GalanaSj  which  corresponded 

to   the  Irish   Dire  and  the   Anglo-Saxon    Wergild;  nor  to 

Saraadf  which  corresponded  to  the  Irish  Sarugnd^  which  was 

another  name  for  Enecland  or  honour-price,  that  is  the  special 

damages  due  to  a  person's  rank  or  position.    They  had  only  a 

legal  value  like  an  animal,  depending  upon  beauty  and  age. 

They  did  not  therefore  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 

but  in  the  possession  of  the  lord. 

Bigbt  of  It  was  only  a  Flath  who  could  have  Bothaehs  and  Fuidirs 

toiMiT*       of  any  class  on  his  lands;  **  so  in  North  Wales  it  was  only  the 

udtOm^n    pcrsons  called  UcltelwyvB  who  could  have  had  possession  of 

Oaeihions,   Uehelwyr  is  literally  nobleman,  from  ucA^/,'**  noble, 

which  corresponds  with  Irish  ucLsal^  German  edel;  and  gvnr^ 

man,  corresponding  with  Irish  fer.     As  in  Ireland  the  Doer 

DHbrant     Futdirs^  so  in  Wales  the  Caeihions,  belonged  to  different  cate- 

VtVltaSamgones;  some  were  held  for  sale,  others  were  domestic  or  farm 

servants,  and  had  a  higher  value ;  some  again  were  allotted 

lands,  and  had  then  the  value  and  the  Galanas  (Irish  Corpdire^ 

Al.S.  Wergild)  of  a  Teog^  who  corresponded  to  the  Irish  Doer 

DtotiBetfoo   Caie*      An   important  distinction   appears  to   have   existed 

ta^bT^'  between  north  and  south  Wales  in  respect  to  the  servitude  of 

sTwaImI^    the  Caeihion;  in  the  former  it  was  hereditary,  while  in  the 

latter,  in  many  instances  at  least,  it  was  merely  a  contract, 

as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  Ireland.     This  difference  was 

probably  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  by  the 

Strathclyde  Britons.     The  Altud  or  foreigner,  representing 

iM  ^Fuidir  Und  it  must  be  the  real  property  of  the  Flath;  and  to  the 
Flath  also  belongs  the  Enecland  deriyable  from  it,  if  be  be  a  wanderer  or  a 
foreigner,  and  if  he  has  no  chattels  of  his  own ;  or  whosoerer  pays  his 
liabilities;  i.e,  a  File  or  poet,  or  an  Eclaia  or  church,  is  entitled  to  one-eighth 
of  the  amount  of  Enecland  which  he  gets  in  right  of  the  land,  or  the  propor- 
tion which  one  of  them  bears  to  the  other,  and  his  MarbdiU  or  chattels  alsc/ • 
MS,  H,  2. 15.  TX,D,,  p.  8. 

^^  This  word  occurs  as  an  Irish  [ffoper  name,  Uchel  or  Ochal,  the  Risi/latA 
or  royal  chief  of  the  Tuath  D4  Danand  of  Rath  Cruchain. 
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the  Irish  Saer  Fuidir,  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to  Galatias 
or  Vire^  and  Saraad  or  honour-price  The  AUud  of  the  king 
was  indeed  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  a  free 
Kjmri ;  while  if  under  the  protection  or  in  the  service  of  a  lordf 
he  had  only  half  as  much. 

Of  all  these  various  classes  of  persons  under  the  protection  of  cwf«  onij 
a  lord,  above  enumerated,  the  CiiUs  only  could  be  s^d  to  have  ^  ng)&^ 
political  rights,  that  is,  a  definite  position  in  the  tribe  or  Tuath. 
The  free  or  Saer  CeiUs  were  antrustions,  lends,  or  vassals,***  who 
held  their  lands  of  their  lords  in  lieu  of  suit  and  service  ren-  au^r  cmim 
dered,  and  the  payment  of  certain  fixed  rents.    As  firee  menata 
they  were  entitled  according  to  wealth  and  rank  to  a  portion 
of  the  common  land,  which  gradually,  like  the  Boc-land  or 
register  land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  became  an  inheritance.  The 
Doer  CMea  were  the  manentes.  villeins,  or  churls  of  other  coun-Th« 
tries,  and  like  the  latter  were  not  **  landagend**,  that  is,  did  notTtiieiiit 
own  land ;  but  although  devoid  of  political  power,  their  tenure  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  was  secure.  The  free  Ciile»  of  a  7  uoM  may 
have  been  related  by  blood  to  the  I  laths.  The  SencUitheSt  Both'  chim 


achs^  and  PuidirSf  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Doer  Ciile$  reutad  bj 
also,  were  a  heterogeneous  body,  in  part  at  least,  belon^ng  to  /iiu». 
other  tribes,  descendants  of  conquered  earlier  races,  prisoners 
of  war,  purchased  slaves,  immigrant  foreigners,  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  latter  classes.     The  Flaths^  36  Aires^  and  other  conttttatioB 
free  Ciiles^  the  Doer  CHUiy  SencleUhes^  and  BothachSf  consti- 
tuted the  dan  in  its  territorial  or  general  sense,  and  all  bore 
in    conunon  the  name  of  the  Flath  or  chief  of  the  tribes 
forming  the  clan. 

The  constitution  of  the  clan  will  be  better  understood 
when  I  shall  have  described  in  a  subsequent  section  the 
nature  of  the  Fines  or  Houses,  and  tribes  composing  it. 

The  different  classes  of  ancient  Irish  society,  though  origi-ouaMor 
nally  possessing,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  ethnic  character,  were^ta?*^^ 
not  castes.       In  process  of  time  a  family  could  progress  from 
the    lowest   to   the  highest  rank.      We  have  seen  that  the 
Fuidir  could  become  a  Bothach;  and  that  both  could  become 

***  The  term  rasaal  is  here  ated  in  a  generkl  Mnte;  strictly  speaking, 
Sagr  C4Ue$  were  Tarassors. 

WT.  a* 
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^^  IL  SencUitfies^  that  is,  from  being  a  foreigner  be  admitted  to  certain 
rights  of  the  territory  In  like  manner,  those  once  admitted  to 
membership  of  a  clan  could  ascend  in  the  scale  by  time  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Thus  one  of  the  lower  class  of 
Aitlieefis  or  tenants  became  entitled  to  be  a  B6  A  ire  when  he 
possessed  twice  the  wealth  of  one;  and  the  B6  Aire  in  turn 
could  become  an  Aire  Disa  or  Flath  of  the  lowest  degree, 
when  he  possessed  twice  the  wealth  of  one,  and  had  inherited 
land  for  three  generations.  The  aspirant  for  the  rank  of  Flath 
was  called  a  Fer  Folhlai,  or  man  of  wealth,  and  corresponded 
to  the  Oreek.  v\o6<noQ  or  rich  member  of  the  commonalty, 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  house,  but  nevertheless  was  a  per- 
son of  influence  in  the  cities.  This  gradual  promotion  from 
one  grade  or  rank  to  another  appears  to  have  been  frequent 
enough,  and  to  have  materially  contributed  to  mingle  the 
different  races  which  successively  entered  the  country.  This 
power  of  ascending  in  the  social  scale  corresponds  to  the  old 
English  law  of ''promotion";  it  is  probable  that  ori^nally  the 
Irish  and  Saxon  customs  were  alike,  not  only  in  the  principle, 
but  also  in  detidl.  We  know  at  all  events  that  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  though  personal  rank  might  be  gained  by  crossing  the  sea 
three  times  at  one's  own  risk,*"*  hereditary  nobility  could  only 
be  obtained,  as  in  Ireland,  by  the  possession  of  property  held  by 
the  family  for  three  generations.**"  The  Oe  A  ire,one  of  the  lowest 
grades  ofB6  Airee^  was  considered  a  "  new  man**,  although  he 
inherited  property  from  his  grandfather.  If  a  ceorl  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  through  his  father,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land,  he  was  admitted  into  the  rank  of  a  Sitlicundman  or 


*^i  Ane.  LL.  and  IntU,  tit.  Ranks,  ri.  p.  1S6,  foL  ed.  The  Fergmo  who 
porformed  the  three  deeds  of  championship  which  entitled  him  to  make  the 
food  of  a  king  as  described  in  the  Crith  Gablach  (toI.  IL  App.,  p.  607), 
appears  to  represent  the  Saxon  of  three  voyages. 

*^  This  was  the  case  at  least  in  the  North  of  England.  In  other  places  the 
bare  possession  of  fire  hjdes  of  land  for  the  king's  ^'ntware*  maj  hare  been 
sufficient  to  entitle  a  ceorl  to  become  a  thane.  Ancient  Laws  and  Jn- 
Biitutea,  tit.  Wergilds,  ix.,  Ranks,  p.  IS5,  fol.  ed.,  and  Lappenberg*s  Eittory  of 
England^  Thorpe's  translation,  rol.  ii.  p.  316. 

*M  See  Criik  Gabiack,  toI.  it  App.  p.  479. 
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Thegn.^^  The  Irish  law  recognized  the  principle  of  naturaliza-NatanUs* 
tion  of  a  stranger,  whether  living  as  a  guest  in  a  territory,  or  ■traacfrii 
already  domiciled  as  a  Fuidir,  In  the  case  of  the  guest 
whom  a  chief  wished  to  honour  by  giving  him  lands,  the 
adoption  took  place  by  public  proclamation  after  it  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  Sabaid  or  councillors  of  the  Tuath^  of  which 
he  had  become  an  adopted  citizen.  In  the  case  of  a  Fuidir 
who  had  already  dwelt  in  the  territory,  his  term  of  Fuidirship, 
family,  and  wealth  were  testified  to  by  his  Flath^  who  became 
guarantee  for  him,  unless  he  possessed  wealth  enough  to 
become  pledge  for  himself.  His  adoption  was  then  approved 
of  by  the  Sabaid^  and  proclaimed  as  in  the  case  of  the  guest 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  IN  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

Roman  and  Greek  writers  give  us  little  real  information  on  the  f^!F^^?f 
laws  and  customs  regulating  the  occupation  of  the  land  ^'^o'^gSl^^jyiJi^ 
the  Celtic  or  German  nations  with  which  they  came  into  con-  ^JSLT?* 
tact.     Csesar,  the  writer  from  whom  we  might  naturally  expect 
most  information,  was  too  intent  on  his  own  self-glorification, 
to  devote  much  attention  to  the  manners,  laws,  or  customs  of 
the  vanquished.    Tacitus*  sketch  of  Germany  is,  indeed,  the 
only  Roman  source  from  which  we  can  gathei  any  real  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  that  is  so  brief  that  it  is  obscure. 
The  object  of  the   Germania    was  not,  perhaps,   so  much 
to  give  the  Romans  information  concerning  the  (xerman  peo- 
ple, as  to  contrast  barbaric  virtue  with  Roman  corruption 
Tacitus,  accordingly,  brings  into  relief  only  those  points  which 
he  thinks  favourable  to  his  design,  however  insignificant  they 
may  be  otherwise.     Hence,  there  is  very  little  information  on 
precisely  those  subjects  which  are  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
historian — ^the  occupation  and  ownership  of  land.     The  medi-  ■•die^'i  j 
eval  sources  from  which  we  may  glean  some  information  on 
the  subject  are  of  three  kinds :  First,  the  laws  of  the  Salic  and 
Ripuarian  Francs,  the  Burgundians,  and  other  Germanic  peo- 

***  **  And  if  a  churl  throre  $o  that  he  had  toXly  flre  hydet  of  hia  own  land,  a 
church,  and  a  kitchen,  a  bell-houte,  and  a  seat  at  the  burgh-gate,  and  a  ipedal 
duty  in  the  king*t-haU,  he  was  thenceforth  a  Thegn  right  worthy^-'XiL. 
J/«re.,  c  2. 
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pies;  seoondlj,  the  various  Custumals  of  Fmioe  and  Germmj ; 
diirdly«  the  laws  of  the  Scandinavians^  Anglo-Saxons,  Welsh, 

•Eif7kHii;and  Irish.  The  first  categoiy  of  materials  is  well  known;  bat 
the  laws  have  been  studied  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  or  Feudal  law.  Although  the  Custumals  of  France 
have  issued  in  a  great  measure  from  feudal  times,  as  is 
shown  by  the  matters  embraced  by  them,  and  although  the  legal 
niftyifiw  are  not  always  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  Grer- 
manic  laws  above  mentioned,  there  are,  nevertheless,  un- 
mistakeable  traces  of  (raulish  and  Grermanic  customs  to  be 
found  in  them.  However  feudal  the  Custumals  <^  Grermany 
may  be  in  much  of  their  matter,  and  in  other  respects  also,  no 
one  can  deny  that  their  character  is  fundamentally  Germanic. 
The  Anglo-S^xon  and  Scandina\ian  laws  have  been  of  great 
service  in  helping  to  determine  what  is  German  in  the  Latin- 
Germanic  codes  and  in  the  Custumals.  The  Welsh  laws  possess 
great  value,  but  they  stand  in  need  of  critical  analysis,  illus- 
trated by  comparison  with  other  Celtic  codes  and  Custumals. 
With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  fimgments  alleged  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancient  code  called  the  Seanchas  M6r^  such 
of  the  Irish  laws  and  Custumals  as  still  survive  are  unpub- 
lished. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  valuable  literature  which 

ynSmnm    cxists  on  the  subjcct  of  the  leeal  antiquities  and  the  develop- 

IMtaMtet*  ...  01  r 

*  ment  of  the  institutions  of  France,  we  have  not  found  any 
satbfactory  attempt  to  determine  the  nature  of  ownership  in 
land  among  the  Gauls.  Their  special  historian,  M.  Amadee 
JJj2J^**  Thierry,  has  not  even  proposed  the  question.  M.  Guizot 
has  given  us  his  opinion  on  this  important  question  in  his 
brilliant  lectures  on  the  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe^ 
Incorrectly  assuming,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  clan  were  descendants  of  the  same  family,  he 
says:  **  They  inhabited  the  lands  of  the  chief  of  the  clan, 
without  any  regular  rights  of  property,  but  hereditarily 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  cultivating  them  in  consideration  of 
a  rent,  and  always  ready  to  rally  round  the  chief  whose  origin 
and  destiny  were  the  same  as  theirs.  Such  was  the  condi« 
tion  in  which  the  agricultural  population  appeared  wherever 
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that  social  organization  is  found  which  bears  the  name  ofM.omsot't 
iribe^  elan^  sepi^  etc.,  and  which  evidently  results  from  the^  **' 
progressive  development  of  the  family.  Now,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  before  the  Roman  invasion  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Gaul  was  in  this  condition.  I  can- 
not go  here  into  detail,  but  everything  indicates  that  anterior 
to  the  conquests  of  Cesar,  two  forms  of  society,  two  in- 
fluences, disputed  for  Graul.  Towns,  cities,  were  formed 
therein,  powerful  mistresses  of  a  considerable  territory  around 
their  walls,  and  organized  municipally  upon  a  system  analogous 
to  the  Roman  municipia^  if  not  exactly  upon  that  system. 
The  country  parts  were  inhabited  by  the  chiefs  of  tribe,  of 
clan,  each  surrounded  by  a  population  which  lived  upon  his 
domain,  and  foUowed  him  to  war'*.'^^ 

Another  widely  accepted  view  that  has  been  assumed  rather  if-8i«Bmi. 
than  attempted  to  be  proved,  is,  that,  among  the  ancient  Gauls, 
and  among  all  the  so-called  Celtic  peoples,  the  territory  of  the 
clan  was  common  property,  to  which  no  member  had  any 
special  individual  right;  that  the  chief  was  merely  the  supreme 
administrator  of  the  property,  and  only  reserved  around  his 
house  an  extensive  domain  which  he  cultivated  by  means  of 
payments  in  kind,  by  those  of  the  tribe  who  pretended  to  belong 
to  him  by  blood;  that  he  distributed  the  remainder  of  the 
arable  land  in  a  manner  as  equable  as  possible  between  all  the 
families:  or  rather,  that  he  made  every  year  an  allotment  of 
land  which  had  remained  sufficiently  long  &llow  to  promise  a 
fruitfbl  return.  As  to  the  forests,  natural  pasturage,  and  the 
unoccupied  land,  the  usufruct  of  them  remained  undivided, 
each  having  the  right  to  take  what  suited  him,  and  to  feed  as 
many  cattle  as  he  could  rear  and  keep  during  the  winter.  Such 
in  general  terms  appear  to  have  been  the  views  of  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi  among  others. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  state  of  nomadic  tribes,  and  even  inttitth; 
some  cases  of  tribes  that  have  become  more  or  less  fixed  within  ■2™^**« 
certain  districts.     But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Aryan 
race  had  not  passed  beyond  that  stage  before  the  dispersion  of 

*••  Hittory  of  CiviluaiUm,  tvandaled  by  Wm.  HaslUt,  Bfq.  London,  1846, 
iii.  p.  133. 
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appc^an  to  haTe  been  in  proportion  to  the  chartcter  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  extent  of  its  enclosure,  which  in  turn  were  probably 
«i4  Mi  form  determined,  88  in  Ireland,  by  the  rank  of  the  person.  These  settle- 
^^''**'      ments,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  were  not  so  made  as  to  form  con- 
nected villages  or  towns,"*  but  more  or  less  disconnected,  aa 
a  well,  a  field,  or  a  wood  happened  to  suit.     They  were,  how- 
ever, so  placed  as  to  be  surrotmded  by  the  waste  or  unoc- 
cupied land,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  protection.     The  Graula 
did  exactly  the  same,  as  Csesar  expressly  informs  us.'"       This 
waste  land  was  the  common  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  was  used  as  pasture  for  cattle  or  as  forest. 
stitiOTioB        The  original  common  land  settled  upon  by  the  peasant,  and 
uadhMdut  brought  into  cultivation,  did  not  at  once  become  his  in  fee. 
««n/roct;     He  had  only  its  usufruct  as  a  tenant;  the  absolute  ownership 
was  still  vested  in  the  state,  and  was  still  under  its  jurisdiction. 
In  Scandinavia,  which  affords  us  the  same  archaic  examples  of 
customs  for  the  Germanic  peoples  as  Ireland  does  for  the  Graulish 
and  other  so-called  Celtic  races,  this  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by 
a  court  of  twelve  men,  called  a  Nemda,  in  whom  the  power 
of  the  community  was  vested.     The  state  could  resume  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  if  the  peasant  was  too  poor  to  maintain  his 
position,  or  was  idle,  or  allowed  his  holding  to  lie  waste,  just 
as  an  English  copyholder  forfeits  his  holding  if  he  allows  his 
buildings  to  fall  into  decay.'*'     Land  held  in  this  way  could  not 

Fai/eh;  MS,  Brit,  Mut,  RawHnson,  4S7,  fol.  63.,  p.  2.,  col  b.  The  Iriih  Gort 
it  the  Webh  Garth^  pi.  Getxi^  which  are  mentioned  in  the  ExttnUu  Commoto* 
rum  of  Angleiej,  or  records  of  the  inquests  made  in  1868,  by  order  of 
Edward  the  Third,  under  the  name  of  *Gardina  de  terra  nativa*,  while  their 
owners,  who  were  a  class  of  cottiers,  are  mentioned  as  ^'gardyDemen".* 
In  the  north  of  England  the  term  Garth  is  applied  to  a  little  backside  or 
close.  The  primitive  meaning  of  Gort^  Garth,  Garda,  etc.,  as  an  endosare,  it 
also  illustrated  bj  the  word  Fishgarth,  applied  in  the  same  district  to  a  spedee 
of  weir  for  taking  fish. 

•"•  Germania,  c.  xri. 

sii  **CiTitatib'js  maxima  laus  est,  quam  latissimas  ciicum  se  rastatit  flnlbos 
■olitudines  habere".    De  Bello  Gall.,  y\,  28. 

'  '  The  Bretha  ComaiichtM  or  judgments  regulating  co-occupation  of  landy 
of  which  more  hereafter,  contained  a  similar  prorision.  K  a  member  of  sock 
a  copartnership  allowed  his  ■oencA  or  buildings  to  go  to  ruin,  he  was  liable  to 
be  expelled  unless  he  put  them  in  repair.    MS,  H.  8.  18.  T.Ci).,  224,  b.  238. 

•  Tk4  Kt9rd  •fCaemmnton,  pp.  49,  M,  M,  84,  M. 
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be  alienated,  but  when  one  family  bad  so  enjoyed  an  undis- 
turbed possession  of  it  during  sixty  years,  or  when  it  was  suc- 
cessively held  by  father  and  son  to  the  fourth  generation, 
the  holder  acquired  an  absolute  property  in  it,  and  could 
alienate  or  transmit  it  to  his  heirs.  This  was  also  the  custom 
in  Ireland. 

In  England  the  common  land  of  the  community  was  called  *\FoieUnd 
''Folc  Land'*,  that  is  the  people's  land.  The  occupier  of  such 
land  had  only  the  usufruct,  and  could  not  alienate  it  in  per- 
petuity by  bequest  or  sale ;  it  reverted  to  the  community,  and 
might  be  regranted  by  the  authority  of  the  Folc- Gemote  or 
court  of  the  district.  Here,  as  in  Norway,  we  can  follow  the 
conversion  of  this  Folc-land  into  allodial  property.  One  way  in 
which  it  occurred  was  that  land  was  set  apart  for  specific  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  appanages  of  certain  offices,  or  as  mensal 
lands  for  the  royal  table.  As  these  offices  became  in  most  cases 
hereditary,  the  land  forming  the  appanage  became  a  freehold. 
As  the  authority  of  the  Bretwalda,  or  chief  king  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  increased,  and  the  subreguli  sank  into  mere  nobles, 
large  portions  of  the  Folc-land  passed  into  their  hands,  or 
became  the  special  appanage  of  the  crown,  forming  what 
is  called  in  Domesday  Book  "  terra  regis".  The  conversion  of 
Folc-land  was  an  act  of  the  king,  done  with  the  advice,  consent, 
and  license  of  his  Witan  or  counsellors.'"  Folc-land  was  also  bao 
given  to  reward  great  public  services,  and  in  this  way  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  it  became  allodium.  Grants  of  this  kind,  as 
Kemble  has  suggested,  were  analogous  to  the  rc/u€voc  or  cut  off 
portion  of  the  Greek.'' ^  Land  thus  alienated  for  special  pur- 
poses was  registered,  hence  the  name  of  Boc-land  given  to  it. 
Of  the  old  Folc'lsLad  nothing  has  remained  but  the  common 
lands  of  modem  English  manors  and  ancient  towns  and 
boroughs.  These  common  lands  are  the  joint  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  of  the  corporation  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  tenants — the  former  having  the  dominion  and  the 
usufruct,   and  the   tenants  the  usufruct  only.     The   lord   or 

*!'  The   Saxmns  in  England,  i.  305. 

>i«  IM.,  L  289-00.  Kemble  sng^sted  that  the  **  hundred  thousand  of 
land"  giyen  aa  a  reward  to  Eofer,  and  to  Waif,  for  slaying  0Dgen^e6w«^ 
was  taken  ont  of  the  Folc-land.    See  Bsotim//*,  6981. 
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corporation  represent  in  this  partnership  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  Folc- Gemot,  and  are  consequently  only  trustees. 
iiS?of  ^^^  beside  this  Folc-land,  which  became  gradually  alienated, 

Etheiuigi.  i^jjj  converted  into  B6c-land  or  freehold  land,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  and  Ethelings,  or  members  of  those  families  eligible  to 
become  kings,  corresponding  to  the  Irish  Damna  Rig^  undoubt- 
edly possessed  private  property  independent  of  the  Folc-land, 
which  was  devisable  by  will,  disposable  of  by  gift  or  sale,  did 
not  merge  in  the  crown  land,  but  was  transmissible  by  inheri- 
tance. As  in  very  early  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  number  of 
independent  chieftains  was  very  considerable,  and  as  all  their 
families  once  ranked  as  A  thelings,  many  Thegns  or  nobles  de- 
scended from  them  must  have  inherited  freehold  land  from 
them. 
iL  Henri  M.  Henri  Martin,  in  his  History  of  France*^*  tells  us  that 

alleged^  at  first  the  tribe  was  the  only  proprietor  among  the  Celtic 
Sf'eSiy  *"  nations ;  and  he  adds,  that  traces  of  this  early  communism  are 
very  evident  in  the  Irish  Brehon  Laws.  As,  with  the  exception 
of  the  collection  of  fragments  on  the  Law  of  Distress,  alleged, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  have  formed  part  of  a  supposed  an- 
cient code,  the  Brehon  Laws  arc  still  unpublished,  and  to  a  great 
extent  unknown,  M.  Martin  could  only  have  obtained  his  infor- 
mation from  very  unreliable  statements  respecting  them,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  Whether  their  thorough  investigation 
would  give  us  the  evidence  stated  by  M.  Martin,  and  enable  us  to 
solve  the  very  important  problem  of  the  notions  regarding 
property  in  the  soil  of  the  Aryans,  before  their  contact  with 
Semitic  and  other  early  Mediterranean  nations,  I  know  not 
But  I  believe  that  the  right  of  individuals  among  the  Irish  and 
so-called  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  to  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  part  of  the  soil,  rests  upon  as  certain,  perhaps  more  cer- 
tain, evidence  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Germanic 
peoples;  and  further,  that,  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
among  so  closely  allied  branches  of  the  Aryans,  the  general 
principles  of  the  laws  regulating  the  occupation  of  the  land 
were  practically  the  same  among  all  the  early  northern  nation.-, 
whether  called  Celts  or  Germans. 

«'»  Vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Norman  period  the  right  to  AUodiaiiuid 
have  armorial  bearings,  and  of  voting  in  assemblies  in  Wales,  ^ 
was  connected  with  the  possession  of  land.  And  that  this  pos- 
session was  not  that  of  the  mere  usufruct  for  the  time  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  common  land,  but  ownership  of  some  kind  in  perpe- 
tuity, is  clearly  proved  by  its  having  been  transmissible  to  heirs. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  ownership  was  a  recent  usurpation ; 
but,  considering  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Welsh  adhered  to 
all  their  ancient  usages,  and  how  slowly  the  influence  of  the 
Saxons  or  Normans  penetrated  among  them,  except  where  the 
ancient  proprietors  were  wholly  dispossessed,  it  is  not  likely  that, 
engaged  as  they  were  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  English 
encroachments,  they  would  have  usurped  rights  over  the  lands 
of  their  retainers,  which  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  as- 
sumed spirit  of  the  Welsh  laws. 

In  Ireland  the  ownership  of  land  constituted,  as  it  doesnairuh 
now,  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Flath  or  lord.  Butui«i«aa. 
the  whole  soil  was  not  thus  owned.  The  territory  or  land  of  a 
Tuaihy  which  constituted  the  true  political  unit,  was  owned  in 
part  by  Flailia^  one  of  whom  was  Mig  or  chief,  and  in  part 
was  the  property  of  the  Tuath,  The  chief  had  the  dominion 
of  this  common  land,  but  had  no  right  of  possession  save  only 
of  that  part  which  was  set  apart  as  the  mensal  land  of  his  office. 
This  portion,  and  all  land  similarly  set  apart  as  appanages  of  the 
officers  of  the  state,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  common  land,  as 
it  was  in  reality  alienated  to  offices  which  were  at  first  elective, 
but  which  afterwards  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  the 
succession  being  regulated  by  the  custom  of  Tanistry.  Land  so 
held  corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  Tyr  Cy/rifof  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Boc-land  or  Register  Land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Each  chief  had  his  own  individual  estate,  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily merge  in  the  royal  mensal  lands.  Their  own  estate  and 
their  mensal  land  was  in  part  occupied  by  Saer  CiiUs^  and  in 
part  by  Daer  CSiles,  and  was  thus  to  a  certain  extent  alienated ; 
the  chief  held  the  remainder  in  his  own  hands,  or  let  it  from 
year  to  year  to  Fuidirs. 

The  other  Flaths  of  a  territory  lived  up  >n  their  own  estates, 
and  kept  as  much  of  the  land  in  their  own  hand  as  was  neces- 
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may  Cofr  the  dignitj  of  their  nnk  and  thor  legml  lespoiisibil* 
litiefl.***  This  portion  thej  worked  by  memiis  of  Sen-CleiiMeg^ 
Bodtaehs^  and  Doer  Fvidirg^  base  adherents,  who  had  no  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  and  no  political  rights,  as  we  have  seen.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  chieftain,  they  disposed  of  the  rest  among  their 
free  and  base  clients,  the  former  giving  them  all^ianoe  and  ser- 
vice and  annual  tributes  of  food,  etc.,  and  helping  them  to  bear  the 
burthens  and  pay  the  mulcts  and  fines  of  the  tribe,  and  to  ran- 
som themselves  or  any  of  their  fiunily  who  might  be  taken  as 
hostages:  in  fact,  performing  the  same  duties  as  the  Roman 
client  did  to  his  patron«  The  base  CSiUt  also  performed  mili- 
tary service,  but,  except  in  not  being  ascribed  to  the  glebe, 
they  were  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  serfs ;  they  were  in  an 
especial  manner  the  purveyors  of  their  lords.  Their  chief  rent 
consisted  of  Biatad,  or  victuals  given  at  two  periods  of  the  year; 
Forgah^  or  contributions  at  certain  festivals ;  Cot,  or  '*  cosher- 
ing**, that  is,  entertainment  given  when  on  the  visttadon  of  the 
territory,  and  many  other  charges  exclusively  levied  upon 
them.  They  were  also  liable,  as  well  as  the  Saer  or  free 
Ciile9j  to  contribute  for  the  entertainment  of  kings,  Aires^ 
judges,  Filea^  etc.,  when  journeying  on  the  business  of  the  state, 
or  making  a  judicial  eyre.  This  entertainment  had  diflferent 
names  according  to  the  charscter  and  objects  of  the  guests, 
such  as  FeehirFele^  Folach,  Faesam,  etc. 
B4»nffi.  The  BSn-  Tigi^  or  house  tribute,  paid  by  the  free  CUU»  of 
several  grades  of  officials,  is  given  in  the  law  tract  called  the 
Criih  Gablach.*"  Thus  a  three  year  old  ox  and  its  food  for 
one  year  were  paid  by  a  B6  Aire  Febsa^  one  of  the  middle  class 
of  free  men,   who  corresponded   to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sith" 

'"  This  portion  corretponded  to  the  '*hoba  dominicaliB'*  of  the  Continent 
in  medieral  timet,  the  *'  terra  nlica",  that  is  what  was  managed  fh>ai  tkio 
9ala  or  curtit,  **  mansus  indominicatus",  or  **  mansus  dominicus**,  in  contra- 
distincf ion  to  the  "  mansi  serviles",  **  litUes*'  or  **  ingenuiles**,  according  as 
they  belonged  to  serfs  or  free  peasants,  and  the  more  modern  *'  Frohnhof  of 
the  Germans.  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Ver/assungsffeschtchte^  II.  190;  also  his 
AltdeuUche  Hufe,  48  et  seq.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  *<  inland'* ;  in  Nor- 
man times  it  was  the  '*  manerium"  or  "  manor**  or  demesne  lands,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  th^  "  tenemental**  lauds.  See  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England^ 
I.  p.  820. 

••'  See  Vol.  it.  App.  p.  4(55. 
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cundnun  or  ThegrUy  and  whose  property  qualification  consisted 
in  land  for  forty- two  cows,  with  a  house  of  twenty -seven  feet, 
and  a  back  house  or  kitchen  of  fifteen  feet,  and  out-offices  con- 
sisting of  a  kiln,  a  share  in  a  mill,  a  bam,  a  sheep-house,  a  calf- 
house,  a  pig-stye,  and  half  the  requisites  for  ploughing,  twelve 
cows,  a  working  horse,  and  a  working  steed.'" 

The  Bis'Tigi  did  not  always  consist  of  cattle  only:  thus  the^^w^? 
Oc'Aire  who  paid  a  BeB-Tigi  of  a  heifer  in  her  third  year  at 
Shrove-tide  and  her  food  for  a  year,  appears  to  have  received 
from  his  own  CiileBSL  belly-piece  of  fat  pork,  a  hog  in  bacon, 
a  slaughtered  cow  or  pig  with  flesh  an  inch  high,  three  bags 
of  malt,  and  a  half  bag  of  wheat.  Some  tenants  paid  in  furni- 
ture, iron  work,  vessels,  etc.  These  were  hereditary  workers 
in  metal,  wood,  etc.,  who  paid  their  Bis  Tigi  in  the  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  professions. 

In  South  Wales  (Gwent)  the  Tref^  which  represented  theweidi 
Irish  BaiU-Biataoh,  though  it  did  not  contain  as  large  an 
area,  paid  a  Gwea-  Tva  consisting  of  a  horse-load  of  the  finest 
meal,  a  slaughtered  cow  or  ox,  a  vessel  nine  palms  wide  and 
nine  palms  deep  full  of  mead,  seven  double  dozen  bundles  of 
oats  for  fodder,  a  three-year-old  swine,  a  flitch  of  bacon  three 
fingers  thick,  a  pot  of  butter  three  palms  deep  and  broad.  If 
the  mead  could  not  be  given,  then  twice  as  much  Bragaut^^^^ 
or  four  times  as  much  beer,  should  be  given  in  lieu  of 
it.*"      In  the  twenty-eighth  year   of  the    reign   of  Edward 

«'•  Ibid,,  p.  488. 

*'*  This  has  been  desoribed  as  a  kind  of  ale  sweetened  with  honej, 
whence  the  £nglUh  Brakei,  or  Bragget.  The  Russians  make  a  kind  of  white, 
or  vnhopped  beer  from  wheat,  which  is  called  Brttga,  Cf .  Irish  Brath  or  Brack, 
mah;  and  also  the  Gaulish  Brae;  the  Spelt- Wheat:  ^  Gallie  quoque  suum 
genus  fiurris  dedere,  quod  illic  bracem  {oL  bracum,  branoe)  vocant,  apud  nos 
sandalam  (a/,  scandalam,-  um,  etc.)  nitidissimi  grani**.  Plinj,  Hist,  Nat., 
xriiL  c.  7.  Th«  Russian  Btaga  was  probably  generally  made  with  tpelt- 
wkeat.  This  wheat,  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  was  formerlj  cultirated  in  ire- 
land.    A  particular  kind  of  WaUou  beer  was  also  nuule  from  the  spell  wheat. 

«'*  AncUni  Lawa  and  Ifutituie$  of  Wales,  p.  96-1 ;  p.  260-2, 8,  4;  p.  875-1, 
2,  7.  The  settled  burthens  on  the  usufruct  ot  Folc-land  appear  to  hare  repre- 
sented the  charges  on  the  Irish  Saer  CHUs,  Among  the  former  may  be  men- 
tfoned:  military  serrice,  repair  of  roads,  bridges  and  fortifications,  dues  to  the 
king  and  gwefii,  watch  and  ward,  aid  to  the  royal  huntuig,  convoy  of  mes- 
sengers, harbouring  of  the  king  and  his  meisengers  and  huntsmen,  and  pay- 
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non"?**    *^^  Third,  when  the  "  Eztentie  Commotorum",  already  seve- 

ch»e$-Tva  ^  times  referred  to,  were  taken  under  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, justiciary  of  North  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  legal  claims  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  tenures, 
rents,  and  services  of  all  tenants,  whether  free  or  base,  were 
ascertained  upon  oath  of  each,  and  then  examined  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  free  men  empannelled  from  each  Commot  The 
"  Extentae''  are  the  inquisitions  of  these  juries:  each  Tref  or 
township  being  entered  in  them  under  a  distinct  head,  and  the 
tenures,  rents,  and  services  described  by  their  Welsh  names.**' 
Those  freeholders  who  wished  to  commute  the  Gwes-  Tva  due 

Into  **Tmi«"from  them  into  a  money  payment,  were  allowed  to  do  so.  This 
sum  of  money  was  called  a  Punt  Ttvng  or  Twng  pound,*"  and 
still  continues  to  be  paid  as  a  crown  rent  under  the  name  of*'  tunc 
rent"  in  the  north  of  Wales.  In  this  transaction  the  Black 
Prince  merely  claimed  the  same  dues  that  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  Welsh  prince  of  Gwynedd,  and  did  not  usurp  any 

This  proret  riffhts  ovcr  the  freeholders.  The  commutation  of  the  Gwea-Tva 

that  the        ^  ^ 

^  CM%    into  a  perpetual  rent  to  the  crown,  shows  clearly  the  nature  of 
freehoi  ;     4^©  Wclsh  tenure;  and  as  the  Irish  Bis-Tigi  was  the  exact 

ment8  in  kind  to  be  delirered  at  the  royal  Tills  or  cyninget-feorm,  or  flnne- 
regis.  The  ancient  royal  Gafol  waa  ap|>arently  the  equiralent  of  B€s-TigL 
I  have  already  suggested  that  the  British  freemen  who  paid  Wylisc  Grafol- 
gUda  corresponded  to  Aree  C^Hes,  and  consequently  that  the  Gafol  was  equt- 
▼alent  to  Owes  Tva  or  B€s  Tigi  The  payments  of  this  kind  reserved  upon 
twenty  hides  of  land  at  Titchbourn,  which  had  been  granted  between  901  and 
909  by  £4dweard  to  Penewulf  of  Winchester  for  three  lives,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  church  as  doubh^commont  for  founder's  day,  amounted  to  twelve 
sexters  of  beer,  twelve  of  sweetened  Welsh  ale,  twenty  ambers  of  bright  ale, 
two  hundred  large  and  one  hundred  small  loaves,  two  oxen  fresh  or  salted, 
six  wethers,  four  swine,  four  flitches,  and  twenty  cheeses;  but  if  the  day  of 
payment  shouldjfall  in  Lent,  an  equivalent  offish  might  be  paid  instead  of  flesh. 
Kemble,  The  Saxona  in  England,  1.  296.  The  large  and  small  loaves  remind 
us  of  the  Bairgin  Indriuc  or  Ferjtdne,  or  full  siied  cake  sufficient  for  one  man*s 
meal,  and  the  Bairgin  Banfuine,  or  cake  for  one  womanV  meal,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Biatadot  the  Oc-aire.  See  Crith  Gablach,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  481. 
This  sweetened  Welsh  ale  was  probably  BragauL 

*"«Falgrave,  op.  cit.,  p.  cccliii. 

*'*  7\ni^~  probably  represents  the  Irish  toing,  an  oath ;  that  is  the  sworn 
pound,  because  the  value  in  money  of  the  commuted  Gwes*  Tva  was  determined 
by  sworn  testimony. 
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equivalent  of  the  Welsh  Gwes-Toa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tenures  by  which  the  BS' Aires  and  other  Saer  CiileaheM 
their  land  in  Ireland  would  have  been  treated  as  free- 
holds   by    the   Norman    Law.       But   while  such   freeholds  Sneii  fwe- 

r  •  •  .  holds  r6oos* 

were  universally  acknowledged  in  Wales,  it  would  be  difficult  »»«*  in 
to  find  a  dozen  instances  in  which  this  occurred  throughout  j^»«»  i^*- 
the  whole  period  of  the  English  occupation  of  Ireland.  I  ex- 
cept, of  course,  those  oases  where  Norman  lords  became  Irish 
Flathsy  and  adopted  Irish  customs  and  laws.  But  their  suc- 
cessors, when  they  did  not  share  the  general  fate  of  the  Irish 
lords,  readopted  English  customs,  and  gradually  confiscated 
the  rights  of  all  this  class  of  freeholder?. 

The  Flaihs  or  lords,  who  possessed  Deis  or  an  ancient  right  R«i«t'on  of 
to  the  soil,  which  entitled  them  to  have  Bothachs  and  Fuidirs  ^^9' 
on  their  estate,  also  received  Taurcrech  from  the  chief,  and  paid 
him  Bis-  Tigiy  thus  acknowledging  that  he  possessed  the  do- 
minion of  the  territory,*"  and  indicating  that  the  origin  of 
this  inherited  land  called  by  the  Welsh,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, Tir  Owelyawg^  was  the  same  among  the  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Anglo-Saxons.  This  payment  of  Bis-  Tigi  by  the  land- 
owners is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  feudal  tenures,  and  I  shall  therefore  have  to  refer  to 
this  subject  hereafter. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  base  CiilesmvLj  be  judged  Amount  of 
by  that  paid  by  the  five  CSiUs  of  the  Aire  Dc'sa,  the  lowest  of  »»»•  ^'w** 
the  Flaths^  namely:  a  cow  with  a  three  year  old  ox,  and  three 
two-year-old  heifers  bulled,  and  their  feeding  for  a  year.  The 
ten  base  CHles  of  the  Aire  Ard,  one  of  the  higher  grades  of 
Flaihs^  gave  him  two  cows,  three  three-year  old  oxen,  and 
five  two-year-old  heifers  just  bulled,  and  their  food  for  a  year. 
In  this  case  the  rent  paid  has  increased  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  the  number  of  CHles,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to 
the  other  1* laths,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  rents  of 
the  CMes  of  Flaths  or  lords  of  the  different  classes  were  fixed  by 
law,"*  as  were  the  number  of  their  retinue,  the  number  entitled 
to  free  maintenance  on  a  judicial  eyre,  etc. 

"»  MS.  H.  8  18.  T.C.D.,  1 19. 

'**  Fuod,  (hjit  U  the  food  whicli  is  giyen  to  the  roan  who  giyet  wagef 
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ISFLUKNCE  OF  LAND-LAWS   AND  CUSTOMS    UPON  THB   TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  OCCUPIERS  OF  LAND. 

Having  shown  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ownership  of  land  in  severalty,  and  pointed 
out  the  general  relations  of  the  occupiers  of  land  towards 
the  landlords,  we  have  next  to  inquire,  more  fully  than  we 
have  yet  done,  by  what  tenure  those  who  did  not  possess  allo- 
dium, or  what  we  may  for  the  present  consider  its  equivalent, 
held  the  land  they  occupied.  Before  I  can  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  there  are,  however,  some 
preliminary  questions  which  demand  investigation,  namely, 
the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  population  on  the  land  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  as  compared  with  Ireland,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  family,  and  the  succession  to  property. 
Foot  cIimm  The  laws  and  customs  regulating  the  occupation  of  land  de- 
ttaTimUortennine,  even  yet,  to  a  considerable  extent  the  distribution  of 
the  population ;  but  in  olden  times  these  influences  were  still 
stronger.  In  most  European  countries  we  can  trace  four 
distinct  types  of  society,  resulting  from  the  action  just  referred 
to,  occupying  the  land  to  a  certain  extent  apart,  namely :  1. 
owners  of  large  estates;  2.  those  who  held  portions  of  land  as 
separate  estate,  but  held  the  forests,  bog,  and  mountain  in  com- 
mon ;  3.  those  who  held  all  kinds  of  land  in  common ;  and  4. 
those  who  held  no  land,  or  enjoyed  only  its  temporary  usufi-uct. 
Elach  type  represented  a  number  of  classes  of  very  different 
origins,  and  whose  tenures  were  nearly  as  various.   I  shall  con- 

for  wages,  t.«.  CeiUuu,  ia  the  Fhth  Forgialma;  L^  ga^e  hit  plaiiiB  pandi] 
to  the  Fmes  [UuU  is  C^ileg],  because  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  own  jadgmMit 
(▼alnatioo)^  though  he  should  desire  it,  but  the  Taluation  of  the  other  man**. 
1/.6.  H.  2.  15.  T.C.D.,  p.  16  a. 

The  following  passsge  shows  that  if  a  CaU  held  land  subject  to  certain 
head  vents,  the  lord  could  not  rsckrent  him  bj  giring  him  Raik  or  wages  of 
cattle:  *  The  man  who  gires  Und  as  wages,  it  is  he  who  is  entitled  to  leoeiTe 
the  seven  FoUadas  (food>renU).  The  man  who  gives  cows  as  wages  Is  entitled 
to  two  Fcbiada*^  but  this  must  be  upon  the  lands  which  are  not  fiable  to 
Dam*  [l€.  liable  to  maintain  companies,  to  furnish  entertainment  for  kingly 
etCn  on  th^  ejres]  or  to  pa j  Biatad;  and  if  it  contjibutes  anything  in  this 
way,  he  is  not  entitled  to  it*  [i.e.  the  Fobiad].  M.S.  H,  3.  IS.  p.  24. 
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sider  each  type  in  succession  in  the  order  I  have  just  giren 
them. 

The  large  estates  were  held  by  inheritors  of  allodial  land  ,.,^ 
from  ancestors  who  had  made  sword-land  of  it,  or  had  acquired  ••**^*' 
it  by  gift  on  account  of  services,  or  who  had  either  with  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  people,  or'  by  their  own  act  sus- 
tained by  force,  appropriated  an  estate  to  themselves  from  waste 
or  unoccupied  land.  The  names  by  which  the  latter  classes 
were  kix)wn  are  expressive  of  their  origin,  •*  proprisi",  "  aprisi- 
ones",  "  biPange"\"*  "  Septa",**  in  Danish  "  Omum".  The 
residences  erected  on  those  large  properties  were  the  "  Curtes" 
or  **  Hufe"  already  mentioned.*^  Once  an  estate  was  formed 
in  any  of  those  ways,  it  could  be  increased  by  consolidation 
with  others,  acquired  by  inheritance,  purchase,  etc.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  Danish  nobility  raised  themselves  from  the 
condition  of  peasants  in  this  way.*"  The  possession  of  pro- 
perty created  privileges.  For  instance,  it  enabled  the  posses- 
sor to  herd  his  cattle  apart,  and  thus  place  himself  in  the  most 
favourable  economical  conditions  to  increase    his    wealth.*^ 

ssft  From  Gothic  hifahan^  to  enclose.  Cf.  Iriflh  /athan  or  fakan^  shelter, 
enclofure.  These  words  occur  in  Irish  topographicsl  nomencUture.  Sea 
the  section  on  huildings,  for  some  obserrations  on  the  townland  names  of 
Fahan  and  Glenfahan,  in  the  Co.  Kerry. 

'*'  That  is,  enclosures,— the  first  mark  in  ancient  times  of  propertjr  in 
seTeraltj.  The  enclosing  fence  was  called  by  the  Middle  Latin  name  Falda, 
and  the  right  of  erecting  it,  Faldagium,  Ducange,  speaking  of  Faldsoc^  or 
the  liberty  of  erecting  a  Falda^  says  **  NuUi  qutppe  olim  licuit  rel  in  terris 
propriis/Vi/</a»ierigere,autgregem  alere,  nisi  domino  /eodali,seu  msnerii  hoc 
ex  jure  publico  gaudenti.  Est  igitur  libertas  Faldae  sen  Faldagium^  ptdid' 
rogativa  dominicalis,  tenente  plebeis  non  oompetens".  Dui'ange  says  it  is 
deriTed  either  from  the  Saxon  /aid  or  the  Welsh  ffald.  There  is  an  old 
Scottish /a/cf.  The  English /o/(/,  as  in  sheepfold,  is  eridently  the  same  word. 
Both  may  be  borrowed,  as  the  word  Falda  was  generally  u»ed  in  tlie 
English  laws  for  a  sheepfold,  and  the  word  Faldfey  or  Fald-ff  for  the  rent 
paid  to  a  lord  by  certain  cuftumary  tenants  for  liberty  to  fold  th«r  sheep 
upon  their  own  land.  The  Irish  Fal  is  used  not  only  in  the  sense  of  a  fence, 
but  in  a  legal  tense  of  prescriptire  right.  This  word  is  of  considerable  im* 
portance  in  connection  with  tenures.  See  note  p.  clxxrii.  for  the  manner 
of  legally  establishing  a  Fal  in  Ireland. 

^'  See  Maurer,  Ge  chichie  der  Markenvtr/asBung^  S.  181  el  seq. 

*<•  Dahlmann,  DanUche  Geichichte,  I.  139. 

***  According  to  Sachutupiegtl^lLH^UkdSchwabtiufnegtif  218  (Lusbeifs 
INT.  10* 
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homesteads  The  large  proprietor  had  his  castle,  about,  or  m  the  neighbour- 
cimmoir*"  '^^od  of  whicli,  grcw  up  a  village  or  town,  in  which  dwelt  his 
various  classes  of  tenants  and  adherents. 

The  second  type  is  represented  by  the  German  **Mark- 
genossenschaft".  Each  member  of  the  community  held  a  portion 
of  land  as  an  estate  in  severalty,  the  forest  and  waste  that 
formed  the  wild,  untilled  boundary  land  between  the  various 
settlements  being  held  in  common — hence,  the  name  mark  or 
march.  This  class  of  occupiers  sometimes  lived  apart,  some- 
times in  villages.  The  community  of  forest  and  waste  could 
equally  exist  between  the  isolated  proprietors,  living  on  their  re- 
spective holdings,  as  between  the  villages,  occupied  by  the  pro- 
prietors whose  estates  lay  around  the  village.  In  Westphalia  the 
former  was  more  frequently  the  case  than  the  latter.***  We 
have  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  settlement  in  Anglo-Saxon 
topographical  nomenclature:  names  of  places  ending  in  den, 
holt^  wood,  falt^  hurst,  which  indicate  clearances  of  woods  or 
original  mark-land,  are  generally  found  forming  a  regular  cir- 
cuit about  some  place  ending  in  Aam,  indicating  a  home,  or 
individual  settlement;  or  stede,  which  originally  implied  a 
group  of  buildings  of  a  superior  class,  as  in  the  word  Farm- 
stead— a  meaning  also  preserved  in  the  Irish  Stadeir,  a  family 
seat  or  homestead,  but  which  has  been  expanded  in  the  modern 
German  Stadt;  or  lastly  tun,  our  modern  word  town,  where  a 
number  of  landholders  settled.***  In  Sweden  the  same  thing 
occurs,  the  common  grazing  lands  of  the  older  villages  being 
the  mark  or  boundary  land.  When  those  common  lands  were 
extensive,  new  settlements  took  place  in  them.  In  the  marks 
of  villages  each  independent  householder,  that  is  every  one  who 
had  **  smoke,  or  fire,  or  flame","'  was  entitled  to  share  in  the 

edition),  no  one  could  have  a  herd  of  his  own  in  Germany  except  he  pos- 
setsed  at  least  three  manses. 

"®  Waltz,  Deutsche  Visifassungsgeschichtt,  I.  30,  Lodtmann  (^AcU  Osnabr,, 
t.  i.  15  ci  8eq.)j  gives  a  list  of  118  such  marks  or  marches  in  the  dis« 
trict  of  Osnabrilck. 

*'•  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  I.  42  e^  seg. 

«'3  \f'eistliumer  gesammtlt  von  J.  Grimm,  II.  174,  III.  291,  413,  491. 
Maurer,  Ge&chichtc  der  Markenverfassung,  79. 
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mark.  Such  marks  had  communal  organization,  elected  or  hmnettMda 
hereditary  officers,  who  had  charge  of  them,  called  "Markvogt-niHrctMia 
en",  and  special  tribunals  called  "  Markorgerichten".  ^"*"    * 

Some  of  those  mark  villages  represent  the  original  settlers 
who  had  obtained  each  a  lot  of  the  folc-land, — a  Hyde,  IJufe, 
Mansus,  or  Bol.  Hyde  and  Hufe  refer  more  to  the  land, 
Mansus  and  Bol  to  the  residence.  The  Hufe  is  said  to  have 
been  thirty  Prussian  acres.  According  to  Kemble,*"  it  was 
thirty-three  acres  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  cannot  from 
these  numbers  determine  what  was  the  size  of  the  original 
allotments,  as  they  must  have  varied  with  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  number  of  settlers.  We  may,  however, 
assume  that  the  general  idea  of  such  a  settlement  was  the  land 
that  occupied  a  plough  and  supported  a  family.  We  also  know 
that  the  farther  back  we  go  among  the  Germans,  and  indeed 
among  most  European  peoples,  the  more  landowners  will  be 
foimd  in  a  village  or  district.***  The  earliest  records  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  show  an  inequality  in  the  extent  of  the 
holdings  of  the  peasants  in  the  same  village.*^  Inequality, 
even  when  not  a  characteristic  of  the  original  settlement,  must 
necessarily  have  arisen  almost  immediately  after  its  formation, 
owing  to  greater  thrift,  failure  of  heirs,  and  other  causes.  Sub- 
division also  took  place.  Thus  cases  are  mentioned  of  a  Man- 
sus having  been  divided  into  three  parts  in  the  year  808  ;**•  into 
six  parts  in  797  j**^  into  sixteen  parts  in  1 141.*'®  In  the  Pjolypii- 
con  of  Irminon^  containing  a  census  of  the  manses,  serfs,  and 
revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,*'^  we  find  sixteen  hearths  to  six  manses,  and 
even  twelve  hearths  to  one  manse.  This  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  documents  of  the  term  "  hoba  integra", 
corresponding  to  the  modem  German  "  VoUerben"  and  the 

M«  Maurer,  Oeschichte  der  Froknhdfe^  iii.  97. 

"*  Qertdorf,  Cod.  DipL  Sax.,  ii.  xzxri. 

>*•  Zeusi,  Traditt.  Wixenbtfg,  Nr.  19. 

tv  I^aoomblet,  Urkundenbuch  xur  GtschichU  des  NUderrheinsi  i.  6. 

>»  Guden,  Cod.  Dipl,  L  26. 

»•  Goerard,  Pol^ptique  de  taM  Irmmon^  elc.,  i.  595. 
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Westphalian  HowdHiiGro.  Tl  is  early  siilHlivision  is  no  doubt  to 
be  attributed  to  the  operatic ;i  of  the  law  of  descent  of  property 
by  gavelkind, 
partiieniiip  Amontj  the  third  type  of  society,  the  whole  of  the  land,  both 
arable  and  waste,  was  held  m  common  by  all  the  people  of  a 
village  who  had  a  house,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  source 
of  all  other  riijhts."®  The  tlllaofe  and  meadow  land  were  first 
divided  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  were  qualities  of  land, 
classified  according  to  quality  of  soil,  position,  inclination  of  the 
ground,  liability  to  flooding,  and  other  circumstances  influencing 
the  value  of  land  Each  of  the*e  divisions  was  then  divided  into 
as  many  strips  (English  Oxgangs^  Danish  Deele)  as  there  were 
possessors  of  houses  in  the  community ;  so  that  each  house- 
holder obtained  an  equal  quantity  of  each  quality  of  land.  All 
undivided  land  remained  common  property.  The  ploughing 
of  the  land,  the  selection  of  the  crop  to  be  grown,  sowing,  har- 
vesting, cutting  of  wood,  grazing,  maintenance  of  fences  and 
loads,  use  of  water,  of  the  common  mill  and  baking  oven,  etc  , 
were  all  necessarily  managed  by  common  arrangement.  The 
distribution  of  the  strips  took  place  by  lot.  The  lots  once 
drawn  remained  in  general  in  possession  of  the  same  persons 
until  a  new  distribution  took  place.  According  to  old 
Norse  rights  such  a  redistiibution  might  be  made  at  any  time 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  the  original  equality  of 
the  strips.  In  some  parts  of  Norway  this  right  continued  in  force 
down  to  the  year  1821,  when  the  custom  had  to  be  put  an  end 
to  by  a  threat  to  double  the  land  tax  on  all  land  held  in  this 
way.'"  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  border  countie.<», 
such  as  Roxburgh,  where  this  system,  under  the  name  of  runrig 
or  partnership  tenure,  existed  down  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  until  very  lately  even  in  some  parts  of  Argyle,  there  was  a 
redistribution  annually.*** 

i«o  *«Der  tompt  iat  des  ackers  mutter;  nach  ihm  wird  der  acker  abgetheitt; 
der  aokertbeil  bcbtintnit  den  wiestheil,  der  wiestbeil  deu  waldtheil,  der  wald- 
tbeil  dun  rohrtheil;  der  rohrtheil  scbeidet  das  wasaer  nacb  den  netzen**.— 

Grimn^  lUchtsa/terthUmer,  530  et  seq. 

■**  Blom,  Statistik  von  Nor  we  gen,  143. 

•••  Maocullocb,  StatM.,  I  p.  295  et  neq.,  523  eiseg.;  Sinallholm,  Survejf  of 
liurhuryh. 
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The  system  in  Russia  is  almost  pure  communism.  Down  to  cni  mton 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  feudal  estates  were,  strictly  "*^*°**'"*' 
speaking,  the  property  of  the  state ,  and  even  in  the  so  called 
allodial  estates  the  idea  of  real  ownership  in  the  modern  sense 
was  not  fully  developed  The  learned  Jesuit  Antoine  Possevin, 
who  was  ambassador  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  in  Russia 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  that  no  one 
could  truly  say  that  he  possessed  property."*  On  private 
estates  as  well  as  on  the  crown  domains,  this  system  of  culti- 
vation is  fully  developed,  or  at  all  events  had  been  before  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  Each  male  member  of  the  com- 
munity is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  arable  land,  divided 
into  stripes  and  put  up  to  lottery ;  when  a  possessor  dies,  his 
share  goe^  back  to  the  community,  so  that  there  is  no  family  in- 
heritance of  real  property.  Wood,  grazing,  and  fishing  remain 
in  common.***  The  crown  peasants  redistribute  every  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  but  many  private  communities  do  so  every  year. 
It  has  occurred  before  the  emancipation,  that  peasants  who  had 
purchased  their  land  from  their  lord  who  had  become  insolvent, 
continued  to  cultivate  in  common  with  an  annual  redistribution 
of  the  fallow  land.'*^  This  community  appears  to  have  exten- 
ded to  all  kinds  of  landed  property  among  the  Slavonic  nations. 
Each  community  is  a  family  according  to  Russian  ideas ;  hence, 
Palacky***  and  Schafiemk**'  look  upon  the  Slavonian  villages 
as  having  arisen  out  of  extended  Manses  or  Bols.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  cultivation  in  common  on  a  large  scale  is  afforded  by 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural.'*^  In  Servia,  Croatia,  and  other 
southern  Slavonic  countries  the  pieparation  of  the  land,  the 
sowing,  etc.,  are  made  in  common,  and  the  crops  are  divided 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  elders.**'  The  tenure  en  bar* 

!•>  "Nemo  Tere  dioere   potfit,  sibi  qaidqiuun  etae  proprii, — PoMerini' 
MoseoviGf  i€U  de  rebus  Muscovicisj  etc.,  p.  2i^l. 
***  V.  Uazthauaen,  Studien,\,  124  et  teq. 
"ft  JUd^  u.  84. 

>M  Geschichte  von  Bdhmen,  i.  169. 
*«'  Slavigche  AlterlhUmer,  i.  687. 
*•*  V.  Haxthaoten,  op.  cii,,  iil.  168,  et  seq. 
*•'  C.  R«)bert,  Sinuen  der  Turkei,  i.  w4  et  ieq. 
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ruitimtion  delaqe  which  existed  in  France  in  the  Nivemois  down  to  com- 
paratively  modem  times  resembled  m  many  respects  the  state 
of  things  in  Servia.  The  land  was  cultivated  in  common  and 
the  produce  was  equally  divided  between  the  families  fonn- 
ing  the  community.  The  term  bordelage  is  probably  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  cottage  or  bord  in  which  the  peasantry 
lived.  In  the  County  of  Clare  and  other  remote  parts  of  Ire* 
land  a  somewhat  similar  system  existed  here  and  there  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  Bohemia  traces  of  real  estate  being  held  in  common 
existed  down  to  the  seventeenth  century."'  Among  the 
southern  Slaves  community  of  real  estate  exists  even  still.  The 
Starossina  directs  all  the  works  and  transactions  of  the  house, 
keeps  the  cash,  pays  the  taxes,  etc. ;  he  need  not  necessarily  be 
the  eldest  member  of  the  family,  as  the  word  implies,  and 
may  be  deposed  by  the  family.  This  community  only  extends 
to  the  land ;  the  personal  property  acquired  by  each  member  in 
trade  or  industry  is  not  included.  On  the  Austrian  Military 
Frontier  families  numbering  from  twenty  to  fifty,  and  even  one 
hundred  individuals,  live  in  common.***  The  same  system 
occurs  among  the  Servians.  It  was  also  the  law^of  ^the  old 
Russians."'  The  laws  of  Jaroslaw,  who  reigned  about  1,020, 
ordained  that  estates  should  not  be  divided,  and  should  descend 
hy  tljc  younger  son.***  In  Lowicz  there  existed  no  individual 
property  in  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
there  was  an  annual  redistribution  of  the  lots.*** 

In  the  hill  country  about  Treves  on  the  Moselle,  the  runrig 
or  rundale  system  is  said  to  be  only  now  fully  dying  out.  One 
of  the  best  existing  examples  of  the  ancient  community  of 
agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  the  associations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Siegen,  in  Westphalia,  which  carry  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  wood  charcoal  and  tanners'  bark  from  the^coppice  wood 


«*o  Palacky,  op,  ct/.,  i.  \€>9,  et  »eq. 

**•  V.  C^aplovics,  Slavonifn  und  CroatieHt  i.  106  et  seq. 

'^'  Kwers,  Aeittatea  Recht  der  Russen,  17  et  seq. 

'^  Karamstn,  iiuss.  Gtschichte^  ii.  49. 

•**  Krug,  Geschichtt  der  Staatswirthschajtlicht  Gesttzgebung  Preusicru,  i.  187. 
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which  covers  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land.  These  associations  have  in  turn  led  to  others  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  valley  lands.*"  Relics  of  cultivation  in  com- 
mon are  still  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  Fries- 
land,  and  Denmark,-**  while  the  ancient  laws  of  Friesland**' 
and  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,***  show  that  those  nations 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, knew  both  community  as  well  as  family  posses^^ion  of  land. 

It  was  the  German  **  Feldgemeinschaft",  runrig,  or  co-partner  undtyst^m 
system,  rather  than  the  Slavic  communism  which  appears  to  becaesar  and 
contemplated  in  Caesar's  reference  to  the  Suevi  and  to  the 
Germans  in  general,  where  he  says:  no  one  among  them  has 
bounded  fields,  or  lands  which  belong  personally  to  himself;  but 
every  year  the  magistrates  and  the  chiefs  assign  the  lands  in 
such  quantity  and  in  such  place  as  they  judge  suitable  to  each 
family  living  in  the  common  society,  and  the  followins:  year 
they  oblige  them  to  go  elsewhere.**®  The  obscure  passage  in  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Gennania  of  Tacitus,**^**  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  organization  of  society  and 
the  occupation  of  the  land  which  I  have  just  sketched,  and 

'^  Achenbacb,  Haubergsgenosienschaflen  des  Siegerlandts^  1863. 

'^  Thus  in  the  Altmark,  there  are  Tillages  where  the  heads  of  families, 
under  the  presidency  of  their  Schiihen^  or  magistrates,  dcterniine  every 
evening  the  part  to  be  tilled  on  the  following  morning  (V.  Uuxthaut»en,  Land" 
Ikhe  Vtrfcusung^  i.  237).  The  same  thing  takes  place  here  and  there  on  the 
Jatic  Moor  (Hanssen  in  the  Archiv,  der  PoliL  (Ekon.,  iv.  48),  in  the  Danish 
island  of  Sylt  (ilanssen,  Falck's  Sckleswig-IIohtein.  Arc/nv.f  iv.  351),  in 
Lolhind  (Dahlmann,  Ddnische  Gtschichtt^  iii.  82),  and  in  Thuringia  (Lan« 
geihal,  Geschichte  der  deutschtn  Landwirthschaft^  i.  12). 

*^  Wiarda,  Asegahuch,  ii. 

*^  Olussen  in  Falck*s  iVetie  Staatsburgerliche  Magazin,  iii.  77et8eq.;  Hans- 
sen,  ditto,  vi.  i.  60. 

*^  *'  8ed  privati  ac  separati  agri  apud  eos  nihil  est,  neque  longius  anno 
remanere  uno  in  loco  incolendi  causa  licet** — De  Bell  GalL,  iv.  c  i.  **  Neque 
quisquam  agri  modum  certum  aut  fines  habet  proprios ;  sed  niagistratus  ac 
principes  in  annos  singulos  gentibus  cognationihusque  hominum  qui  una 
coierunt,  quantum,  et  quo  loco  visum  est,  agri  attribuunt,  atque  anno  post  alio 
transire  cogunt*' — ibid,,  vi.  c.  22. 

tto  «« Agri  pro  numero  cultorum,  ab  universis  per  vices  occupantur,  quos 
mox  inter  se  secundum  dignationem  ptirtiunuir:  facilitatv'm  purticudi  cam- 
perum  spatia  proestant.    Arva  per  annos  muUiut ;  et  superest  ager'*. 


FlmA, 


wh:  h  "Jiere  i«  erer}-  re^tfon  to  believe  preruled  during  every 
period  ofGennan  Liftonr.  A:  any  riie  we  have  evidence  in  the 
Salic  Law  of  the  existence  of  private  property  in  the  occiu  • 
rence  of"  pnram  alien  uai",**  **  campus  alienus*".** 
Bfa  ribvdoa  The  diiiribuuon  of  tlie  inhabitants  in  ancient  Ireland  was 
JS!^.'?  essentially  the  same  as  that  above  described;  but  it  offers  a  few 
interesting  peculiarit  es  which  help  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  some  obscure  points  in  the  development  of  the  European 
land  s\'stem. 

Each  FliitI*  had  his  Le$^  or  if  a  Rig  or  king,  his  Dun^  which, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  so  placed  in 
connection  with  other  Lfs^es  and  IhiHs^  as  to  suggest  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  military  system  capable  of  giving  mutual 
support.  This  disposition  may  have  been  connected,  as  I  have 
before  suggested,  with  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  tribes 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Aiihech  Tuatha  revolution.  Close 
to  these  Duns^  the  Sencleithef^  Bothac/is^  and  other  base  depen- 
dents of  the  loid,  erected  their  wicker  houses  and  formed  a 
village.  The  CMe^t  appear  to  have  lived  on  isolated  farms 
of  the  better  or  older  land  as  now,  forming  a  succession  of 
marks.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  free  Ciiles  and 
the  base  Ceiles  were  located  on  different  parts  of  the  estate. 

Such  a  distinction  existed  in  Wales  also.  Thus,  of  the  fifty 
Trefn^^  or  to^vnships  comprising  a  Com  mot,  or  half  Cantref,  in 
Korth  Wales,  twenty-four  were  occupied  by  freeholders,  sixteen 
by  Teogn  and  Aillts^  eight  were  Terra  Dominica  or  demesne 
lands  of  lords,  and  the  remaining  two  belonged  to  the  king.  So 
that  nearly  one-half  was  occupied  by  freeholders  corresponding 
to  the  Irish  JSaer  Ceiles;  and  nearly  one- third  by  Teogs  and 
Aitlts  corresponding  to  the  Irish  Doer  CMies  &nd  free  Fuidirs. 
One  of  the  king's  Trefs  was  called  the  Maer  Tref^  being  that 

»••  /:.  5a/.,27,  10. 

"»  Ihxd.,  27-8,  24,  26. 

••'  There  i«  an  Anglo-Saxon  Traf^  a  tent,  a  pavilion,  corresponding  to  the 
OM  French  TVe/,  which  is  probably  related  to  this  word,  and  perhaps  indi- 
es tes  its  original  application— a  portion  of  land  upon  which  was  built  a  good 
clnss  of  house.  In  Beowulf  there  is  the  combination  htarg  <rq/u?ii,tninsYated 
by  Thorpe  "tempUs".  The  Irish  Trthh  preseryes  the  original  meaning  t.f 
the  WfUli  Tr*?/,  a  lioinest^'ad  or  settlement. 


witu  Wales 
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in  which  his  Maer  or  steward  resided,***  and  the  other  was  for 
the  summer  pasture  of  his  cattle. 

The  term  Faeran  Fuidri,  or  Fuidirs^  land,  shows  that  the^wdirund; 
land  occupied  by  that  class  was  set  apart  from  the  personal 
domain  of  the  lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  occupied 
by  CHles  on  the  other.  It  consbted,  no  doubt,  of  the  unculti- 
vated border  lands  or  **  mark"  of  the  estates,  and  generally  the 
poorer  and  more  inaccessible  parts,  in  some  cases,  however, 
the  richer  class  of  free  Fuidira  appear  to  have  had  the  use 
of  good  land,  for  which  they  paid  a  heavy  rent, — ^for  it  was 
chiefly  this  class  that  could  be  rack-rented.  The  interest  of  the 
lord  was  to  have  as  much  ^aidir-land  as  possible,  *'  in  order", 
as  the  Crith  Gablach  says,  '^that  his  wealth  may  be  the 
greater";***  but  the  law,  by  making  his  rank  and  privileges 
depend  upon  the  number  of  his  Ciiles^  and  holding  him  respon- 
sible to  his  tribe  and  to  the  king  for  all  the  legal  liabilities  of 
the  strangers  he  may  bring  upon  his  lands,  limited  his  power 
to  convert  the  whole  of  his  land  into  i^aufir-land.  We  have  no  immber  of 
means  of  determining  accurately  the  number  of  the  two  classes  etc. ; 
of  CHles  or  tenants  in  a  TuaUi  having  either  freeholds,  or  hold- 
ing by  customary  tenure.  According  to  the  Crith  Gablach^  the 
six  grades  of  Flat/is  in  a  Ttiath,  below  the  Rig  or  chief,  should 
have  seventy-two  freehold  USiUs  and  eighty  base  Ceiles^  or  in 
all  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  number  of  CHlea  which 
each  grade  was  required  to  have  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified, 
was  different  in  different  places,  or  varied  both  ways,  that  is 
in  different  places  and  at  different  times;  for  according  to  a 
passage  in  another  MS.,*^  xh^Aire  DesaYidA  twelve  Ceilea  in- 
stead of  ten  as  in  the  Crith  Gablach;  the  ^{'r^^r^t  had  six  teen 
instead  of  twenty,  as  in  the  latter,  and  so  on.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  number  of  Ciilea  must  have  been  very 

''*  The  Maer  Tref  appenn  to  have  had  its  reprusentative  in  Irelaod  in  the 
Baxlt  Maotr  or  Stewards^  Town  or  place,  and  Ceathramhadh  Maoir  or  Aiaer 
qiiHrter.  The  latter  word  is  ttill  preterved  in  the  **  quarter  mearei"  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  which  were  not  apparently  full  qnnrtera  ofBaiU  Bio' 
ictchM^  or  three  ploughlands,  but  quarters  of  Ca^ie//- huida  or  horse- lands, 
which  were  about  the  same  extent  as  a  true  *'  quarter**. 

«•»  App.,  YoL  U.  p.  494 

"•i/.  4.22.  r.C./>.,  64,a. 
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considerable,  as  they  must  hare  fbnned  the  principal  part 
of  the  battalion  of  seven  hundred  men  which  each  TwUh  in 
ancient  times  was  bound  to  bring  into  the  field,  inasmuch  as 
Fuidin^  like  the  Welsh  Atlli*^  did  not  form  part  of  the  military 
array.     Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the  Welsh  Commit,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  more  than  half  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  held  by  some  kind  of  tenure  which  gave  them  a  fixed 
property  in  the  soil. 
•tter.t  or         Except  in  the  case  of  the  different  Rf-Aires^  whose  qualifi- 
er dcOM;    cations  in  land  are  giyen  in  the  Crith  Groblaeh^  and  estimated 
in  *'  cows*  grass*^,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  general 
extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  free  CiiU».     The  denomination  of 
land  used  in  several  counties  of  Ireland  of  i/art-land,  or  in 
its  English  form  of  ''  cow-lands**,  may  represent  some  of  thoee 
fi-eeholds  for  which  the  Bes-Tigi  was  a  cow,  the  amount  for  in- 
stance paid  by  the  Bruighfer^  one  of  the  higher  ranks  of  36^ 
Aires,      In  like  manner  the  CapellAaji6s  may  have  been  firee- 
holds,  which  paid  a  rent  of  a  horse.  They  may,  however,  have 
been  also  the  mensal  land  of  the  Aire  Fchtai  or  high  constable 
of  a  Crioch  or  territory.      In   Tipperary,  and  parts  of  the 
present  Queen's  and   King's  counties,  anciently  forming  the 
territories  of  the  O'CarroUs,   O'Dempseys,  and  O'Doynea  or 
Dunne,  the  CapeH-lvoid  contained  about  four  hundred  English 
acres.     In  Kilkenny  a  CapellAsind  was  only  about  one-third  of 
a  ploughland.     In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wicklow  the  cow 
or  i/ar^land  contained  thirty  great  acres,  the  precise  value  of 
which  I  do  not  know.      If  of  the  same  extent  as  in  Tipperary, 
namely   about  twenty  English    acres,  the  i/arMand  would 
contain  six  hundred  English  acres. 
Pobiie  land       Thosc  parts  of  the  lands  of  a  Tuath  which  were  not  ancient 
allodium,  or  which  had  not  become  so  by  lapsing  into  pre- 
scription, or  from  other  causes,  in  other  words,  those  parts 
which  did  not  form  the  estates  of  Flaths^  were  public  land,  the 
usufruct  of  part  of  which  belonged  of  right  to  every  free  man 
in  the  territory,  under  certain  laws  and  customs  administered 
fntiotiir     by  the  Rig  and  his  council.      In  process  of  time  estates  were 
into  Alio-     carved  out  of  this  public  land,  as  appanages  of  offices,  as  rewards 
for  public  services,  or  by  lapsing  into  prescription.    The  holders 
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of  such  estates  were  the  AireSy  and  as  such  were  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Ceiles  of  the  Rig,  The  king  with  the  consent  of  his 
council  might,  however,  grant  a  portion  of  it  as  allodium  at  once. 
It  is  probable  that  Magh  Aii^  now  the  plain  of  Boyle  in  Ros- 
common, was  public  land.  If  so,  one  of  the  earliest  authorities 
we  have  for  such  grants  of  allodium  out  of  the  public  domain 
is  the  oflFer  of  Medb  to  the  champion  Ferdiad  of  **  the  extent  of 
his  own  territory  of  the  level  plain  ofAi  free  of  tribute,  without 
purchase,  and  without  courts  or  legions,  without  peril  to  his 
son  and  to  his  grandson  and  to  their  descendants,  to  the  end 
of  time  and  life*',  etc. 

The  lands  granted  for  life  in  the  first  instance  generally  re- "''» •■♦•t«t 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  grantees  and  gj****  '** 
lapsed  into  perpetuity  land.    Thus  the  family  of  a  wealthy  Bd- 
Aire  might  pass  in  process  of  time  into  the  grade  of  Ftaih. 
The  holders  of  the  limited  estates  carved  out  of  the  public  land, 
resided  on  their  holdings,  which  were  scattered  over  a  certain 
part  of  the  country  like  the  middle  sized  farms  in  certain  dis- 
txicts  of  Ireland  at  present.     The  undivided  public  land  con-'^'*^"*^» 
stituted  the  common  land  properly  so  called,  the  Fearan  Fine 
or  tribe  land.     Every  free  man  had  a  right  to  the  usufruct  Jjjj^'^ 
of  a  portion  of  this  land,  but  was  bound  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  *^* 
according  to  his  share.     Thus  the  Oc-Aire  was  entitled  to  feed 
seven  cows  throughout  the  year  on  it,  and  left  one  of  them  as 
tribute.     All  Aires  had  similar  rights  according  to  their  rank. 
The  part  of  the  common  land  set  apart  for  the  common  grazing  Jjjj^^'jj*;^ 
was  the  Fearan  B6  le  Fine  or  land  of  the  tribe  cows.     All^**' 
citizens  by  birth  or  adoption  who  possessed  no  land  of  their 
own  were   entitled  to  establish  a  Selb  corresponding  to  the 
Danish  Toft  upon  the  common  land.     The  amount  of  land 
constituting  a  Selb  depended  upon  the  rank  of  the  occupant. 
The  original  measure  of  the  land  occupied  in  severalty  in  this 
way  appears  to  have  been  at  first,  that  is  in  very  early  times, 
only  the  extent  of  the  Faitche  or  lawn  of  Airis.     That  thisjftjjj, 
was  so  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Maigin  Digona,  or 
field  of  sanctuary,  was  coextensive  with  the  lawn.     Naturally 
the  right  of  protection  of  a  man  could  extend  on  the  common 
property  only  as  far  as  his  individual  domain.     The  limit  of 
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Maigin  sanctuaiy  was  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  or  Diguin  of  each 
lank  (cf.  Lat.  d'grn-itas,  Irish  diyuin^  gen.  digon'a)^  and  was 
determined  by  throwing  an  instrument  called  the  Cnairi<echf 
which  was  probably  a  sledge  hammer.*®' 

'*'  The  following  passage  describes  the  Cnairsech,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  employed  to  measure  the  extent  of  sanctuary. 

"  There  was  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  men  of  Eriu,  held  on  Sliabh 
Fua'U  [t.e.  Colt  or  Cuili  ]  in  Magh  Bregh,  namely ,  thuir  bishops,  and  their 
OilamhSf  and  their  Flaths,  and  their  Filid/iSf  and  tlieir  SuithSf  and  their 
SeanoirSf  and  the  Maigin  Set  of  every  grade  was  determined  in  thnt  Ddi 
(meeting),  both  of  the  grades  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Tuath  (t.e.  of  the  laity); 
and  that  was  written  by  the  men  of  Eriu  in  the  Cos  Aldr  na  Sean,  and  here 
it  is  :  i,e.  a  Bd  Aire,  a  full  man,  the  measure  of  his  Diguin,  i.e.  the  Maigin 
Digona  is  measured  according  to  it. 

"  The  Cnairsech,  twelve  fists  is  itK  length,  fiom  the  iron  to  the  place  where 
its  horn  is  fastened  upon  it, — its  Fochairt  i,t.  itf*  haft ;  the  distance  which  the 
B6  Air<i  could  cast  this  from  him  wiiile  sitting  at  the  duor  of  iiis  house,  was 
the  extent  of  the  BdAireU  Maigin  Digona  around  [or  for*]  his  Seds;  and  twice 
this  for  the  Aire  Desa;  and  double  tliat  for  each  grade  from  that  up  to  the 
Jiig  Tuaiha,  i.e.  four  throws  and  three  score  for  a.  Rig  jTtiaMa;  and  it  is  on  the 
Faithche  these  casts  are  reckoned  for  every  Maigin  Digona;  aiid  it  is  where 
they  are  cast  from  [namely],  the  place  where  it  was  always  usual  for  them 
to  sit". 

"Ri  Ruirechsi  It  is  these  who  have  kings,  i.e.  the  Ri  Cuiddh  and  the  R 
Erind^ — their  Maigin  Digona  extends  as  far  on  either  side  as  [that]  of  t!ie 
Cimarb  of  Patrick,  and  that  is  their  Maigin  Digona;  and  so  it  is  also  with  the 
\^Gradh']  Ecailsi  [church  grades]  and  Ecna,  am  Filidh;  but  the  Eclais  Glain 
owe  double  both  of  Pennait  and  of  Eiric,  although  not  having  double  Maigin^, 

*'  Or  thus:— one  thousand  p.-ices  is  the  Maigin  of  a  saint  or  bishop,  or  of  an 
AibiUeoirj  or  of  a  Deoraidh  Z>^(a  pilgrim),  even  though  it  should  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  tieid  that  he  is;  and  two  thousand  paces  for  every  Cathair  Ataig 
(bishop*B  seat),  because  the  Diguin  of  the  grades  of  the  Church  is  greater  when 
they  become  entitled  to  have  a  Cain  of  seven  Cumafs  claimed  f  jr  them ;  t.«. 
the  difference  of  Enecland  which  exists  between  the  bishop  and  the  grades 
of  the  Church  under  him,  in  the  same  proi)ortion  must  be  the  [difference]  of 
their  Maigin'*,  MS.  Brit  Mua,  Egerton^  88,  53  bb  and  54  aa. 

A  flesc^  that  is,  a  wand  or  pointless  spear,  was  ut^ed  for  similar  purposes, 
such  as  the  trespass  of  cattla  The  i^ersun  who  threw  it  was  called  the 
Flescachf  a  word  which  is  glossed  in  the  law  MS.  H.  S  18,  as  the  son  of  a 
slave  of  a  Fluth,  that  is  the  persoa  who  threw  the  flesc  in  case  of  trespass,  was 
selected  from  among  the  strongest  of  the  retainers  of  the  lord.  The  measure  of 
sanciuory  should,  liowever,  be  made  by  the  ^iVe  himself. 

In  a  note  to  the  Criih  Gablach  (vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  488,  note  537),  I  have 
described  the  Cnairsech  as  a  kind  of  crooked  Ftnff  shod  with  iron,  but  the 
description  given  above  shows  that  it  was  probably  a  sledge.  Perhaps  the 
custom  of  throwing  the  sledge  in  Scotland  may  have  been  connected  with  this 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  amount  of  land  a  c»f<?nfc  ©' 

lanrt  In 

freeman  below  the  rank  of  an  Aire  was  entitled  to  the  usufruct  nunfmctof 

,  •  freemen  uot 

of.  The  Oc-Aire  hem^r  entitled  to  the  grazing  of  two  cumals  ^ires, 
or  six  cows,  exclusive  of  the  grass  of  the  seventh  cow  left  as 
tribute,  the  simple  freeman  was  perhaps  entitled  to  the  grazing 
of  one  Cumal  of  three  cows.  In  Wales  it  was  five  Erics  or 
acres,  which  would  be,  in  the  then  state  of  agriculture,  about 
as  much  as  in  Ireland.***     A  person  holding  this  amount  of  land 

ciutom.  Jacob  Grimm  gires  numerous  examples  of  a  similar  custom  in  Ger- 
man j.  The  following  passage  shows  that  a  citizen  could  give  protection  to  an- 
other  citizen  who  had  committed  a  homicide  during  a  period  of  six  weeks  and 
three  dajrs  within  the  town,  and  could  eren  ac^company  him,  his  sanctuary 
extending  on  such  occasions  as  far  as  he  could  throw  a  farrier's  hammer. 

^  Welcher  burger  also  Terr  fresneti,  dass  er  einen  andern  burger  oder  gast 
Hblos  tete  und  machte  derselb  burger,  in  welchs  hus  er  ze  liechtensteig 
entrinnen  aid  kommen  mochte,  soUte  da  vor  herren,  friinden  und  Tor 
meniglichen  sicher  sin  und  ufenthalt  haben  sechs  wuchen  und  dri  tag,  und 
nach  dem  zil  und  tagen  eond  in  die  burger  uf  die  rinkmur  derselben  statt, 
wohin  er  will,  beleiteu.  und  war  er  werfen  mag,  oder  mit  seiner  Unken  hand 
roit  einem  beschlaghammer  wirft,  dahinnen  sind  sie  in  ouch  sicher  von 
meniglichen  beleiten  und  mit  fiiro'*.  Liechtenstein.  Stat,  (a.d.  1400)Tscudi, 
ChrotL  Belv.  i.  607*,  quoted  in  Grimm's  Deutsche  Rechts-AUerthumer^  S.  55. 

In  the  following  example  ihe  coulter  of  a  plough  is  used: 

**  Die  ensall  mit  verder  hebben  up  der  weide,  dan  een  man,  so  binnen  do 
hofstad  ist,  die  den  kerkenpost  (Thurpfosten)  in  seinem  arm  helt  und  werpen 
mag  mist  einem  plugkolter'*.    Luttinger  Ho/recht,  quoted  in  Grimm's  EechtS' 
Alterthumer,  &  61. 

The  extent  of  jurisdiction  was  also  maiked  in  many  places  in  Germany  by 
throwing  a  jarelin,  and  a  similar  practice  prevails  down  to  the  present  time 
in  the  city  of  Cork. 

The  tradition  of  this  right  of  sanctuary  which  legally  belonged  to  eveiy 
Airt,  and  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  duty,  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
harbouring  of  criminals  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  not  a  sympathy  for 
crime.  The  injustice  inflicted  by  the  English  laws  as  they  were  applied  in 
Ireland  has  made  the  Irish  peasant  cling  with  more  tenacity  to  traditions  of 
the  ancient  laws  of  his  own  country  than  the  peasants  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

^^  The  Kote-Sitlan  or  cotsetlers  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  are  gene- 
rally described  as  poor  free  men  suffered  to  settle  on  the  lord's  estate,  but  they 
were  more  probably  freemen  who  had  settled  on  their  share  of  the  common 
land,  of  which  the  lord  had  legally  the  dominion,  but  under  the  feudal  system 
in  many  cases  claimed  to  have  the  fee.  According  to  the  RectUudinea  Sin' 
gularum  Personarum^  **  he  ought  to  have  five  acres;  more  if  it  be  the  custom". 
AncUnt  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England^  p.  185 ;  see  also  Kemble,  The 
Saxons  in  England^  i.  8l'8. 
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^J2;^«^ypi  (lid  not  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship ;  he  could  not  be  bail 
or  witness,  and  unless  he  had  among  his  own  Fine  or  family  an 
Aire  who  could  legally  represent  him,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the 
protection  of  some  Flath  or  form  a  gild  or  partnership  with  others 
in  a  similar  position  with  himself.  Such  a  gild  or  partnership 
consisted  of  from  four  to  eight,  or  perhaps  more,  freemen,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Rig  and  his  council,  appear  to  have 
been  permitted  to  appropriate  and  fence  off  a  portion  of  the 
common  land  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  their  individual  rights. 
From  the  use  of  the  terms  Fearan  Comtnaitches,  Fearan  corn- 
aide  criHie^  and  Fearan  Congilia  Fine^  it  would  appear  that 
certain  parts  of  the  common  land  were  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  partnership  of  this  kind  was  regarded  as  a  solemn  act, 
and  w^s  entered  into  in  the  presence  of  three  Aires ^  one  of 
whom  was  generally  a  functionary  called  the  Aire  Cosraing^ 
and  with  solemn  formalities,  pledges  being  given  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  mutual  engagements.*"  The  final  establishment  of  the 
fences  by  which  the  enclosure  of  the  common  land  was  com- 
pleted, was  fully  effected  in  the  tenth  year.  Partnerships  of 
this  kind  were,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  section,  the 
origin  of  the  medieval  gilds ;  and  the  solemn  formalities  above 
alluded  to  may  have  been  accompanied  by  religious  ceremonies 
in  pagan  times. 

their  adTu.  The  chicf  advantage  of  such  a  partnership  was  that  the  joint 
possession  qualified  one  of  them  to  be  an  Aire^  and  conse- 
quently to  be  eligible  to  act  as  pledge,  witness,  and  represen- 
tative generally  on  all  legal  and  public  occasions.  As  Dire  or  * 
"  Wergild",  honour  price,  etc.,  were  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  family  of  the  person  killed,  wounded,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured in  person  or  property,  such  a  partnership  enabled  the 
poorer  freemen  to  maintain  their  privileges.  In  a  subsequent 
section  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  connection  between  this 
custom  and  frankpledge,  and  the  representation  of  the  commons. 

FtMir  Free  Fuidira  could  also  enter  into  such  partnerships  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  some  of  the  privileges  of  CHles^  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  representative  Fuidir  of  the 

***  See  note,  pc$t^  p.  clxzxL 
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Cuig  Ratli  Cedach.^^  Where  a  co-tenancy  or  Commaitches 
was  established,  a  small  village  grew  up ;  this  also  took  place 
on  the  estates  of  Flaths  where  Fuidir  co-tenancies  exis- 
ted. 

Analogous  partnerships  existed  in  Wales  under  the  name  of  JJ^^p 
Cyvar.^^      The   tillage  land   of  such   a  partnership   usually  *° '•^•'^ 
consisted  of  twelve  J^tr5,  and  was  called  a  Magl^  or  Magyl,  that 
is,  a  bond  or  knot,  obviously  because  it  was  the  tilled  land  and 
not  the  pasturage  or  wood  land  that  constituted  the  bond  of 
union*     Each  copartner  had  his  share  of  the  land,  so  that  the 
crops  were  not  in  common,  but  the  labour  was ;  one  ploughed, 
another  provided  the  iron  for  the  implements,  a  third  the  oxen, 
and  so  on.     Weeding  and  repairing  of  fences,  as  in  Ireland, 
were  done  by  each  co-partner  on  his  own  share.  The  partnership 
was  entered  into  appjirently  with  certain  formalities,  pledges 
were  given  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  breaches  of  it 
were  punishable  by  fines.     As  in  Ireland,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  these  copartnerships    had   considerable   political 
importance.     Traces  of  such  partnerships  in  Scotland,  similar  in  Scotland, 
to  the  Irish   Fuidir  co-tenancies,  came  down  to   our   own 
time,  in  the  case  of  land  hired  for  grazing  by  three  or  four 
persons.     In  Friesland  and  the  polder  lands  of  Holland  andnndinFriet- 
Belgium,  similar  partnerships  also  existed  in  medieval  times, 
as  I  shall  mention  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  origin  of 
gilds.      In  Lombardy  also  there  were  formerly  many  partner- 
ships of  several  peasant  families,  who  cultivated  land  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families.*'* 

We  may  assume  that  wherever  in  Ireland  the  land  was  cul- 
tivated in  modem  times  according  to  the  rundale  or  runrig  Rund«ie  «r 
system,  the  custom  arose  from  the  previous  existence  of  co-  reiict  of 
partnerships,  either  otFuidira,  of  free  men,  or  of  another  kind, 
of  which  I  shall  have  much  to  say  presently,  namely,  Comorbs 
of  small  estates.     It  is  probable  that  where  the  land  is  culti- 

*'"  AnUt  p.  cxzv. 

*^^  See  Ancient  Laws  and  InstituUi  of  Wales,  p.  158,  c.  xxiT.  §  1-29;  p. 
888,  xl.  §.  24 ;  p.  440,  bk.  ri.  §  29;  p.  854,  six,  f.  2. 

*^*  Jacini,  La  proprieta  fondiaria  e  U  popolazione  agrxcoh  in  Lowbardia* 
Milano,  1854,  i.  199. 
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vated  in  this  way  on  the  continent,  the  custom  had  a  similar 
origin,  and  that  the  German  '*  Feldgemeinschaft"  arose  on 
ginally  as  in  Ireland  from  the  three  sources  just  mentioned. 
When  tillage  increased  among  jomt  occupiers  of  either  clasSf- 
the  arable  and  meadow  land  would  be  divided  into  strips  as  I 
have  before  described;  the  bog  and  mountain  remaining  un- 
divided and  common  to  all/" 
'^Biu*'^'  The  relations  of  co-partners  on  the  public  lands  with  one 
another,  and  with  their  neighbours,  such  as  cases  of  trespass, 
and  generally  the  use  of  the  public  woods,  bogs,  etc.,  were  re- 
gulated by  special  laws  called  Brughrechta,  administered  by  an 

the  Bn*/j;A  Aire^  callcd  the  Bruighfer^  who  in  many  of  his  functions  cor- 
responded to  the  **  iMarkvogt"  of  the  Germans.  He  was  also 
public  hospitaller;  the  public  functionaries  were  entertained  at 
his  house  when  engaged  in  judicial  and  other  eyres.     The 

Swn^^*  Br?/gr/i  or  house  of  the  Bruighfer^  would  also  be  naturally 
the  centre  about,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  a  village 
would  grow  up.  But  there  would  be  an  important  diflFerence 
between  the  persons  who  would  gather  round  such  a  reridence 
and  that  of  a  Flath  or  lord.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  vil- 
lage would  be  Bothachsy  FuidivHy  and  other  persons  without 
political  rights  in  the  state ;  those  in  the  former,  freemen  holding 
common  land,  workers  in  metals,  and  others  who  owed  allegiance 
to  no  lord  except  the  Rig^  to  whom  all  alike  owed  it.  This 
class  of  persons,  by  forming  partnerships,  could  elect  a  represen- 
tative Aire,  and  thus  enjoy  full  rights  of  citizenship  by  depu- 

J'bwo^h^'  tation.  The  Brugh^*  village  consequently  possessed  a  political 
importance  not  enjoyed  by  the  manorial  ones.     It  was  in  fact 

t73  «<xhere  are  three  Selbs  [t  e,  kinds  of  possessions  in  land]  that  do  not 
feed  [t.e.  contribute],  cows  under  those  kinds  of  trespasses  [ue.  in  which  cows 
are  not  subject  to  those  vanous  kinds  of  trespass-fines],  namely,  the  Ru 
(or  wood),  and  the  Roilbe  (mountain),  and  the  Foach  (marshes  or  wastes  7) 
of  a  Tuathf  because  it  is  Forgabs  that  are  generally  upon  them,  for  all 
cattle  go  on  the  Diraind  (waste  or  mountain  land)  in  the  same  way  [i.  e.  with 
equal  right]".    MS.  H,  8.  18.  p.  18. 

^*  Gcthic  Baurgs,  Anglo-Saxon  Burh,  cf.  0.  Norse  Burskap,  right  of  citizen- 
ship, Bursprak,  a  place  of  assembly.  Although  the  idea  of  a  fortress  is 
usually  connected  with  a  Burgh,  it  was  not  necessarily  one,  as  is  shown  by 
the  definition  gi^en  of  one  in  the  Lombard  laws  of  Luitprand :  '*  domorum  oon- 
gretioque  mura  uou  clausa"  (Lib.  iii.  c.  8.  ann.  932). 
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the  prototype  of  a  borough  town ;  we  have  not  only  the  root  of 
the  name,  but  also  the  fiee  population  owing  allegiance  only 
to  the  Rig  or  king  of  the  Tuath,  the  germs  of  a  representative 
system,  and  a  local  magistrate  ];iot  b^onging  to  the  Flatii 
class. 

There  were  diflFerent  ranks  of  Bruighfert.     The  title  ap-diifcr«i» 
pears  to  have  been  given  in  the  first  place  to  such  rich  farmers  Arnt^Vtafr 
as  acted  as  local  magistrates  of  a  district  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned.    The  residence  of  the  chief  Bruiqhfer  of  a  TuaHi  had  *^  'Sr^, 

*^   '  or  a  Bntgh 

annexed  to  it  a  Forus  or  "  Forum",  where  the  election  of  the  Riq  *?•  ?.*•"  ^' 

'  ^  eiecuon  of 

Tuatlia^  and  of  his  Tandiste  or  successor,  took  place,  and  where  JJJ^^* 
certain  public  assemblies  were  held.  The  Brugh  or  court  of 
the  chief  Bruighfer  of  a  province,  was  the  Forus  where  the 
election  of  the  provincial  king  took  place.  There  appear  to 
have  been  six  such  courts.  A  provincial  Bruighfer  was  a 
man  of  importance  and  rank.  JUanach,  the  father  of  Emer^ 
wife  of  Cuchulaindy  was  a  Bruighfer  of  this  class.  The  Brugh 
of  such  a  magistrate  together  with  its  neighbouring  village  might 
be  considered  as  a  royal  borough,  a  title  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Bruree,  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
In  such  towns  the  Bruighfer  would  be  an  important  personage. 
As  the  Aire  Cosraing,  or  chief -d.fr«  Fine^  an  officer  who  appears 
to  have  corresponded  in  functions  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  Ge- 
refa",  .ww  specially  connected  with  the  class  of  persons  who 
dwelt  in  such  a  town  or  in  the  surrounding  district,  it  is 
probable  that  he  also  had  his  residence  and  Forus  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  commonalty  would  consequently  berepwien. 
represented  in  courts  and  assemblies  by  the  Aire  Fine,  and  borough; 
by  the  elected  members  of  the  freemen  partnerships  or 
gilds.  In  a  Brugh,  or  borough  town,  the  Bruighfer  per- the  i»i^*. 
formed  the  function  of  a  "  prepositus"  or  mayor;  the  latter na»y<»s 
term  appears,  however,  to  have  come  from  Alaer,  a  baillie  or 
steward.  The  **  Tunginus''  of  a  Salic  village  performed  many 
of  the  functions  of  a  Bruighfer;  he  was  judge  of  the  district, 
called  the  courts,  summoned  the  witnesses,  and  controlled  the 
whole  township.  A  Salic  village  having  a  *'  Tunginus'\  re- 
sembled an  Irish  Brugh  town  also  in  not  being  under  the  im- 
mediate dominion  of  a  lord.     The  Brugh  town  corresponded  to 
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tk9Bn»fk    the  primitive  Saxon    Burgh,  and   the  Brugh  court,  to   the 
■entedthr  *•  Burghmoot".     So  long  as  the  Brugh  township  had  only  a 
Bvgbi       small  village  whose  inhabitants  occupied  themselves  exclusively 
with  agriculture,  the  business  of  the  court  would  be  confined 
dtrtfopmcot  to  cases  arising  out  of  trespass,  boundaries,  etc.     But  as  the 
town  Into  ft  town  grew  up,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  as  artizans  and 
others  not  directly  occupied  with  agriculture  settled  in  it,  the 
court  would  gradually  lose  its  agricultural  character,  and  with- 
out essentially  altering  its  jurisdiction,  would  become  more 
important.     The  increased  density  of  the  population  would  re- 
quire a  more  effective  police,  and  judicial  eyres  of  the  king's 
court  would  be  more  regularly  held  in  it.    In  Ireland  physical 
and  political  circumstances  prevented  the  development  of  the 
Burgh  beyond  the  stage  of  a  rural  village,  or  at  most  a  very 
small  town.     In  Gaul,  where  circumstances  were  more  favour- 
able for  such  development,  we  accordingly  find  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  cities  having  municipal  organization  existed 
before  the  conquest  of  Cassar.     These  cities  I  believe  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  way  just  described, 
flietowni  of     The  villages  and  towns  which  grew  up  on  the  estates  of  the 
rwnJShj    Flaths  or  lords,  were  governed  by  his  Maer  or  steward,  and 
'as  they  were  necessarily  more  numerous  than  the  free  Burghs^ 
it  may  be  that  this  name,  which  was  originally  that  of  the  pro- 
vost of  a  lord,  came  in  time  to  be  applied  also  to  the  elected 
prepositus  of  a  free  Burgh. 

THE    FAMILY   AND    THE    CLAN. 

A  word  has  already  been  several  times  used  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  pages,  namely,  Fine^  which  must  be  fully 
explained  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  course  of  des- 
cent of  property  among  the  Irish,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tenures  by  which  land  was  held  by  the  several  classes  of 
occupiers. 

M«ftuiug  of  The  word  Fine  or  Finead  literally  means  Family  or  House,  and 
in  the  laws  was  used  principally  in  three  senses :  first,  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to  all  those  related  by  blood  within 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  second,  the  lord  and  his  CHUb^ 
Fuidira,  and  other  dependents:  and  third,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
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a  Tuath  who  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  the  Cities  and  dependents  of 
the  Rig  or  chief.  The  whole  of  the  recognized  members  of  a  Fine^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  particular  family,  constituted  the  Fine  Duthaig  or 
hereditary  family,  embracing  all  within  the  degree  of  consan- 
guinity entitled  to  inherit  property,  or  liable  to  pay  mulcts  or 
fines.  Fine,  in  this  sense,  corresponded  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Maegth,  and  extended  to  the  seventeenth  degree.  To  this  ex- 
tent relatives  by  blood  were  entitled,  in  default  of  heirs,  to  a 
share  in  the  Dibad  or  property  of  a  deceased  person. 

The  whole  Fine  Duthaig  included  several  stages  of  consan-  BraaeiMs  of 
guinity: — 1.  the  Cindfine,  or  children,  the  sons  having  the* 
foreright;  2.  the  Bruindfiney  from  bruind,  the  womb,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  heiresses  or  daughters  of  the  Gradh  Fine 
or  nobility  inheriting  property  in  their  own  right;  3.  the 
Geljine,  which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for  all  re- 
latives to  the  fifth  degree,  and  sometimes  for  the  relatives  to  the 
fifth  degree  exclusive  of  the  direct  heirs.  These  constituted 
the  family  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  From  the  Gelfine 
branched  off,  4.  the  Derh/ine,  which  included  relatives  from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth  degree ;  5.  the  Jarfine^  or  relatives  firom 
the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  degree ;  and,  6.  the  Indfine^  or  re- 
latives from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  degree.  Beyond 
the  latter  degree,  the  Fine  merged  into  a  Duthaig  Daine,  that 
15,  the  nation  at  large,  who  were  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
Dibad,  or  property  of  deceased  persons,*'*  or  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  amerciaments  on  account  of  crimes,  etc.,  ex- 
cept those  of  their  own  special  Fine  within  the  recognized 
degrees  of   consani^uinity.*'*       The   Gelfine  were   the  repre- 

*'*  Welsh  Di/aiihy  unappropriated  property  of  any  kind. 

*^*  **  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  land,  it  is  divided  equally  upon  the 
Fines;  they  are  counted  backwards".  This  is  explained  as  follows:  **ue, 
tlic  Dibad  is  diyided  between  the  three  FtMt ;  t.«.  the  [Z>er6]  Fine,  the  Jar- 
ffne^  and  the  Indfine^, 

**  From  the  chiefs  of  the  Fine  the  GabalU  [spreading  branches]  are  reckoned, 
in  order  to  keep  out  strangers**.  The  commentary  on  this  is  as  follows :  **t.«. 
the  man  is  a  Gaball  [branch]  who  has  grown  off  the  Gelfine ;  the  Gaball  to 
whom  tlie  pfttrimoiiy  is  confirmed,  %.e,  the  Derhfine ;  t.«.  this  it  in  cose  the 
five  men  of  the  Gelfine  should  have  died ;  it  is  then  the  patrimony  is  divided 
among  the  three  Finee ;  there  is  no  woman  Comorb  in  it**. 

U    B 
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TTi*  CoMdigfatativea  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  family  or  House: 

of  the  /tee.  •  /»      •! 

they  formed  a  kind  of  family  council  styled  Cuicer  na  Fine, 
or  the  five   G:tals  or  pledges  of  the  family.      As  they    re- 
piepentcd  the  roots  of  the  spreading  branches  of  the  family, 
they  were  also  called  the  cute  mera  na  Fine,  or  the  five  fingers 
of  the  Fine.     When  property,  in  default  of  direct  heirs,  passed 
to  the  collateral  heirs,  the  Gelfine  received  the  inheritance  in 
the  first  instance,  and  assumed  all  the  responsibilities  attached 
to  it.     Ih  default  of  relatives  within  the  fifth  degree,  the  pro- 
perty pas^d  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  Fines.^^ 
RemoteiT        Thosc   whose   degree    of   consanguinity   was    doubtful   or 
«ired;         obscure  constituted  what  was  called  the  DubJiTie,  or  obscure 
Fine.     They  were   received  into  the  Fine  Duthaig  by  a  pro- 
mode  of       cess  called  a  Fir  Caire,  or  true  calling,  that  is,  the  person  claim- 
claim  to      ing  to  be  of  a  Fine  was  called  before  a  sworn  jury  of  Noillechs,^ 
/£m;  or  persons  legally  qualified  to  hold  an  inquisition  into  the  claim. 

If  the  result  of  the  inquisition  left  the  matter  in  doubt,  the 
claim  was  determined  by  Cranncur^  or  lot.  There  were  many 
ways  of  casting  lots,  but  the  principal  one  consisted  in  putting 
thi»ee  stones— oi>e  n?d,   one  white,  one  black — into  a  box  or 

*'  If  it  be  divided  into  fifths,  fo  phall  also  the  crimee  [».e.  the  liabilities] 
extend  even  to  the  ctripping  of  the  hearth,  but  one -fourth  goes  to  the  Find' 
fine**.  This  is  explained  in  the  conimentarj  thus :  "*  i.e.  it  is  in  the  same  wajr 
they  are  bound  to  paj  the  liabilities  of  their  correlatires ;  because  just  as 
thej  divide  the  LHhady  they  shall  also  divide  the  liabilities**. 

**  From  seventet^n  the}'  are  separated  so  that  they  are  [not]  a  Duthaig  do 
Fine ;  i.e.  from  the  seventeen  men  oat ;  and  here  it  is  thej  are  separated  so 
that  they  are  not  a  Duthaig  Fine  from  that  out,  but  a  Duthaig  Daine***  AfS. 
H.  2.  15.  T.C.D.  The  wordd  <' divided  equally**  in  the  text  of  i.he  preceding 
extract  from  the  laws  refer  to  the  coequal  numbers  of  each  Fine^  and  not  to 
the  several  Fints^  as  their  shares  were  not  equal.  Thus  the  Dfrl^fine  appear 
to  have  been  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  whole  inheritance ;  the  Jarfine^  to 
two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half,  and  the  Indjine  to  the  residue. 

t77  «  Gelfine  co  cuicer  ( Gelfine  as  far  as  five),  i.e,  it  is  five  that  make  a 
Gelfine,  It  is  they  who  assume  the  liabilities  and  receive  the  properties  of 
their  near  relatives,  or  of  the  branch  of  the  family  which  has  the  nearest  claim 
to  the  Z>i6orf  (property),  that  is  of  every  Dibad  derivable  from  it".  MS.  H, 
2.  15.  T.CD.p.  U.  col.  b. 

^^  See,  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  500,  note  558  In 
Wales  also  a  claimant  was  bound  to  prove  that  ho  belonged  to  the  &aulj. 
See  Ancient  Laws,  208,  15;  d97,  1. 
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bag;  the  claimant  was  then  obliged  to  draw  until  he  drew 
either  the  black  or  white  stone ;  if  the  former,  he  lost,  if  the 
latter,  he  won,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Fine,  This  process  of 
drawing  lots  was  sometimes  resorted  to  in  criminal  cases  also. 
But  in  trials  for  serious  crimes  the  test  was  far  more  severe. 

Strangers  could  likewise  be  adopted  into  a  Fine:  such  persons  Adoption 
were  called    Mic  Faesma^  or  children  of  adoption.      They 
constituted  the  Fine  Tacair  or  Fine  by  aflBliation.     When  a 
person  was  adopted  into  a  Fine,  a  Trebaire,  that  is,  a  house- 
holder, entered  into  an  oral  contract   with  the  head  of  the 
Fine,  and   paid  a  fine  for  the  Faeeam   or.   adoption.       '^^^'leS?  **'d 
Mic  Faeema,  or  adopted  children,  participated  in  the  succession  Jjj,"*"" 
to  property  only  in  the  proportion  specified  in  the  contract  of 
adoption  entered  into  when  the  Trebaire  gave  bail.     The  Afac 
Faesma  or  adopted  son  of  a  Gelfine,  was  entitled  in  general,  when 
not  forced  on  the  Fine,  to  his  share  of  chattels  and  land ;  the  Mao 
Faesma  of  the  Derbjine  did  not  participate  in  land.     When 
persons  were  adopted  without  force  or  violence,  the  fine  for 
the  Fatsam  or  protection  was  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
persons  adopting  them.     A  Rig,  or  king,  paid  seven  Cnmah,i*mv^^tix[ 
or  twenty -one  cows;  the  Flath  paid  half  the  amount  of   the 
Rig;  a  woman  Comarb  or  co-heiress  paid  two  Cumals,  or  six 
cows;  an  Oc-Aire  and  a  Bo- Aire  also  paid  each  two  cumals. 
When  these  fines  were  paid,  the  adopted  person  could  establish  a 
Selb  or  occupancy  on  the  land  of  the  Fine,     A  person  of  this 
class,   if  unanimously   adopted   by  a  Fine,  might  become    a 
member  of  it  on  payment  of  one-seventh  of  those  fines ;  but 
in  this  case  he  did  not  acquire  the  right  of  establishing  a  Seib. 
When  any  one  was  kept  on  Faesam  or  under  protection  without 
the  legal  sanction  of  the  Fine  having  been  obtained,  the  branch 
of  the  family  so  keeping  him  was  bound  to  provide  for  his  main- 
tenance by  a  Cis-nincis  or  special  allowance,  like  what  was 
provided  for  those  having  claims  for  support  on  their  imme- 
diate kinsmen,  such  as  aged  parents,  uncles,  etc.     This  Cis  or 
rent   was  usually  seven  Vumals,  when  he  was  not  kept  in 
opposition  to  the  Fine,  otherwise  he  was  only  entitled  to  the 
price  of  his  labour — that  is,  he  was  considered  a  mere  labourer 
of  the  man  who  kept  him.     This,  provision  was  obviously 
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made  to  check  the  introduction  of  strangers,  and  appears  to 
Lave  been  very  necessary  for  preventing  Maths  from  getting 
about  them  too  great'a  number  of  mercenaries. 

The  sons  of  Irishwomen  by  Albanachs  or  Scotchmen  were 
included  under  the  term  Glasjine — that  is,  kindred  from 
beyond  the  sea. 

fxSeiMuid'       '^^^  ^^^^  Occoinail  consisted  of  exiles  and  of  those  who  from 

emignnta.  various  causcs  had  left  the  country :  these  and  their  descendants 
within  a  certain  degree  of  consanguinity  were  entitled,  if  free 
from  crime,  to  claim  to  be  received  back  and  affiliated  to  their 
respective  branches  of  the  FineSy  under  the  Breiha  Fir  Caire 
or  judgments  of  true  calling.  If  they  failed  to  prove  their 
claim  to  be  affiliated  directly  to  any  branch  of  the  Fine^  their 
rights  were  extinguished.  In  such  case  they  might  however 
establish  a  claim  to  belong  to  the  Duthaig  Daine  or  nation,  that 
is,  to  acquire  the  right  of  citizenship.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  when  the  rights  of  this  category  of 
kinsmen  to  be  admitted  to  a  Fine  Duthaig  became  extinct. 
In  Wales  it  did  not  become  so  until  the  ninth  degree,  which 
would  correspond  to  the  Derhjine   in  Ireland.*'* 

Kindred  of  The  term  Dergjlne,  or  *'  red-lianded",  or  Fine  Fingolach,  was 
applied  to  those  who  killed,  or  attempted  to  kill,  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Finey  in  order  to  get  their  Dihad  or  property.  They 
and  their  descendants  were  excluded  from  the  Duthaig  or  right 
of  inheritance,  that  is  from  the  benefits  of  the  Fine;  the  share  of 
Dihad  to  which  they  might  otherwise  have  become  entitled 
went  to  pay  the  liabilities  brought  upon  their  nearest  of  kin 
by  their  crimes. 

FUfCU  Fine  in  the  second  sense  consisted  in  the  first  place  of  the 

children,  brethren,  and  other  relatives  of  the  Flath,  that  is, 
his  own  Fine  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  addition  of 
all  those  under  his  protection,  namely,  his  Saer  and  Daer  CHles^ 
Bothachs  and  Fuidirs^  who  paid  him  rents,  and  who  were  known 
under  the  collective  name  of  the  Fine  Cis  F/atha,  or,  the 
Lord's  tribute  and  rent-paying  Fine  The  free  and  base  Ciiles^ 
who  formed  part  of  this  Fine^  wcic  specially  distinguished  as 

«''•  Ancient  Law9,  pp.  83,  84,  §§  1,  2. 
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the  Fine  fognwna,  A  Fine  in  the  second  sense  thus  embraced 
a  number  of  families  or  Fines  of  the  first-class.  A  Fine  iu 
the  third  sense  embraced  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  Tuathf  and 
therefore  consisted  in  turn  of  a  number  of  Fines  of  the  second 
class.  The  Fine  of  a  lord  constituted  a  Cland  in  its  more  tim  •]«■  : 
limited  sense;  but  Cland  in  its  territorial  and  general  sense 
comprised  all  the  Flaths  of  a  Tvath  with  their  respective  Fines. 
It  was  sometimes  used  in  a  still  more  general  sense  to  desig- 
nate all  the  Tuaths  governed  by  chiefs  of  the  same  blood. 

Each  of  the  smaller  clans  comprising  a  great  clan  gradually  •iao  »•»«• 
assumed  a  distinctive  surname,  though  they  oflen  continued  to 
be  included  under  the  chief  clan  name.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
identity  of  clan  name  among  the  Irish,  as  among  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks,  does  not  necessarily  imply  community  of  origin. 
The  clan  names  of  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  O'Sullivan,  w«r« 
MacCarthy,  like  the  Greek  Homerids  in  Chios,  the  Codrids, 
the  Butids,  the  Roman  ^milii,  Julii,  or  Fabii,  are  not  neces- 
sarily patronymics, — indeed  could  not  be,  except  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  anything  more  than  eponyms. 

This  view  of  the  organization  of  the  family  and  of  the  Clan  v*  Oaisot'a 
or  Clandf  as  it  really  was  in  Ireland,  at  least  in  early  times,  ^J^®' ^'^ 
does  not  correspond  with  the  current  notions  on  the  subject. 
Here,  for  example,  is  M.  Guizot's  idea  of  a  clan. 

"Another  family  system  presents  itself,  namely,  the  clan,  a 
petty  society,  whose  type  we  must  seek  for  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  Through  this  system,  very  probably,  the  European 
family  has  passed.  This  is  no  longer  the  patriarchal  family. 
There  is  here  a  great  difference  between  the  situation  of  the 
chief  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  They  did  not 
lead  the  same  life ;  the  greater  portion  tilled  and  served ;  the 
chief  was  idle  and  warlike.  But  they  had  a  common  origin ; 
they  all  bore  the  same  name ;  and  their  relations  of  kindred, 
ancient  traditions,  the  same  recollections,  the  same  affections, 
established  a  moral  tie,  a  sort  of  equality  between  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clan". 

M.  Guizot  then  contrasts  this  ideal  clan  with  a  feudal 
family  in  the  following  words :  "  But  have  we  here  the  feudal 
family  ?  obviously  not.     It  seems,  at  lirst,  that  the  feudal  family 
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bears  some  relation  to  the  clan ;  but  the  difference  is  much  greater 
than  the  resemblance.  The  population  which  surrounded  the 
possessor  of  the  fief  were  totally  unconnected  with  him ;  they 
did  not  bear  his  name ;  between  them  and  him  there  was  no 
kindred,  no  bond,  moral  or  historical.  Neither  did  it  resemble 
the  patriarchal  family.  The  possessor  of  the  fief  led  not  the 
same  life,  nor  did  he  engage  in  the  same  occupations  with 
those  who  surrounded  him;  he  was  an  idler  and  a  warrior, 
whilst  the  others  were  labourers.  The  feudal  family  was  not 
numerous ;  it  was  not  a  tribe ;  it  reduced  itself  to  the  family, 
properly  go  called,  namely,  to  the  wife  and  children ;  it  lived 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  shut  up  in  the  castle. 
The  colonists  and  serfs  made  no  part  of  it ;  the  origin  of  the 
members  of  the  society  was  different,  the  inequality  of  their 
situation  immense.  Five  or  six  individuals,  in  a  situation  at 
once  superior  to  and  estranged  from  the  rest  of  the  society,  that 
was  the  feudal  family''.'" 

If,  instead  of  the  ideal  clan,  we  compare  the  real  clan,  such 
as  it  has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  might  invert 
M.  Guizot's  expression,  and  say,  that  *'  the  resemblance  is  much 
greater  than  the  difference".  The  ancient  clan  system  passed 
naturally  into  the  feudal  system,  by  the  substitution  of  succes- 
sion through  the  eldest  male  heir  for  that  of  gavelkind, — this 
is  almost  the  only  difference  between  them. 


THE  DESCENT  Of  PROPERTY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 


The  ancient  The  ancient  course  of  descent  of  property  among  the  Gauls, 
'loMent  waa  Germans,  and  other  nations,  was  that  by  which  a  person's  in- 
heritance descended  equally  amongst  his  sons,  or  if  he  had  no 
children,  amongst  his  brothers.  Failing  such  heirs,  it  went  to 
the  collateral  heirs.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  classification 
of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  of  the  direct  and  collateral  heirs 
everywhere  in  ancient  times  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Irish 
Fine  just  described.  With  the  development  of  the  feudal 
system  proper,  the  fore-right  of  the  eldest  son  put  an  end  to 

'**  The  Hittory  of  Civilkation^  translated  by  Wm.  Hazlitt,  £aq.    fiogue'a 
Ed^  vol.  i.,  pp.  70  71. 
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this  ancient  cnstoni  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has,  however, 
remained  the  custom  of  Kent  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
appears  that  the  custom  obtains  also  at  Urchenfield  in  Here- 
fordshire, and  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Silas  Taylor,  who  wrote 
on  this  custom  in  the  seventeenth  century,***  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  scarce  a  county  in  England  that  had  not  this 
kind  of  descent  of  property  more  or  less. 

In  Kent  the  custom  is  called  **  gavelkind",  which  Spelman  *»»•  cajtom 
derives  from  gafd  or  gafol^  tributei  and  cyn^  kind,  that  is  family  ^^'^ 
or  kin.  Somner  also  derives  it  from  gafol  and  kind^  which  he 
renders  "  genus",  and  consequently  looks  upon  gavelkind  land 
as  praedium  vectigale,  or  a  tributary  kind  of  land,  an  inter- 
pretation accepted  by  Skinner.  The  term  used  in  Irish  for 
this  kind  of  succession  was  Gabal  Cined,  which  agrees  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Gabal  or  "  GafoV  did  not  however  mean 
tribute,  but,  as  I  have  already  explained,  a  branch  of  a  Fine  or 
Maegthy  and  hence  the  Uability  of  the  latter  for  the  Dire  or 
Wergild^  and  other  fines  and  mulcts  due  for  civil  and  criminal 
causes  by  its  members.  This  liability,  like  the  right  to  share 
the  mulcts  and  fines  levied  on  another  Fine  in  its  behalf, 
and  the  Dibad  or  property  of  deceased  persons,  was  com- 
pared, as  I  have  said,  to  the  branching  of  the  fingers  from  the 
hand.  Gabal  CAned  or  gavelkind  originally  meant,  then,  the 
liabilities  and  rights  of  the  whole  i^m^or  Maegth  to  the  seven- 
teenth degree. 

According  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind  as  it  exists  in  Kent,  Po«»t«<m of 

.  .  . ,.  .  women 

the  daughters  take  the  inheritance  if  there  be  no  sons :  if  a  man  «»<>««•  «•▼«!• 
has  no  sons  or  brothers,  his  sisters  take  it.  In  very  ancient 'one- 
times we  may  assume  that  women  did  not  inherit  land  at  all 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Even  about  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  women  could  not  inherit  "  folc  land".  *•  B6c- 
land",  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  inherited  by  women,  but  only 
in  usufruct,  and  then  reverted  to  the  male  line.  But  after  the 
fifth  degree,^*^  that  is,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Gel/lne^  it 
could  fall  absolutely  from  the  spear  to  the  spindle  side,  or,  in 

">  Historjf  of  Gavelkind,  1663. 

«•«  LL.  Hen.  I.,  Ixx.  §i  20*22.    LL.  Hen.  I.,  Izx.  §  21:  ^  uon  mittat  earn 
€xtra  cogtiacionem  euaui,  sicut  prediximus  (t.«.  §  20)  in  quintum  geniculum**. 
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the  language  of  the  French  jurists,  ''  tomber  de  lance  en  que- 
nouille"."' 
iria^ca^om  According  to  the  Irish  custom  property  descended  at  first  only 
*^c««  to  the  male  heirs  of  the  body,  each  son  receiving  an  equal  share. 
Afterwards,  however,  a  Flath  or  owner  of  real  estate  (Orba) 
might  give  one-third  of  his  land  to  his  daughters  if***  he  had  no 
sons,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  these.  Ultimately,  however, 
daughters  appear  to  have  become  entitled  to  inherit  all  if  there 

'**  Among  the  Germans  also  women  did  not  originally  inherit.  De  terra 
nulla  in  muliere  hereditas  (LL.  Sal.  lix. ;  LL.  Ripuar.  56).  Marculfus  speaks 
of  this  custom  as  impious :  "  Dulcis  simae  filiae  mese  ill!  ilia.  Diutuma,  sed 
impia,  inter  nos  consuetudo  tenetur  ut  de  terra  patema  sorores  cum  fratribus 
portionem  non  habeant",  etc.  {Form.  ii.  12).  By  a  law  of  Chilperich  of  the 
year  574,  women  became  entitled  to  inherit  land ;  the  right  of  the  daughter 
preceded  that  of  the  distant  branches,  perhaps  after  the  extinction  of  relatiref 
to  the  fifth  degree.  The  L.  Burgund.,  xiv.  1.  2,  L.  Saxon.,  viii.  1.  5.  8,  Liutpr., 
i.  1.,  allowed  female  succession  to  come  in  earlier.  The  L.  Visig.,  iy.  2,  placed 
daughters  on  the  same  footing  as  sons :  this  is  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  Law.  In  Denmark,  women  could  not  inherit  land  at  all  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (Sax.  Gramm.,  x.  p.  1B7).  St.  Erich,  who 
died  in  1160,  is  said  to  have  modified  the  law  of  Sweden  so  as  to  allow  women 
to  inherit  one-third,  or,  as  the  law  of  Upland  expresses  the  new  rights  con- 
ferred on  women,  "  to  lock  and  key,  to  half  the  marriage  bed,  and  the  legal 
tliird  of  the  property"  (Geijer,  The  Historic  of  the  Swedes,  translated  by  J. 
H.  Turner,  Esq.,  M.A..,  p.  48).  Earl  Birgcr,  who  died  in  1266,  increased  the 
proportion  to  one-half.  But  it  is  probable  that  Erich's  law  only  gave  them 
one-third  when  there  was  no  son.  Earl  Birger's  law,  however,  allowed  them 
to  inherit  with  the  brother  (ibid.,  p.  59). 

**^  *'  It  is  not  the  son  that  takes  all  the  land  of  the  Fine  as  patrimony,  if  the 
right  of  hii  mother's  Fine  is  nearer  to  it  than  that  of  his  father's*'.  Then  fol- 
lows the  commentary :  '*  i.e,  it  is  not  the  son  that  takes  all  ancestral  property 
of  the  Fine  of  his  mother ;  [he  gets]  not  more  than  cne-seventh  of  the  Dibad 
land.  If  it  be  an  ojxbA  ctxuib  if  f Ua]xa  or  *  inheritance  of  hand  and  thigh' 
which  a  father  settles  upon  a  daughter  through  affection,  the  sons  of  strangers 
[t.e.  sons  born  of  daughters  of  tribe  men  by  husbands  of  strange  families] 
and  sealsnders,  are  entitled  to  this  land  from  the  Fine  as  long  as  they  agree 
with  the  Fine ;  and  they  get  it  in  Dibad  and  in  Daer  [sequestration]  even  from 
the  Fine^.  MS.  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D. 

**  The  gradation  of  female  inheiiiance,  woman's  right  iu  appropriate  pro- 
portions". Then  comes  the  commentary :  **  i.e.  their  sons  and  their  daughtera 
retain  everything  which  is  handed  over  to  them  by  their  mothers ;  that  la, 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  consanguinity ;  i.e.  women  retain  a  right 
to  come  lawfully  into  possession  of  the  land  settled  under  lawful  bonds" 
which  had  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  other  women. 

*'  Upon  whom  bonds  are  bound  by  the  appropriate  laws  of  the  Fineat^  which 
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were  no  sons.     This  right  of  daughters  to  inherit  land  is  said  position  of 
to  have  been  completely  established  by  a  legal  decision  made  «»*•'"  J 
in  the  case  of  Brig  Ambuiy  daughter  oiSencJiad,  who  pleaded  the 
cause  of  woman's  right.'^    The  land  thus  given  to  a  daughter 

Brig  made  to  regulate  the  rights  of  women**.  Upon  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing commentary :  **  i.  e.  the  high  noble  who  [binds] ;  i.  e,  the  Flath  Geil- 
Jin§,  he  it  is  that  binds  the  one-third,  if  they  should  be  free.  The  land 
settled  under  lawful  bonds  which  passed  from  the  possession  of  other  women 
was  adjudged  to  Brig'',  MS.  B.  2.  16,  T.C.D, 

^^  Several  women  of  the  name  of  Brig  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  laws 
as  female  judges ;  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  each 
other.  The  mother  of  Senchan^  chief  judge  and  i)oet  of  Ulster  in  the 
time  of  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa^  was  called  Brig  ban  Brughad  or  Brig 
the  female  Brugad;  his  wife  was  called  Brig  Brtthach  or  Brig  of  the  judg- 
ments; and  his  daughter,  the  Brig  Ambui  alluded  to  in  the  text,  was  also 
it  would  appear  called  Brig  "  of  the  Judgments",  and  was  wife  of  Ctltchair 
Mac  Uthichair^  a  renowned  personage  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuaifgne,  and  other 
heroic  tales  of  that  period.  She  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  nine,  or  rather 
ten,  women  who  accompanied  Queen  Mugan,  wife  of  Conchobur  Mac  Nessa, 
at  the  Fled  Bricrind  or  Brier  iu's  Feast  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
curious  tale  preserved  in  the  Leabar  na  h-Uidhiri  (b^xig  bpetAd  ben 
Cel/CdA^TfX  mic  utii^ip,  p.  103  col.  2,  line  20^.  Possibly  these  women  **  of 
the  Judgments*'  represent  the  ^afivirCjp  yvpalKec  of  Strabo  (B.  iv.),  a  class  of 
druidesses  who,  according  to  his  account,  carried  on  their  mysteries  in  an 
island  in  the  ocean,  but  lived  on  the  mainland  with  their  husbands.  These 
druidesses  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  nine  Barrigenae  or  Senae^  Gal- 
Ueenae  or  Gallicanae,  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  c.  vi.)  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  latter  states  they  were  consecrated  to  perpetual  virginity. 
The  Ma/res  Fainiiiae  who  were  consulted  by  the  Germans  as  to  the  pro|)er 
time  for  battle,  are  also  to  be  connected  here  (see  Caesar,  De  Btl.  G'a/.,  i.  50). 
The  Prophetess  Veleda  mentioned  by  Tacitus  was  no  doubt  one  of  them. 
This  name  must  be  generic,  as  it  is  related  to  the  O.N.  vala,  v6lva,  fata- 
dica.  The  M aires  Fumiiiae  were  called,  in  the  Gaulish  lingifa  rustica, 
MatraCf  Mairae  (whence  French  Mhre),  Matrae^  and  Mutronae^  and  Mairae 
occur  frequently  in  old  inscriptions.  In  medieval  times  they  became  witches  or 
were  confounded  wiih  minor  deities  of  the  Gaulish  pantheon— the  Bona  Res^ 
Bonae  Dominae,  or  jNocturnaej  who  were  good,  and  the  Pythiae^  Pgthonissae 
(Greger.  Turon.),  the  Sagae^  Striae,  Strigae  or  Strt/gea  (Old  French  fylrie), 
Lamiatf  Eerbariae^  and  Genethliacae  (Capit.  of  Dagobert  for  the  year  ti30, 
Charlemagne,  798,  etc.).  who  were  evil.  The  latter  remind  us  of  the  Gtinite 
Glindi  of  Irish  mythology.  The  Dames  souveraines  des  pens€is  of  French 
chivalry,  and  the  ladies  at  the  Coura  d' Amour  arc  the  successors  of  the 
women  "of  the  Judgments".  I  may  also  refer  to  the  position  wliich  women 
held  in  the  councils  of  the  Gauls  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  to  show  that  Brig  Bretach 
was  not  an  isolated  instance  of  a  woman  pleading  the  cause  of  women,  but  the 
representative  of  a  very  ancient  and  important  institution,  which  has  been 
ihe  source  of  many  customs  and  traditions. 
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beforehand  in  Ireland,  and  even  sometimes  paid  over  when  the 
civil  contract  was  being  made  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of 
the  family,  the  Aire  Cosraing,  and  other  Aires.  It  is  even 
probable  that  in  Christian  times  it  was  always  so  paid  over. 
Among  the  Germans  and  Norsemen  the  amount  of  the  bridal 
gift  was  also  discussed  beforehand,  and  in  some  places  given  to 
the  bride  at  the  marriage  feast."' 
the  Tind-  According  to  Irish  law,  part  of  the  Coibche  or  bridal  gift  went 
lanamnau,  to  the  bride's  father,  or,  if  she  were  married  after  his  death,  to 

orbrlde- 

price;  the  head  of  her  Fine.  The  fathers  share  of  the  Coibche  repre- 
sents the  Log  lanamnaia  or  bride-price,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Brauikauf  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Munder  or  Festingafi  of 
the  Norsemen,  by  which  the  rights  and  guardianship,  not  the 
person,  of  the  bride  were  acquired  by  the  husband  and  his  family. 
As  the  bride- price,  which  in  ancient  times  formed  a  prominent 
and  independent  feature  in  marriage  customs,  usually  consisted 
of  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  it  was  generally  called 
TindsGra,  a  word  which  is  said  to  be  formed  from  Tinde^  a  neck 
chain,  and  Escra,  a  drinking  cup.*'*  But  the  bride-price  might 
have  consisted  also  of  other  things,  and  even  of  land.***  In 
these  cases  it  was  still  called  Tindscra  or  Tinscra,  in  the  same 
way  that  LinJS^  one  of  the  Norse  names  for  the  bridal  gift, 
which  came  from  the  linen,  of  which  the  clothes  and  other 
household  articles  were  often  made,  continued  to  be  given  to 
the  bridal  gift  even  when  it  consisted  of  gold  and  rich  garments. 
In  Wales  the  Cowyll  might  also  consist  of  land,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  A  gweddi  or  marriage  portion ;  for  other  persona  it  was  uiuallj  one- 
half  the  latter. 

"»  Weinhold,  loc.  cii. 

294  ((  Tindscra f  i.e,  Imde,  a  neck  chain  which  contains  three  Vngcu^  and 
Escra^  a  drinking  cup  which  contains  six  Ungas ;  and  that  is  what  is  due  to 
the  father  out  of  the  C^d  Coibche^  or  first  marriage  gift  of  every  daughter**. 
MS.  H.  3. 18.  T.C.D.  651-632. 

t»5 «» Qiye  me",  said  Oengus,  '^Eithne  as  a  wife,  that  is,  thy  foster  child,  and 
I  will  give  thee  land  as  her  Tinscray  namely  land  near  to  Ossory  hard  by  us 
on  the  south,  and  thou  shalt  be  allowed  to  make  it  more  extensive  for  your- 
selves**.   MS.  Leabarna  h-Uidhri^  p.  54,  col.  2,  top. 

The  terms  Coibche^  Tindscra^  etc.,  appear  to  be  expressive  of  the  nature 
rattier  than  of  the  purposes  of  the  gift*.  Thus,  when  well  bred  cattle  and 
bridle  steeds  were  the  objects  of  a  gift,  sale,  purchase,  or  mulct,  etc,  they 
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of  the   daughter  of  a  king.**    As  the  Tindscra  or   bride- the  bride- 
price  formed  part  of  the  Coibchey  and  as  the  tenn  was  some-'*^**' 
times  used  to  express  the  whole  of  the  latter, *''  the  Caibclie 
might  in  Ireland  also  have  consisted  of  land. 

Among  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  the  **  bride  price  " 
gradually  became  a  mere  form,  and  was  replaced  in  Norway 
by  what  was  called  the  Tilfftof,  or  because  it  was  reckoned 
as  one- third  of  the  marriage  portion,  the  **  Tridjungs  auki", 
or  the  increasing  third  part.  In  East  Gothland  it  was  called 
the  VXarmundr  or  **  counter  purchase",  or  Mdltutkop^  or 
•*  mantle  purchase"  —  the  Brat  Posla  or  marriage  cloak  of 
the  Irish.  The  placing  of  the  Tindscra  or  portion  of  the 
Coibche  or  bridal  gift  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  in 
the  father's  hands  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  pagan  custom 
of  the  ancient  Log  lanamnais  or  **  bride  price",  was  pro- 
bably the  result  of  the  introduction  of  Christian  marriage,  for 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  pagan  times  in  Ireland 
no  marriage  was  deemed  legal  unless  the  full  '*  bride  price" 
proportionate  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  was  paid,  as  among 
the  Scandinavian  and  German  nations.  The  use  of  gold  and 
silver  in  our  modern  marriage  ceremony  is  perhaps  a  relic  of 
the  Tindscra^  and  the  corresponding  gifls  among  the  other 
northern  nations. 

The  rights  of  women  were  carefully  protected  under  the  Irish  Hghte  of 
law ;  but  there  existed  apparently  too  much  facility  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife.  There  were  seven  cases  in  which  the 
wife  could  legally  separate  from  her  husband  and  retain  the  whole 
or  part  of  her  Coibche^  and  obtain  special  damages  for  injury: 

1.  when  falsely  charged  with  impropriety  by  her  husband; 

2.  if  she  were  rendered  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  her  hus- 
band; 3.  if  a  blemish  were  inflicted  on  her  by  beating  or 
otherwise  maltreating  her ;  4.  when  openly  abandoned  by  her 

were  iocladed  under  the  term  Slabra,  while  clothee  and  arms  were  properly 
C'oi&cAe,  sheep  and  pigt,  Tochray  and  gold,  siWer,  and  bronze,  Tindscra,  This 
explains  why  these  terms  are  sometimes  used  for  one  another,  and  in  diflerent 
senses. 

•••  AncUrU  Laws,  42, 82 ;  868, 1. 

••'  MS.  L%ahar  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  127,  coL  1. 


merrled 
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"^'Irrted'      l^"siband,  or  charged  publicly  with  infidelity;  5.  adultery  of 
women.       i}^q  husband,  or  neglect  of  his  wife;    6.  giving  ber  a  love 
potion  before  marriage ;  7.  not  giving  her  full  rights  in  do- 
mestic and  other  social  matters.*** 

tM  "  There  are  seven  women  in  a  tribe  whose  rights  are  laid  down  by  the 
Fenechas :  who  though  they  may  have  been  bound  by  the  bonds  of  Nascaires 
and  Rath  Trebaire^,  it  is  still  competent  for  them  to  separate  [from  their]  mar- 
riage union  at  any  time  that  they  please  to  do  so.  They  are  entitled  to  whatso- 
ever is  settled  upon  them  as  their  Coihchtj  t,e.  they  are  by  law  entitled  to  every- 
thing that  was  given  them  as  their  Coibche.  1.  a  woman  who  has  been  be- 
lied by  her  husband,  i.e.  a  woman  of  whom  her  companion,  Le.  her  husband, 
tells  a  false  story,  ».e.  a  lie,  t.e.  made  a  Dtrbforgaill  (a  false  charge  of  im- 
propriety) upon  her ;  she  is  entitled  to  her  choice,  i.e.  either  to  separate  from 
him,  or  to  continue  in  the  marriage  union  with  him,  but  whichever  she 
chooses  to  do,  she  is  entitled  to  her  Coibche,  and  to  her  Enecland,  and  to  the 
Eratc  of  the  Z)cr6/or^a tV/ (defamation).  2.  A  woman  whom  her  husband  has 
abused  with  reproachful  satire,  a  woman  against  whom  her  husband  has  cir- 
culated an  unlawful  satire,  i.e.  who  has  been  made  the  object  of  ridicule,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  satire  may  have  been,  she  is  entitled  to  a 
Datrt  for  one  insult  upon  her  i)illow,  and  one-fourth  of  her  Coibche  [if  it  had 
been]  in  the  presence  of  one  house  [i.e.  household]  and  one  Baile,  and  the 
full  amount  of  her  Coibche,  if  it  be  outside  of  the  Less  (court-yard),  and  the 
full  amount  of  Eraic  together  with  it :  t.e.  it  is  a  case  which  must  be  respon- 
ded to  in  the  Airecht  or  court,  i.e.  a  woman  who  has  been  unlawfully  satir- 
ized, i.e.  she  is  entitled  to  her  choice,  i,e.  to  separate  from  him,  and  to  take 
her  Coibche  away  with  her,  or  to  continue  in  the  lawful  marriage  union  with 
♦  him,  and  whichever  she  does,  she  is  entitled  to  have  her  Coibche  and  her 
Enecland  paid  to  her,  and  an  Eraic  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  satire, 
i.e,  because  it  is  not  lawful  to  satirize  (or  abuse)  her  at  all,  or  to  give  the 
people  any  cause  to  laugh  at  her.  8.  A  woman  who  gets  a  blemish  od  her 
countenance  [by  assault]  t.e.  from  a  white  wound  out ;  she  is  entitled  to  a 
restitution  equal  to  the  amount  of  her  Coibche  and  the  full  amount  of  Eraic 
also.  The  woman  uiwn  whom  any  blemish  is  so  inflicted  on  her  person  un- 
lawfully, however  small  the  blemish,  if  there  be  a  sign  or  mark  at  all,  she  is 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  her  Coibche,  and  a  Smacht  (damage)  for  it,  and 
to  the  Eraic  of  the  injury,  and  »\\e  has  the  choice  either  to  separate  from  him 
and  to  take  away  her  Coibche  from  him,  or  to  continue  still  in  her  lawful 
marriage  union  with  him.  4.  A  woman  who  is  abused  and  openly  charged 
with  infidelity ;  i.e.  she  is  entitled  to  her  Coibche  and  her  Enecland,  to  resti- 
tution, and  appn>priate  fines  from  the  moment  of  the  accusation.  6.  A  wo- 
man whose  comimnionship  is  slighted  by  her  husband,  so  that  he  prefers  to 
sleep  with  servants  rather  than  with  her,  t.e.  a  woman  to  whom  her  husband 
is  not  duly  attached,  so  that  he  prefers  to  go  into  the  same  bed  with  ser- 
vants rather  than  to  sleep  with  her ;  he  must  pay  to  her  the  Eraic  of  aban- 
donment, for  leaving  her  bed,  i.«.  her  Coibche,  and  she  has  the  choice 
either  to  separate  from  him  for  ever  and  to  take  her  Coibcht  with  her,  or  to 
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In  Wales  also  legal  separation  it  seems  could  have  been  effec-  separatiim 
ted  with  such  ease  that  the  Church  endeavoured  to  correct  this  in  waiw 
evil.  The  kings  of  England  used  this  circumstance  as  a  pre- 
text to  get  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  authorities  against  Wales. 
In  the  excommunicadon  issued  in  1282  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  against  Llewelyn,  at  the  request  of  Edward  the 
First,  looseness  of  the  marriage  bond  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  offences  requiring  to  be  punished.*^  If  the  causes  of  separ- 
ation were :  adultery,  or  a  wide-spread  report  of  it,  from  the  guilt 
of  which  the  husband  was  bound  to  clear  himself  by  the  oaths 
of  fifty  compurgators ;'~  leprosy;  stinking  breath;  or  im- 
potence, the  woman  was  entitled  to  take  away  with  her  all 

continae  in  the  marriage  tinioii  stiU.  6.  A  woman  to  whom  her  hnsband  haa 
given  a  philter  or  lore  potion  in  order  to  seduce  her,  so  that  he  excites  her 
into  Instful  eompUcitx  with  him,  i.e.  at  the  time  that  he  is  soliciting  her 
favours,  it  is  then  he  gives  the  love-charm  potion,  in  order  to  make  her  lova 
him  the  more ;  i.e.  she  is  entitled  to  a  Coibche  and  an  Eraic  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  the  philter.  And  if  it  was  hefore  his  union  with  her,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  her  in  proper  bridal  cohabitation,  the  love  potion  was 
given  to  her,  and  that  by  it  he  obtained  her  in  proper  bridal  cohabitation ;  she 
is  entitled  to  the  Smacht  of  copulation  for  it,  and  to  a  Coibche,  and  to  her  Entc- 
land  and  her  Corpdire,  and  to  separate  from  him ;  or  she  must  get  an  Eraic 
proportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  love  potion,  and  she  shall  have  her  choice 
either  to  separate  from  him,  or  to  preserve  the  marriage  union  with  him. 

This  is  the  second  instance  in  the  laws  in  which  the  Smacht  fine  of  copula- 
tion is  inflicted  upon  a  man  for  the  injury  he  has  done  [a  woman]  before  he 
attains  to  a  lawful  bridal  cohabitation  [with  her]. 

7.  A  woman  whose  will  is  restrained,  or  who  is  refused  her  full  lawful 
marriage  rights ;  ue,  a  woman  who  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  her  will  or  de- 
sire in  due  proportion  to  the  marriage  bond,  which  binds  the  union,  ue,  to 
have  free  access  to  all  things,  and  a  right  of  mutual  cooperation  in  all  do- 
mestic concerns.  Or  in  case  a  company  fast  with  her  two  or  three  times : 
Because  any  woman  who  is  bound  [ue,  wedded]  into  the  Fine  is  entitled  to 
the  free  exercise  of  her  will,  and  to  get  appropriate  attendance  legally  propor- 
tionate to  her  rank.  That  is,  every  noble  woman  who  is  bound  [married]  in 
accordance  with  the  Feneehas,  is  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  her  free  will  and 
discretion,  ue.  the  mutual  enjoyment  of,  and  free  cooperation  in  all  domestic 
concerns,  and  to  honourable  attendance  legally  proportionate  to  her  Com' 
tincur,  ue,  her  marriage  portion,  and  all  other  valuables  or  other  property  that 
she  brings  to  her  husband  at  and  after  her  marriage  ". — MS,  Brit.  Museum, 
liawUtuon,  487,  foL  61,  pp.  1.  2. 

t99  <•  XJxores  legitimae  Howeli  Da  patrocinio  contra  Evangelium  dato 
repudio  repellunter".    Jfymer, 

^•^  AneUnt  Laws,  p.  46,  §  67 ;  p.  41,  §  28 ;  p.  257,  §  SO. 
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sepumtion   the  property  that  belonged  to  her.*^^      If  the  separation  took 
In  w»ie».     place  without  sufficient  cause  before  seven  years,  the  woman 
lost  her  Agweddi  and  Argyvreu^^^  but  not  her  Cowylly  Wyneb- 
wertliy  and  Saraad,^^    The  husband  could  also  separate  without 
cause.**      In  case  the  separation  took  place  before  the  third 
last  night  of  seven  years,  he  should  pay  back  to  his  wife  her 
marriage  gift  and  other  property  which  she  brought  with  her 
as  well  as  her  Cowyll  or  bridal  gift  ;'^  if  the  separation  took  place 
after  that  period,  the  property  was  divided.*^     This  loose- 
ness of  marriage  ties  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  illegitimate 
children  inherited  equally  with  legitimate  children.*' 
Poriuonof       In  North  Wales  women  did  not  inherit  land**  before  1284, 
waiea  m  to  when  the  custom  was  changed  by  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan  in 
the  reign  of   Edward  I.;  they  only  received  dress  and  or- 
naments as  in  very  early  times  in  Ireland,  or  a  share  equal  to 
one-half  that  of  a  son  of  the  personal  property.     In  South 
Wales   daughters  inherited   all    when  there  were  no  sons.** 
The  South  Wales  custom  may  have  been  a  relic  of  the  Irish 
domination,  while  that  of  North  Wales  may  have  been  a  return 
to  the  old  custom  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cunedda. 

•»>  Ancient  Laws,  p.  39,  §  10 ;  p.  47,  §  66 ;  p.  265,  §  21 ;  p.  865,  §  26 ; 
p.  416,  §  19. 

*^  That  is,  any  additional  property  which  she  may  have  brought  with  her 
OTer  and  above  her  marriage  portion.  The  term  Argyvrtu  was  not  applied 
exclusively  to  part  of  a  woman's  dowry,  or  even  to  the  property  in  general 
of  women ;  it  was  also  used  for  the  dress  and  arms  of  men  and  the  tools 
of  a  privileged  craft  or  art,  and  generally  for  personal  property  of  all  kinds, 
both  of  men  and  women,  which  they  held  in  their  own  right. 

*®'  The  Saraad,  which  corresponded  to  the  Irish  Sarugud,  here  alluded 
to,  was  the  fine  or  honour  price  which  she  received  for  aU  ill-treatment. 
Elsewhere  (vol.  ii  App.,  note  473,  p.  471)  I  have  made  Gwynebwtrth  equiva- 
lent to  the  Irish  Enecland, 

*•«  Ancient  Laws  p.  46,  §  64. 

»»»  ifeic/.,  p.  88,  §  1 ;  p.  39,  §9;  p.  262,  §  1 ;  p.  256,  §  26 ;  p.  364,  §§  6,  6,  9. 

»w  Ibid.,  p.  88,  §  1 ;  p.  42,  §§  30.  31 ;  p.  262,  §  2 ;  p.  256,  §  26  ;  p.  364,  §  12. 

*^  "  Tria  sunt  enim  quae  gentem  banc  destruunt,  et  f ructuosae  propaginis 
gaudia  percipere  non  permittant.  Quod  patcmam  hereditatem  filii  inter  so 
tarn  naturales  quam  legitimi  herili  portiono  dividere  contcndunt".  Girald. 
Cambr.,  De  lUaudahil  Walliae,  c.  9. 

**  Ancient  Laws,  p.  84,  §  1.  ^ 

•»  Ibid.f  p.  207,  §  7. 
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Although   the    Salic*"   and    Alemannic'"   laws    speak"  ofw^wonof 

°  ,      *  -,       property 

the  division  of  the  houses  among  several  sons,  yet  in  practice  »»<««*>«i»« 
so  long  as  colonization  of  waste  lands,  emigration,  war,  etc., 
offered  fields  for  the  enterprise  of  the  younger  sons,  the  paternal 
estate  was  not  divided.  When  those  various  ways  gradually 
closed  up,  a  great  subdivision  would  have  taken  place  had  not 
the  introduction  of  descent  by  the  eldest  son  arrested  it  on  the 
Continent.  Kemble  thinks  that  the  subdivision  had  proceeded 
so  far  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  it  facilitated  the  Norman 
Conquest.***  The  Swedish  proverb,  **  It  is  good  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together**,*"  indicates  a  desire  to  avoid  the  action  of 
the  law,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  family. 
With  this  object  the  father  often  sent  the  younger  sons  to  sea, 
and  the  elder  brother  had  the  right  of  purchasing  out  the 
younger  ones.  In  Wales  the  brothers  divided  the  paternal  in- «>»*««»  i« 
heritance  equally,*"  the  youngest  however  took  the  principal 
place,  T^rfdew,*"  literally  a  residence  or  house,  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  Irish  Tetif  with  the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  land.*"  The  personal  property  was  then 
divided,  the  lots  being  drawn  by  the  younger ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, always  got  the  boiler,  the  wood  axe,  the  coulter  of  the 
plough,**'  the  harp  and  the  chess-boai'd.*"  After  the  death 
of  all  the  brothers,  their  children  might  claim  a  redistribution, 
if  any  of  them  could  show  that  their  father  had  either  not 
received  any  part  of  the  property  or  his  full  share;*"  their 
children  might  again  do  the  same.*"    In  all  redistributions  the 

»w»  LIX.  2.  6.  L.  Sal. 

•"  L.  Alam.,  88. 

***  The  Saxons  in  England,  I.  815,  et  seq. 

>*>  Qeijer's  History  of  the  Swedes,  I.  83. 

'1^  Ancient  Laws,  p.  81,  §  1,  et  seq.  p.  86,  §  2. 

*^^  Thif  was  somewhat  analogous  to  the  custom  of  Borough- English,  by 
which  estates  in  land  in  certain  ancient  boroughs,  and  copyhold  manors, 
descended  to  the  youngest  son,  or  in  default  of  issue  to  the  younger  brother. 
In  the  Pays  do  Grimberghe  in  Brabant,  the  youngest  son  also  inherited  the 
paternal  estate. 

*i*  Perhaps  the  amount  forming  the  field  of  sanctuary  or  Irish  Maigim 
Digona,    Ancient  Laws^  87,  8;  266,  1 ;  870,  1 ;  684,  15;  686,  29. 

«"  Ibid^  266,  1 ;  370,  I.  "•  lUd.,  686,  29.  »'»  Ibid.,  81,  3,  i. 

•w  lUd^  82,  6. 
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principiil  seat  or  Tydden  should  be  respeoted.'*'  The  power  of 
redistribution  ceased  in  the  fourth  generation."'  Many  inheri- 
tances remained  however  undivided.***  Oak  woods,  turf  bogs, 
quarries,**^  mills,  fish  weirs,  and  orchards  remained  in  common.'** 
the  Irish  The  Irish  custom  was  very  similar  to  the  Welsh,  but 
we  know  the  former  in  a  much  more  archaic  form  than  the 
latter*  The  division  took  place  in  this  way:  each  son  was 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  cattle  and  land,  but  not  of  the 
houses  and  offices,  the  pots,  brewing  vats,  and  other  vessels 
and  implements,  which  went  to  the  elder  brother,***  together 
with  the  house  and  offices.  But  in  conidderation  of  this  special 
inheritance,  he  was  bound  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  enters 
taining  the  retinue  of  the  king,  a  Hshop,  or  a  Sai.^  He  was 
the  stem  of  the  family,  and  until  his  brothers  became  of  age,  was 
responsible  before  the  law  for  them,  and  the  assertor  of  their 
rights;  the  guardian  of  his  sisters,  and  other  members  of  the 
family ;  and  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  all  suits  at  law.  During 
the  first  year  of  their  co-occupany,  a  temporary  staking  of  the 
several  shares  of  the  land  took  place ;  and  in  the  second,  an 
exchange  of  lots,  in  order  that  each  should  know  the  quality  and 
capabilities  of  the  land  of  the  other.  In  the  third  year,  the 
land  was  measured  by  poles  and  ropes,***  to  determine  boun- 

**«  Ancunt  Laws,  636,  1 ;  741,  1?.  "«  iWd,  82, 6 ;  266,  2 ;  870,  28 ;  416. 
84;  626,  9;  637.  1,  9;  607,  10;  741,  12.  »w  Ibid,,  268,  14;  871,  8;  617, 
67.  •"  IM.,  526,  10;  684,  14;  etc 

•"iJirf.,  87,  7;  740,9. 

***  In  the  diviiion  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  proprietor,  the  eldest  ton 
was  entitled  to  get  "  the  hoiler,  the  keeve,  and  the  household  Tessels;  and  he 
gets  the  Liats^  or  residences  and  houses,  and  Airlisses,  or  yards ;  he  also  takes 
the  responsibilities  of  these  possessions,  and  is  boundjonder  certain  bbligationa 
to  his  younger  brothers  and  sistenT*.    MS,  H,  8. 18.  T.C.D.  p.  10. 

**'  See  note  667,  App.  toL  iL  p.  610,  and  InL  p.  ci.,  note  186  for  an  explan- 
ation of  this  term. 

*>*  The  pole,  the  instrument  of  measurement  used  by  all  northern  and 
western  nations,  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  horse  switch.  The  total 
length  included  not  only  the  switch  itself,  but  the  distance  that  could  ba 
reached  when  it  was  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  the  arm  was  fully  extended. 
The  modem  perch  or  pole  of  Ireland  is  seren  yards,  the  EngUsh  or  statute, 
five  and  a-half  yards.  The  modem  chain  corresponds  to  the  Irish  "  rope**|^ 
or  Fotrach.  Until  all  the  references  to  weights  and  measures  scattered 
through  Irish  M8S.  are  collected  together  and  critically  compared  with  one 
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daries.    In  the  fourth  year,  the  boundailes  were  confirmed  soTheirith 
as  to  bar  litigation  thereafter,  and  each  brother  gave  aecurity  to 
maintain  hia  fenoee.*^ 

The  AH  or  boundary  was  begun  to  be  made  around  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fiflh  year,  and  should  be  finiflhed  within  the  tenth 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  comb  or  capping  of  blackthorn, 
which  need  not  be  finiahed  before  the  end  of  that  year.**     One 

another  and  with  the  standardf  of  other  coontrief,  it  would  be  premature  to 
determine  whether  the  Forraeh,  or  rope,  was  of  the  tame  lenj^h  in  every  part 
of  tlie  ooaotrj.  Tlie  foUowiog  gires  itf  length  in  one  inttanoe  at  leaat : 
"  three  barley-come  (literally  grains)  one  thumb,  four  thumbe  one  palm,  feor 
palms  one  foot,  twelre  feet  one  perch,  twelve  perches  one  rope ;  a  Tir  Cumail 
is  twelve  ropes  long  and  six  ropes  wide,  bnt  they  must  be  of  legal  measure**. 
{MS,  E,  8.  5.  T.CJ).  p.  42).  The  Tir  Cumail  or  Cumal  land  appears  to  have 
been  the  unit  measure  for  tiie  appansge  lands  and  qualifying  estates  of  Airu, 
Assuming  the  Irish  to  have  been  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  English 
foot,  a  Tir  Cumail  would  be  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  acres  Irish.  If  we 
allow  an  Irish  acre  to  one  cow,  this  would  represent  the  land  of  seven  CumaU. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  Crith  Gablach  that  whenever  the  wealth  of  an  Airt 
is  measured  by  land,  it  is  always  a  multiple  of  this  quantity. 

**'  "Question.  What  constitute6,a  Comakchu^  A  fence  of  Ck)morb8hip. 
What  is  the  description  of  it  ?  The  ComourhB  first  divide  their  shares  and 
their  residences;  and  each  man  of  them  shall  give  pledges  and  security  of 
sanctuaiy  to  the  other.  Question.  What  qualifies  a  Comaitcheit,  that  is,  I 
ask  out  of  what  does  the  Aithechus  Cowutide  grow  ?  Out  of  the  Ail  Comarbus, 
t.e.  out  of  the  noble  patrimonial  right,  out  of  the  land.  What  is  the  nuumer 
of  it  ?  That  is,  what  is  the  form  of  it  ?  First,  the  Comorbs  divide  equally  be- 
tween them  the  land  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  Their  possessions,  namely, 
the  land  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  each  man  of  them  turns  to  the 
other,  i.€,  they  all  turn  their  faces  to  each  other.  Each  man  of  them  gives  a 
Diguin,  t.e.  a  pledge  of  two  Screpalls^  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Comaiich§$, 
i,t,  to  swear  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  united  body  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  individual  person  of  them**.  MS,  Brit.  Mua,  Eawlinton,  487, 
fol.  64,  p.  1.  col.  a. 

310  "Question.  How  is  a  Conuiitches  made?  The  boundary  division 
is  made  in  the  third  [year].  The  Ail  or  boundary  is  made  upon  it  after  the 
fifth  [year].  The  Ail  or  boundary  is  capped  [or  finished  off]  after  the  tenth. 
The  fence  is  proclaimed  legal  after  a  month. 

Question.  How  is  a  ComaitcAes  made?  ue.  I  ask  how  a  Comaiichet 
Comaide  {ue.  a  co-occupancy  of  co-partners)  is  made  ?  Answer.  The  land 
upon  which  the  Ail  ia  made  is  divided  in  the  third  [year].  The  ^itV  is  nutde 
around  it  in  or  after  the  fifth  [year] ;  that  is,  they  commence  to  make  the 
AH  or  boundary  around  it  at  the  termination  of  Uie  fifth  [year],  and  they 
then  spend  two  days  cutting  down  its  wood  [ue.  for  making  the  fence].  The 
Ail  is  completely  finished  within  the  termination  of  the  tenth  [year]  with  the 
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The  irteh     month  after  the  completion  of  the  fence  the  division  of  the  land 
and  establishment  of  the  boundaries  were  legally  proclaimed."* 

The  method  of  division  just  sketched  out  was  still  a  kind  of 
joint-tenancy  or  partnership,  for  the  woods,  bogs,  and  waste 
continued  common.  Such  a  settlement  represented  the  German 
"  Markgenossenschaft".  Sometimes  the  co-heirs,  or  Com- 
orhs^^  did  not  divide  the  land,  but  continued  to  occupy  the 
land  in  common,  exactly  like  the  gilds  I  have  already  described. 
Notwithstanding  the  extensive  development  of  joint  tenancy 
and  gilds,  or  copartnerships,  the  ancient  Irish  exhibited  a 
jealousy  of  their  individual  rights,  and  a  spirit  of  litigation 
in  their  defence,  which  show  how  erroneous  are  the  views 
hitherto  held  with  regard  to  property  in  land  in  Ireland.  The 
law  books  are  full  of  the  most  minute  descriptions  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fences  and  the  fines  for  damaging  them,  and 
for  trespassing  on  the  enclosed  lands.*" 

exception  of  the  comb  or  cap  of  blackthorn.  And  the  fence  is  made  perfect, 
%.€,  the  blackthorn  cap  is  put  upon  it  at  the  termination  of  the  tenth  [year], 
and  the  boundary  is  proclaimed  and  established  as  legal  in  one  month  after^. 
MS.  Brit.  Mu8.  RawUnson,  487,  fol  64,  p.  1 .  col.  a. 

311  «  Question  now :  By  what  means  is  the  boundary  fine  made  binding  when 
made  on  the  hereditaments  ?  It  is  proclaimed  as  a  thing  to  be  known  by 
Seanchaid  n-inraic  (i.e.  legal  Senchaids) ;  when  the  fence  is  made  [it  is  not 
binding]  until  it  is  proclaimed  by  them  three  times  without  opposition*. 

^  Question  :  What  is  the  manner  of  the  planting  of  an  Ail  (boundary)  ? 
Its  Noill  (swearing),  and  its  Nuaill  (proclamation).  Question :  What  is  its 
Nuaillf  To  proclaim  the  Ime  (fence)  three  times  without  opposition.  And 
if  it  be  objected  to,  who  are  the  NoUU  [i.e.  NoilUchs]  or  Cianncu  (bound- 
ary planters)  ?  Lugus  (oath- men),  and  Senchaitis  duly  qualified  to  gire  evi- 
dence of  testification.  And  if  there  be  not  Senchaids^  two  perfect  B6  Aires 
to  plant  the  stakes,  and  another  to  make  oath  to  it,  and  an  Aire  who  is  to 
swear  between  two :  and  this  then  is  the  planting  and  legalii'mg  of  the 
boundary.  And  if  it  be  the  whole  Crioch  (territory)  which  is  in  seven  Achada 
(fields  or  divisions)  that  is  to  be  diviaed,  it  is  regulated  by  the  Senchaids 
thus,— for  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  Blais  (fences)  by  which  a  Crioch  is 
bounded.  Which  are  they  ? ''  [Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  twelve 
Blais  or  legal  boundaries],    MS.  H.  3,  18.  p.  18,  14. 

•"  Orba,  inherited  property,  Co7n-or6=co-heir.  In  the  Irish  Orb  we  have 
almost  the  same  word  as  the  German  Erbe^  heir. 

•»  *' Benefits  of  AiU  [i.e.  damages  for  fence-breaking]:  its  price  must  be 
paid  by  whosoever  injures  it  in  the  land,  and  also  a  Dire  (or  fine)  fcr  the  land 
[trespass]'*. 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  the  property  of  chiefs,  ^^^^  Tan. 
and  of  those  holding  high  rank  in  a  Tuath^  (he  appanages  did 
not  descend  by  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  but  by  the  law  of 
Tanistry.  During  the  life-time  of  a  chief,  his  successor  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  TanaiaU;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
former  the  latter  succeeded  him.  The  Tanaiste  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  son  of  the  chief:  he  might  be  his  brother  or  nephew, 
but  he  should  belong  to  his  Fine.  The  succession  of  property  by 
the  law  of  Tanistry  secured  that  there  should  always  be  an 
official  aristocracy  possessed  of  sufficient  estate  in  land  to  main- 
tain their  dignity ;  while  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  great  subdivision  of  property  which  it  effected, 
tended  to  deprive  the  majority  of  freemen  of  all  political  rights 
under  a  constitution  where  property  was  an  essential  element  of 
political  power.  The  joint-occupancy  of  Comorbsj  like  the 
ffilds,  counteracted  this  to  a  certain  extent  Yet  the  mention  S^^J^*^ 
in  the  law  tract  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Og  Flaithem^  dinaed. 
who  had  three  SencleUhe^  the  Leth-Flaithenij  who  had  two,  and 
the  FlaWiem  oen  oescra,  who  had  one,"*  shows  that  even  the 
estates  of  Flathsj  the  lowest  of  whom  had  ten  Ciiles^  were  sub- 
divided, and  a  number  of  small  poor  proprietors  created,  like 
those  just  mentioned. 

It  would  seem  that  the  property  even  of  a  B6  Aire  ^^g^^t^t*^^ 
descend  by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  for  we  find  mention  in  the  JJ^^^^jJlJI^ 
tract  just  mentioned  of  a  Tanuiee  B6  Aire  or  Tanist  of  a  ^^^^^<^^ 
Aire.^      It  also  appears  that  in  the  case  of  a  J3rf  Aire  who 
had  not  sufficient  property  at  his  death  to  qualify  all  his  sons 

*' Question.  How  is  it  [the  price  of  the  fence]  qualified?  Answers  a 
wether  lamb  for  breaking,  palling,  or  carrying  off  one  stake  out  of  it ;  a  ewe 
lamb  for  two  stakes ;  a  Dartaid  (a  yearling  heifer)  for  three  stakes  of  the  fence 
and  their  fastenings ;  a  Dairt  for  four  stakes ;  a  Colpthach  for  six ;  a  cow  for 
eight;  five  Seoids  for  tweWe,  but  they  are  Stoid  Gablas.  [The  trespasser  is 
liable  to  pay  for]  two  caretakers  who  shall  be  qualified  as  Nemeds  to  guard  it 
[while  broken  down],  and  to  make  an  AUhgin  (restitution)  for  the  fence,  by 
putting  an  Ime  nlndndc  (or  perfect  boundary)  in  place  of  it ;  and  he  is  also 
bound  in  security  of  that  p<^oa  of  the  fence  for  a  full  year  afterwards**. 
MS,H.S,  18.  Idb. 

•^  Vol.  iU.  App ,  pp.  518,  519. 

M»  i6k/.,  p.  619. 
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to  be  AireSi  the  eldest  son  with  the  consent  of  the  Fine  might 
retain  the  paternal  estate,  and  thus  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
family,  and  be  qualified  as  Airs  Fine^  to  act  as  compurgator, 
witness,  bail,  and  in  fact  take  part  with  the  Fine  in  all  legal 
and  public  questions.      A  similar  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  if  one  of  the  legal  heirs 
could  show  that  he  possessed  at  least  five  hydes  of  land,  he  in- 
herited the  dignity  and  the  land, 
tomlnot  re-      ^^  Ireland,  all  Irish  customs  were  set  aside  by  a  judgment 
SSiIh^ '°  given  in  the  year  1605,  which,  more  than  any  other  measure, 
SJtalnd."      ^^*  excepting  the  repeated  confiscations,  injured  the  country 
and  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  present  evils  of  the  Irish  land 
system.    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  custom  of  gavel- 
kind was,  however,  revived  by  a  statute  of  the  Irish  parliament 
as  a  penal  measure  against  Catholics.  By  that  statute,  the  lands 
of  Catholics  were  made  subject  to  gavel-kind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  any  landed  property  that  may  have  re- 
mained in  their  hands,  and  to  prevent  them  from  founding 
families  in  case  they  might  acquire  wealth,  unless  the  heir  ac» 
cording  to  civil  law  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion.     This 
law  was,  however,  repealed  by  another  act  of  the  Irish  pailia* 
ment  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  ■••  A  large  number  of 
properties  were  disgavelled  in  Kent  by  statute  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,'*'  upon  the  petition  of  the  owners.     In  the 
same  reign  all  the  lands  in  Wales  were  disgavelled.'*  But  the 
rights  of  the  tenants  do  not  appear  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
new  le^lation. 
comparifon       Before  leaving  this  subject  of  descent  of  property,  it  may  be 

In  Kent  and  interesting  to  notice  an  analogy  between  the  custom  of  ravel- 
in Ireland.        .  .  .  .  °  .  ° 

kind  as  it  existed  in  Kent  and  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  a  minor 
was  eligible  to  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  and  even  to  alienate  it 
by  feoffment  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  Ireland,  a  minor  who  formed 
one  of  the  class  of  persons  under  pledge  or  surety  termed 
a  Fer-Midbothy^  was  eligible  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 

M  17  and  IS  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 

•«  34  and  86  Henry  VIII.  c  26.  >»•  81  Henry  VIII.  c.  8. 

*•*  Crith  Gabhcht  App.,  vol.  ii.  p.  478,  note  481. 
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the  property  to  which  he  had  succeeded  at  the  age  of  fourteen,'" 
except  that  he  could  not  be  a  Fiadnaise  or  witness  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old. 

TENURES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 

The  first  question  we  have  to  determine  in  connection  with  Nttnra  of 

^  ...  ^^^  6ttftte  of 

tenures,  which  I  shall  now  briefly  discuss,  is,  what  was  the»''^«*^ 
nature  of  the  ownership  of  land  which  vested  in  the  Ftaths  f 
Did  he  possess  allodial  land  ?  or  did  the  ancient  Irish  know  true 
allodial  land  at  all  ?  If  we  define  allodial  lands  to  be  free  lands 
not  subject  to  any  rent,  tribute,  fine,  or  service  from  the  owner 
to  another,  the  Flath  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  allodial 
land,  for  he  received  Taurcrech  from  the  Rig  Titatlia,  and  paid 
him  tribute.  The  recei^ang  of  the  former  and  the  payment  of 
the  latter  constituted  CeiUinni^  or  submission  to  a  lord  para- 
mount. The  Rig  Tuatha  in  turn  owed  CiiUinni  to  the  Rig 
M6r  Tuatha^  the  latter  to  the  provincial  king,  and  lastly  the 
provincial  king  to  the  high  king  of  Eriu,  or  paramount  king. 
The  Tuath  might,  however,  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense 
a  small  state,  all  the  citizens  of  which  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Rig  or  king:  indeed  the  law  expressly  stated  that  a  freeman 
did  not  owe  CSiUinni  or  submission  to  any  man  except  to  the 
Rig,  unless  he  chose.  The  Flath,  or  owner  of  land  not  liable 
to  tribute  to  any  lord  except  the  Rig,  was  in  reality  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  the  owner  of  Alod  in  Germany,  or 
of  Odal  land  in  Scandinavia,  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  king. 
The  offer  by  Medb  to  Ferdiad  of  part  of  Magh  Ate,  already 
mentioned,  free  of  tribute  and  all  other  duties  attached  to 
land,  shows  clearly  that  the  idea  of  allodial  land  was  not 
unknown.  The  introduction  of  Tanistry,  the  date  of  which  is 
not  known,  like  the  foreright  of  the  eldest  son  under  feudal 
law,  seems  to  have  led,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the  same 
fiction  as  in  feudal  law,  that  all  lands  were  holden  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  king.  The  records  of  gifts  of 
lands  by  various  grades  of  kings  are  frequent  enough  in  Irish 
annals;  these  grants  being  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar 

"°  Does  tbU  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  Catharach  for  puber? 
Stokes' /rwA  Gloiits,  1051. 
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grants  of  Folc-land  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Sabaid  or  council,  and  according  to  law. 
As  in  the  case  of  feuds,  grants  of  land  to  Ciiles  were  pro- 
bably at  first  precarious  or  for  life.  But  if  the  services  con- 
tinued to  be  regularly  rendered  during  a  certain  period,  a  pre- 

Tennni  of  •  scriptive  right  was  acquired.  The  tenure  of  the  Scier  Ciile 
partook  on  the  one-hand  of  the  character  of  knight's-service,  or 
ward-holding  in  Scotland,  inasmuch  as  a  Ciile  was  bound  to 
give  military  service  to  his  lord  when  required  to  do  so,  and 
on  the  other  of  free  socage,  or  free-holding  in  Scotland,  because 
a  fixed  tribute  under  the  name  of  Bes-Tigi^  was  also  payable. 

of  a  Daw  The  tenure  of  the  Doer  CiiUs.  or  base  CHles.  resembled  the 
privileged  villenage,  or  villein-socage  of  feudal  times,  inasmuch 
as  the  service  was  base,  but  fixed  or  certain.***     The  tenure  of 

oi  Bothaeht.  the  BothacJis  consisted  of  the  rights  of  settlement  on  the  lands 
of  the  lord.  In  the  case  of  the  free  or  Saer-Bothavhsj  the 
right  to  a  habitation  on  the  land  at  a  certain  rent  or  service, 
resembled  the  socage  tenure  known  as  burgage  tenure.  The 
position  of  the  Doer  or  base  Bothach  may  be  compared  with 
the  condition  of  villeins  who  held  by  pure  villenage.  In  fact, 
as  was  before  pointed  out,  the  two  classes  of  Bothachs  appear 
to  correspond  to  the  Cotarius  and  Coterellus  of  Domesday  Book, 
the  former  of  whom  held  a  free-socage  tenure,  while  the  latter 

The  Doer     is  Considered  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage.     The  base  CeiUs 

•eott  •cop7-  seem  to  represent  exactly  the  copy-holders  of  English  law,  who, 
though  originally  holding  at  the  will  of  a  lord,  according  to 
the  received  opinion  of  English  lawyers,  acquired  by  custom 

'*•  The  following  passage  clearly  shows  that  the  tenure  of  a  C^/e  was  not 
precarious,  and  that  as  long  as  he  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  tenure  he 
ooidd  not  be  ejected. 

"Fal  do  tire  ranne  do  Fiaith  iar  neludt  ».e.  a  Fal  or  fence  of  land  which 
has  been  divided  by  a  Flath  after  an  absconder. 

Tir  rainde^  ue.  the  Ime  (fence)  which  the  Fiath  makes  upon  the  divisions 
of  the  land,  after  having  allowed  the  C€Ue  to  abscond.  When  he  has  divided 
the  land  and  that  the  Ceile  does  not  return  within  one  month,  that  becomes  a 
Fal  (a  boundary  of  possession,*)  i.e.  the  C€Ue  has  forfeited  one-half  of  his 
land  by  having  absconded.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  C^ile  has  absconded, 
and  the  Flath  has  divided  the  land  into  three  parts  after  him  [that  is  in  hii 

•  S««  note  226,  on  Fal,  p.  cxIt. 
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an  estate  transmissible  to  heirs,  except  that  while  the  latter  Tb?  '>««• 
held  by  copy  of  court  roll,  that  is  by  a  copy  of  the  rolls  made  ••"^•••opy- 
by  the  steward  of  the  lord's  court,  the  former  in  general  held 
by  parol  title,  proved  by  witnesses,  or  by  lay,  that  is  by  an 
ancient  poem.      At  a  later  period  written  agreements  came 
into  use,  chiefly,  however,  in  respect  to  grants  to  the  Church.*** 

absence,]  and  when  the  C€ile  returns  to  justice  he  is  demanding  his  own  (full 
portion)  of  land  back  from  the  Fiath ;  and  the  FitUh  is  claiming  his  Erie 
from  the  C^ile  for  absconding.  If  he  does  not  give  the  Flath  the  Eric  or  fine 
for  absconding,  half  of  the  Fal  from  the  C^Ue  (that  is  of  the  Chile's  land) 
belongs  to  the  Flath  [i.e.  the  Flafh  is  entitled  to  keep  one-half  of  the  Chile's 
land  in  lieu  of  the  Eric  or  fine  of  absconding],  that  is,  when  the  man  has 
passed  into  another  land,  i.e.  upon  the  place  where  the  Port  Fiach  is  [t.e. 
outside  the  limit  of  pursuit],  and  he  has  gone  there**.  MS.  T.  CD.,  E,  8, 
5.  p.  20,  col.  1. 

s«>  The  following  passage  shows  the  process  by  which  a  Flath  or  landlord 
took  legal  possession  of  the  land  of  a  defaulting  CetVe. 

*  Land  divided  by  a  Flath^  t.s.  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  possession  of  it  by 
cattle,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Flath  [that  is  contrary  to  the  will  <rf 
a  landlord  who  claims  the  ownership],  t.e.  the  Flath  claims  his  right  in  it 
when  the  Poll  (hole),  and  the  Lia  (flag),  and  the  Coirte  Flatha  (pillar  stone  of 
the  Flath),  are  put  in  it,  and  [it  is  unlawful  to  put  cattle  on  it]  until  hii 
[appropriate]  share  of  it  is  ascertained**.  MSS.  T.C.D^^H.  8,  18,  p.  386a, 
and  E,  3,  6,  p.  7a. 

Traces  of  this  mode  of  establishing  a  claim  to  land  came  down  to  the 
present  century. 

The  following  passage  applies  to  all  property  in  land,  and  is  quoted 
merely  to  show  the  kind  of  evidence  relied  upon  to  prove  ownership,  whether 
absolute  or  qualified. 

•*  Rudradh  caecait  (prescription  of  fifty)  or  of  forty,  or  of  thirty,  which 
ever  one  of  them  is  the  least,  by  Seds  and  by  lands  ;  Rudradh  trichat  (pre- 
scription of  thirty)  moreover  belongs  to  kings  Apdainet  (proclaimed  per- 
fons,  and  perhaps  abbots),  and  to  C^ea.  This  land  was  let  out  for  loan, 
and  it  has  been  contested  as  a  legal  right  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
loan,  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  been  out  and  occupied  for  a  term  sufiSdent  to 
qualify  a  prescriptive  right.  But  the  proofs  of  the  righteousness  or  the 
legality  of  the  prescription  must  be  confirmed  by  three  things ; — Cluaa  (ear, 
ue,  evidence  of  ear)~thi8  is  given  or  produced  by  the  Fine  (family) ;  Laid 
(a  lay,  cf.  German  Zt«(f),— this  is  a  literary  proof  given  by  the  poets;  Lecad 
[an  act  or  deed  which  binds  a  person  indissolubly.  MS.  E.  3.  5.  pp.  13, 19.] 
by  the  Comorbs  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Manachs  of  Marhhdilsi  (be- 
qnests  of  dead  chattels),  for  these  are  the  three  things  that  bind  il'*. — MSS. 
T.C.D.  E.  3.  5.  p.  19,  and  H.,  2, 16.  p.  11. 

The  commentator  goes  on  to  explain  these  three  requirements  of  the  law : 
**  In  three  ways  it  is  proved,  t.e.  it  is  three  ways  that  are  laid  down  and  ap* 
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Taurerteh        When  treating  of  the  rentpaying  classes,  I  fully  described 

pud  to  c«/M  the  peculiarity  of  the  tenures  of  the  CHleSy  which  consisted  in 

the  bestowal  of  a  gift,  also  called  wages,  by  the  lord,  and  the 

payment  of  tribute  or  rent  in  kind  proportional  to  the  gift  or 

proTed  of  to  prore  the  claim  and  to  qualify  the  legal  right.  For  poeitive 
proof  there  most  he  Clucks^  and  Laid^  and  Ltiter  (a  written  deed).  CfutUj^ 
t.«.  to  hare  heen  present  listening  to  the  thing  being  delivered  up  with  hia 
own  ears;  Laid,  that  is,  the  lay  of  the  poet  certifying  that  it  was  given  over 
by  him ;  Letter^  i.e,  the  noble  letter  which  the  Comarb§  do  have  to  prove 
that  the  thing  was  given  up  to  them ;  Manach,  t.s.  the  thing  which  is  lawfully 
bequeathed  by  the  dead ;  Manack,  that  is,  one-third  of  his  property  ;t  for 
these  are  the  three  solutions  agreed  upon  and  ordered  to  be  preserved  by  the 
person  who  holds  it  [ue.  the  property],  namely,  Clucu,Laid,  and  Zrctter; 
Ltig^  ie,  let  him  have  them  aU  [i,e.  the  property  or  chattels  in  question]  when 
he  has  those  things ;  Nogh  Cuir,  ue.  perfect  bonds,  Le,  he  is  entitled  to 
bold  them  in  perpetuity".    Ibid. 

The  following  passage  shows  that  the  ancient  Iris  h  had  advanced notlo 
of  equity.  The  passage  is  also  noteworthy  from  two  other  points  of  view, 
namely,  the  reservation  in  favour  of  the  property  of  married  women,  and  the 
distinct  aUusion  to  the  jury. 

'*  There  are  three  lands  the  possession  of  which  the  binding  of  a  Mac 
(bond),  or  a  Raiih  (surety),  or  a  Fiadnaise  (witness)  cannot  legalize.  It  is  the 
Fine  that  have  the  lawful  right.  It  is  a  false  Aireship  [a  fraudulent  deed]  to 
bind  them.  It  is  a  forfeiture  of  Logenech  (honour  price)  to  the  Aire  who  pre- 
sumes to  do  it  [namely] :  1.  the  land  of  a  young  lad  [a  minor]  to  whom  it 
pays  not  price  [t.e.  rent]  though  the  price  be  given  to  the  Fine  (tribe), 
because  the  sense  or  understanding  of  the  young  lad  is  not  perfect  [ue.  is 
not  legal]  when  the  land  is  let  out,  or  when  the  Nasc  (bond)  is  put  on  it, 
because  he  is  void  of  perfect  understanding  at  the  time  of  giving  it  out ; 
2.  land  which  was  given  in  Coibche  of  a  woman  who  is  not  good,  who  per- 
severes not  in  her  appropriate  duties ;  8.  land  which  is  given  against  the  will, 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  Fine  (tribe),  [ue.]  when  the  twelve  tongues 
advocate  the  reversion  of  the  land  against  the  one  num  who  advocates  to 
bind  it".    MS.  H.  2.  16.  p.  11  b. 

Upon  this  the  commentator  observes :  "  There  are  three  lands,  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  bind  them  that  they  are  held  with  the  knowledge  of  a  Raiik, 
ue.  a  Trebaire  (security),  and  to  have  a  Fiadnaise  (witness)  with  them,  or  a 
Dilse  (a  legal  assignment)  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  the  Airecht  [the  court  of 
the  Fine"]  that  has  power  to  bind  theuL  Digbaid,  i.e.  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his 
Logtnech  (honour  price)  to  the  Aire  who  presumes  to  do  it,  t.e.  he  has  to  suffer 
Trosca  (fasting),  for  having  exceeded  his  legal  power  or  authority:  1. 
the  land  of  a  young  lad  to  whom  no  rent  is  paid  for  it,  even  though 

*  This  U  tbe  **Fiadhnai$§  /oeail  beil  it  cluaUt**^  s  familiar  pbrate  among  the  Iriali- 
■peaking  people  of  the  present  day. 

t  Fwrrain,  i.$,  the  thing  bequeathed  \>j  a  Flath^  i.e.  the  one-third  of  hie  propertj,  B  S, 
li.  p  9. 
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Taurereeh.  If  the  lord  obtained  more  tribute  or  rent  than  he  ReUtttM  «f 
was  entitled  to,  he  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  bound  to  give  cuh, 
an  equivalent  increase  of  wages.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  the  CiUe 
could  refuse  all  further  supplies  until  he  made  restitution.  The 
relations  of  Ceiles  and  their  lords  were  regulated  by  Fenecfuu^ 
or  the  general  tribe  and  territorial  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
not  by  arbitrary  rules,  so  that  in  cases  of  great  oppression  the 
occupiers  of  land  could  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunals.  If 
a  lord  treated  his  Cdiles  despotically  and  did  not  make  redress, 
they  appealed  against  him  to  a  McUhluath  or  2>d/,  that  is,  an 
assembly  of  a  tribe  or  Tuath^  according  to  his  rank.  An  in- 
quisition into  the  charges  was  held,  and  if  their  nuth  were  es- 
tablished, the  proper  court  of  equity  issued  a  decree  of  forfei- 
ture against  him.**' 

Within  a  Tuath  a  holder  of  land  could  let  his  land  to  other  und  let  to 
freemen  of  the  territory  for  a  year  or  other  specific  term.    Any  a'twm. 
buildings  erected  upon  it  during  a  tenancy  for  a  specific  term 
became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,'^  at  a  valuation.     But  if  evicted  before  the  expi- 

the  rent  it  given  to  the  Fiiu  for  it,  or  eTen  though  it  were  the  FSm  [itaeU] 
thai  Wt  it  out,  it  if  not  lawful  to  withhold  it  from  them  [t.e.  their  lease  of  the 
land  if  not  valid  when  he  comet  of  age].  And  thit  it  the  reason ;  because  the 
underataading  or  sense  of  the  little  boj  was  not  perfect  [according  to  law] ; 
and  he  was  in  the  absence  of  lawful  or  perfect  understanding  when  the  land 
was  let  oat  2.  Or  the  fSut  bond  Umaidm  of  the  unjust  woman.  3.  In  spite 
of,  ijt,  in  opposition  to,  or  without  the  knowledge  [or  consent]  of  the  Fm§i 
that  is,  holding  in  spite  of  the  Fine,  i.e.  the  dntach  upon  an  tcintach. — Ibid, 

SIS  Land  conceded  by  a  Flath  whose  ri^ht  becomes  forfeit ;  i.«.  land  con- 
ceded by  the  FUuh  whose  rights  became  forfeited  on  account  of  injustice  to 
his  C^t2ss.  For  a  ftircAur,  t.«.  [who  conceded]  his  right  to  his  share  [or  claim 
to  it],  it  is  another  prescription,  t.e.  another  thing  which  goes  into  prescription 
from  the  place  or  time  of  its  division*^.  MS.  Brit,  Mus,  Rawliniortf  487,  fol. 
62.  p.  1.  coL  b. 

9i«  «xhe  redemption  of  each  prescription  from  the  binding  acknowledg- 
ments, in  right  of  perfect  wicker  [houses].  It  must  be  redeemed  from  him 
[the  tenant]  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Brehon.  The  prescription 
effected  by  illegal  means  or  by  force  cannot  be  legalised. 

^  The  redemption,  ».«.it  it  good,  ue.  it  is  just  in  the  laws  of  redemption 
of  that  part  of  a  man's  property  which  is  out  from  him  [on  loan]  to  protect  it 
against  lapting  into  prescription  and  perpetual  possession,  that  the  unac- 
knowledged or  illegal  potsetsion  of  the  land  does  not  make  a  real  binding 
bond  of  protcription.  because  he,  the  landlord,  doet  not  know  [t.e.  doet  not 
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AbwB*  If  a  member  of  a  gild  or  Comorbship  left  the  territory,  hia 

pvuierahipt.  co-paitners  associated  with  themselves  an  A  ire  of  the  absentee's 
family,  if  he  consented,  but  if  he  did  not,  they  called  upon  his 
Fine  to  act  for  the  absent  man  in  making  arrangements  with 
them  for  assigning  the  right  of  grazing  his  land  to  them,  and  also 
his  liabilities.  This  done,  they  divided  the  land  in  the  manner 
just  described,  and  gave  mutual  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  engagements.  If  an  occupier  of  land  neglected  to  perform 
the  duties  attached  to  the  land,  namely,  of  killing  and  chasing 
foxes,  of  watch  and  ward,  repairing  roads,  etc.,  a  distress  was 
leived  upon  him,  and  he  was  kept  under  distraint  until  he  fulfilled 
his  duties.^^  In  case  he  had  no  chattels  of  his  own,  notice  was 
served  upon  his  nearest  of  kin  who  was  solvent,  and  a  distress 
was  subsequently  levied,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
the  duties  attached  to  the  land,  and  the  right  of  the  land  was 
transferred  to  the  man  who  was  willing  to  perform  the  duties. 
This  custom  is  analogous  to  the  old  Norse  one  already  men- 
tioned, where  a  Nemda  or  jury  could  deprive  an  owner  of  his 
land  if  he  allowed  it  to  become  waste,  or  failed,  after  due  notice, 
to  perform  the  duties  that  appertained  to  it. 
intoirent  As  uo  onc  could  alienate  his  land  without  the  sanction  of  all 
those  who  possessed  an  interest  in  it,  when  a  man  became  insol- 
vent he  handed  over  his  land  to  his  Fine^  who  provided  him 
with  a  small  house  and  an  allowance  for  his  maintenance. 
Under  early  feudal  law  landed  property  was  also  inalienable, 
except  in  cases  of  real  want,  when  the  holder  of  the  land  was 
obliged  to  make  oath  that  he  could  not  support  himself.  This 
was  the  paxivreti  juri  of  the  French  medieval  law.  In  Sweden 
the  owner  of  land  could  only  alienate  it  by  sale  by  allowing 

ralue  of  it,  and  to  laj  it  down  twice.  It  is  by  the  SUh  AiU  (muiruX  boondarj- 
arbitration  or  law)  or  by  the  Beolttgud  (living  deposits, — t.e.  witnesses)  that 
these  Smachts  (penalties)  are  bound  after  this^.     AfS.  H,  3.  18.  p.  13  a. 

348  *<  Question.  What  is  the  amount  [of  the  joint  liabilities]  of  a  Comaith" 
chesf  There  is  first  the  [trespass  of  the]  Selb  or  homestead,  namely,  your  own 
trespass,  and  the  trespass  of  others  in  the  time  of  fencing  it ;  the  guarding  of 
every  place  in  it  against  pirates  and  wild  dogs  (wolf-dogs,  foxes,  etc.) ;  and  the 
trespass  of  its  roads.  Tlie  land  trespass  now  is  the  Fuba  and  the  Ruba  (t.e.  chaa- 
ing  and  keeping  off  of  wolf-dogs  and  plunderers),  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Tuath  both  in  hostings  and  convocations  and  Bubas.  Road  trespasses,  t.«.  each 


owners. 
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himself  to  be  sold  with  it,  which  of  course  only  took  place  in  in«)ir«it 
case  of  distress  or  similar  causes.  The  inability  to  alienate,  the 
right  of  preemption,  and  the  retrait  lignager,  or  right  of  recovery 
of  family  estate  sold,  by  returning  the  purchase  money,  imder 
feudal  law,  are  relics  of  the  more  ancient  rights  of  the  family 
represented  by  the  Irish  Fine. 

The  tenure  of  the  Fuidirs  will  be  sufficiently  understood  Tenure  of 
from  the  account  of  the  different  categories  of  Fuidira,  which 
I  have  given  in  a  previous  section.  They  were  mere  villeins 
holding  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  unlike  the  base  Ciiles^  not 
protected  by  the  custom  of  the  manor.  But  although  the  free 
Fuidir  was  a  tenant-at-will,  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements was  fully  admitted  in  principle,  so  that  if  a  Fuidir 
had  manured  a  field  with  dung  from  his  cattle  sheds,  he  was 
allowed  to  s^et  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure.*"  In  the  case  of 
Fuidir  co-partnerships  having  a  full  farmstead  which  entitled 
them  to  rank  as  householders,  they  were  also  entitled  to  remove 
their  houses,  or  to  sell  them  at  a  valuation,  if  they  gave  up  the 
land,  or  were  evicted  by  the  lord.  Although  the  Fuidir  $  in 
general  might  be  considered  as  tenants-at-will,  the  members  of 
Fines  having  full  tribe  right  who  held  land  for  a  year  under 
the  circumstances  just  described,  or  who  took  land  for  specified 
periods*"  were  not  tenants-at-will  in  the  modem  sense. 

man  must  put  an  7m«  (fence)  upon  hU  own  part  of  it,  keep  it  even  [i.e.  free 
from  ruts],  keep  it  clear  from  cattle,  etc.,  and  clean  awaj  all  dirt  and  puddle  at 
the  times  of  visitations  and  fairs ;  and  every  one  and  aU  in  common  are  bound 
alike  to  do  it ;  and  anything  that  any  man  is  deficient  in  the  Cathach  (duties 
of  his  Comaitchts),  he  must  suffer  a  corresponding  deduction  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Comaitches''.    MS,  H.  3.  18.  13  a. 

s«9  The  same  principle  was  admitted  in  the  old  Welsh  laws,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Venedotian  Code  fully  proves :  '*  9.  No  one  is  to  retain 
gardens  in  his  possession  on  account  of  having  manured  them  for  more  than 
one  year;  for  they  are  to  be  manured  every  year.  10.  A  fallow  two  years,  it 
is  to  be  ploughed*  11.  Rotten  dung  (that  is,  land  where  cattle  are  accustomed 
to  lie  without  folding),  truly  the  same.  12.  Ley  land  truly  the  same.  13. 
Yard  dung,  three  years,  it  is  to  be  ploughed.  14.  Car  dung,  four  years,  it  is 
to  be  ploughed.  15.  Wood-land  truly  the  same.  16.  Manured  fallow  four  yeara 
also".    Ancient  Laws  and  Instkutts  of  Wales^  Bk.  II.  c.  xvi.  p.  87. 

*^  One  of  those  periods  was  thirty  years,  which  with  the  crop-year  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  dung  put  on  it,  made  thirty-one  years.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  this  common  modern  term  is  based  upon  ancient  precedent. 

INT.  ri^ 
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Jjjjj^  The  Irish  tenures  throw  considerable  light  upon  many  ob- 

on'tihoM^^  scure  points  in  the  tenures  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  medieval 
Europe.  times ;  for  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hereditary  tenan- 
cies, the  "  Erbpacht"  of  the  Grermans,  and  the  Emphyteusis  of 
the  later  Roman  Empire,  co-existed  all  through  the  middle  ages 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Flanders,  with  a  system  of 
yillenage  analogous  to  the  Irish  Fuidirship.  Marini  and 
Mabillon  mention  tenants  of  the  former  clasps  under  the  name 
of  libellarii  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries;*** 
they  were  numerous  also  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,***  and  especially  in  the  north.  Eich- 
hom  states  that  in  all  the  laws  regulating  the  estates  of  minis- 
terii  that  go  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  traces  of  hereditary 
occupation  are  to  be  found.***  One  of  the  most  important 
documents  showing  the  co-existence  of  free  farmers  of  the 
Fuidir  class  with  villeins  having  hereditary  rights,  is  one  of 
1237,  published  by  Moser,***  in  which  a  free  farmer  gets 
fixity  of  tenure  with  right  of  succession  to  his  heirs,  becoming 
however  at  the  same  time  a  serf,  that  is,  from  being  a  free 
Fuidir^  he  became  a  base  C^/e.  The  mention  made  in  one  old 
document  of  a  class  of  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  the  land  be- 
yond the  will  of  the  lord,  and  in  another  of  the  same  period 
and  often  relating  to  the  same  district,  of  a  different  class, 
having  full  hereditary  rights,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  the  commencement  of  hereditary  rights. 
There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  both  parties 
CO- existed  all  through  the  medieval  period,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed rise  of  hereditary  rights  is  simply  the  result  of  a 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  writers  between  the  two  classes  of 
occupiers.  After  the  Crusades,  and  during  the  perpetual  feuds 
of  the  nobility,  the  Fuidir  class  or  villeins  at  will  increased  in 
some  places  consequent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  more  settled  in- 
habitants, to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  led  to  the  belief  that 

»*>  See  also  Caariodonis,  Epist.  v.  7 ;  and  Greg  Max.,  Epist.  il  1 ;  viii.  3i, 
64  ;  xi.  20. 
'**  Antoo.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Landunrthsschaft^  lii.  97,  et  seq. 
»**  Deutsche  Staats  u,  RechUgeschichte,  ii.  §.  363. 
»*«  09nabruckuch%  Geschickte,  SdtnmtL  W^rke^  yii.  2,  p.  ISa 
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the  right  of  inheritance  had  not  jet  grown  up  there,  whereas  ^r**i» 
in  truth  it  was  the  villcnage-at-will  that  was  new.  That  the  ^*^^  "<>>^ 
greater  part  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  France  in  the  ninth  ««">!>•. 
century  were  in  the  potl^Ion  of  CivUs^  holding  by  limited  ser- 
vice, is  proved  by  documents  forbidding  the  raising  of  rents. 
The  serfs  proper  we  know  held  their  land  in  the  greater  part 
of  Germany  as  an  inheritance  from  the  thirteenth  century.** 
The  various  laws  passed  in  Germany  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury upwards,  giving  right  of  inheritance,  were  in  reality  only 
a  return  to  the  ancient  custom  by  wliich  Futdirs^  or  tenants  at 
will,  acquired  in  process  of  time  right  of  inheritance  in  the  soil 
they  cultivated.  In  1542  it  was  forbidden  to  increase  the  rents  or 
to  change  the  tenants  at  will.  In  1557  the  Luneburg  law  for- 
bade the  removal  of  any  farmer  who  had  fulfilled  his  contract; 
and  directed  that  in  case  any  were  removed,  they  should  be  paid 
the  value  of  their  buildings.***  In  Wolfenbiittel  the  right  of 
inheritance  was  already  recognized  in  1578;  and  here  as  in 
Kalenberg  a  landlord  coult^  only  evict  a  farmer  when  forced  to 
do  so  by  necessity.  In  tl  •)  case,  and  in  all  legal  ejectments, 
the  farmer  received  compensation  for  his  buildings,  implements, 
and  other  improvements,  according  to  the  valuation  of  three 
skilled  neighbours.'^'  Roscher  well  remarks^  that  nothing 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  right  of 
inheritance,  that  is  fixity  of  tenure,  of  farms,  as  the  erection  of 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants.  In  the  district  about 
Gottingen,  in  Hanover,  where  the  buildings  were  chiefly  erec- 
ted by  the  landlords,  the  farmers  had  only  leases  of  three,  six, 
or  nine  years.  It  was  only  in  1781  that  the  right  of  inheritance 
became  fully  established  about  Hildesheim,  another  district  of 
Hanover. 

In  considering  this  section  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
striking  contrast  afforded  by  a  historical  comparison  of  the  land 

'»»  SachsenspUgel,  ii.  69. 

'^  Strubeu,  De  jure  VilUcorum,  pp.  141,  292,  et  seq. 

3^^  Ibid.,  350,  et  icq. ;  366,  et  aeq. 

'^  Ncuional  Oekonomik  des  Ackerbaues  5U  au/L,  1367,  p.  1 77.  A  work 
of  great  reBearch,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted  for,  among  other  thingi^ 
bibUograpbical  information  about  the  literature  of  the  continental  laud 
ajrstemi. 
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Costrut  Bystems  of  most  continental  countries  with  that  of  Ireland — a 
!f**."^. .  contrast  which  must  strike  any  one  who  studies  them.  While 
J^J^*-  the  legislation  in  the  former  has  on  the  whole  been  directed  to 
the  conversion  of  tenure  at  the  will  of  the  lord  into  fixity  of 
tenure,  or  absolute  ownership,  that  is  to  rooting  the  peasant  in 
the  soil,  in  Ireland  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to 
loosening  him  from  the  soil. 

EEPRESENTATION    OF    TUB   COMMONS,   AND   FBANKPLEDGB. 


Prouctton  The  political,  as  distinguished  from  the  economical,  object 
of  ownership  of  the  co-hcirships  and  of  the  co-partnerships  mentioned  in 
Mncjrin  the  forcgoing  sections,  was  not  perhaps  so  much  the  pre- 
servation of  rights  as  the  securing  of  protection.  Political 
privileges  being  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  a  certain 
property  qualification,  only  one  possessing  it  could,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  be  a  compurgator,  a  surety,  a  witness,  or  a  suitor, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  functions  of  a  freeman.  Those  who  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  could  only  acquire  the 
protection  of  the  law,  either  by  becoming  base  Ceiles,  to  some 
lord,  who  would  answer  for  them  in  all  cases  of  crimes,  fines, 
or  mulcts,  etc. ;  or  by  forming  associations  or  co-partnerships 
of  four  or  more,  whose  united  property  would  be  sufficient  as 
a  Comorbship  to  qualify  one  of  the  co-partners  to  represent  the 
others  in  their  civil  rights,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  legal 
charges. 
^5  ?'*'*  ^       III  the  constitution  of  the  Fine  and  of  the  substitutes  for  it, 

And  Gild  the  -  i  t         t  i 

•onrco  of     namely,  those  co-partnerships,  we  have,  as  I  believe,  the  true 
tion  of  the    prototype  of  three  most  important  institutions,  the  origin  of 
which  has  hitherto  remained  obscure,  namely,  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  representation  of  tlie  Commons,  Frankpledge, 
and  the  medieval  Gilds. 
Political  or-      After   the   Norman   Conquest   English   society  midit   bo 
of  iocicty  In  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first,  consisting  of  archbishops, 
man^c'^"'^'    bishops,  somc  abbots,  earls,  and  barons,  representing  to  a  certain 
quest.         extent  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Twelfliaendmen.     \\\  the  eye  of 
the  law,  persons  of  this  class  were  '*  right  trusty  ",  and  as  such 
were  qualified  to  become  sponsors  for  the  knights  holding  by 
military  tenure  from  them,  and  for  the  military  retainers  which 
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they  kept  about  them  or  as  garrisons  of  their  castles.     By  pre-  Poiiucti  or. 

scription  or  by  grants  from  the  crown,  they  held  jurisdiction  to«>«»«tyin 

a  certain  extent  over  their  own  manu pasts,  and  were  bound  to  *'t«' not- 

.      .    "•"  Con- 
produce  them  to  justice,  or  be  liable  for  the  legal  penalties  in  ^"w'- 

such  cases  provided.  They  were  also  responsible,  under  the 
conditions  defined  in  the  law,  for  crimes  committed  on  their 
domains,  and  for  all  mulcts  and  fines  chargeable  upon  it 
This  kind  of  security  or  pledge  was  called  "  Freeborgh"  or 
**  Frankpledge*',  and  to  distinguish  it  from  another  kind  to  be 
described  presently,  it  was  called  **  seignorial  Frankpledge**, 
The  second  class  consisted  of  all  those  who  were  deemed  to 
have  sufficient  freehold  property  to  be  a  good  and  permanent 
security  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  meet  the  legal 
charges  incidental  to  their  position.  A  person  of  this  condi- 
tion was  said  to  be  in  his  own  pledge.  The  third  class  con- 
sisted  of  ceorls  or  villein?,  who  were  considered  as  freemen, 
and  the  burghers  of  towns,  who,  not  being  deemed  to  have 
sufficient  property  to  affijrd  a  permanent  security  for  their 
good  behaviour,  were  enrolled  into  bands  or  associations,  the 
members  of  which  were  mutually  pledge  for  each  other.*** 
These  bands  in  Saxon  times  were  called  Frith  Gilds,  the  term 
Collective  Frankpledge  being  applied  in  Anolo-Norman  times 
to  the  mutual  security  thus  affi)rded. 

This  system  of  giving  security  is  obviously  parallel,  and  wah  organ- 
indeed  almost  identical,  with  the  Irish  organization.  It  didtimuw. 
not,  however,  exclusively  originate  with  the  Saxousj  though 
somewhat  modified  by  them,  and  by  the  Normans  afterwards, 
but  belongs  to  all  the  northern  nations.  The  Math  was  as  fully 
the  representative  of  his  JJaer  Cdiles,  or  base  clients,  Bothacha, 
and  FuidirSf  as  any  feudal  lord  In  the  language  of  the  Crith 
Gahlach,  "  He  is  a  Toing^  he  is  a  Naidm,  he  is  a  Haith,  he  is 
an  Attire,  he  is  a  plaintiff,  and  a  witness  for  them".  There 
is  even  a  term  in  Irish  Slogh  Comfleda  of  a  Flath^  which  in- 

'*»  See  Palgrave,  he.  cU.,  pp.  197-98. 

'<^  Sloyh  Comfleda  was  the  Flath*8  hustiog  of  the  feasts  of  the  Comhad^ 
hasa  or  Duthaig  or  people  of  the  Finds  of  a  territory.  As  the  people  were 
collectively  bound  to  provide  the  supplies  for  the  feast,  Slogh  Comfleda  In- 
directly repreeentt  the  collective  responsibility  of  a  district  for  certain  of  the 
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directly  expresses  the  idea  of  "  seignorial  frankpledge".  On 
the  other  hand,  Bd  Aires  who  had  not  CA'fcs  were  in  their 
own  pledge,  as  we  are  told  of  the  Bruighfer^  that  "  his  oath 
is  good,  his  Naidm^  his  Raith,  his  evidence,  his  Aitire^  his 
loan",  etc.  In  Ireland  two  responsibilities  have,  however,  been 
confounded,  and  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  so-called 
Celtic  and  Saxon  customs  which  did  not  really  exist.  Within 
a  Tuath  the  different  Flatha^  or  lords,  were  responsible  for 
their  own  CHles^  and  for  all  their  Bothaeha  and  Fuidirs. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Rig^  or  chief,  did  not  differ  Erom 
that  of  any  other  Flath^  except  that  he  had  a  larger  number 
of  persons  under  his  protection.  But  outside  the  Tuath^ 
that  is,  as  regards  the  external  relations  of  the  territory, 
^*u^cJi  *^®  chief  represented  the  whole  people.  A  l^tmtli  was  in 
•oi^  many  respects  a  sovereign  state,  in  confederation  with  similar 

states.  And,  as  in  modem  times  the  government  of  a  sove- 
reign state  is  in  certain  cases  responsible  to  other  states  for  the 
acts  of  its  citizens,  so  the  Rig  Tuatha,  or  tribe  king,  repre- 
sented all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  his  people. 
Among  all  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  each  tribe  consti- 
tuted such  a  sovereign  state.  Hence  the  error,  as  has  been 
already  well  pointed  out  by  Palgrave,***  of  applying  the  term 
provinces,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  to  what  had  never 
been  such,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  independent  states. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  people  of  a  Tuath  were 
not,  and 'could  not  from  the  organization  of  society  have  been, 
of  one  blood ;  although  it  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Flatha  and  free  Cities,     The  clan  responsibility  was  in  reality 

tribatet,  fines,  etc,  of  a  lord.  The  following  passage  bears  ont  what  is  here 
stated. 

**Slogh  Comfltda^  i.e,  when  he  goes  [t.e.  the  Fkuh]  to  the  feasts  of  the 
Comhadhasa  [t.e.  the  Duthaig  or  people  of  the  territory]  which  are  made  for 
him  outside  the  Crich  or  territory ;  he  has  a  host  with  him  from  its  Ur  \ue, 
the  border,  consisting  of]  companies  for  him  of  his  Cind  or  race,  of  his  Smctha ; 
and  [he  is  entitled]  that  they  be  supplied  everywhere,  even  after  companies  firom 
his  Cin^  or  race**  [i.e.  not  only  while  attending  a  court  or  other  assembly,  bat 
also  while  returning  home].— JiiS.  T.C.D.  H.  3.  18,  p.  247. 

These  feasts  may  have  been  connected  with  the  banquets  of  gilds. 

»•«  0;>.  ct^.,  p.  547 
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partly  founded  on  blood  or  kindred,  partly  and  chiefly  tcrri-  uesponii- 
torial.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  the  same.  The  Maegthtum  v^rur 
or  clan  was  responsible  down  to  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Elder 
for  the  discharge  of  any  legal  fines  which  the  individual  amerced 
was  unable  to  pay,  or  otherwise  was  obliged  to  surrender  him 
into  slavery.  With  the  development  of  the  strong  centralized 
government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  genealogical  character 
of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  country  disappeared,  and  they  became 
purely  territorial.  The  old  responsibility  of  the  MctegUi  or 
clan  in  its  territorial  character  has,  however,  survived  to  our 
own  time  in  the  amerciaments  imposed  upon  baronies  or  other 
subdivisions  for  arson  and  other  malicious  injuries,  and  in  the 
quartering  of  police  upon  districts  where  a  murder  has  been 
committed.      In  comparing^  Irish  customs  with  Anglo-Saxon  cm  tTatnu 

etc  tetter 

ones,  we  should  never  forget  that  we  know  the  latter,  only  after  p««Ted 
the  clan  system,  and  the  original  cantonal  or  Hundred  organi-^»n  •nonf 
zation,  had  been  more  or  less  modified,  and  a  strong  central  go-8«x<««i«te. 
vemment  existed  which  tended  to  obliterate  the  old  customs ; 
and  also  that  on  account  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
and  the  movement  of  population  there,  and  in  Germany  and 
Gaul,  the  patriarchal  system  was  more  rapidly  obliterated  than 
in  Ireland,  where  circumstances  continued  favourable  to  its  exist- 
ence down  to  comparatively  modem  times.  This  it  is  that  has 
led  to  much  misconception  as  to  the  true  organization  of  ancient 
Ireland  and  Britain,  and  which  renders  the  investigation  of  Irish 
history  so  useful  as  a  key  to  the  origin  of  European  institutions. 
Collective  Frankpledge,  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  the 
means  of  studying  it,  was  not  organized  on  a  imiform  plan.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  as  in  East  Anglia,  Middlesex,  Kent, 
and  many  shires  of  Mercia,  the  free  pledges  were  formed  by 
telling  off  the  villeins  into  bands  of  not  less  than  ten.  But 
from  a  very  important  passage  quoted  by  Palgrave  from  the 
Holkham  MS.,  a  collection  of  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  cus- 
tumals,  this  number  might  be  extended  to  seventy  or  eighty,*" 

'**  **Decimatio  continet  decern,  leptaaginta  vel  octoginta  hominet, 
secnndom  loci  coDBuetudinem  qui  omnes  debent  esse  fidejussoret  siDgolomm, 
ita  quod  si  qius  illorum  calampnia  patetor,  coeteri  illom  prodacant  ad  justi- 
tiam ;  et  si  negat  ex  sua  propria  dedmatione,  purgationem  l^alem  debit 
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ooiiecUre  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Sometimes  a  town- 
piedgo.  aliip  or  Tithing  formed  but  one  Collective  Frankpledge.  But 
originally,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  number  of  Frankpledges 
in  a  Tithing  depended  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  could 
not  be  in  their  own  pledge.  The  Tithing,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  was  a  division  of  the  Hundred  originally  established 
upon  a  genealogical  basis,  but  which  in  time  came  to  have  the 
territorial  signification  of  a  township.'®'  According  to  the 
passage  from  the  Holkham  MS.  quoted  below,  the  name  Tith- 
ing, or,  in  its  Latin  form,  Decimatio,  was  derived  from  the 
number  ten  being  the  least  number  which  could  be  in  a  Col- 
lective Frankpledge ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere  guess,  as  the 
Tithing  was  only  so  far  connected  with  Collective  Frank- 
I  pledge  as  that  the  persons  included  in  a  pledge  should  be  in 

the  same  Tithing.  It  is  probable  that  originally  every  co- 
heirship,  or  co-grazing  association  founded  upon  the  same  type, 
should  belong  to  the  same  township  or  Baile  Biathach^  and 
that  it  was  only  when  churches  and  monasteries  became  mem- 
bers of  CO  heirships  by  donations  of  portions  of  lands  held  by 
gavelkind,  that  this  usage  was  departed  from. 
Efpresentu-  Each  collective  free-pledge  was  represented  by  a  chief 
rjjmk-  pledge,  who  was  responsible  for  all  the  resiants  in  his  pledge 
above  twelve  years  of  age,***  and  who  was  obliged  to  attend 

habere.  Decimatio  autem  alicubi  dicitur  vulgo,  Warda,  id  est,  obserratio, 
scilicet,  sub  una  societate  urbem  yel  centenam  debent.  Alicubi  dicitur, 
Borchy  id  est  fidejussu,  propter  superius  dictam  causam  scilicet  fldejussorem 
communem ;  alicubi  vero,  decimatio,  quia  decern  ad  minus  debent  inesse**. 
Bise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwtallh^  p.  cxxy. 

Fleta,  in  describing  tbe  '*  View  of  Frankpledge"'  as  it  was  organized  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  speaks  of  *'  dozejnes**  as  if  the  villeins  were 
tolled  off  by  twelves  and  not  by  tens. 

***  Palgraye  states  {pp.  ciL,  p.  198)  that  in  some  shires  of  Wessez  and 
Murcia,  "villa**  and  'Heothing**  were  used  as  convertible  terms ^  but  he  adds: 
**  Yet  not  so  but  that  it  may  be  perceived  that  tbe  *■  villa'  was  the  designation 
of  tbe  district,  whilst  the  *  teething*  was  the  proper  denomination  of  the 
inhabitants  which  it  contained**.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
••villa"  or  township  was  purely  territorial,  while  the  **teothing*'  included 
the  people  as  well  as  the  territory,  the  latter  being  originally  the  accident 
of  the  former. 

^*  This  responsibility  and  tbe  object  of  Frankpledge  are  well  shown  by  the 
following  section  of  the  Laws  of  Canute :  "  20  And  we  will,  that  every  free- 
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CL8  suitor  at  the  Leet  Courts,  and  at  the  "View  of  Frankpledge" 
held  thereat.  This  chief  pledge  was  the  representative  of  those 
under  him  in  the  courts  and  assemblies,  where  he  testified , 
acted  as  compurgator,  etc.,  for  them.  He  evidently  correspon- 
ded to  the  Irish  Aire  Fine^^^  or  Chief  of  Kindred,  the 
Aithech  ar  a  Threba,  or  father,  or  head  of  a  copartner- 
ship, or  Gild,  or  the  Aire  Cosrainq  or  Aire  Fine  of  ^l'^^aib 
Tuath  when  the  collective  Frankpledge  of  a  Hundred  wasjjj**^* 
concerned'**  From  the  singular  Bye-laws  enacted  in  the 
burgh  of  London  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Athelstane  respecting  free  "  borgh"  it  would  appear 
that  the  several  Gilds  formed  a  common  fund  for  covering 
the  loss  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  gild-brothers,  and  of  assist- 

man  be  brought  into  a  hundred,  and  into  a  tithing,  who  wishes  to  be  entitled 
to  Lad  or  to  Wer,  in  case  any  one  shall  slay  him  after  he  is  xii  years  of  age ; 
or  let  him  not  afterwards  be  entitled  to  any  free  rights,  be  he  heorth'/oest,  be 
he  follower.  And  that  every  one  be  brought  into  a  hundred  and  in  borh ; 
and  let  the  Borh  hold  and  lead  him  to  every  plea*'.  Ancient  Laws  and  In- 
BtUutea  of  England,  p.  1G6. 

'8*  The  Welsh  Penctnedl^  or  chief  of  kindred,  represented  the  Irish  Aire 
Fine,  He  should  be  the  oldest  efficient  man  of  the  kindred  to  the  ninth 
degree,  have  a  legitimate  wife  and  children,  and  not  hold  either  of  the  offices 
of  Canghtllor  or  Maer  to  the  prince.  If  no  competent  man  could  be  found 
belonging  to  the  kindred  by  right  of  his. father,  a  man  belonging  to  it  by  his 
mother,  might  be  chief  of  kindred.  The  chief  of  kindred  had  the  gift  of  all 
offices  among  the  kindred,  the  right  of  imprisonment,  of  appearing  as  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  on  the  part  of  the  kindred,  of  protecting  the  Aillts,  and 
other  dependents  belonging  to  members  of  the  kindred,  and  of  summoning  a 
session  of  liaith  of  country  on  account  of  a  plaint  of  injustice  and  a  breach 
of  law  by  the  king  and  his  judges,  or  where  full  justice  could  not  be  obtained 
by  law.  The  chief  of  kindred  was  one  of  the  three  classes  who  acted  as 
mediators  between  hostile  border  territories ;  whether  the  kindred  between 
whom  he  mediated  were  at  war  or  at  peace,  no  hostile  weapon  durst  be 
bared  against  him.  The  Tehhantyle  was  a  substitute  for  the  chief  of  kin- 
dred ;  he  was  elected  from  among  the  wise  men  or  seniors  of  the  hundred 
at  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  household  to  the  ninth  degree,  by  vote 
by  ballot,  or  tacit  vote.  A  chief  of  household  corresponded  to  the  Irish 
Trebaire.  The  family  council  in  Wales  appears  to  have  consisted  of  seven 
wise  men  or  seniors,  and  not  of  five  as  in  Ireland,  and  from  what  has  been 
■aid  in  the  text,  among  the  Anglo  Saxons  and  other  Teutonic  racoi  also.  See 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales^  pp.  92,  240,  271,  273,  386,  642-8,  652, 
659,  663,  and  669. 

»•«  See  Crith  Gablach,  vol.  ii.,  A  pp.,  p.  482. 
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ing  in  their  recovery.  This  fund  was  managed  by  a  committee 
of  ten  "  Decani'*  who  represented  the  body  in  all  cases  of  legal 
proceedings  connected  with  property.  There  was  associated 
with  them  an  eleventh  man  chosen  by  the  men  of  the  "  Hin- 
the  ^*(t-      dena**.  Kerable  thinks  Hyndenwas  at  first  the  same  as  Hundred, 

dtno  of  Lon-  "^ 

don.  but  at  a  later  period  the  former  was  used  for  the  numerical  di- 

vision, the  Hundred  for  the  territorial.'*'  The  name  Hen- 
dinos  given  by  the  Burgundians  to  their  chiefs  or  kings,*** 
supports  this  view.  This  eleventh  man  was  an  elected 
The  F^  counterpart  of  the  Irish  Aire  Cosraing  who  acted  as  Aire  Fine 
FTdimgm.  for  the  Tuath  or  Hundred.  Perhaps  the  Ferihingman^  or  "  Fer- 
dingus**,  a  term  which  1  have  explained  in  a  note  to  the  Crilh 
Gablach  to  be  Fer-Tonga  or  oath-man,  may  have  been  the 
chief  pledge  of  a  Frith,  Gild  or  an  elected  representative,  like 
the  man  chosen  by  the  **  Hindena**  of  London,  who  acted  as 
compurgator  and  witness  for  those  who  elected  him — a  kind 
of  public  officer  in  fact,  who  represented  certain  bodies  in  suits 
at  law,  and  corresponded  in  many  of  his  functions  to  the  Irish 
Aithech  or  a  Threha.  This  view  would  fully  accord  with  the 
position  assigned  to  them  in  the  laws  of  Henry  the  First, 
where  they  are  classed  among  the  freemen  of  the  lowest  class; 
nor  is  it  incompatible  with  the  position  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  the  statutes  of  the  gild  of  Berwick,  a  d.  1284,  where 
they  are  put  after  the  aldermen  and  before  the  decani.  If 
they  were  the  representatives  of  freemen,  not  having  the 
full  rights  of  burgesses,  this  should  be  indeed  their  true  posi- 
tion."*' 

Many  writers  have  considered  Collective  Frankpledge  as  a 
political  right,  Palgrave,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  divining 

'^  The  Saxorii  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  243,  246. 

*"  Amm.  Marcell.  Hist.,  xxTiii.  c.  6 

«»  **  Statuta  gildaB  de  Berwik.~CXIV.  Statuimos  quod  quoties  cninqne 
AldermaDDUB,  Ferthingmanni,  decanun,  Toluerint  congregare  Confra tret  Gilds, 
ad  negotia  Gildas  tractanda:  omnes,  fratres  Gilds  veniant  auditoclaMico^  super 
foris  factum  duodecim  denarioroin'*.  Houard,  Traitessur  Us  coutumes  Anglo^ 
NormandeSf  t.  ii.  p.  467,  487. 

Skene  gives  the  following  singular  explanation  of  the  word,  **Ferding- 
mannus  ane  Dutch  word,  ane  Penny  Maister  or  thesaurar*.  De  Verborum  Sig* 
mficationef  p.  66.  Even  jet,  every  law  term  that  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  Latin  is  *'  ane  Dutch  word*'. 


•  •  • 
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the  true  origin  of  many  institutions,  could  not,  however,  see 
any  connection  between  it  and  political  rights  and  privileges,  JJJ^JJJlJJr 
"except  so  far  as  in  very  modem  times  the  insertion  o(J|52frig£? 
an  individual  in  the  roll  of  the  Leet  became  evidence  of  resi- 
ancy*'.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  institutions  were  modified  by  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  king,  and  with  it  that  of  the  lords 
and  Thegns  who  gradually  encroached  upon  the  common  land 
and  converted  it  into  Bdc-Iand,  thus  reducing  the  freemen  to  the 
state  of  villeinage,  the  political  privileges  which  were  secured 
by  the  custom  fell  into  desuetude,  or  were  modified,  or  set 
aside,  and  Frankpledge  became  useful  merely  as  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  subjection  of  the  people,  for  which  it  was  un- 
doubtedly used,  often  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
being  derived  fiom  it.  But  originally  it  was  certainly  a  great 
right,  and  in  it  we  may  trace  one  of  the  sources  of  the  true* 
origin  of  the  representation  of  the  commons. 

In   Anglo-Saxon   times   the   township   was   always  repre- ti>«  >^«y 
sented,  at  every   kind   of   Folkmoot,   by   an  officer  colled  Jj^^^« 
the  Gerefa  or   Reeve   and  four  men.     There   were   several  •"p- 
officers  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  common-wealth  who  were  called 
by  the  name    Gerefa.      The   Gerefa  of  the  Hundred  cor- tiw  cterofc 

"^  .of  the  Hnn- 

responded,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the  Irish  Aire  Cos-^^^^ 
raing^  a  functionary  who  had  especially  to  do  with  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  common  or  tribe  lands,  the  Comorbships  and 
partnerships     The  Aire  Coeraing  was  the  executive  officer  rue  iUrt 
of  the    Tuath.   whose   duty  it  was  to   see  that  all  were  inorchi? 
pledge,  and  to  act  as  the  chief  Aire  Fine  or  representative 
Aire  of  the   Fines  of  the    Tuatha.      I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  each  Fine  had   a  kind  of  family  council  com- 
posed of  five  men,  who  regulated  everything  connected  with 
the  rights  and  responsibilities   of  the  family.     One  of  these 
five  acted  as  the  Aire  Fine  or  chief  pledge  for  the  family,  Tbeiiire 
and  in   this  capacity  possessed  within  the  Fine  considerable  ^^^^f 
rights  and  powers,  including  that  of  arrest,   and   performed 
many   functions   analogous  to   those   of   an  Aire   Coeraing^ 
that  is,   he   was  the   Gerefa   or  Reeve   of  the  Fine.    The 
Cuicer  na  Fine  or  council  of  five   corresponded   therefore 
to  the  "four  men  and  the  Reeve**  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  town- 
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ships.'^*^  If  a  family  had  not  among  its  own  members  a 
man  possessing  the  qualifications  of  an  Aire  to  represent 
them  as  Aire  Fine^  it  fell  back  on  the  next  branch,  and 
elected  the  best  qualified  among  the  members  of  that 
branch  to  act  as  their  chief  pledge,  or  two  or  more  poorer 
branches  formed  a  Comaiiches  or  Congilda,  and  elected  one 
of  the  members  to  act  as  Aire  Fine,  This  was  the  Aithech  ar 
The  Aitkeeh  a  tbreba  or  father  of  his  tribe.     Fuidirs  formed  similar  associa- 

ar  a  Threba 

was  an  eiec-  tions,  the  Cuig  Rath  cedach^  or  five  pledges  of  one  hundred  of 
Fimi;         chattels.*"     The  head  of  such  a  gild  appears  to  have  possessed 

'^0  EviJence  of  the  rttpresentatiye  character  of  five  members  of  a  Fine, 
is  to  be  found  throughout  the  laws.  Thus  if  an  eye  witness  prosecuted  a 
charge  of  theft,  the  prosecutor  should  swear  before  the  three  highest  Aires 
of  his  Fine  that  he  saw  with  his  own  ejes  the  crime  committed ;  his  father 
or  his  mother,  or  his  brother  or  his  Art  Fine  [that  is  the  principal  man  of  his 
Fme"]  should  then  mnke  oath  after  him  that  they  had  not  participated  with 
him.  The  passage  in  the  laws  which  tells  this  is  explained  by  a  commentator 
thus:  **0r  an  Art  Fine  after,  t.e.  that  he  [the  witness]  shall  not  be  lower 
than  the  Aire  Desa^  t.e.  than  the  highest  man  who  is  in  the  Fine,  t.e.  the 
Flath  Gtiifine,  ue.  vith  the  four  worthies  of  the  Fin^  who  succeed  him,  and 
that  is  a  Tuarastal  then,  i.e.  that  is  a  X)09itive  Tuarastal  (proof)  then,  that 
is  proof  [of  guilt]  having  been  seen** — MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  88,  p.  48,  a.  a. 

Again :  "  'J'hese  down  here  are  the  TuarastaU,  •'.«.  the  Urrads  (sureties*)  of 
the  Cain  comiihe  and  comgaite^  with  four  persons  after  him  to  confirm  the  guilt, 
and  these  four  persons  are,  namely,  the  best  Coibdealach  (corelative)  [i.e.  the 
highest  ]ier8on]  of  his  Fine,  and  a  Bd  Aire  and  an  Aire  Tuisi^  and  an  Aire  Desa. 
And  if  tliey  find  the  nine  persons  these  are  the  nine  persons,  namely,  five  men 
of  his  Derbfine,  and  two  Bo ^ Aires- Tuisi,  ue.  for  themselves,  and  an  Aire  Desa, 
I.e.  for  himself,  and  an  Aire  Echiai,  i.e.  on  the  Aire  Tuisi,  the  crime  is  fastened 
(confirmed),  unless  it  be  Fobrad  Fiach  (a  charge  for  debts  or  damages)  that 
was  brought  at  first ;  or  he  confirms  a  Ftr  D€  [an  oath  of  expurgation  on  the 
gospels]  with  one  man  after  him*\  Ibid.  That  is,  when  the  prosecutor  is  able 
to  find  the  nine  persons,  the  accused  could  only  free  liimself  by  expurgators 
sworn  on  the  gosi)els. 

And  again :  "The  man  who  brings  the  four  neighbours  (^Comaiihi)  to  give 
a  Teist  (testimony)  with  an  oath  on  the  gospels  that  they  know  not  a  charge 
of  a  Guin  (death,  or  a  wound),  or  Gait  (theft),  or  jBra/c?  (plunder),  or  JLVMracA 
(perjury);  or  other  misdeed  upon  him,  either  against  or  in  violation  of  Cain^. 
Ibid.  p.  49,  b. 

*'*  See  ante,  p.  cxxiv. 

*  The  man  who  made  a  criminal  charge  became  thereby  an  Urrad  or  surety,  for,  rs  the 
IaW  expreMes  it,  '*  upon  liim  rests  the  security  of  his  crime,  as  he  roust  pay  it  himself  tf  he 
does  not  succeed  in  establiAhing  it  [i.e,  his  charge."]    JiS.  Egerton,  8&  p.  48. 

t  Laws  of  CO  eating  and  co-stealing,  that  is  the  laws  regulating  charges  of  theft  by  an  ac- 
ceisory. 
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the  same  rights  as  the  Aithech  ar  a  threba,  and  was  perhaps 
also  included  under  that  name. 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  it  was  necessary  that  his  Aire  /Vri*  J^«  «wef  of 
should  be  joined  with  him  in  all  legal  acts;  and  ^^'^^cthcry^j^vj^jjj** 
a  person  were  of  age  or  not,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  full  rights 
of  a  freeman,  that  is  to  act  as  pledge,  bail,  witness,  etc  ,  until 
he  had  first  proved  that  he  possessed  the  necessary  property 
qualification,  and  had  been  legally  recognized  as  an  Aire :  other* 
wise  an  Aire  of  his  i^ing  should  be  joined  with  him  in  all  legal 
acts.  The  Aire  Cosraing,  as  the  official  A  ire  Fine  of  the  whole 
Tuath,  appears  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  minors,  and  to 
to  have  represented  them  in  their  general  political  relations. 

While  the  family  still  continued  to  constitute  a  political  or- a  family 
ganization  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  must  have  had  ath«A.a 
family  council  representing  the  Maegth^  similar  to  the  Irish 
five  men  of  the   Fine^     When  the   Maegth  merged  into  a 
mere  territorial  township,  this  council  of  five  pledges  became 
"the  four  men  and  the  Reeve",  who  represented  the  Anglo- ^^»^^^* 
Saxon  township  on  all  pubhc  occasions,  while  the  general  re-  ^|,'j  "^^i,^*^" 
sponsibilities  of  the  families  and  partnerships  {Maegth,  Frith  ^^^•^' 
Gilds),  merged  into  the  frankpledge  of  the  township.     The 
organization  of  the  family  and  the  custom  of  descent,  arc  there- 
fore, as  we  might  naturally  expect,  the  true  sources  of  two  in- 
stitutions, one  of  which  being  also  incompatible  with  the  com- 
plete individual  liberty  of  modern  times,  has  disappeared,  while 
the  other  was  the  embryo,  whence  has  been  gradually  developed 
the  representative  system  of  England. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must,  however,  notice  the  state-  Paiunve* 
ment  of  Palgrave,  in  which  he  differs  from  most  historical  and  coiiecti?o 

.  ,  Frankpledge 

legal  wnters  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  Collective  Frank-  *••  "«* . 
pledge  was  not  an  umversal  custom  in  England.  For  instance 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  shires  of 
Northumbria.  The  men  of  Salop  also  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Tithing ;  and  there  were  some  at  least  of  the  Mer- 
cian burghs,  for  instance  Bristol  and  Worcester,  which  were 
free  from  it.*'*  At  first  sight,  this  opinion,  if  true,  and  it 
probably  is  so,  seems  fatal  to  the  views  which  I  have  put  for- 

^*  Palgrave,  op.  du  p.  i02. 
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by   some,   attributed   to   Numa;'"  in   later  times  they  had 
a  legal  existence,  derived  no  doubt  from  prescription  in  the 
priTiieges  of  first  instance.    Their  privileges  must  in  time  have  been  abused, 
onM«biued;or  at   Icast  have  become  incompatible  with   the  social   and 
commercial  condition  of  Rome,  for  the  senate  abolished  them 
•npinvMed   j^,u.c.  685.     Clodius  restored  and  increased  them,  as  Cicero 
■Jvwla**    complains,*'*  from  among  the  slaves  and  dregs  of  the  people, 
ttmtt.         ^jj^g  implying  that  those  previously  existing  were  of  a  better 
class.  Julius  Caesar  appears  to  have  abolished  all  those  created 
by  Claudius,  respecting  those  only  of  ancient  foundation.'^* 
They  revived  after  his   death,   and   were   again    suppressed 
by  Augustus.***     From  a  statement  of  Lampridius  we  learn 
that  Alexander  Severus  reorganized  the  whole  of  the  colleges, 
and  probably  gave  them  the  form  which  they  retained  more 
or  less  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
<^ow«^m         The  word  Collegium  was  applied  to  two  classes  of  corpora- 
two  kinds     tions,  both  hereditary.  The  first  was  wholly  religious,  such  as  the 

OIM— 

•get 
the 
I. 

who  were  both  millers  and  bakers,  Fabrorum,  Navicularum 
or  lightermen,  and  **Ambajarum  Collegia,  Pharmacopolae". 
The  trade  corporations  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
associations  called  Sodalitates,  which  had  more  or  less  of  a 
religious  character.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  while  the 
members  of  a  Collegium  were  Sodales,  there  were  many  Sodali- 
tates,  which  were  composed  of  persons  not  of  the  same  profes- 
sion or  occupation.  In  other  words,  the  Collegium  was  originally 
a  hereditary  corporation  of  persons,  having  the  same  occupa- 
tion, such  as  priests,  augurs,  etc.,  or  practising  the  same  art  or 
handicraft;  the  Sodalitas  was,  in  most  cases  at  all  events,  a 
voluntary  association  for  religious  purposes  and  mutual  suc- 
cour,  such  as   the   great   Roman   burial   societies.      It    was 

taken  in  connection  with  the  passaj^e  from  the  laws  show  that  the  pos- 
session of  land  was  one  of  the  qualifications  of  at  least  master  craftsmen. 

*''  Plutarch  in  Numa;  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat ,  lib.  xxxvi.  c  i. ;  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  1 2. 

'^"  Collegia  non  ea  solum  quae  senatus  subtulcrat,  restituta  sunt,  sed  in- 
numerabilia  quaedam  nova  omni  foecc  urbis  ac  servitio  constituta.  In  Pisonem, 

'^'  Cuncta  collegia  praeterantiquitusconstituta  distraxit.  Sueton  in  Jul  c.  42. 

^^  Collegia,  praeter  antiqua  et  legitima  dissolvit.  Sueton,  in  Aug  c.  32. 


ratioM-thf  Collegia  Pontijicum,  Augur  urn,  Fratrum  Arvaliwn,  etc. ;  the 
Sod^uei.    8®^^*^^  w^'*®  trade  corporations,  such  as  the  Collegia  Fistorum^ 
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the  Collegium  that  in  the  first  instance  could  be  said 
corpw  habere^  or  to  be  a  Corporation  though  all  the  rights 
of  the  corporation  of  a  Collegium  may  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Sodales  of  a  Sodalitae.  Among  these  religious  associations 
were  the  Sodales  Augustcdes,  an  order  of  priests  or  religious 
persons  instituted  by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of 
Augustus  and  the  Julia  Gens ;  the  Sodales  Flami^  HadrianaleB^ 
Aeliani,  Antonini^  etc.  Many  of  these  Sodalities  were  probably 
composed  of  priests,  and  differed  therefore  in  nothing  but  in 
their  antiquity  from  the  ancient  colleges  of  priests  or  augunr. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that,  though  often  con- 
founded and  having  their  functions  united  in  the  same  body, 
they  were  distinct  in  origin,  and  continued  to  separattely  co-exist 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire. 

The  colleges  of  priests  and  augurs  were  of  course  suppressed  The  trade 
when  the  empire  became  Christian;  the  trade  colleges,  on  Ac^*^*t*^* 
other  hand,  survived  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  every  country  pi^«» 
where  the  Roman  power  had  subsisted  sufficiently  long  to  de- 
velope  Roman  municipalities,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
states  attained  a  de velopement  and  a  power,  especially  in  the  Cor- 
poratums  des  Arts  et  Mitiers  of  France,  unknown  in  Roman 
times.  The  Confr^ries  or  Confraternities  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  Christian  successors  of  the  SodalitateSj  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Christian  Sodalities  arose  directly 
out  of  the  pagan  ones,*'*  and,  like  them,  were  sometimes  con- 
joined with  a  trade  corporation — ^that  is,  the  workmen  of  a 
trade  corporation  selected  a  patron  saint  and  formed  a  pious 
association.  The  two  were,  howcTcr,  distinct  in  origin  and  design, 
and  confraternities  existed  wholly  unconnected  with  trades. 

Among  the  Grerman  nations  there  existed  during  the  middle  The  medie- 
ages  a  number  of  associations  distinguished  by  the  collective 
name  of  gilds,  whose  origin  and  objects  were,  however,  diffe- 
rent.     They  may  be  conveniently  classified  into  religious  gilds, 

^^  Am  early  as  the  third  centary  a  great  Christian  confraternity  existed 
in  Alexandria  for  attending  to  the  sick.  It  became  so  powerful  and  pos- 
sessed such  Influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  that  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  £dict  of  Theodosius.  Similar  associations  appear  to  have 
been  numerous  among  the  working  classes  of  Rome  about  the  same  period. 
INT.  14* 
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2«  lllim-^'  and  lay  or  worldly  gilds.     The  former  consisted  of  the  "  Kal- 

'•"»  andsgilden",  or  Gilds  of  the  Kalenders,  which  were  associ- 

ations of  priests,  who  met  on  the  Kalends  of  each  month, 
whence  came  the  name,  for  the  transaction  of  business  con- 
nected with  their  functions;  and  the  pious  brotherhoods,  or 
"  Frommen  Bruderschaften",  who  represented  the  "  Confrdries" 
of  France,  and  like  them  were  the  successors  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian sodalities  formed  upon  the  Roman  pagan  models.  The 
Gilds  of  the  Kalenders  continued  to  exist  even  among  the  Pro- 
testant pastors  long  after  the  Reformation  in  the  form  of  meet- 
ings held  several  times  in  the  year. 

The  lay  gilds  consisted  of  the  gild-merchants  or  town- 
gilds,  and  the  craft-gilds.  The  former  represented  on  the  one 
hand  the  protective  or  true  gilds,  the  origin  of  wliich  I  am 
about  to  discuss,  and  on  the  other,  the  trade  associations  or 
collegia.  In  some  cases  gild -merchants  were  protective  gilds 
which  had  been  modified  according  as  the  original  free  burgh 
developed  into  a  city,  or  which  had  gradually  arisen,  in  the 
towns  of  lords  as  a  protection  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
latter,  or  against  that  of  patrician  families.  In  other  cases  where 
a  town  grew  up  in  consequence  of  the  special  development  of 
one  or  more  handicraft;s,  its  government  vested  in  the 
corporation  or  society  formed  by  the  craftsmen,  and  this  in 
process  of  time  became  a  mere  civic  body.  The  free  handi- 
craftsmen were  of  course  originally  members  of  the  town- 
gilds;  but  as  the  burghers  grew  wealthy  and  acquired 
aristocratic  pretensions,  or  neighbouring  noble  families  got  hold 
of  the  government  of  the  city,  the  wants  of  the  handicraftsmen 
naturally  led  to  the  rise  of  associations  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  revival  of  the   original  trade  corporation  which  had 

Cnrft-Giidi;  merged  in  the  town-gild.  In  this  way  arose  many  of  the 
craft-gilds  or  associations  of  handicraftsmen  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  their  crafts.  These  craflrgilds,  as  well  as  the 
original  trade  corporations  from  which  they  sprung,  were  called 
ZnnfU. 

the  Gilds  of      The  gilds  of  kalenders  and  the    confraternities  are  clearly 


and  con.n-  of  Christian  origin,  but  founded  upon  Roman  pagan  models, 

Christian 
origlD ; 


and  indeed  must  have  been  introduced  in  many  cases  into 
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Germany  from  the  Romanized  countries,  Gaul  and  Italy. 
ZUnfte^  or  trade  corporations  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  *JJJJ,fJJP** 
could  only  have  arisen  in  countries  where  the  population  Jjj™jn 
became  dense  enough  to  form  towns,  although  the  germs  of 
such  associations  may  be  traced  among  all  the  earlier  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  armourer,  the 
goldsmith,  the  sculptor,  the  builder.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Zunfte^  like  the  Corporations  dea  Arts  et  Metiers 
of  France  are  imitations  of  the  Roman  institutions  of  the  same 
class. 

But  besides  the  two  classes  of  associations,   the   religious  p™*^'!;**' 
confraternities  and  the  trade  corporations,  which  are  not  of 
German  origin,  there  existed  another  class  which  without  being 
peculiar  to  ancient  Germany,  were  native  institutions.     These 
were  the  true  gilds,  whence  the  name  came  to  be  extended  to 
all  other  associations,  whether  for  religious  or  trade  purposes. 
In  a  Frankish  capitulary  of  the  year  779,  the  word  GiWonia  j*«  ^™»* 
or  G^Wonia  occurs  for  sworn  associations,  which  were  without  ^''*^*'*» 
doubt  Gilds."**    The   word   again   occurs  in   a  capitulary  of 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  of  the  year  858,  in  which 
he  points  out  what  he  thinks  to  be  their  proper  functions,** 
and  blames  their  abuses.     That  these  gilds  were  essentially  lay 
institutions,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  associations  of 
priests,  is  fully  proved  by  his  not  using  the  term  Geldonia  when 
he  mentions  in  another  place  meetings  of  priests  on  the  Ka- 
lends.***     The  sworn  association  of  serfs  in  Flanders,  and  along  tworn  toeie. 
the  coast,  denounced  in  a  capitulary  of  Louis  le  Dcbonnaue,  *«»,  etc, 

^'^  '*  De  Sacramentis  per  gUdonia  invioem  coi^jurantibas,  ut  nemo  facere 
praesumat  Alio  vero  modo  de  illorum  eleemotinis,  aat  de  Lncendio.  aat  de 
naufragio,  quamyis  conTenentiaa  faciant,  nemo  in  hoc  jurare  praeaomat*'.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  Lombard  law  (tit.  17.  cap  7),  we  hare  '*  de  sacramentia 
per  giidoniam*',  which  is  gloeaed  **  Le.  illicita  coilectiooe*'. 

Ml  "  De  confratriia  earumque  conventiboa  quomodo  oelebrari  debeant.  Ut 
de  oollectia,  quas  geldonias  vel  confratrias  vulgo  Tocant,  sicut  jam  verbis 
monuimnf,  et  nunc  scriptis  expresse  praecipimos,  tantom  fiat,  quantum  ad 
auctoritatem,  et  ntUitatem^  atque  rationem  pertinet:  ultra  autem  nemo, 
Deque  sacerdos,  neque  fidelis  quiBquani,  in  paroctiia  nostra  progredi  au  ieat", 
etc.    Lahb€i  concilia f  ed.  Coleti,  t.z.  c«p.  16.  p.  4. 

*M  «(Quid  cavenJum  sit  presbjteris,  quando  per  kalendas  inter  se  oonve- 
uiuut**. — /6u/.,  cap.  15. 

li'B 
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of  the  year  821,  were  no  doubt  gilds,  though  not  called  so  in 
the  capitulary.**     The  Collective,  Confratfiae,  or  Coneortiae 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nantes  in  the  year  656  were  also 
Gilds,  for,  as  M.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhoven  has  well  remarked, 
these  Colleetae  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  denounced  by 
riemiih       Hincmar  two  hundred  years  later."**    The  Flemish  gilds  are 
gT«atin-      particularly  interesting,  not  only  because  they  existed  among 
serfs,  but  because  they  were  not  held  in  great  cities,  and  were 
not  founded  for  religious  purposes,  but  for  mutual  defence,  or 
for  agricultural  or  commercial  objects.     Thus  the  privileges  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre  of  Ghent  of  about  the  year  830  men- 
tion the  existence  of  a  partnership  of  fifty  members  for  the  work- 
Frisian  conning  of  some  polder-land.**    Adam  of  Bremen  speaks  of  a 
sodaieu       Frisian  association  of  nobles   under  the   name  of   Conjurati 
Sodalea  formed  for   the   purpose   of  discovery  in   northern 
countries.'^ 
A.s.(7«frtf-       In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  Ine  the  word  GegUda    occurs 
in  connection  with  the  legal  protection  of  strangers.     Gegildan^ 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  were  members  of  associations  like 
FHih  GUds:  those  known  at  a  later  period  as  Frith  Crilda.     As  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  these  gilds  afforded  to  their  members  that  kind  of 
mutual  security  which  was  known  as  Collective  Frankpledge. 
Several  of  these  gilds  developed  later  on  into  great  political 
institutions  like   those   of   London,    which  in   the   time   of 
Athelstane  became  united  into  one  powerful  gild.      Still  later 
on,  we  find  the  term  gild  applied  not  only  to  true  descendants 

MS  7  M  j)q  oonjarationiboB  serTorum  quae  fiant  in  FlandrU  et  Menpisco  et 
in  caeteris  maritimis  locif ,  Tolumus  ut  per  missos  noBtros  indioetur  dominia 
•eryonim  illoram,  ut  constringant  eos,  ne  ultra  tales  conjurationet  facer« 
praesumant.  Et  ut  sciant  ipsi  eorundem  senrorum  domini,  quod  cujuacumqae 
lenri  btguscemodi  conjurationem  facere  praeaumpserint  poatquam  eia  baeo 
noftra  jusso  fuerit  indicata,  bannum  nostrum,  id  est  sezaginta  aolidoa,  ipse 
dominus  persolvere  debeat".  Capitulare  ad  ThBodonis  vUlam  (an.  S21  oct.) 
Ed.  Migne,  p.  445. 

***  Moke,  La  Belgique  AncUnne^  p.  269. 

>M  Moke,  he  cit.  In  another  place  fp.  146),  Prof.  Moke  says  that  accord- 
ing to  a  charter  of  St.  Baron,  the  culture  in  common  of  polder-land  waa  ao 
object  of  such  gilds.  Are  these  two  cases  of  the  Working  of  polder-laod,  or 
do  the  two  references  relate  to  one  document  ? 

•••  Lib.  iv.  ch.  89. 
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of  the  Frith  Gilds^  but  also  to  trade  corporations,  both  of  the  Tbe  term 
class  of  gild-merchants  and  craft-gilds,  representing  the  German  ^^^  ^ 
ZHnfte  and  the  French  Corporations  dea  Arts  et  Mitiers^  and*»«>ci*iioni. 
lastly  to  religious  associations  of  the  clergy,  or  gilds  of  kalen- 
ders,  and  of  the  laity,  or  the  Confriries  or  confraternities.     The 
gild  of  weavers  of  London  was  a  craft-gild ;  the  gild  of  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  was  a  gild 
of  kalenders,  while  the  gild  in  Exeter  established  '*  for  God's 
love  and  their  souls'  need**,  the  ^Id  established  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Second  at  Norwich,  in  honour  of  St  George  the 
martyr,  and  similar  associations  '*  for  example's  sake",  are  clearly 
sodalities,  to  which  the  name  gild  was  applied  aft;er  it  had  lost 
its  original  special  meaning,  and  acquired  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  an  association  or  band  of  persons. 

Authors  who  treat  of  the  subject  of  gilds,  even  when  theysnpiMMd 
do  not  make  any  distinction  between  true  gilds  and  the  craft  of  otidt. 
and  religious  gilds,   carry  back  their  origin  to  the  remotest 
German  and  Scandinavian  heathen  times.     There  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  associations  called  by  the  name  of 
gild  in  Denmark,  and  perhaps  in  Scandinavia  in  late  pagan 
times ;  but  these  times  bring  us  far  into  the  Christian  period 
in  England,  and  consequently  this  evidence  does  not  satis- 
factorily settle  the  question  as  to  the  pagan  origin  of  gilds. 
Indeed  the    oldest  direct  evidence  on   the  subject  of  gilds 
hitherto  known  is  English,  as  the  laws  of  Ine  are  anterior  to 
the  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  of  the  year  779.     The  earliest 
statutes  of  any  association  called  a  gild  now  known,  are  not  older 
than  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  even  these  are  not  statutes  of  true  ^Ids. 

The  importance  to  which  the  Gilds  had  attained  in  England  oiid*  rap- 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Canute,  coupled  with  the  rapid  rise  of SaTo  origi. 
great  Gilds  in  Denmark  about  the  period  of  the  Danish  occu-  sngiand ; 
pation  of  England,  has  led  Wilda,  one  of  the  principal  writers 
on  gilds,  to  the  opinion  that  they  first  arose  in  England,  and, 
were  introduced  thence  into  Denmark  before  the  Danes  were 
converted  to   Christianity.     Circumstances,  it  is  true,  were 
favourable  in  England  to  the  development  not  only  of  true 
gilds,  but  likewise  of  analogous  industrial  and  religious  asso- 
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ciations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  despotic  governments  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  strove  to  crush  the  development 
of  such  free  associations.  We  have  seen  in  the  capitulary  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  of  the  year  821,  that  gildships  among 
the  serfs  are  not  only  denounced,  but  the  lords  are  commanded 
under  a  threat  of  penalties  to  suppress  them.  If  they  did  not 
succeed  in  entirely  suppressing  them,  they  certainly  checked 
their  development  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trade  corpora- 
tions and  confraternities  which  grew  up  later  seem  to  have 
been  formed  rather  on  the  Roman  type  than  on  that  of  the  old 
Gaulish  or  German  institutions.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  while  the  Carlovingian  emperors  were  crushing  out 
the  spirit  of  free  association  under  the  despotic  rule  of  an  or- 
ganized and  centralized  feudalism,  gildships  grew  up  rapidly 
ft>r?S»°*  and  developed  into  free  institutions  in  England  ;  there  is, 
opinion.  nevertheless,  no  ground  for  making  the  latter  the  birth-place  of 
institutions  the  germs  of  which  existed  among  all  Aryan  peoples. 
It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  an  organization  which  had  become 
so  interwoven  with  Christian  practices  in  England,  should  have 
been  introduced  and  taken  root  rapidly  among  pagans  so  very 
hostile  to  Christianity  as  were  the  Danes.  That  the  insignifi- 
cant native  Danish  gilds  should  have  received  an  impulse  by 
contact  of  some  of  their  members  with  those  of  the  great 
English  Frith  Gilds,  is  natural  enough,  and  accounts  for  the 
subsequent  rise  of  the  great  Danish  protective  gilds. 
Aiiesed  eon-     There  exists  also  a  general  belief  that  ffilds  were  somehow 

nectlon  be-  .  r      .  . 

tween  GUds  connccted  with  the  drinking  banquets  which  the  Germans  and 

•nd  ban-  .         ,  .  . 

queu.  Scandinavians  are  said  to  have  combined  with  certain  ritualistic 
solemnities  on  the  occasion  of  important  family  events  such,  as 
•  the  feasts  given  when  the  heir  was  about  to  enter  into 
possession  of  his  ancestral  property.  The  Braga  cup  was 
handed  to  him,  and  he  promised  to  do  some  noble  action  worthy 
of  his  forefathers,  drained  the  cup,  and  ascended  his  father's 
chair.  Such  solemnities  were  observed  in  other  assemblies 
also,  which  afforded  suitable  occasion,  but  especially  on  high 
festivals  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  to  the  gods.*' 

*^  Wilda,  Das  Gildenwthen  im  Mitttlaltcr^  p.  2-8.     See  an/e,  DOte  858,  p. 
czcTii.i  as  to  the  Irish  FUda  Comhadhata, 
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Grimm  thought  the  name  gild  to  be  connected  *with  the 
pagan  sacrificial  feasts.     The  religious  worship  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  other  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  nations  was  not, 
however,  so  highly  organized  as  to  have,  in  addition  to  a  priest- 
hood, brotherhoods  for  the  special  practice  of  rites,  like  the 
Roman  sodalities.      The  feasts  were  not  the  objects,  but  the 
consequences,  of  the  association  of  men  in  gilds.      When  men 
associated  together  for  some  definite  purpose,  it  was  natural  to 
commemorate  the   event  by   a   banquet,   and  it  may  have 
frequently  happened  that  the  original  object  of  a  gild  was  lost 
sight  of  owing  to  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times  or 
places,  and  that  the  banquets  of  the  ^d-brothers  became  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  gild.    There  is,  however,  one  gild  the  name 
of  which  possibly  suggests  a  banquet  as  the  original^object,  the 
Hezlagh  of  Sleswig,  if  we  may  connect  this  word  with  the 
Norse  Veitsla  or  Veizla,  a  feast.     But  the  use  of  this  term, — 
supposing    the    connection   here  suggested    to    exist, — as  a 
distinctive  name  in  one  case  only,  would  tend  rather  to  mark 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  connection  between  gilds  and 
banquets,  than  to  show  that  the  former  had  for  principal  object 
the  latter. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Gild  is  obscure,  but  I  think  itJ/^®{J^ 
can  help  us  in  tracing  the  true  origin  of  the  institution.     In  <*"<*• 
the  Gothic  Bible,  ^6povy  tribute  is  rendered  by  gild;  in  the 
oldest  Norse   the   corresponding   word  gildi  has    the   same 
meaning.*"      In    some     of  the    Saga,   but    apparently    not 
in    the   Edda,  it  means  a  drinking    feast,"*    which  is  cer- 
tainly a  secondary  meaning.      Anglo-Saxon   affords   us   the 
oldest  example  of  the  word  Gild  with  the   meaning  of  an 
association  of  persons;   it  has  also  Gilda,  a  companion,  and    . 
Gildscipe,  a   guildship,  which  show  that  the  application  of 
the  word  to  a  brotherhood  was  fully  established.     These  words 
do  not,  occur  in  Beowulf,  although  the  verb  gyldan  is  used 

***  As  in  eiSr  skjldu  goiSin  oil  gildi  eiga,  an  diis  omnia  tributa  cederent, 
VdlwpOf  21.  SBy  8^r  til  gildis  gjbf,  a  gift  always  looks  for  a  reward,  Hdvamdl 
148.  Skattgildi,  payment  of  tribute  in  Olafa  Saya  hirCa  helga,  c.  186,  gives  as 
the  idea  of  money  as  in  the  New  High  German  Geld, 

^  GanU  Gildi,  potos  Odinif ,  Kormak'a  Saya,  21-2. 
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in  it  in  tSie  same  sense  as  the  Gothic  verb  gilden,  namely, 
to  pay.  So  far  as  these  comparisons  go,  they  appear  to  me 
to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  Gild  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  practice  of  religious  rites,  or  in  companionship  in  war,  but 
in  something  connected  with  tribute,  its  mode  of  payment, 
or  with  the  medium  of  payment  generally. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  first  the  connection  of  tribute,  money, 
etc.,  with  an  association  of  persons.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  words  in  Irish  which  supply  the  links,  and  fully 
explain,  as  I  believe,  the  true  origin  of  gildb.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  term  Fearan  Concfilta  Fine  was  applied  to 
Etymology  that  part  of  the  tribe  land  occupied  by  freemen  who  formed 
Gild.  the  associations  or  partnerships  called  a  ComaitcheSf  which  I 

have  described  in  a  former  section.  The  head  of  such  an  as« 
sociation  or  of  a  **  comorbship"  was  called  the  Aithech  comaide^ 
that  is,  the  father  or  chief  of  the  Comaithchea  established  by 
the  association.  This  partnership  was  also  called  a  Congilda. 
The  word  fogelt  which  has  been  already  explained  as  the  cost 
of  grazing  cattle  under  distraint,  the  word  gilt  or  gelt  to 
graze,  and  congilt,  to  co-graze,  clearly  shows  that  a  Con- 
gilda^  was  an  association  or  partnership  for  co-grazing.  In 
all  these  words,  however,  the  idea  of  grazing  is  secondary, 
the  original  meaning  is  connected  with  gial^  a  pledge  or  se- 
curity,  gialda^  to  be  pledge  or  security.  As  has  been  already 
explained,"**  each  member  of  a  "  Comorbship"  and  of  a  cO' 
tenancy  gave  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  share  of  the 
duties  of  the  co-partnership,  and  all  were  collectively  respon- 
sible for  all  fines,  tributes,  etc,  and  were  represented  for 
legal  purposes  by  their  chief  pledge  Congilda  or  Aithech  ar 
a  threba,  who  acted  for  them  as  bail,  witness,  compurgator, 
etc.  It  is  in  this  twofold  sense  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive responsibility  that  the  Teutonic  words  came  to  mean 
tribute,  to  pay,  etc.  .  The  Irish  preserves  not  merely  the 
original    idea,    of   collective    pledge    or    security,   but    the 

*^  Gtgildan^  the  members  of  a  Gild,  is  translated  Congildonesy  in  the 
laws  of  Henry  I.    (Lxxv,  §  10). 

"'  See  Antty  note  320,  p.  clxxvii. 
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mode  in  which  this  collective  pledge  was  effected,  namely, 
co-grazing.*** 

Kemble  has  suff crested  that  the  Gegildan.  brothers  or  fellows  Kemwe-s 
of  the  gild,  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  were  the  asso-  tiut  oegu- 
ciates  in  the  Tithinff  and  the  Hundred,  who  were  mutually  brmc«dth« 

°  •'  whole  popa- 

bail  or  pledge  for  one  another ;  and  argues  that  the  manner  ^^^^ 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,"*'  shows 
that  they  were  not  members  of  voluntary  associations  formed 
for  religious,  social,  or  funeral  objects,  but  of  political  bodies  of 
which  every  man  should  necessarily  be  a  member.***  Kemble  not  correct, 
here  confounds  the  natural  family  (Fine,  JUaegth,)  with  the  arti- 
ficial family  or  partnership.  In  the  natural  family  the  responsi- 
bilities and  privileges  were  alike  inherent;  in  the  artificial 
family  these  depended  upon  the  formation  of  a  partnership, 
which  in  very  ancient  times  was  only  to  a  certain  extent 
a  voluntary  act ;  it  was  always  however  accompanied  by  legal 
formalities.  While  the  gild  then  afforded  the  same  kind  of 
mutual  security  as  the  family  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
collective  Frankpledge  of  later,  times  it  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  either.     It  was  an  artificial  family,  intended  to 

'"  The  Eoglish  yield  traoBmits  to  some  extent  the  double  meaning  of  paj- 
mentor  tribute  and  grazing. 

'*>  LL.  JEAf.  §  27.    Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England^  p.  35. 

s»4  M  Now  it  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  law  ezprewed  in  rach  general  terms  as 
thete^  cannot  be  directed  to  a  particular  and  exceptional  condition ;  that  it  doee 
not  refer  to  the  accidental  exittenoe  of  gegylden,  but  on  the  contrary  airamet 
every  man  to  have  rach.  We  cannot,  therefore,  construe  it  of  voluntary  as- 
sociations formed  for  religious,  social,  or  funeral  objects,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Uw  we  must  look  upon  gegylda  as  a  general  name  borne  by  CTery 
individual  in  respect  of  some  gyld  or  association  of  which  he  was  taken  to 
be  a  member.  The  only  meanings  which  the  root  gyld  enables  us  to  attach 
to  the  word  gegylda,  are  these:  either,  one  who  shares  with  others  in  paying; 
or,  one  who  shares  with  others  in  worshipping.  If  we  adopt  the  former  rra- 
dering,  we  must  suppose  that  certain  contributions  were  made  by  a  number 
of  persons  to  a  common  purse,  partly  for  festive  purposes,  partly  as  a  mutual 
guarantee  and  club  fund  for  legal  posts,  for  the  expenses  of  reciprocal  aid  and 
defence,  perhaps  even  for  mortuary  celebrations  and  charitable  distributions. 
Another  though  a  perhaps  less  probable  suggestion  is,  that  rach  gegylden  maj 
have  been  jdntly  responsible  for  taxes  or  the  outfit  of  armed  men  who  attended 
in  the  fyrd  or  military  expedition  on  behalf  of  them  alL  But  this  we  cannot 
further  illustrate  in  the  absence  of  all  record  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
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supply  to  tlie  poorer  members  of  the  community  the  important 
advantages  of  the  true  family. 
or*°ntMtion  ^^^  people  of  Ditmarsch,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
of  Krieriand;y^ere  divided  into  Schlachten  (Irish  Sliochi?^)  that  is,  Families 
or  Houses.  The  whole  political  organization  of  the  country  was 
based  upon  those  Houses,  as  much  as  the  old  Irish  organization 
was  upon  the  clan.  No  person  not  a  member  of  a  Family  could 
be  a  citizen  of  the  state.  The  Families  were  subdivided  into 
Kluffte^  just  as  the  Irish  Cland  was  made  up  of  a  number  of 
Fines.  Neocorus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Ditmarsch,"^  tells  us 
that  these  Families  had  among  themselves  great  confederacies. 

early  Teutonic  monarch!,  even  those  of  Charlemagne  himself,  which  woold 
have  been  inraluable  guides  to  us  through  the  intricacies  of  this  dark  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  second  meaning  given  to  gegylda  would  rest  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  some  private  and  as  it  were  hero-worship,  common  to  the 
gyld-brothers,  a  fact  familiar  enough  to  us  in  the  Athenian  ^vXal  and  Roman 
gentet;  but  the  existence  of  any  such  foundation  for  the  gyld  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  extremely  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  small  numbers 
that  appear  to  have  constituted  the  association,  and  that  no  trace  of  any  sach 
worship  remains  in  our  heathen  mythology.  I  therefore  prefer  the  first  ren- 
dering of  the  word,  and  look  upon  gegyldan  as  representing  those  who  mu- 
tually pay  for  one  another,  that  is  under  a  system  of  pecuniary  mulcts,  those 
who  are  mutually  responsible  before  the  law,— the  associates  in  the  tithing 
and  the  hundred**.    Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  toI.  i.  pp.  288,  240. 

*^*  The  Irish  SUochty  race,  was  a  subdirision  of  the  Cinel^  and  being 
strictly  genealogical,  it  did  not  include,  like  the  clan,  all  the  dependents,  etc. 

M<  **  It  sin  in  idern  Carspelen  herliche  olde  Geschlechte,  so  van  undenklic- 
hen  Jahren  hero,  umme  ehrerUprichticheitunndehrlichenDadenwillen,mit 
berlichen  schonen  Herteken  unnd  wapen  geziret,de  under  sich  in  sonderliche 
Brodertembte  edder  Klufflte  gedelet  unde  under  sick  grote  Verbundnisse  ge- 
hatt,  de  eine  den  anderen,  ock  den  allergeringsten  unde  aermesten  nicht  the 
vorlaten,  so  ehn  jemant  Torunrechten  und  belastigen  wolde.  Im  Falle  nun 
eine  nth  frombden  landen  sich  in  einem  Carspel  nedergelaten  unnd  in  ein 
geschlechte  sich  begeven  unde  tho  befrunden  begeret,  wen  desulve  ehrliche 
undadelhafte  Tuchnisse  seiner  ehrlichen  gebort,  herkomendes,  Handel  nnd 
Wandelss  gebracht,  schriftlich,  edder  ock  bestendig  unde  muntlich  intugen 
laten,  hebben  se  densulven  vor  einen  veddem  dess  Greschlechtea  angenhamen, 
ock  nicht  geringer  geachtet  also  ebren  negasten  aogebomen  Frundt,  ja  Hud 
unnd  Bar  hi  demsuWen,  wen  he  sick  ehnen  unnd  se  wedderumme  ehme  mit 
truwen  unde  £iden,  wo  die  Veddem  sembtlich  under  sich  verbunden,  upge- 
settet,  unnd  alle  wehrhafilte  manschop  des  ganzen  geschlechtes  wol  hedden 
seinethalTen  sich  in  Gefahren  Livess  unnd  leyendes  gestocken  unnd  tho  yelde 
getagen*.  Johan  Adolfi*8  genannt  Neocorus,  Chronik  des  Landes  D'Umanchtm^ 
herauegegeben  von  Dahlmann,  Kiel,  1629.    Bd.  i.  b.  206. 
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Wilda'*'  thinks  the  associations  were  sworn  gilds,  the  latter 
being,  indeed,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Frisian  laws.  He 
also  appears  to  look  upon  these  gilds  as  identical  with  the 
Kluffte^  or  rather  that  the  Kluffte  were  organized  like  gilds. 
The  statute  of  the  family  of  Raverte  in  Fehmarh  (der  RaverU 
Bchen  Vetterachaft)  which  was  originally  from  Ditmarsch, 
although  only  drawn  up  in  the  form  we  possess  it  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  compared  with  the  statutes  of  gilds, 
strengthens,  Wilda  thinks,  this  view.  The  Klufft  of  Dit> 
marsch  is  the  Irish  Fine  in  its  limited  sense ;  the  confederacies 
are  partnerships,  which  being  as  I  have  said  artificial  Finu 
intended  to  supply  by  association  the  place  of  the  true  family 
succour  and  responsibility,  must  necessarily  resemble  the  Klufft 
or  Fine  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  led  to  their  being  con- 
founded. 

The  relationship  between  the  Ditmarsch  and  Irish  orsaniza-  rdation  be- 
tions,  and  the  mention  of  sworn  guilds  in  the  Frisian  laws,  ma  thai 
which  were  no  other  than  Neocorus'  **  grote  Verbundnisse", 
strongly  support  the  view  that  gilds  were  originally  grazing 
co-partnerships,  not  only  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  but 
forming  an  essential  feature  of  the  social  organization,  and 
exerting  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  state.  It  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of  such  associations  in  the  great 
grazing  polder-lands  of  Flanders,  in  the  Menpiscus,  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  already  mentioned.  I 
^ay  also  add  that  the  old  Flemish  laws  include  regulations 
for  the  culture  in  common  of  the  polders.  A  comparison 
between  the  Frisian  and  Flemish  laws  and  custumab,  especially 
of  those  relating  to  gilds  and  co-partnership  grazing,  with 
the  old  Irish  laws,  would,  I  am  convinced,  throw  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  origin  of  the  gilds,  but  on  the  early 
social  organization  of  north-west  Europe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  find  the  gilds  as  civic  institu-  Later  diie 
tions,  while  the  rural  oririn  I  have  assismed  to  them  would  <Hid«  com- 
consign  them  to  villages.      In  Denmark  several  gilds,  Mid^jj^ 
among  them  some  that  attained  celebrity,  were  not  located  in 

»•'  Op.  cU.,  58-61. 
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cities,  as  for  example,  in  Sioberg,  in  Sonderherred,  in  Laaland, 
and  many  other  places'*®  Those  which  were  located  in 
cities  in  Denmark  did  not  exclude  persons  living  in  the 
country  from  membership.  But  as  long  as  gilds  were  merely 
rural  partnerships  for  mutual  pledge  and  assistance,  they  could 
not  attract  attention  or  find  a  place  in  history ;  it  was  only 
when  a  burgh  grew  up,  as  I  have  before  described,  and  the 
gilds  acquired  more  importance,  and  that  the  artizans  formed 
associations,  bringing  with  them  the  traditions  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  Romanized  towns,  or  forming  gilds  in  imitation  of 
the  old  rural  ones,  when  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people  was 
agriculture,  that  their  name  first  appears.  Thenceforward  they 
lose  all  trace  of  their  primitive  type,  and  become  essentially 
civic  institutions. 

ORIGIN  OF   THE  TERM  ''  FEUD",  AND  RELATION  OF  THE   IRISH 

LAND-SYSTEM   TO   FEUDALISM. 

Neglect  tf       The  disadvantages  to  historical  inquiry  of  the  neelect  of  the 

Celtic  Ian-  ,/,,...  i  e*    ^  ii    -i    --i  i  . 

gaage,  etc,    studv  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  so-called  Celtic 

Injartoas  in  "^ 

*f  f  **diimn-  P^^P'^s»  ^^  ^^  where  more  seen  than  in  the  investigation  of 
Feudalism,  the  origin  and  very  name  of  which  are  still  ob- 
scure.    It  is  always  assumed  that  feudalism  was  altogether 
foreign  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  peoples  just  alluded  to. 
Erroneous    The  soufccs  of  this  opinion  were  chiefly  the  baseless  assump  • 
equality      tions,  that  all  Germans  were  freemen  and  equal,  and  knew  no 

Among  the  , 

Mdoit  Ger- aristocracy,  and  that  the  so-called  Celtic  peoples  had  no  fixed 
property  in  land — indeed  in  any  thing  according  to  some.'*^ 
One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  monument  of  Germanic  tradi- 
tions, the  elder  or  poetic  Edda  of  Saemund,  shows  the  erroneous 
character  of  the  theory  of  equality  among  the  Germans.  In  the 
curious  poem  of  the  Rigsm&l,  already  referred  to,  ancient  society 
is  shown  to  have  been  composed  of  three  classes  whose  mythical 
origin  is  unfolded  in  the  account  of  the  birth  and  education  of 
Jarl,  Karl,  and  Thrael.     It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how 

***  Schlegel,  Om  gamU  danske  Retsadvaner^  p.  222;  Wilda,  op,  ciC,  pp.  66, 

58. 

>**  The  words  Germans  and  Germanic  are  used  here  as  a  collectiye  desig- 
nation for  the  Germans  proper,  the  Scandinavians,  and  all  ontlTing  branches 
of  the  two  great  stems. 


mans. 
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the  error,  that  the  Germans  had  no  aristocracy,  could  have 
arisen.  As  to  the  special  communistic  habits  of  the  Celts,  what* 
ever  they  may  have  been  in  prehistoric  times,  the  foregoing 
pages  contain  enough  to  show  that  within  the  reach  of  written 
or  traditional  history  such  a  state  of  things  did  not  exist. 

The  attempts  to  determine  the  etymology  of  "  feud"  or  theHypoth^wi 
hypothetical  "feudum",  show  the  vague  ideas  which  prevailed  etymology 
and  still  prevail  as  to  the  origin  of  feudalism.  Some  derived  it 
from  fides,  orfccdus,  or  fidelitas;  others  prefer  the  Alemannisch 
fcdde^  German  vehd^  a  feud  or  dissension.  Others  again  tell  us 
that  it  is  made  up  of  od,  possession  or  estate,  and  feo,  wages. 
This  etymology  has  been  improved  upon  by  taking  feo  in  what 
is  considered  its  original  sense  of  cattle,  that  is,  as  property 
in  cattle.  Dietz's  explanation  may  be  summarized  thus:  O 
French  fieu  (whence  modem  French  and  English  fief)  verb 
fiever^  French  fisfer^  to  feoflf,  from  the  Old  High  German  yi/iu, 
fekuj  new  high  German  vieh,  cattle,  from  Gothic  faihu^  pos- 
session, Ang.-Sax.  /eoA,  O.  Norse  fi^  English  fee.  From  fieu^ 
or  the  Proven9al  feu^  came  the  medieval  Latin  feudum^^ 
feodwn  in  the  ninth  century,  the  d  being  euphonic,  as  in  ladico 
for  laico^  etc.  Munch*®'  gives  a  very  plausible  explanation 
of  both  alod  and  feod^  thus:  al-au^r  =  al-6d,  whole  lordship; 
and  fiS-au^  =  fiod  or  usufruct  of  the  land, — that  is,  the  owner 
of  the  alrod  had  the  whole  lordship,  the  owner  of  the  fe-dd^ 
the  usufruct  only, 

Palgrave  very  justly  observes  that  the  theories  of  the  Teu- i*»»«i»^e'« 
tonic  derivation  of  feud  are  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  the^^i^Ami 
Teutonic  tongues,  for  in  no  Teutonic  or  Gothic  language  what- 
ever is  a  feud  or  fief  called  by  any  such  name,  or  even  by  any 
name  at  all  approaching  thereto.  In  all  these  languages  the 
terms  used  are  cognate  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Icen^  Middle 
High  German  lehen^  that  is,  loan  land.  It  would  certainly  be 
strange  if  people  coined  a  word  out  of  foreign  elements,  while 
the  idea  they  wished  to  express  was  already  represented  by 
an  appropriate  word  which  they  might  have  easily  borrowed 
in  the   language  from   which   they  borrowed  the  materials 

^^  Palgrave  doubts  wlietlier  rach  a  word  ever  existed,  op.  cit,  ccrii. 
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of  the  newly-coined  word.  I  think  an  instance  of  such  an 
anomalous  linguistic  process  could  not  be  pointed  out  in  any 
European  language,  and  could  only  be  possible  in  the  case  of 
savages  having  to  express  perfectly  new  ideas  in  a  language 
having  a  limited  vocabulary,  and  who  had,  without  knowing 
much  of  the  strange  language,  caught  up  a  few  characteristic 
pot  more  terms  from  it.  Palgrave  was  not,  however,  more  fortunate  in 
*  t  ^**  t*°  proposed  etymology  of  feud  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 

and  I  may  add,  of  his  successors.  He  suggests  thfit  feudum^  the 
oldest  form  of  which  was,  he  thinks,  fevodium,  arose  out  of 
a  colloquial  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  Emphyteusis  (pronounced 
emphyfefsis).  It  was  first  contracted  into  phitef  or  Jitef^  and  then 
mtojfiefj  afterwards  Latinized  into  fevodium^  which  some  con- 
tracted into  fevodumy  and  others  by  omitting  the  v  into  feo- 

The  essential  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  territorial  feud 
was,  that  it  was  land  held  by  a  limited,  or  conditional  estate***' 
— the  property  being  in  the  lord,  the  usufruct  in  the  tenant. 
Palgrave  considers  that  the  origin  of  feudal  tenure  may  be  traced 
to  the  grants  made  by  the  Romans  to  the  barbarian  Laeti*^ 


Estential 
principle 
of  A  fend. 


*»  Op.  ctt.,  p.  CTii. 
*»  7^.,  p.  ccTiii. 

^^  Laeiif  the  Leudes  of  many  medieval  docomenta,  ADgL  Sax.  Liode,  O. 
H.G.  Leudi,  or  Leodi,  N.H.O.  Leute,  people.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  lingular 
L^d  signifies  a  lord.  The  Liii,  Lassie  etc.,  are  evidently  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  LeudeSf  notwithstanding  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  names.  The  Litus 
probably  corresponed  to  the  Irish  Daer  C€%le,  the  former  was  however  ascribed 
to  the  glebe,  and  could  not  leave  without  purchasing  liis  freedom,  and  might  be 
sold  as  well  as  his  children  with  the  land ;  **  Si  Litus  semetipsum  propria  pecunia 
a  domino  suo  redimerit".  Leg.  Frisior,  tit.  II.  "Donamus  etiam  ad  hsBC  prse- 
fato  archiepiscopo  interventu  Bemhardi  duds  qusedam  nostri  juris  mancipia 
ZrttofR,  viz.,  Thietsniden  dictam,  cum  filiis  ejus  et  filiabus  omnique  progenie, 
quss  ex  his  per  successura  tempora  fuerit  procreata**.  Privileges  granted  by 
Otho,  in  977  to  Adalgagus,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  apud  Schilt.,  de  Caucis^ 
Libr.  I.  c.  13.  By  the  Saxon  laws  he  is  distinguished  from  the  slaves  (tit.  10^ 
§1),  the  lord  being  responsible  for  the  crimes,  etc.,  of  both  classes. 

The  Irish  Sluaighte=ShluaUe=LuaUe,  Imluadat  and  Tochomlad^  are  cer- 
tainly related  to  the  Leudi,  L^ode^  etc,  Ihe  Tochomlad  was  an  emigration 
of  a  band  of  military  chiefs  and  tribes  from  one  country  or  territory  into 
another  where  they  settled  down.  The  emigration  of  the  Deise  from  Tara 
into  Munster,  and  of  Fergus  from  Ulster  into  Connaught,  are  examples  of 
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occupying  the  Limitanean  or  Rlpuorian  territories,  upon 
the  condition  of  performing  military  service.  These  do- 
tations or  feuds  descended  only  to  the  male  heir  of  the  donee^ 
and  could  not  be  alienated  to  a  non-military  tenant.  Each 
new  tenant  undertook  the  duty  of  learning  the  use  of  arms 
and  was  bound  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  these  Ewentiai 
duties,  though  inseparably  connected  with  property,  and  a  pro- »  fwS. 
minent  feature,  of  feudalism  did  not  constitute  its  principle 
which  I  have  above  stated,  but  were  merely  adjuncts,  which, 
however  important  they  may  have  become  in  the  later  history 
of  the  system,  never  constituted  its  true  basis,  or  imparted  the 
essential  character  of  the  tenure. 

The  term  "beneficium",  in  the  republican  times  of  Rome  Original 
appears  to  have  meant  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  pro-*^"**^ 
motion,  exemption  from  service,  or  honour  conferred  upon 
soldiers.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  originally  included  a  gift 
of  land,  but  under  the  empire  it  was  extended  to  such  gif^. 
A  benefice  of  this  kind  was  registered  in  a  book  called  Liber 
Bene/iciorum.    The  Roman  law   employed  another  term  in  Nature  ar  a 

.  .  ...  "Prec*. 

connection  with  land,  "Precarium",  which  might  be  defined  rfum". 
as  the  usufruct  of  land  upon  request  from  the  owner,  or  by  his 
tacit  permission,  at  the  same  time  that  the  grantor  retained  the 
property.  A  Precarium  was  thus  a  limited  estate  in  land,  the 
permission  to  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  which  might  under  the 
Roman  law  be  recalled  at  any  time.  According  to  Savigny, 
the  origin  of  the  Precarium  was  the  use  of"  a  portion  of  the 
**  Ager  Publicus",  given  by  a  patron  to  his  client.  The  estates 
created  in  this  way  came  to  be  called  Prestariae,  or  Praestitae,  PrMtariaa 

■'  .  orPraettt- 

because  the  occupation  only  of  the  land  passed  from  the  grantor  tM. 
to  the  grantee.  This  class  of  estates  corresponded,  with  the 
limitation  to  be  presently  mentioned,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Loena  or  loan-lands.  In  principle,  therefore,  the  Beneficia, 
Precariae,  Prestitae,  and  Feuds,  were  the  same,  except  that 
while  the  possession  of  the  Precariae  might  be  resumed  at  any 
time,  the  feud  or  benefice  was  a  life  estate.  The  lands  held  by  The  lanoi 
the  Fuidira  in  Ireland  corresponded  exactly  with  the  Roman  Ai<<«r«mwa 

*  ''  Precariaa. 

such  Tothomlada.      There   are  seYeral  ancient  tales  included  under  thia 
term.    See  O'Curry's  MS,  Mat§ndU  of  Ir\»h  Hittorg,  p.  592. 
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Precariae,  inasmuch  as  the  Fuidira  were  absolutely  tenants-at- 

Luidi  of     will.     The  lands  held  by  the  free  CSiles,  on  the  other  hand, 

Lom-i^ndB.  corresponded   to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Xo^n-lands,  in  being  life 

estates.     The  existence  of  the  two  types,  the  "  Beneficium" 

and  the  "  Precariiun"  in  the  Irish  land  system,  suggests  the 

co-existence  of  the  two  types  in  Gaul  and  Germany  before  the 

full  development  of  the  mediaeval  feudal  system. 

aienu.  The   fioman    "  Clientes'^  having  Beneficiae,   the   German 

Lend*,  .  °  . 

an  J  cMiei    Loeti  OX  LeudL  the  Irish  free  CA'fes,  were  essentially  the  same : 

esaentUlly  '  i       -i  i  t         i     i 

the  tame,  they  werc  vassals  of  the  lord,  and  rendered  homage,  and 
received  Beneficiae,  which  might  have  been  armour,  ornaments, 
cattle,  or  other  moveable  property,  or  grants  of  lands,  the 
terms  of  the  grant  sometimes  including  a  certain  tribute  or 

The  GenDan  rent,  and  sometimes  merely  military  service.     The  conquest  of 

conqnestf      ^,,,  -  /»i^  -iij^ 

modifled  the  Gaul  and  Other  provinces  of  the  Koman  empire  by  the  Ger- 
mans introduced  some  modifications  of  the  benefice.  Under 
the  Roman  law,  when  legionaries  were  billeted  in  a  district, 
one-third  of  the  house  was  allotted  to  them,  and  while  so  occu- 
pying it  they  were  called  "  hospites".  When  the  barbarians 
began  to  settle  in  the  Roman  provinces,  it  is  probable,  as  Pal- 
grave  has  suggested,  that  it  was  at  first  under  a  kind  of  Roman 

The  bar-      hospitatiou.     They  received  "  Sortes"  or  allotments  of  the  land 

"aoitea'';  which  the  lords  usually  granted  as  Praecariae.  And  that  the 
arrangement  was  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  one  is  shown  by 
the  name  **  guests",  that  is  **  hospites",  by  which  they  called 
themselves.  Palgrave  considers  that  the  germ  of  feudality  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  system,  that  **  there  is  no  evidence,  nor, 
indeed,  any  presumption,  that  any  compact  was  made  with  the 
senior,  that  any  military  service  was  reserved  to  the  state,  or, 
lastly,  that  the  possessor  of  the  "  sors'',  or  **  lot",  was  specially 
bound  in  respect  thereof  to  render  any  homage  to  his  supe- 

Paigrare'i    rior",**^  and  that  the  **  sortes"  were,  in  reality,  allodial.       It 

Idea  that  the ,  .  . 

••  sortc*"*     is  quite  true  that  the  germ  of  feudality  did  not  develope  itself 

auodiai.       m  this  way,  because  that  germ  had  always  existed  among  the 

European  Aryans,  and  had  already  been  more  or  less  developed 

among  Romans,  Gauls,  and  Germans  alike.     But  it  is  not 

*o*  Op.  cit,  pp.  499-600. 
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correct  to  call  these  allotments  allodium.  When  a  Gaulish  lord  P«  ^ 
was  obliged  to  receive  a  *'  guest",  he  gave  him  part  of  the  land  JJJirfc" 
which  heretofore  he  had  given  to  tenants-at-will,  what  in  Ire- 
land was  called  **  Fearan  fuidr{\  or  jPuidir-land.  We  may  be 
sure  he  looked  upon  his  **guest*^  as  a  Fuidir^  and  certainly  treated 
him  as  such  whenever  he  was  able;  and  that  many  guests 
were  so  treated  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  "guests"  ejected  the  former  owners,  and  became  inde- 
pendent lords,  and  bo  continued  until  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  vassals  by  some  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  as  a  measure 
of  security  voluntarily  became  so  themselves. 

The  system  of  Laetic  grants  appears  to  have  differed  from  Th«  Latue 
that  of  the  **sors"  or  **lot'\  in  the  same  way  that  the  allocations 
of  the  Flaths  to  their  free  Ciiles  did  from  those  to  their  Fuidirs. 
But  from  the  special  conditions  imder  which  the  former  were 
given,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  tenure  by  which 
they  were  held.  The  Ripuarian  and  Limitanean  lands  were 
necessarily  exposed  to  all  the  accidents  of  war,  and  must  have 
been  more  or  less  wasted,  and  consequently  must  have  fallen 
in  great  part  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  new  proprietors 
to  whom  the  State  regranted  these  lands  came  into  possession 
without  being  bound  by  custom  to  respect  the  prescriptive 
rights  of  previous  occupiers — if  indeed  any  of  them  could  have 
withstood  the  ruin  produced  by  the  barbaric  invasions ;  all  the 
inhabitants  were  therefore  treated  as  Fuidirs,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  must  have  been.  The  tenure  of  the  Laetic  grant 
was  necessarily  only  a  life  one,  as  it  was  made  in  order  to  obtain 
the  military  service  of  the  grantee  for  the  frontier.  This  was  the 
new  element  introduced ;  and  it  was  one  which  modified  to  some 
extent  the  Gaulish  and  German  customs.  The  gradual  break-up 
of  the  Roman  empire  naturally  extended  this  modified  tenure 
very  widely,  and  by  substituting  new  lords  who  were  desirous 
of  evading  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  occupiers,  reduced  allErasion  of 
the  latter  to  the  condition  of  Fuidirs.*^  The  latter  process  was  right*  in  ir«. 
successfully  followed  in  Ireland  in  comparatively  modem  times, 

*^  In  aU  the  ancient  Rosea  Caiha,  or  war  songs  and  battle-eve  speeches 
of  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Erin,  the  soldiers  are  admonished  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  independence,  to  escape  allegiance  to  foreign  or  strange  lords 
IKT.  15* 
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where  it  may  be  traced  through  all  its  stages.     There  was  one 
essential  difference,  however,  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
processes — imder  the  ancient  regime,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Fuidirs  from  going  away,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  glebe; 
under  the  latter  they  have,  it  is  true,  been  made  free,  but  at 
the  expense  of  all  hold  upon  the  land. 
OHgfnofttie     I  do  not  know  what  was  the  Gaulish  form  of  jFlitdlir,  but 
dmm  tfid      it  must  havc  been  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Irish  word.     I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  the  true  origin  of  the  word  Feodum. 
Here  we  have  no  need  of  introducing  an  euphonic  d,  or  of 
resorting  to  foreign  languages  for  the  elements  of  the  term,  as 
we  have  a  word  used  to  describe  almost  the  very  same  kind  of 
tenure  already  existing  among  the  people  where  the  word 
**  feodum*^  and  all  the  other  forms  of  that  term  came  first  into 
use. 

There  are  several  other  important  terms  of  feudal  nomen* 
clature  which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  by  means 
of  the  Irish  customs  tlian  they  have  hitherto  been.  These  ex- 
planations strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  term  feud  was 
^2JJ2l?^2f  first  employed  on  Celtic  ground.  Among  the  more  important 
\^L*"*  ^^  those  words  are  Vasseur^  VavasBeur^  and  Vassal.  A  Vawol 
or  Vasseur  was  the  holder  or  grantee  of  a  feud  under  a  prince 
or  sovereign  lord ;  a  Vavasor^  French  VavasseuVj  was  the  vassal 
of  a  vassal,  that  is,  the  vassal  of  a  man  who  himself  owed  fealty 
to  a  prince.  A  Welsh  proprietor  who  extended  to  another 
his  protection,  and  allowed  him  to  build  a  house,  and  till  a 
portion  of  his  land,  was  called  a  Gwaesav.  The  man  under 
protection  was  a  Gwaesavior,  from  gwaesav  and  gwr^  man. 
The  French  Vasseur  is  certainly  a  Breton  form  of  the  word 
Gtoaesavwr^  and  Vavaaseur^  whence  English  Vavasor^  the 
vassal  of  a  vassal,  is  simply  GwaeS'Gv)e8avwr.  The  Spanish 
Vasvessor  and  the  Proven9al  Vasvassor  preserve  almost  the  full 

and  base  rent.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  predatory  incnr- 
sions,  as  well  as  the  great  inyasions  properly  so  caUed,  had  for  object  the 
possession  of  the  land,  and  the  reduction  of  the  owners,  either  to  the  posi- 
tion of  hereditary  rent  paying  occupiers  or  of  mere  FuiJirs.  The  speech  of 
Eogan  Mor  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Leana,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  class  of  speeches  here  alluded  to.  See  Balile  of  Magh  Leana,  edited  for 
the  Celtic  Society  by  Prof.  O'Curry,  pp.  115-116. 
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G6m{)ouiid.  The  words  just  discussed,  as  well  as  the  word  vassal, 
are  derived  by  some  persons  from  GwaSf  a  page.     Gvhis  may  be 
the  base  of  vassal,  but  it  certainly  is  not  that  of  Vasseur,  or 
Vavixeseut.     Gwaesav^  and  the  words  derived  from  or  cognate 
with  it,  appear  to  be  related  to  Gwes^  Irish  Bes^  Latin  veao 
in  vescor.    The  Welsh  and  Irish  words  signify  food  given  as 
tribute,  hence  Gwaeaavwr^  or  man  of  the   Gwaesav  would 
correspond  to  an  Irish  Saer  CHle^  who  paid  Bea  Tigi^  corres- 
ponding to  the  Welsh    G^ces-Tva,  and  Gwaeaav^  one   who 
affords  his  guarantee  or  protection,  and  gives  land  in  return 
for  Sea  or  Gwea.    The  ending  -al  in  vassal  may  be  an  adjectival 
suffix,  and  the  word  itself,  consequently,  an  adjective  which  has 
acquired  a  nominal  meaning.     Possibly  Gwaa^  a  page,  is  itself 
related   to    Gwes^    food  tribute.      Loccenius   derives   Vassal 
from    the    Norse    representative  of   Bea  or   Gwea^    namely 
VeUla^*^   meat  and  drink.       That   is,   a  vassal    would   be 
Veialu-ma'Sr^  plural  Veialumenn^  Swedish  Waialumen,  Vaiala 
being  qualified  by   mathr,  man,   plural  mennj  men,   in  the 
same   way   that   Welsh  gwr^   man,   has    been    supposed   to 
be  qualified  by  gwaea-awl.     But  when  we  consider  where 
and  when  the  word  vassal  first  came  into  use,  as  well  as 
the  form   of  the   word   itself,  and  its  relation   to    Vaaaeur 
and  Vavaaaeur^  which  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  explained  from 
the  Norse,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  word  Vaaaal  has  come 
through  the  Celtic  forms,  and  not  through  the  Norse.     It  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  and  from  what  has  been  said  in  axriimtoor 
previous  section*^  of  the  Irish  Bea-  Tigi  and  the  Welsh  Gwea-  by  tsmai  to 
Tva^  that  the  Bea^  Gwea,  and  VeUla  were  given  by  the  vassal  tobyjoni  to 
the  lord,  and  not,  as  has  heretofore  been  always  assumed,  by 
the   lord  to  his  retainers.     Although  these  words  ori^ally 
implied  meat  and  drink,  they   came  to  signify  in  time  any 

*^  **  Vasallus  ita  dictas  a  vaUla,  i.e.,  redditibot  et  fmctibui  pmdii  ant 
feudi,  ut  est  in  Hird8kr&,  et  inde  Waislumen  TaMaU  dkti  saot.  Lexie.  Jurit 
Sueio-Goth,  Holmb.  1674.  The  Hirdakra  ua  coUectioo  of  ancient  Norwegian 
court  lawt.  Veizia  is  from  voifa,  to  give,  and  at  the  Latin  victus  meat  and 
drink,  gave  rise  to  vecUgal  tribute,  or  originallj  the  part  of  the  victua  due  ta 
the  krd,  so  Veizia  also  ugnified  the  food  for  a  banquet,  and  the  dues  or  tribute 
in  kind  owed  to  the  lord. 

**'  AnUf  p.  cxxziz.  et  seq. 
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rent  or  tribute  paid  by  the  Vasseur  or  the  Vavasor  to  his  lord, 
whether  food,  cattle,  clothes,  or  arms.     The  greater  vassals  and 
Vavasors  under  the  feudal  system  did  not  pay  food  tribute,  di- 
rectly, as  that  would  have  been  rather  embarrassing  than  bene- 
ficial.    They  did  so  indirectly,  however,  for  they  undertook  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  certain  number  of  armed  men,  who  required 
MuitaiT  Mr-  meat  and  drink,  clothes  and  arms.     Military  service  was  not 
asMntiai      then  the  essential  characteristic  feature  of  vassalage,  as  every 
ticof  TftSMi-free  man  was  bound  to  appear  in  arms  among  the  ancient  Gauls, 
Germans,  Britons,  Irish,  and  other  European  peoples,  but  an 
incident  of  the  growth  of  large  states. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

The  Kings  or  Chiefs. 

There  is  no  certain  evidence,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  any  of 
the  states  or  Tuatha  of  the  ancient  Irish  commonwealth  were 
governed  by  a  senate  alone  without  a  permanent  head  or  chief, 
as  it  would  appear  from  Caesar  was  the  case  in  Gaul.  In  any 
case  such  exceptions  must  have  been  very  rare,  and  belonged 

The  jugor  to  remote  times.  The  chief  was  called  a  Rig^  sometimes  writ- 
ten  shortly  i?/,  which  corresponds  with  the  Gaulish  Rig-e  or 
Ria^  the  Latin  Reg-e  or  Rex.  The  corresponding  personage 
among  the  German  nations  had  different  names — e.g.  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  he  was  Cyning,  English,  King,  in  Old  High  German, 

othwrnunaa  ChuninCi  etc.*°*     The  term  Cing  also  occurs  in  Irish  as  the 

chitf;  equivalent  of  Rig,  or,  as  an  old  gloss  expresses  it:  "  Cing,  i.e.  a 
man  who  has  excelled  every  Mai  [prince  or  king] ;  a  man  who 
has  progressed  above  every  File;  it  is  a  name  for  a  man  who 
is  ennobled  by  having  been  placed  above  what  is  ennobled.**® 

hTti^B^'  ^^*^  titles  are  also  found  in  Old  Norse — the  first  being  re- 

among  the 

NorMmen.  409  ^g  should  not  be  led  astray  as  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
penooages  anciently  called  by  the  titles  of  Rex,  Rix,  Rig,  Cyning^  Konungr^ 
etc.,  by  thinking  of  them  as  we  do  of  modern  kings.  Ireland  was  not  the  only 
country  in  which  the  title  was  extensively  used ;  the  Htrad  kings  of  Sweden, 
and  the  King^  of  Fylks  in  Norway,  not  to  speak  of  war-kings  and  sea-kings, 
were  quite  as  numerous  as  the  kings  of  Tuaths  in  Ireland.  King  Alfred,  in 
his  version  of  Orosius,  uses  the  title  for  the  chiefs  of  Burks  or  di:itrict8  which 
probably  corresponded  to  our  Drugh  Bhailts. 
«•  Vtl  MS.  H.  8.  18.  T.C.D.  p.  213. 
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presented  by  Rik-ir,  and  the  second  by  Konungr.  The  latter 
has  been  derived  from  konr  or  kon^  man,  or  in  the  sense 
of  kyn  =  English  kin^  gen-usy  that  is  some  one  of  family  or 
of  illustrious  origin,  like  the  Latin  '*  generosus".*"  S{g 
was  a  generic  term,  and  included  three  ranks  or  classes  ofi>iff«rent 
kings.*"  The  lowest  of  these  was  the  Rig  Tuaiha^  also  called  aUngi^ 
Rig  ben  J  or  king  of  horns ;  he  was  chief  of  one  Tuath  or  Tricha 
Ced.*^^  The  second  rank  of  king  was  the  Rig  Mir  Tuatha, 
called  in  the  Crith  Gablachj  a  Rig  Buiden^  or  king  of  com- 
panies/^* The  third,  or  highest  class  of  kings,  was  the  Rig 
Cuicidhj  Rig  Bunadj  Rig  Rurechj  or  provincial  king,  and 
the  high  king  of  Eriu.     The  first  of  those  names  implied  that 

*'*  Munch,  op,  ciL  p.  166.  Falgrave  haa  suggested  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  Celtic  Cenn,  chief  or  head;  but  the  old  form  would  be  cend,  not  c$nn* 
The  Irish  Cing  suggests  the  true  origin  of  the  word — to  progress,  to  rise 
above.  This  title  was  given  among  the  Irish  only  to  those  who  excelled  in 
noble  deeds.  So  among  the  Norsemen  and  Saxons,  the  title  king  was  given 
only  to  those  who  had  made  great  foreign  expeditions. 

^  '  According  to  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  the  Bnrgundians  called  their  king 
by  the  general  name  of  Hendinos  (28. 6).  This  is  exactly  the  old  Qerman  Cen'- 
tenus  {hend.=cint),  Ulphilas  translates  rjyefxwv,  a  ruler,  by  Kindins.  This 
word  is  usually  connected  like  the  Norse  Konungr  or  O.H.G.  Chuninc  with  the 
root  kin,  gen ;  but  it  may  be  that  kind  and  ehun  are  aX80=hund  in  hundred. 
Indeed  the  curious  rhunna  occurs  in  the  Salic  Law  for  hundred  (Tit.  SO),  and 
Ottfried  has  translated  the  centurion  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Sl  Luke 
(v.  28),  by  Kuning  (Libr.  III.,  c.  2,  v.  5),  the  same  centurion  being  called  by 
Ulphilas  Sundafaths,  and  translated  Hundreds  Ealdor  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Hunno  by  Notker  in  the  tenth  century — a  name  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Hunones  or  ffunnones,  or  judges  of  Hundreds  (llalthaus.  Gloss,  v.  Heune). 

«>'  '*  The  king  of  one  Tuath,  i.e.  the  king  of  one  Tricha  Ced^,  Vellum  MS. 
H.  8.  18.  T.C.D.  p.  101,  b.  Tuath,  ie,  a  territory.  The  kings  of  the  three 
Tuatha,  ue.  Coreortri,  Cland  Flathiusa,  and  Laigne  [».s.  the  O'Hara's  country] 
Book  qf  Ballymote,  fol.  128,  6.  a, 

Tuath f  ie,  Tricha  Ced,  The  OUatnh  of  poetry  has  the  same  Enecland  as 
the  king  who  has  one  whole  Tuath,  ue.  Tricha  Ced,  VeL  MS,  H.  2. 15.  T,C,D. 
79.  a.  mid. 

«'«  The  Rig  Buiden,  or  Rig  Mdr  Tuatha,  was,  according  to  the  Crith 
Gablach  (vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  502),  a  king  of  three  or  four  Tuaths,  The  following 
passage  from  the  laws  shows  that  the  usual  number  was  at  least  four»  his  own 
and  three  others,  the  kings  of  which  owed  him  CeiUinne. 

**  And  he  is  not  a  Rig  [Mdr^  Tuatha  who  has  not  three  Ri  Tuatha,  i.e,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  Rig  Tuatha  unless  he  gives  the  reward  of  volun- 
tary CeiUinne  to  three  Ri  Tuatha'\    MS,  Brit,  Mus.,  Egerion,  88,  15,  b.  a. 
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he  had  five  M6r  Tuath  kings  under  him,***  and  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  ancient  tradition  referred  to  Ogdn  Mdr^ — 
who    is    supposed  to  have   reigned    about  three    centories 
before   Christ  —  of  the  country  having   been  divided  into 
twepty-five  districts  or  dynasties,  forming  a  pentarchy.     That 
some  such  division  was  made  is  probable,  but  the  boundaries 
and  extent  of  the  original  divisions  must  have  been,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  considerably  changed,  for  not  only  did  the  single 
province  of  Munster  contain  as  many   Tuaths  as  any  two 
of  the  other  provinces  together,  but  the  number  of  Tuaths  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  184,  would  represent  46  Mdr  Tuaths^  in- 
stead of  25t  the  number  required  to  form  the  pentarchy.    Even 
assuming  that  the   original  pentarchy  consisted  of  East  and 
West  Munster,  Connaught,  Leinstcr,  and  Ulster — Meath  con- 
sisting in  the  time  of  Ogdn  of  only  one   Tuath — we  cannot 
get  over  the  difficulty  just  stated,  that  the  number  of  Tuatli$ 
in  Ireland  exceeds  the  number  required  to  form  the  pentarohyy 
unless  we  admit  that  the  M6r  Tuath  originally  consisted  of 
seven   T\tath8.       In   any   case   the    number   of  Tuaths  in  a 
Ifdr  Tuath,  whatever  it  may  have  been  originally,  must  have 
varied  in  time,  and  consequently  the  number  of  the  seooiid 
class  of  kings  under  a  provincial  king  must  have*  been  difie- 
^thU^he  ^^^  ^^  different  periods.       The  Eig  TuafJia  was  represented 
liTthe'HSn.  ^y  *^®  Ealdorman  of  the  Hundred  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
^^^         Bede**'  mentions  that  the  continental  Saxons  were  governed 
by  lords,  whom  he  calls  satraps,  each  Pagus  having  one ;  king 
Alfred,  in  his  translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  Bede's  History, 
renders  "satraps"*''  by  Ealdorman,  so  that  we  may  assume 
that  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  ruler  of  the  Centena 
or  Hundred  was  known  also  in  Germany.     When  war  broke 

«i»  *  Five  /?!  Tuatha  [i.e.  Mdr  Tuatha']   hath  the  king  of  a  province 
five  proTincial  kings  hath  the  King  of  Eriu,  from  whom  he  receiyes  reni  and 
allegianee,  and  sufficient  supplies  [of]  that  which  is  contributed  equally  in 
allegiance  to  him,  with  a  full  supply  of  Breacaru  (mottled  garmenta)  and 
CuUcB  (royal  garments)".    MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Egerion^  88, 16,  b.  a. 

«••  Hiit.  EccL,  V.  c.  10. 

*•'  Is  this  term  borrowed  from  the  name  of  the  Persian  goyemoM,  or 
may  it  be  connected  with  the  Irish  Sat  Tr$ab,  which  is  glossed  Miff  Treaba 
or  tribe  king,  in  MS.  E.  3.  18.  p.  14? 
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out,  these  magistrates  cast  lots  as  to  who  should  be  leader. 
This  leader  Was  the  Dux  of  Tacitus,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Here- Th9  Dux, 
toga  the  Fylkir  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Er  Toga  elec- 
ted-chief,  or  Er   Coga,  battle    chief,   R{g  Bniden  or  M6r 
Tuaih  king  of  the  Irish.**'    Tacitus'  statement"'  that  the  kings 
were  selected  for  their  nobility,  and  the  Duces  or  leaders  for 
their  virtue,  implies  that  the  latter   were  elective,   and  not 
exclusively  taken  from   among  the  kings.     In  later  times 
the  office  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  kings  or  ealdor- 
men  of  Hundreds,  and  in  Ireland  to  whoever  became  king 
of  the  M6r   Tuath.    The  Gterefa  or   Reeve  of  an   English  The  Eawor- 
Trithing,^ — ^which,  as  I  have  said  before,  appears  to  have  cor-Trithing, 
responded  to  the  itdr   Tuatli, — before  whom  were  brought 
all  causes  that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  court  of  the 
Hundred  or  Wapentake,  was  the  executive  officer  of  an  Eal- 
dorman  who  corresponded  in  rank  and  jurisdiction  to  the  JfJr  corretpon- 
Tuath  kin^.     But  we  have  no  means  of  determininff  whether  Rig  M6r 
the  former  was  the  general  of  the  levy  of  the  whole  Trithing, 
as  the  Irish  king  was,  because,  as  the  paramoimt  king  absorbed 
all  the  regal  power  of  the  sub-reguli,  the  latter  sank  into  the 
condition  of  mere  noblemen  too  early  to  leave  after  them  suffi- 
cient traditional  evidence  of  their  character. 

Besides  these  three  classes  of  kings,  there  was  the  paramount  The  Ard  Rig 
king,  Ard  Rig  Erind^  or  high  king  of  Eriu,  who  resided  at 
Tara  until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The  kingdom 
of  Meath,  which  originally  consisted  of  only  one  Ttmth^  but 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  increased  to  eighteen, 
was  the  appani^e  of  the  king  of  Tara.  After  the  desertion  of 
Tara,  one  of  the  provincial  kings  was  usually  paramount  king. 
The  Ard  Rig  corresponded  to  the  British  Gweledig^  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Brettoalda,**^ 

*^^  The  Hertugif  JBeriogi  of  the  Alexnanni,  the  fferizoffo,  fferixoho  of  the 
Franks,  the  Hertug  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  Htriogt  of  the  Old  Saxons. 
When  the  small  Scandinavian  kings  united  for  military  purposes  they  alto 
chose  a  leader. 

*'•  Germania^  c,  yii. 

^^  The  King  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  under  the  title  of  Hofding,  t.«. 
Hofud'lDg,  head,  was  in  very  ancient  times  paramount  king  orer  the  kings  of 
Htrad*  or  Hundreds. 
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Tlie  office  of  Rig  or  king,  of  whatever  rank,  was  eleetive  ; 
but,  as  among  tlie  German***  nations,  he  was  not  se- 
lected from  the  people  at  large,  but  from  the  Damna 
Rig  or  eligible  members  of  the  Flath  or  lord  class.  The 
hereditary  principle,  however,  so  far  existed,  that  the  election 
was  practically  confined  to  the  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  descendants  and  relatives  of  a  king  thus  formed  an  exclu- 
sively royal  class,  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Athelings  or 
Cli tones,  the  descendants  of  Woden,  and  the  Bavarian  Agile- 
fings.  The  story  told  by  Tacitus***  of  the  Cherusci  sending 
to  Italy  for  a  Romanized  Cheruscan  after  the  extinction  of  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  at  home,  may  be  paralleled  by 
similar  instances  of  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  royal  line  in  Ire- 
land. This  it  was  which  made  the  preservation  of  the  genea- 
logies c^  the  royal  houses  so  important;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  appear  to  have  been  critically  examined  and  discussed  at 
the  general  conventions  of  the  states  and  provinces  of  Eriu ; 
when  revised  and  approved  of,  they  were  recited  at  the  fairs,  so 
that  they  should  be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  all,  and  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  public  opinion.*** 

The  Rig  was  not  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  the 
Aires^  the  Bd- Aires  being  apparently  electors  as  well  as  the 
Flaths  or  land  owners.  If  this  were  so,  we  may  assume  that 
the  elective  Aires  or  representatives  of  co-heirships  had  also  a 
voice  in  the  selection.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  disputed 
succession,  and  prevent  family  feuds,  an  heir  or  successor  was 
nominated  during  the  life-time  of  the  king,  and  was  called 
the  Tanaiste.  In  the  very  early  times  the  royal  authority 
appears  to  have  been  generally  transmitted  in  a  direct  line 
from  father  to  son,  the  brother,  however,  sometimes  succeed- 
ing. This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  crown  was  bequeathed, 
or  in  other  words,  that  each  king  chose  his  successor,  and 
that  the  strict  law  of  tanistry  is  a  development  of  later  times. 
When  the  latter  was  in  force,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  ruling 
chief  nominated  his  successor  or  Tanaiste^  and  then  submitted 

*•'  Tacitus,  Gtrmania^  c.  yil 
*•♦  AnnaLf  xi.  c.  16. 
.    ***  See  Fair  of  Carman,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  645,  at.  65. 
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his  name  for  confirmation  to  the  electors,  or  that  the  Tanaiste 
was  elected  without  any  legal  participation  of  the  chief.  TheTheeieciion 
election  of  officials  of  the  Flaih  class  took  place  at  the  resi-  took  piAo«  at 
dence  of  the  Bruighfer^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  official 
F<yru8^*^  or  office  for  all  elections.  The  candidates,  accom- 
panied by  their  respective  adherents,  entitled  to  take  part 
in  the  election,  assembled  at  the  Br  ugh  or  house  of  the 
BruiglifeTy  and  during  three  days  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
candidates.  Theoretically,  the  one  elected  should  be  the  best 
entitled  by  right  of  blood,  be  the  son  and  grandson  of  a  Flaih^ 
possess  sufficient  property,  and  be  without  maim  or  defect,  and 
of  an  unblemished  character.  The  qualifications  of  a  candidate 
king  were  similar ;  he  should  be  of  the  Damna  Rig  class,  that  is, 
of  a  family  equal  to  that  of  a  king.  I  do  not  know  whether 
his  election  took  place  also  at  the  house  of  the  Bruighfer^  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  did.  When  elected  he  was 
publicly  proclaimed  and  inaugurated  at  a  general  public 
assembly,  at  a  place  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  Irish  Rig  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  The  power 
limited  monarch.  His  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  were  all  umited. 
carefully  laid  down  in  the  laws,  and,  except  in  degree,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  differed  from  those  of  any  other  Aire.  The 
value  of  his  oath  as  a  compurgator  was  fixed  like  that  of  any 
other  free  man.  He  could  act  as  bail,  or  surety,  or  witness, 
within  limits  apparently  equally  fixed.  He  was  also  entitled 
to  the  special  damages  called  Enecland  or  honour-price,  and 
to  Dire^  the  Wergild  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  all  the  kings  of  the  Germanic  nations,  those 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  only  ones  who  had  a  distinct 
Wergild,  Whether  they  formed  a  real  exception  in  this 
respect,  or  that  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Wergild  is 
extant  only  in  their  case,  remains  for  future  investigation. 
One  half  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king's  Wergild  belonged,  under 

*'^  Cf.  Foradh,  the  place  of  assembly  at  Tara,  and  Latin,  Forum,  The 
English  Fair,  French  Foire,  are  almost  certainly  cognate  with  the  Irish 
Fonts  and  Foradh.  Skinner  wap,  therefore,  right  in  connecting  them  with 
Forum,  The  Irish  Forus  agrees  fully  with  the  first  part  of  Varro's  definition 
of  a  Forum :  Quo  conferrent  suas  controversias,  et  quae  vendere  vellent,  et 
quaeque  ferrent,  Forum  appellarunl'*.    D4  Lingua  Latma^  Libr.  IV. 
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the  name  of  Cyne-hot^  to  the  nation.  In  Ireland  part  of  every 
Dire^  and  consequently  of  that  of  a  Rig^  perhaps  one-third,  be- 
longed to  the  state  as  a  fine  for  violation  of  the  Cdin  or  national 

Extent  of     law ;  this  part  constituted  the  Dire  Meba-Cana,**^    The  right  of 

•  k'ng.  sanctuary  of  a  king,  like  all  his  other  rights,  was  one  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind,  as  it  differed  from  that  of  any  other  Aire  only 
in  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  sanctuary  or  Maigin  Digona. 
This  domain  appears  to  have  been  coextensive  with  the  Faitc1k4 
or  lawn  that  surrounded  each  Dun,  The  mode  in  which  tbe 
limits  of  this  domain  were  determined  by  throwing  the  Cnair- 
aechy  I  have  already  described.***    The  Cnairaech  was,  I  believe, 

or  the  free-  something  like  a  sledge  hammer,  and  was  thrown  by  a  Bd-Aire 
when  sitting  at  his  door ;  the  distance  to  which  he  cast  it  was  the 
measure  of  his  lawn  and  the  extent  of  his  don^dn  of  sanctuary. 

of  the  nobles  The  lawn   of  the  Aire  Desa  or  lowest  grade  o{  Flath  was 

or  FttUki  f 

equal  to  two  throws ;  and  each  grade  of  Aire  above  the  latter 
had  double  the  extent  of  the  grade  next  below  him,  up  to  the 
Mig^  whose  sanctuary  extended  to  the  distance  of  sixty-four 

of  proTtneui  throws.  The  Rig  Rurechs,  or  provincial  kings,  the  Ard 
Rig  or  high  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  Comarb  of  St  Patrick,  or 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  were  entitled  to  the  same  extent  of 

The/btedb  lawn.     The  Rig   Tuatha,  if  wounded,  was  entitled,  like  all 

etc. of « Another  free  men  of  the  territory,  to  Folach  or  maintenance 
firom  the  tribe  or  Fine  of  the  person  that  wounded  him, 
and  to  be  maintained,  together  with  a  retinue  of  ten  persons, 
until  he  was  cured.  This  maintenance,  which  corresponded  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Leech-fee",  also  included  Fochraie  and  Log 
Leaga  or  the  fee  of  the  Liag  or  Leech,  that  is,  the  surgeon,  and 

and  of  e  J?i>  the  cost  of  his  medicines,  etc.**'  The  Riq  M6r  Tuatka  was  not 
carried  to  the  house  of  the  person  who  injured  him,  but 


entitled  to  be  paid  at  home ;  and  pending  the  treatment  of  the 
wound,  he  could  demand  security  for  his  sick-bed  expenses  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-four  cows. 

***  Cyne  in  Cifne-Boi,  and  the  Welsh  Cwyn,  a  plaint*  re^esent  the  Irish 
Cdin;  the  latter  word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  plaint  or  tuit  under 
CoM-law ;  this  fact  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  Wdah 
in  the  sense  of  a  plaint. 

•*«  Ante.  \\  cUt.        *»'  CritA  Gabiach,  vol.  iL  App.  p.  475.  njL  4Q^  4dd. 
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The  Irish  Ria,  of  whatever  rank,  was  always  surrounded  ^  Rig  not 

•^  ,  /  permitted  to 

by  State;  he  was  precluded  from  doing  any  servile  work  under  <>o ««rTii« 
penalty  of  being  refused  his  supplies  and  of  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  plebeians,  or  of  going  about  unattended, 
except  in  sowing  time,  when  he  might  travel  with  two 
attendants  and  a  judge.  On  all  other  occasions  he  jour- iti«  ^<im  or 
neyed  accompanied  by  his  Ddm  or  retinue,  that  of  the  tribe 
king  or  Rig  Tuatha  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  of  the  Eig  M6r 
Tuaiha  of  eighty,  and  of  the  Rig  Rurech,  or  provincial  king,  of 
thirty.  The  Irish  Ddm  corresponded  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Geferecipe  or  Folgot/i,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  recognize  the 
German  Gefolge.  The  retinue  of  the  Rig  Mor  Tuatha  or  Rig 
Bidden,  that  is,  king  of  companies,  was  much  larger  than  even 
that  of  a  provincial  king,  and  was  evidently  a  military  escort* 
for  he  commanded  in  time  of  war  two  or  three  battalions  of  seven 
hundred  men  each.  The  Ddm  was  composed,  among  others,  composition 
of  the  children  of  princes  kept  in  fosterage,  of  the  more  adven- 
turous of  the  noble  youths  of  the  tribe,  and  often  of  foreigners 
living  as  guests  with  the  prince.  It  thus  resembled  the 
"  comites"  of  the  German  princes,  as  described  by  Tacitus.** 
In  Ireland  the  number  was  fixed  by  law,  and  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  so  likewise  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  But  rich  princes 
prided  themselves  on  being  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  and  richly 
armed  retinue ;  thus  the  Alamannish  king  Chrodomar  is  said 
to  have  had  a  retinue  of  two  hundred.***  A  retinue  of 
fifty  or  three  times  fifty  was  considered  splendid  in  Ireland, 
as  we  find  these  numbers  frequently  given  in  the  ancient  tales. 

All  Flaihst  and  Bd  Aires,  of  and  above,  the  rank  of  apenomen- 
Bruighfer,  were  entitled  to  a  Ddm  or  retinue.     But  kings,  Ddm, 
their  Tanaiits,  and  certain  of  the  higher  Flat/is,  who  were 
officers  of  state,  as  I  shall  describe  in  the  next  section,  were 
also  entitled  to  a  second  kind   of  retinue  called  a  Foleith.ThtFoieUh, 
This  word,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  note  to  the  Crith  Gab- 
laeh,*^  is  connected  with  Leet  or  **  Leta",  and  the  retinue  so 
designated  consisted  of  the  suitors  of  the  courts,  whom  those 
cntided  to  have  a  Foleith,  that  is,  the  sokemen,  or  Sic  Oc,  who 

^'*  Gtrmania,  c  13.        *''  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Rerum  GesL^  1.  xf  i.  c.  12. 
«*•  Note  S68,  ToL  ii.  Ap^  p.  idS. 
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possessed  rights  of  jurisdiction,  had  with  them  when  holding 
those  courts.      The  Foleith  of  a  Rig    Tuatha   consisted   of 
nine  suitors,  that  of  his  Tanaist  of  eight,  that  of  a  lUff  Mor 
Tuatha  of  twelve,  while  that  of  the  Rig  Rurech,  or  provincial 
king,  extended  to  seven  hundred.     I  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  on  this  subject  when  describing  the  judicial 
system. 
The  Amu*        A  king  also  had  a  special  body-guard  consisting  of  four 
'    men,  called  in  the  Crith  Gablach,  Amus.    That  tract  affords 
us  a  curious  insight  into  the  class  of  persons  who  formed  this 
body-guard,  namely,  those  condemned  to  death  and  pardoned, 
persons  liberated  from  the  gallows  or  whose  life  had  become  for- 
feit for  debt,  that  is,  who  had  become  "  addictus",  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  in  Roman  law,  and  whose  life  the  king  had  perhaps  pur- 
chased at  the  legal  price  fixed  in  such  cases ;  or  lastly,  such  as  he 
freed  from  the  servitude  of  base  -Bo^/ioc/i-ship,  or  base  Fuidir- 
ship.     On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  he  should  not  have 
a  man  whom  he  saved  on  the  battle-field,  who  had  been  forced 
to  retreat,  or  had  been  wounded  in  combat,  one  condemned  to 
the   duties   of  the.  office  as   a  punishment,  or  selected  as  a 
favourite.      We   find  this  term  Amus  or  Ambus^  elsewhere 
applied  to  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  a  chief;  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dam,  wealthy  and 
ambitious  chiefs  endeavoured  to  keep  as  many  of  this  class 
repretented  of  retainers  as  they  could  about  them.     The  Amtis  or  Ambus 
A5n£cti!*^  are  the  Ambacti  of  the  Gauls,   and   Caesar's   remark*'*  that 
the  Gaulish  nobles  surrounded  themselves  with  Ambacti  and 
clients,   which    they   considered   a  mark   of   favour  and   of 
power,  is  equally  applicable  to  Irish  chiefs.      The    Gaulish 
Ambacius  is   generally  considered  to   have   been   a  servant 
or  attendant;*"  and  the   function  given  to  the  Irish  Amus 
in   the    Crith    Gablach   corresponds   with  this  view.       But 
whether  of  low  or  high  birth,  both  were  undoubtedly  military 

^^DeBeli.  Go//.,  vL  c.  16. 

*^  Amhactus  apud  Ennium  lingua  Gallica  serruB  adpellatur.  Fompeius 
Festus. — De  verborum  significatione,  Jacob  Grimm  considered  AmbacUu  to 
bare  been  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  Andbahts.  Diefenbach  (Origtnes  Euro^ 
paeae^  226)  seems  to  think  the  converse  was  the  more  probable.  The  evidence 
of  borrowing  on  either  side  is  however  very  weak,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  QaaUsh  and  Gothic  words  are 
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retainers.  Caesar  mentions  a  superior  class  of  Gaulish  mili-TheSoidurii. 
tary  retainers  the  Soldurii.  Judging  from  his  description  of 
this  class  of  retainers,  they  must  have  been  the  sons  of  the 
better  classes,  who,  not  having  much  property,  attached  them- 
selves to  some  wealthy  and  warlike  chief,  at  whose  expense 
they  lived  in  free  companionship.*"      The  Dam  of  an  Irish 

cognate.  The  later  forms  in  the  Germanic  languages  are  more  like  the 
Qaulith  than  the  Gothic  word.  These  words  sometimes  denote  persons 
of  low  position,  and  sometimes  officers  of  high  rank,  but  in  neither  case  ex- 
dnsiyely  militarj.  The  Gothic  Andhaht  was  not  a  mere  servant,  as  is  shown 
by  the  contrast  of  the  word  with  Skalks  in  (Jlphilas:  '*  Stolon  skalkosjah 
Andbahtos*',  the  servants  and  the  Andbahios  stood  (Johrif  c.  zriii.  IS).  The 
Anbjfht  Scealcas,  or  servants  over  other  servants,  of  the  fragment  of  the  Anj^o- 
Saxon  poem  of  Judith,  agrees  with  the  Gothic  meaning.  The  form  Ombehi^ 
or  Ombihif  is  used  in  Beowulf  for  officers  of  very  high  rank.  Thus  the 
Warder  of  the  Sea  is  called  a  fearless  OrrUteht  (579),  and  Wul/ffar,  a  Wendish 
chief,  describes  himself  as  the  Ar  and  Ombihtj  that  is  messenger  and  Oinbiht 
of  KingHrothgar  (677).  Again,  the  OmhUu  Thegne,  to  whom  Beowulf  gives 
his  armour  and  bids  hold  the  war  gear  (1861),  performed  the  function  of  an 
esquire.  In  the  Bhjthmic  Chronicle  Ambacht  is  used  to  qualify  Lude,  people, 
that  is  to  designate  persons  holding  office  (c.  58).  The  form  Aombetsman  is 
given  in  an  edict  of  Magnus  Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  of  the  year  1844,  to 
his  viceroy  in  Norway.  The  Norse  forms  are  almost  always  applied  to  per- 
sons of  low  birth.  Thus,  in  the  Rigsmdi,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thrael  and 
Thye  is  Ambdit  (jstr.  13),  that  is,  "servant  maid",  a  meaning  which  it  also  has 
in  another  of  the  poems  of  the  poetic  Edda,  Oddrunargratr  (str.  28).  In  the 
Hervamr  Saga  {Add.  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  11,108,  c.  18,  f.  14,  b.).  King  Humli, 
we  are  told,  was  excited  because  Hlothr  was  called  the  son  of  an  y1  mbdtt, 
which  proves  that  that  term  implied  a  woman  of  low  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Saga  of  Harald  the  fair  haired,  a  woman  of  high  birth  is  called 
the  Kiug*s  Ambdtt  (Harald*M  Saga  kins  hdrfagra^  c.  40).  The  i)ersons  com- 
posing the  AmuB  of  a  king,  according  to  the  Criih  Gablach  (vul.  ii.,  App.,  p. 
509),  are  clearly  slaves,  and  are  limited  to  four.  In  other  documents,  however, 
the  number  mentioned  is  often  considerable,  and  the  persons  composing  it  are 
sometimes  of  a  superior  class,  but  have  generally  the  character  of  mercenarier. 
Thus,  in  the  poem  quoted  in  the  Lectures  (Lects.  xvi.  and  xviiL,  vol.  1.,  pp.  843 
and  389),  the  retinue  of  Raghallachy  king  ot  Connaught,  who  died  a.d.  645,  was 
composed  on  one  occasion  of  ten  hundred  Amuis,  the  sons  *'of  warriors  and  of 
noble  farmers'*.  Again,  in  Cined  0'Hartagan*s  poem  on  Tara,  attributed  to 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  he  speaks  of  a  great  house  or  barrack  of  thou- 
sands of  Amuis  (Lect.,  vul.  i.,  p.  378).  And  again,  in  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Almhain,  fought  a.d.  718,  we  are  told  that  Fergal  MacMaoUeduin^  monarch 
of  Eriu,  and  six  thousand  of  his  Atnhttis^  were  killed  (Lect.,  vol.  i.,  p.  389). 

*»  De  Bell,  GalL,  1.  ili.  c.  24.  The  champions  of  the  royal  branch  of 
Ulster  under  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa,  the  Gamanrians  of  Connaught  under  Fer- 
diad^  and  the  Clanna  Dtagadh  of  Munster,  under  Curoi  Mac  Dairt,  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  this  category. 
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prince  consisted  of  persons  of  this  class,  who  were  very  name- 
rous,  and  were  the  source  of  much  evil  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  Gaul.  For  all  these  different  retainers  the  Big  and 
other  Flatlis^  held  free  table,  and  regaled  them  in  lieu  of 
pay.  In  the  Crith  Gahlach  we  are  told  that  '*a  king  who 
knows  a  kings  lawful  rights  will  regale  his  hosts  bountifully 
after  meals"  ;*'*  and  that  he  was  not  a  lawful  Flath  who  did  not 
distribute  ale  on  a  Sunday. 
The  king's        The  law  also  prescribed  the  number,  size,  and  character  of 

rMldonco  or  .  ... 

^On.  the  king's  houses, — that  is,  their  minimum  dimensions ;  but  it  is 

to  be  presumed  that  any  one  rich  enough  could  build  himself 
larger  and  more  splendid  residences.  Each  king  should  possess 
at  least  three  chief  residences,  and  each  of  these  should  be  sur* 
rounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  that  is,  should  be  a  Diin.^  The 
right  to  have  a  Dun^  that  is,  walls  or  mounds  of  earth  and  a  ditch 
filled  with  water — which  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  old  gloss, 
two  walls  with  water — was  a  privilege  apparently  of  kings 
only.  The  house  and  DiHn  of  a  king  were  built  at  the  expense 
Ti)a  Mn  of  of  the  territory.  The  Ddn  of  a  Rig  Rurech  appears  to  have 
HnrtfK  bccu  surroundcd  by  a  second  rampart  called  Drechi  Gial- 
nai  or  ditch  of  the  Gudls  or  hostages.**  This  second  ram- 
part seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  greater  security  of 
the  Gialls  or  hostages  which  every  king  received  as  pledges 
of  allegiance,  and  without  which  he  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
true  king.*''  The  Rig  Tuatha  did  not  require  such  security, 
for  all  those  from  whom  he  claimed  Ciilsine  or  homage  lived 
within  his  territory ;  but  the  provincial  king  required  special 
pledges,  from  all  the  sub-reguli  under  them,  and  the  means  of 
securing  their  safe  keeping. 

*»•  Vol.  iU  App.  p.  510. 

♦»  E^TiT  kinjj  is  a  pauper  who  hath  not  three  chief  residences ;  thmt  is.  it 
i:*  thrve  chief  ivsiilonces  each  king  is  entitled  to  hare,  ue.  three  hoiiaea,  or 
thn>»  DuHs^,    MS,  II,  3.  18.  T,C,D,  p.  550. 

♦*•  Critk  Gabhch,  voL  ii.  App.  p,  50S. 

^*^  **  lie  i$  not  a  king  who  has  not  hi>stages  in  kicka.  and  who  doe*  not 
Tvceive  Cis  FlutAa  y^tributo'^  fivui  FLuhs^  That  is.  he  is  not  entitled  to  b* 
ealknl  a  king  unless  ho  has  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  kii^ihip^  or  k» 
C^ilsiMt^  it^  his  Ikier  AiciiiHf  v^base  tenants\  to  gire  him  finncA  (mah)'*. 

**'ro  wIkuu  t)u>  Cwk  tributes  aie  not  paid  Jjt,  his  cmmicA(s>. 
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The  interior  arrangements  of  a  house  such  as  was  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  a  king  are  given  in  some  detail  in  the 
Crith  Qablach  in  the  account  of  the  Brudin^  or  residence  of 
the  royal  Bruighfer  Daderga^  and  in  that  of  the  feast  of  Bricriu 
and  other  tales,  but  at  present  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  va- 
rious officials  who  surrounded  the  Ard  liig  Erind  Ci?wafr«  Honwhoid 

,  1         /»    1  •  of  the  High 

M&r^  for  they  give  us  an  idea  not  only  of  the  various  atten-KingofEna. 
dantfl  and  household  servants,  but  of  the  elements  of  the  Ddm^ 
which  of  course  comprised  many  persons  in  addition  to  his  mili- 
tary escort.  Besides  a  suite  of  nobles,  visitors,  and  hostages, 
numbering  sixty,  among  whom  were  his  three  sons,  twenty- 
seven  British  nobles  in  exile,  nine  Saxons,  and  three  Picts,  there 
were  three  royal  druids  and  jugglers,  three  poets,  three  judges, 
nine  harpers,  nine  pipe  players,  three  ordinary  jugglers,  three 
jesters,  three  head  charioteers,  nine  apprentice  charioteers, 
three  equerries,  three  swine  herds,  three  janitors,  two  wardens, 
nine  guardsmen,  that  is,  his  military  escort  properly  speaking, 
eight  swordsmen  in  charge  of  hostages,  three  cooks,  two 
table  attendants,  three  drinkbearers,  six  cup-bearers,  and 
lastly  the  house  steward  or  Rectaire,  who  superintended  all, 
and  corresponded  probably  with  the  Pincenia  or  butler  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  and  other  mediaeval  courts.  The  prevalence 
the  number  three,  and  of  the  multiples  of  it,  six,  nine,  and 
twenty-seven,  in  this  list  is  remarkable, —  even  the  eight 
guardsmen  who  guard  the  hostages  make  with  the  latter  nine. 
This  circumstance  shows,  however,  that  the  numbers  are  ima- 
ginary,— ^it  is  in  fact  only  a  poetical  description,  but  one 
showing,  nevertheless  the  general  character  of  a  king's  retinue 
on  ordinary  occasions. 

gct8  these  tributes  of  acknowledgment  it  is  then  his  Dirt  must  be  appro- 
priate, without  falsehood  in  his  deeds  or  injustice  to  his  people — t.e.  when  he 
receives  the  aUeglance,  or  tlie  hold,  we  have  before  mentioned,  i.e.  it  is  then 
he  is  entitled  to  the  full  Enecland  of  a  king,  f.«.  when  he  holds  these  ac- 
knowledgments of  allegiance,  namely,  hostages  and  Cii  (tribute)  and  Smacht 
(fines),  t.f.  for  his  giving  judgment,  or  Fiadnaise  (witnessing),  or  for  settling 
any  unlawful  charge,  t.s.  not  to  betray  [oppress]  the  nobles.  It  is  not 
lawful  for  him  to  betray  the  ignoble,  ie.  by  making  a  gu  fergaile  (false  tes- 
tification) in  law,  or  in  a  case  of  death  or  wounding,  or  in  a  case  of  theft 
upon  his  people;  for  if  he  be  guilty  of  any  of  these  improprieties  he  is  not 
entitled  to  honour  or  kingship  in  fulness**.    MS,  2.  15.  T.  C.  D. 
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RsTenueof  A     The  revenue  of  a  kinff  consisted  of  the  Cis  Flaiha  or  rents 

king.  ... 

and  subsidies  of  his  FlaOis  if  a  Rig  TucUha,  and  of  the  sub- 
reguli  if  a  high  king;  of  the  Taurcrech  or  stipend  which  he 
received  from  the  paramount  king  as  laid  down  in  Leabhar 
na  g-Ceartj  or  Book  of  Rights ;  of  waifs  and  property  for  which 
there  was  no  legal  heir;  a  share  pf  IHre  and  Sdmgudy  and 
apparently  of  certain  legal  fees  for  judgment  in  the  high 
courts;  a  share  of  the  booty  in  war;**  and  Rachts^  or  special 
levies,  etc.  Each  king  had  likewise  his  own  estate  from 
which  he  received:  I.  the  produce  of  his  own  demesne,  2.  the 
rents  of  his  Fuidirs^  3.  the  JBiatad  of  his  Daer  CHles,  4.  the 
The  maid-  £^s  Tiai  of  his  Saer  CHles.  and  5.  the  Faine  Maiqhdena  or 
riftgerinc.  maiden^s  marriage  ring.**  The  latter  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  Welsh  Gobyr  merch  or  Amohyr^  or  king's  share  of  the 

*'"  An  illnstration  of  the  right  of  a  king  to  a  share  of  the  war-booty  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Tocmorc  Bee  Fola^  edited  by  B.  0*Looney,  ProceedingM  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Irish  MSS,  Series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  182-183. 

^  The  Faine  Maigdene,  or  maiden*s  ring,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
marriage  ring  put  on  the  bride*s  finger  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  was  a 
tribute  due  to  the  king  on  the  marriage  of  every  maiden  within  his  territory 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  payment  of  this  tribute  was  confined 
to  the  daughters  of  Aires,  but  was  paid  as  in  other  countries  by  all  women 
When  the  maiden  was  the  daughter  of  an  Aire^  the  tribute  was  paid  apparently 
by  herself;  in  the  csaeoiBothachs  and  Fuidirs^  it  was  no  doubt  paid  by  the  lord 
on  whose  estate  they  were,  except  in  the  case  of  Fuidirs  who  possessed  a  oom- 
plete  homestead,  or  the  Cuig  Rath  Cedach.  Instead  of  a  ring,  the  bride  coiiL<l 
give  her  bridal  garments.  The  amount  of  this  tribute  appears  to  haye  varied 
Arom  three  Screpalls  to  an  ounce  of  g^ld.  The  following  passage  from  the 
third  chapter  of  an  ancient  Irish  life  of  Saint  Maighnean  not  only  proves  the 
existence  of  this  tribute,  but  also  the  important  fact  that  the  right  to  it  could 
be  granted  to  the  Church. 

"  Bishop  Maighnean  and  Lomman  of  Loch  Uair  [Lough  Owel  in  Weetmeath] 
then  took  leave,  embraced,  and  blessed  each  other.  Maighnean  on  this  occa- 
sion preached  sermons  to  Diarmait,  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbheoil^  ue.  to  the  king 
of  £riu  [a.d.  588  to  558].  When  Lomman  of  Loch  Uair  heard  the  terrors 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  severe  judgments  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he 
shouted  in  loud  lamentation  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  people.  When 
the  king's  people  heard  the  admonitions,  severe  judgments,  and  hard  sayings 
of  the  holy  cleric,  nine-and-twenty  of  them  departed  this  false  world  in 
presence  of  the  king;  and  Diarmait,  son  of  Fergus,  also  made  his  own  peace 
with  God  from  that  forth ;  and  he  gave  his  Coibsena  (confessions)  and  great 
Almsona  (alms)  to  Maighnean,  i.e,  a  Screapall  from  every  nose,  and  an  Uin^e 
(an  ounce)  of  gold  from  every  virgin  daughter  on  her  first  espousal  to  a  maa^ 
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"bride  price".  The  king  was  also  entitled  to  hw  maintenafiee, 
and  that  of  his  legal  suite,  when  travelling  thtough  kis  territory, 
either  for  collecting  his  tribnte,  making  a  judicial  eyre,  or 
holding  an  assembly,  or,  in  fact,  when  engaged  in  any  affair 
of  state.  The  other  Flathe  of  the  Tuatfi  might  be  considered 
OS  the  vassals  of  the  Rig,  and  the  Bd-AireB^  who  received 
Taurereck  from  one  of  those  Flal/is,  as  vvvasors.  The  Jkig 
Titatha  was  in  turn  a  vassal  of  the  higher  king,  and  so  <m. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

The  Nobiliti/  and  Oficera  of  State. 

The  ancient  Irisk,  or  at  least  some  of  the  medieval  scribes,  Preference 
attached  considerable  importance  to  the  numbers  three  and  cient  ii  i»h 

n  ••  1  11  Ml  •        for  certam 

seven.  In  the  foregoing  section  we  have  had  an  illustration "«»"'»»«' •i 
of  the  occurrence  of  three,  and  its  multiples,  the  square  and 
cube.  The  Oriih  Oablach  and  other  law  tracts  afford  us  many 
examples  of  the  number  seven :  thus  we  have  seven  grades  of 
B(S' Aires, *^^  seven  grades  of  Flathty  seven  grades  of  poets  oar 
Files^  etc. ;  again,  all  the  qoaUfications  of  the  Oe-Aire  are  either 
sev9n  or  a  multiple  of  it,  seven  cows,  seven  sheep^  seven  pigs^ 
land  sufficient  for  three  times  seven  cows ;  and  again,  the  seven 
prime  possessions  of  every  Bd-Aire,  namely,  a  housd^  a  mill  or 
a  share  in  it,  and  in  the  multure  or  dues  in  meal  paid  for  its 
use,'^  a  kilcit  a  barn,  a  sheep-pen,  3  calf-house,  a  pig-stye. 
The  same  phenomenon  appears  in  Waks,  where  the  well- 
known  Triads  afford  us  striking  examples  of  the  preferelK>e  for 
the  number  three.     The  council  of  Elders  of  the  Cantref,  or 

Or  if  she  Bhould  prefer  it  rather  than  [to  pay]  the  kittg*i  flte^tfrdi,  Aie 
roaj  give  the  garments  and  clothes  wliich  she  wore  [at  her  mmrHage]. 
The  king  aho  gvte  «o  him  tlie  materials  of  a  Tro^dan  and  a  BacJmii  (a  pasMfal 
staff)  of  tlie  gokl  irhich  hi  got  in  ransom  of  the  lerttgners.  Mdifhnmmt 
sormon  at  L^h  Uak  at  thai  time  was  nohie,  and  kis  ooNremm*  with  the  kSaif 
Of  Efiu;  He  gave  Mis  Uessing  to  Diarmak  aad  to  his  deaoasdatits  alter  him, 
and  he  said  unto  hin :  Miserioordia  Domini  super  «>%  aaper  filioa  reatros**. 
-^MS,  BriL  Mu8,  Eferlm,  91,  f.  lOS. 

^  Madtt  eight  in  the  Cruk  Gabiach  bf  eoamttaig  tbe  two  ohuMtof  /Vr- 
mifiboths,  i.e,  minors,  traversers,  or  defendants,  etc. 

^^  It  is  Bol  qoite  dear  that  Bd-Airet  ef  ofverf  olaas  were  entitled  to 
nMdt«i%  when  they  had  only  a  share  in  the  miU.  H  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Bruigh/er  was -entitled  to  it. 
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Bynaviaid  CantreVf  consisted  of  seven.*^*    As  this  council 

corresponded  to  the  Irish  Sabaid,  or  council  of  the  Ale  House, 

those  seven  members  doubtless  represented  likewise  as  many 

thiA  had  per.  distinct  ranks  or  officers.     The  preference  for  seven  in  the  num- 

hAp>  no  poU- 

tical  import- ber  of  ranks  of  Aires,  poets,  etc.,  seems,  however,  to  have  had 

ftnoo* 

no  political  importance,  for,  in  order  to  make  up  seven  ranks 
of  Bd'Aires^  various  classes  of  persons  not  in  full  possession  of 
their  rank,  such  as  minors,  traversers  in  cases  of  homicide, 
debtors  under  bail,  etc.,  included  under  the  designation  Fer* 
midha^  are  included.  Besides,  we  find  in  another  law  tract 
published  in  the  Appendix,*"  that  there  were  twenty-six 
classes  of  society,  a  number  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  seven. 
In  this  last  we  find  the  king,  the  juggler,  the  spendthrift,  the 
constable,  and  the  judge  mingled  together.  We  may,  there- 
fore,  pass  over  this  question  of  number,  and  describe,  as  far 
as  there  are  materials  available,  the  nature  and  functions  of 
such  of  the  grades  of  the  nobility  or  Flaths^  and  of  the  B6^ 
Aires,  as  held  special  offices. 
Theioe-ineii     Besides  the  Mig  and  his  Tanaiste.  there  were  three  other 

of  A  TWM.  . 

socmen  in  each  Tuatli^  the  Aire  Forgaill,  the  Aire  TuMt,  ^d 
the  Aire  Ard, — their  relative  ranks  being  in  the  descending 
order  in  which  I  have  named  them. 
Tho  three  In  somc  law  tracts  mention  is  made  of  three*  ranks  of  Aires 
Airtt  F^r-  Forgaill,***  and  as  it  is  nQ;t  likely  that  there  was  more  than  one 
officer  of  this  rank  in  cacli  Tuath^  it  is  probable  that  the  three 
alluded  to  corresponded  to  the  three  ranks  of  kings.    In  any 

44*  Triodd  Dyvnwel  Moelmwd,  SS,  162,  225  ^Ancient  Lawi  and  ImtituUM  of 
WahSf  p.  8S8,  etc. 

**•  VoL  a.  p.  618. 

^  **  The  three  Aires  Format//,— their  three  Eneclands :  fifteen  cowi,  eighteen 
eowi,  and  twenty-ieyen  cowi.  Their  three  properties  in  C^/e«— thirty-two 
CaZm,  thirty-MTen  C^iUa,  and  an  equal  numher  with  the  king  hath  the  highest 
Air€,  Their  three  Faesaiiu— twenty  days  is  the  Ftusam  of  the  two  lower 
Awes,  twenty-four  hath  the  highest  Aire.  Thirty  are  the  company  of  the 
two  lower  AirtM  when  making  Cdin  [i.e.  adjudicating  on  cases  coming  under 
Cdin  or  statute-kw,  or  assisting  in  the  enactment  of  new  statutes],  and  Cairda 
(inter-territorial  contracts)".    MS,  H.  4.  22.  r.CD.  p.  6i,  a. 

It  is  evident  firom  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  the  part  of  the  Criih 
Gahlach  whk^  describes  the  Aire  Forgaill^  that  the  privileges  and  qualifica- 
tions of  that  ofllcer  varied  according  to  place  and  time. 
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I,  every  king,  of  whatever  rank,  had  his  Aire  Forgaill,  who 
acted  a8  his  chancellor,  held  his  court,  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
common  land  of  the  Tuathj  determined  the  rights  of  each  Fin€t 
authorized  the  taking  possession  of  escheated  lands  by  the 
king*s  Meter  J  exercised  supervision  over  Chiefs  of  Kindred  as 
regards  the  rights  of  minors,  testified  as  to  the  character, 
status,  and  property  qualification  of  the  suitors  at  courts  and 
of  candidates  for  office,  and  many  other  duties.  The  Welsh  The  ii<r« 
CangJiellor  was  the  representative  of  the  Aire  ForgaiUy  and^^^c;^ 
like  the  latter,  held  the  king's  court  both  when  the  king  wasctumoeuor. 
present  and  when  he  was  absent.  He  had  power  to  order  or 
forbid  the  arrest  of  persons,  to  issue  mandates  and  ordinances, 
and  was  free  and  unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
His  executive  officers  were  called  Rhingyl:  they  appear  to 
have  corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  Aire  Cosraing  or 
official  Aire  Fine. 

The  Aire  Tuieif  according  to  the  Crith  Oablach^  came  nextTg^^<r« 
in  rank  to  the  Aire  ForgaiU.^*^    We  are  told  that  he  was  in 
the  free  pay  of  tho  king,  had  twelve  riding  steeds,  a  golden 
bridle  and  a  silver  bridle.     The  word  7\«ut  means  leading,  and 
is  cognate  with  the  Latin  Due-a  or  Vtue^  A.S.  Here-iogr,  so  thal«ogn»tii 
the  Aire  Tliin  was  probably  the  commander  of  the  levy  of  the  JJJ*."*^ 
Tuatli.     The  word  l^aoisech,  a  leader  or  captain,  was  probably  the  vaoiMek 
at  first  applied  only  to  the  Big  Tuatha^  but  was  afterwards  ex-  times; 

^*  Aooording  to  the  following  pasfage  f^m  another  MS.  the  iltre  Ard  wai 
of  higher  rank  than  the  Air€  Ttdn : 

**  The  Aire  Ard:  twelve  cows  are  hia  Enecland;  ten  persona  are  hia  full  re- 
tinae on  F$cht  FeUf  and  on  Foluch  Olhruta ;  fifteen  days  are  his  Aill  Faesam 
and  Fonadmi  sixteen  C^es  are  his  wealth  in  Chiles;  he  has  twentj-lbar  persons 
when  making  C4in  and  Cairde ;  twenty-seyen  cows  are  his  wealth  in  cows ; 
thirty  sheep  make  his  property  in  sheep ;  he  has  thirty  coaples  upon  coshering 
irom  the  Kalends  to  Shrovetide.  He  has  the  land  of  three  times  seven  Cumalt, 
a  plough  with  its  legal  accompaniments,  a  kiln,  a  mill,  and  a  bam**. 

**  Ihe  Aire  TuUe :  nine  cows  are  his  Enecland  i  eight  persons  are  his  foil  re- 
tinue on  Fecht  FeU^  and  on  Foluch  Othrusa ;  ten  di^  are  his  full  Faeeam 
of  food  and  Fomadm.  He  haa  fourteen  C^Uee ;  he  has  twenty  persons  when 
making  a  Cdtn,  and  a  Cairde;  he  has  twenty  couples  on  coshering  from 
the  Kalends  to  Shroretide;  twenty-two  cows  make  his  property  in  cows; 
thirty  sheep  are  his  property  in  shsep  He  has  land  sufBcient  for  Ihiae 
times  seren  Cumale.  He  has  a  plough  with  its  legal^accompaniments,  a  kllii, 
a  null,  and  a  bam**,    df^.  H.  4.  22.  r.C.D.  p.  64,  a*' 
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tended  to  commanden  of  all  rankd,  from  the  Thaiieeh  ncnbiur^ 
or  leader  of  nine  men,  to  the  commander  of  a  battalion,  or  Aire 
7\it9t,  and  ultimately  even  to  civil  officers.  According  to  the 
Annah  of  the  Four  Masters,  Ollamh  Fodhla,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  pagan  law-^giyers  of  Eriu,  **  appointed 
a  Taoiseefi  over  every  cantred,  and  a  Brmgad  over  every  BaUe^ 
who  were  all  to  serve  the  king**.  Here  Taoiseck  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  prince  or  chief,  like  the  correBponding  Welsh 

ttaweiih  Tywysawgy  which  is  the  title  used  for  the  chief  princes  in 
the  Welsh  chronicles  after  the  death,  in  1137,  of  Gruffyth 
ap  Cynan  who  was  the  last  prince  called  Brennin  or  king. 
According  to  Keating,  the  leader  of  a  battalion  of  the  militia  or 
Fianna  of  Find  MaeCnmhaill  was  called  Cath  Mhiledh,  the 
leader  of  a  hundred  Cendfedhna  Cid,  while  the  word  Tadseeh 
was  only  applied  to  the  commanders  of  6fty,  twenty-seven,  and 
nine  men  respectively.***  Among  the  highest  officers  of  the 
king  of  Ua  A/ainey  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  commander 
of  the  cavalry  called  ToioUech  Scuir,  the  master  of  his  banquets, 
Taoisech  com  oil,  and  his  treasurer  the  Taoisech  Ikdlaigh* 

The  ii^r*  Ncxt  in  rank  to  the  Aire  Twisi  came  the  Aire  Ard  or  high 
Aire.  His  title  of  liigh  comes  perhaps  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Aires  in  an  ascending  scale  who 
had  '*  sac  and  soke**,  that  is,  the  right  to  hold  a  manorial  court. 
According  to  a  law  tract  published  in  the  Appendix,^'  the 

heaeted      Aire  Forgaill  and  the  Aire  Ard  are  considered  to  be  one  and 

probably  aa 

Riaira  JrciT  the  same  person,  and  his  retinue  when  holding  a  court  is  stated 

«»«w»rd ;     to  be  thirty — the  number  assigned  to  the  Aires  ForgaiU  of  the 

second  and  third  grades,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  a  preceding 

note  from  the  US,  H.  4. 22,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 

Dublin.     It  is  probable  that  the  Aire  Ard  may  have  been  the 

Mtur  or  high  steward  of  the  king.    In  Wales  the  Maer  was  the 

next  in  rank  to  the  Canghellor:  indeed  the  two  offices  were  oAen 

held  by  the  same  person.     They  were  both  entrusted  with  tlie 

management  of  the  crown  estate,  they  kept  order  among  the 

occupiers  of  the  royal  mensal  lands  and  terra  regis  or  down 

lands,  took  possession  of  heirless  proper^,  etc.,  constituting  the 

kiiig*s  wa8te»  and  determined  all  disputes  and  feuds  between  the 

•«  Lect,  Vol.  i.  p.  381.  ••»  VoL  U.  p.  575. 
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tenants  of  the  royal  domains.    Each  had  of  course  special  duties : 
for  instance,  the  Maw  accompanied  the  king  during  his  annual 
ejre  or  circuit  and  assigned  him  quarters,    I  hare  already  men- 
tioned some  of  the  special  duties  of  the  Canghdlor^  who  had  the 
right  to  the  first  place  on  the  left  of  the  king  at  the  three  great 
fesUvalst  and  to  certain  gifts  when  entering  on  office.   The  Lord 
High  Stewardship,  or  office  of  Maer  M6r  of  Scotland,  like  the 
corresponding  Welsh  office,  was  one  of  high  rank;  as  was  also  the  j/mt 
the  Ifaeraiffecbt  or  i/o^r-ship  among  the  Irish,  as  is  shown  by  the  ^^'^^^^^JSSS! 
Maer  to  the  king  of  Hymany  in  the  thirteenth  century  being  kins*; 
a  Big  Tuatha^  the  king  of  Caladh}**     The  functions  of  the 
officers  called  Maer$^ — a  term  preserved  in  the  German  Meyet'^ 
appointed  by  Charlemagne  over  the  great  agricultural  and  in*^^«o' 
dustrial  establishments  which  he  set  up  in  various  parts  of  hi8»«<ne; 
empire  where  agriculture  was  most  backward,  are  so  like  many 
of  those  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  Maer^  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  either  that  the  office  and  its  name  were  common  to  the 
Franks  and  the  so-called  Oeltic  peoples,  or  that  there  was  bor« 
rowing  on  one  tide  or  the  other.    The  very  high  rank  of  the 
Scottish  Maer  Mdr^m  ancient  times  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  highest  officer  under  the  crown'^suggestB  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Celtic  Maer  and  the  Maire  of  the  Palace  of  the  Me* 
roringian  kings  of  France.    All  Aryan  peoples  seem  to  have 
had  an  officer  of  high  rank  of  this  kind.    The  title  Mayor ^  or,  the  iogii«h 
as  it  was  anciently  written,  Mayer^  given  to  the  chief  magis*  French 
trate  of  many  of  our  tovms,  and  that  of  the  corresponding 
officer  in  France,  the  Maire^  which  are  usually  assumed  to  be 
of  Latin  origin,  are  more  probably  Celtic. 

Informations  and  plaints  involving  Cdin  or  statute-law  could 
only  be  made  before  Aires  Ard,  while  the  lowest  class  of  FUuhif 
the  Aires  Desa^  could  take  cognisance  of  cases  coming  under 
Vrrudas  or  common  law.*** 

The  Aire  Echiai.  who  came  next  in  rank  to  the  Aire  Ard.'^^^^ 
was  not  entitled  to  a  Foleithy  that  is,  had  not  the  right  of  hold- 

***  A  district  nearly  coezteBBiye  witb  the  preteat  baronj  of  EUconaeU, 
couoty  of  Oalway. 

***  A  Toraic,  lie,  a  priTHts  iDformatioD]  which  is  made  in  the  presence  of 
Innraki  \M$.  defectire  here].    This  is  a  man  who  has  made  an  Aitnm  Cleiik, 
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ing  a  manorial  court.  As  his  name  implies,  he  was  the  com' 
manderofthe  permanent  military  force  of  the  Tuath^  consisting 
of  five  mounted  men-at-arms,  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  from  sudden  attacks,  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  arrest  of  malefactors.  In 
the  second  law  tract  published  in  the  Appendix,  he  is  called  the 
Ansruth^^*^  a  term  which  shows  that  the  last  mentioned  duty 
was  an  important  one.  When  a  murder  was  committed  in  a 
Crick  or  district,  the  Aire  Echtai  and  his  troop  were  quartered 
upon  it,  and  maintained  at  its  expense  imtil  the  murderer  was 
given  up.  In  case  of  resistance  or  attempted  escape,  the  cri- 
minal  might  be  killed  with  impimity.  In  a  note  to  the  Criih 
Gablaehf*^  I  have  considered  the  Aire  Echtai  to  be  the  king's 
master  of  the  horse,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  provincial  king,  the 
representative  of  the  Constable  of  the  Host,  or  Constabularius 
Regis  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  office  of  Taoiaigecht  Scuir 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  earlier  one  of  the  Aire  Echtai, 
Tbe^M.  Each  FiTie  had  an  officer  called  a  Dae^  whose  functions 
within  the  Fine  were  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the  Aire 
Echtai.  He  commanded  the  armed  levy  of  the  jPtne,  arrested 
malefactors,  brought  them  to  justice,  and  had  the  sentence  of 
the  court  carried  out.*^'  He  corresponded  both  in  name  and  func- 
tions to  the  Welsh  Dialwr  (=  dial^  to  avenge,  and  Girr,  man). 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  Welsh  officer  was  to  proclaim  mur- 
derers, thieves,  and  other  criminals  outlaws  by  sound  of  horn.*** 
We  may  assume  that  the  Irish  Dae  did  the  same.  He  was  pro* 
bably  a  kind  of  subordinate  officer  to  the  Aire  Echtai^  though 

(priyate  information  against  a  nobleman),  [a  line  of  MS.  loet],  or  it  is  againit  a 
friend  or  a  corelatiye,  and  he  is  ashamed  lo  make  it  in  public,  ao  this  then  la 
the  manner  of  making  liis  Toratc,  namely,  to  make  it  in  pretence  of  the  thre» 
Aires  Ard  in  accordance  to  the  Cain  [i.e.  if  the  case  comea  under  the  Cdim 
law],  or  in  presence  of  the  three  Aires  Desas  according  to  the  UrrudaalBW^  or 
in  the  presence  of  an  Innraic  priest,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Cdin  or  lo  the 
Urrudas'\     MiS.  Brit.  Mus.^  Eyerlon,  88,  p.  48. 

<«>  Vol.  ii.  p.  517.  ^*  nid.,  p.  468. 

4*»  The  term  Ot/c  occurs  for  the  persons  who  pumaed  or  executed  a  crimi- 
nal.   1  hey  ¥  ere  perhaps  the  armed  retinue  of  the  Dae. 

*^  **  The  ATcnger  of  a  KiLdred  (JAalwr\  leadi  it  to  battle  and  war  as  then 
may  be  occasion :  and  he  pursues  eril  doers,  brings  them  before  the  court,  and 
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I  have  not  met  with  any  direct  evidence  whicli  would  connect 
them. 

The  Aire  Echtai  of  a  Tiuith  corresponded  perhaps  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  constable  of  a  hundred,  an  officer  represented  by 
the  almost  extinct  baronial  high  constable  of  the  present  day. 
Thei7ae,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ward- 
Reeve,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  ward  or  tithing. 
As  the  latter  officer  was  appointed  by  the  township,  which  was 
the  successor  of  the  old  Maegth  or  kindred,  the  relationship  of 
these  offices  is  still  more  satisfactory. 

The  lowest  rank  of  Flath  or  owner  of  freehold  estate  Yr^ATh^iu^ 
called  an  Aire  Desa.  The  property  qualification  of  this  rank 
given  in  the  Crith  Gablach*^  is  doubtless  a  minimum,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  much  richer  men  who  held  no 
office  were  included  under  this  title.  The  Aires  Deea  consti* 
tuted  a  kind  of  magistracy  like  the  modem  unpaid  justices  of 
the  peace,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  only  to  cases  coming 
under  Drrudaa  or  custumary  law — plaints  in  all  causes  invol- 
ving Cain  or  statute-law,  requiring,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to 
be  lodged  at  the  Fonu  or  residence  of  an  Aire  Ard. 

Of  the  grades  oiB6  Aire^  it  is  only  necessary  to  speak  at  any 
length  here  of  two — the  Aire  Cosraing  and  the  Bruigh/er. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  each  family  ox  Fine  had  etim^^ 
Chief  of  Kindred,  or  Aire  Fme^  who  acted  as  its  representative 
in  all  legal  engagements:  hence  he  was  also  called  a  Ncucaire 
or  binding  Aire,  from  NasCf  a  ring  or  bond.  As  many  questions 
of  an  interterritorial  character  arose  from  time  to  time,  the 
Fines  elected  an  Aire  Fine  who  had  the  power  of  acting  for 
them  collectively.  This  was  the  Aire  Cosraing^  though  that 
term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  used  to  designate 
this  elective  officer,  but  to  have  been  also  applied,  like  NaeO' 

punishes  them,  accordiDg  to  sentence  of  the  court  and  the  jadgment  of  the 
country".    Ancient  Laws  andlnstUuUs  of  Walu^  p.  652,  §•  88. 

"Three  objects  of  detestation  to  a  kindred:  one  who  shall  kill  a  person 
of  his  own  kindred :  a  thief,  and  a  swindler;  they  are  so  called,  because  it  be- 
comes right  for  the  ATenger  of  the  Kindred  {Ditdwr)  to  proclaim  them  with 
the  horn  of  the  country  in  court,  and  in  resort,  and  in  erery  regular  assembly 
and  upon  the  idiot  posU  of  the  king**.    IM^  p.  661,  §.  U9. 

*"  Vol.  U.,  App.,  p.  494. 
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ih'fAire  aire,  to  the  A  in  Fine  of  each  kindred.  Indeed  whea  the 
whole  of  the  freeholders  of  a  territory  formed  but  one  kindied, 
the  Aire  Fine  of  that  kindred  was  ako  the  official  Aire  Co- 
eraing  of  the  TuaiJL 

The  Aire  Casraing  was  the  executiTe  officer  of  the  Rig  and 
of  the  courts,  who  levied  or  took  security  or  bond — henoe  the 
name  Naseaire — for  the  tribute,  fines,  etc.,  legally  leviable 
cm  the  territory,  and  distributed  the  Dire^  Enecland^  etc.,  to 
which  each  Fine  became  entitled.  He  was  in  (act  the  exe* 
cittive  officer  who  carried  out  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and 
was,  as  regards  fiscal  matters,  the  proper  officer  of  the  Aire 
ForgaHL  In  virtue  of  those  functions  he  represented  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  judicial  assemblies  of  the  Tmath,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  acted  as  the  officer  of 
the  Maer.  or  in  other  words  that  he  was  the  fiscal  officer  who 
levied  the  tolls  and  dues  of  the  Rig  from  the  freemen  of  the 

herepre.     territory.    In  all  these  functions  it  is  evident  that  the  Aire 

•ented  the  ■'  .  . 

AS,{itTti*iCo$raing  represented  m  most  particulars  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Gieiefa,  such  as  the  Leidgreve  or  Gcrefa  of  a  Leet,  the  Gerefa 
of  a  Himdred,  the  Trehingreve  or  Gerefa  of  a  Trithing  or 
Riding,  and  the  Seire  Gerefa  or  Gerefa  of  a  shire,  whence  the 
modem  Sheriff.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Gerefa  of  a  Hundred  was 
also  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  lord  of  the  Hundred,  and  received 
the  tolls  and  dues,  and  had  general  superintendence  over,  that 
101  acted  as  provost  of,  the  ceorls  and  other  tenants.  He  was 
vndoubtedly  an  elected  officer,  being  chosen  by  presentment 
of  the  Leet  Jury,  as  the  Scire  Gerefa  or  Sheriff  was  elected  bj 
the  magnates  of  the  shire  or  county.  As  the  Aire  Cosraing 
levied  the  IHrey  Enecland^  Sartigud,  E9ain,  and  other  fines, 
so  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gerefa  levied  the  Orith-brech^  Blood-  Wiie^ 
Leirwite^  Wergild^  and  other  fines  for  breach  of  the  peace, 
bloodshed,  and  other  breaches  of  the  law. 

Jjjjj"®*  The  Aire  Coeraing  did  not  hold  a  court  in  his  own  right, 
'  but,  like  the  Chiefs  of  Kindred,  he  attended  the  Courts  Lieet  and 
the  King*8  Court.  It  is  probable  that  in  England  also  the 
Gerefa  originally  had  no  right  of  holding  a  court;  but  when 
the  central  power  of  the  paramount  king  absorbed  that  of  the 
sub-rcguli  and  other  minor  chieftains,  the  Sheriffi  became  m 
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vested  with  m^ny  of  the  flinctioQfl  of  the  officers  whom  they 
onee  represented,  according  as  the  offices  thorosdves  fell  into 
desuetude  or  were  abolished.  The  Toum  or  Turn  of  the 
Sheriff  was  in  fact  the  successor  of  the  court  of  the  Ealdorman, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Irish  Airecht  Fodemn,  or  Court  of 
King^s  Bench  of  a  Riff  Tuatha.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 
the  Sheriff  was  a  judge ;  in  the  Irish  system  the  Aire  Coaraing 
was  not  The  Seotch  Sheriff  has  many  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Aire  FcrgailU  c^d  is  properly  speaking  a  judge,  but  the  office 
has  undergone  many  changes  in  process  of  time. 

The  Bruighfer^  or  man  of  the  Brvgh^  was,  as  I  have  already  The  Brwt^k- 
stated,  a  special  kind  of  local  magistrate,  having  jurisdiction  in 
all  eases  of  trespass  and  other  disputes  about  land  between 
neighbours.  He  was  also  public  hospitaller,  and  his  house  con**  hiiftine. 
statuted  the  Forus  or  place  of  assembly  where  the  election  of 
the  officers  of  the  Tuath  took  place.  The  Bruighfer  had  ap- 
panage lands  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  those  legally 
entitled  to  receive  Iiis  hospitality.  He  appears  also  to  have 
had  the  temporary  usufruct  of  escheated  lands,  and  of  such 
lands  as  fell  into  the  public  domain  through  failure  of  heirs,  or 
pending  the  decision  of  the  courts  as  to  the  rightful  succession 
to  them.  In  return  for  those  immunities  and  lands  he  wasdatiea» 
bound  to  maintain  his  establishment  in  a  proper  condition. 
The  extent  of  his  house  and  premises,  the  character  of  the  fur* 
niture,  and  the  amount  of  suppKes  of  provisions  he  was  boimd 
to  have  always  in  store,  are  minutely  given  in  the  Criih  Gab- 
Uuk.^^  He  was  specially  protected  by  law  from  trespass  andandprivi- 
wanton  or  malicious  damage  to  his  furniture  or  premises.  In 
the  tract  just  referred  to,  the  fines  for  such  trespasses  and 
damages  are  set  down  with  great  minuteness.  These  fines  were 
heavy,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  restrain  those  who  were 
entitled  to  hospitality  within  the  limits  of  order  and  deeorum. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  Bruighfer  extended  to  u  cowt; 
all  disputes  concerning  pasturage,  tillage,  forestry,  and  all  other 
agrieuHural  matters  in  dispute  between  neighbours,  which  did 
not  involve  complex  questions  of  law  or  right,  or  a  large  amount 
of  property.     It  was  a  court  of  arbitration  rather  than  of  law, 

«w  Vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  485. 
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POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES,  AND   LKG1SLATI0N. 

The  infonnation  which  has  come  down  to  us  about  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  systems  of  the  ancient  Irish  is  very  frag- 
mentary, and  so  obscure  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  them  until  the  whole  of  the  law  frag- 
ments in  Irish  manuscripts  are  published,  or  at  least  made 
available  to  scholars.  Owing  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
during  the  period  of  the  Viking  expeditions  and  Anglo-Norman 
wars,  the  organization  of  the  courts  was  more  or  less  broken  up, 
the  procedure  became  irregular,  and  the  record  of  court  was 
carelessly  kept.  Many  forms  and  offices  became  obsolete ;  so 
much  so  that  several  legal  terms,  even  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  of  the  courts  themselves,  became  imintelligible  to  the  law 
scribe  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  the  curious 
entry  in  the  MS.  //.  3.  18,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  I  quoted  in  a  former  section,  shows.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  construct,  ixom  such  obscure  and  scanty  ma- 
terials as  were  available  to  me,  an  outline  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  organizations  which  I  believe  to  have  existed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Viking  expeditions,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  their  general  character, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  similar  systems  of  north-western 
Europe. 

We  meet  with  five  terms  in  Irish  manuscripts  applied  to 
councib  and  assemblies  of  persons  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  discussion,  enactment,  or  promulgation  of  laws,  namely, 
the  Sabaid  Cuirmtigi  or  Council  of  the  Ale  House,  the  Maih^ 
hiogh^  the  Ddl^  the  Tocomrach^  and  the  Aenech  or  fair. 

The  Sabaid  Cuirmtigif^  or  council,  which  met  in  the  Ale 
House  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Germans,^^*  was  com- 
posed, as  the  name  implies,  of  the  props  of  the  state,  that  is,  of 

«n  ^e  ooiincU  at  which  a  No9-Tuatha  or  territonal  law  was  mad«,  shooid 
e<mRit  of  at  least  nine  fenons,  namely,  a  Hig^tL  File  or  poet,  a  Brugh,  a  biahop^ 
a  Ferlegendf  lector,  or  law  man,  an  OUamh  or  judge,  an  Aigne  or  counsellor, 
an  Aire  Fargaill^  and  an  Airchennech  or  lay  yicar.  JMS,  H,  3. 18  T.  CD,  t 
427-486. 

^^*  The  Cuirmtig  was  also  known  as  the  Tigh  dih    Tribes  and  cuatonu  of 
Hgtiachrack  Ed.  by  J.  O'Donovan,  p.  141. 
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the  chief  men  of  the  Tuaih^  M6r  Tuatk^  or  province,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  Rig  w hoee  council  it  w aa.^  Its  func^na^ 
which  are  so  minutely  described  in  the  CWt/i  Oahlach,  were 
miniaterial,  judicial,  and  legislatiTe.  In  the  latter  capacity  it 
probably  prepared  the  meaaurea  to  be  Inrought  before  the  T<h 
eomrach  or  convention*  Whenever  a  new  law  was  required,  or 
that  it  was  found  neceasary  to  have  the  old  ones  codified,  the 
task  was  entrusted  to  some  distinguished  kwyer  or  to  a  com- 
mission of  Sabs.  The  well-known  Feii  or  Feast  ci  Tara  was 
the  feast  of  the  assembly  of  the  Sabaid  CuirmHffi  of  the  para- 
mount king  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  was  naturally  composed  of 
the  provincial  kings  and  other  subreguli. 

Miihal  was  a  general  name  in  Irish  for  an  assembly.     hkMukaitL 
the  laws  this  word  is  applied  to  at  least  three  kinds  of  as-nunefor 

MMnbly  * 

sembly,  the  MHImI  Ftatha,  the  Mithal  Tuatha,  and  the  Math- 
luaglu    The  Mithal  FUuIia  was  a  meeting  of  the  tenants  or  liege-  the  MUMai 
men  of  a  Flath  called  together  for  military  purposes,  doing 
some  special  work  of  the  lord's,  or  for  the  purpose  of  providifig 
for  some  extraordinary  levy.      Any  tenant  guilty  of  M$ath 
Mithli  Ftatha,  or  non-attendance  at  the  lord's  assembly,  was 
severely  punished.    The  JUiihal  Tuatka  was  an  asaemUv  of  the  MHk9i 
the  ftee  householders  of  a  Tuath  called  together  to  make  a 
Dun^  a  house,  a  Ferl  or  grave,  etc ,  for  the  king,  and  no  doubt 
for  many  purposes  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Mithal  Flaiha.     The  MaUduagh^  appears  to  have  the  jtom. 
been  the  assembly  of  the  Bait/is  or  householders  of  a  Fim  or  '^  ' 
Slttaghf  summoned  by  the  Aire  Fins  for  the  consideration  of 
civil  and  military  matters  of  importance  in  which  the  Fine  or 
allied  Fines  of  a  Tuath  or  Mdr  Ttiath  might  be  concerned, 
such  as  protesdng  against  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Big^  or  a  denial 
of  justice  by  a  court,  the  distribution  of  the  Dibad  or  property 
of  deceased  members  of  the  Fine^  the  holding  of  a  weapon* 
show,  the  measures  of  defence  to  be  taken  in  case  of  invasion, 

«*■  Taoitus,  De  Siiu  et  Alonbua  Germ.,  §.  zxiL 

^^  Cf.  Goth,  majtljant  Anglo-Sax.  majtelian,  to  hanmgae,  te  speak;  O.H.€k 
and  O.  Sax.  mahlian;  Qoth.  majtel;  A.  Sax.  9u\>€^  O.H.G.  and  (XS,  maAai^a, 
bamngne,  a  difooune,  a  place  of  pabHc  assembly ;  mAk§h'tUdB,  a  battle  place. 
Beowulf^  21(»9. 
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the  hearing  of  battle  speeches,  etc.  When  the  Mitluil  was  con- 
fined to  one  Fine^  it  corresponded  apparently  to  the  Welsh 
Bhaiih  Llys^  or  Rhaith  of  Court,  composed  of  from  seven  to 
fifty  persons.  When  it  included  the  Sluagh  or  tribe,  it  cor- 
responded to  the  Welsh  Rhaith  Gwlad,  or  RJiaith  of  Country, 
which  was  also  called  the  Rhaith  of  three  hundred. 

The  Ml.  The  assembly  of  all  the  Aires  of  a  Tuath,  or  of  a  M(fr 

7iia(A,  or  of  a  number  of  Tuaths  forming  a  Cland,  such  as 
the  Dalcas  and  the  Dalriada,  was,  perhaps,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  Ddl.  The  term  is,  however,  also  used  for  an  assembly  of 
the  notables  of  a  province.  A  Ddl  seems  to  have  chiefly 
differed  from  a  Mithal  in  being  composed  exclusively  of  the 
Aires  or  notables,  and  in  the  business  being  of  a  more  formal 
and  regular  character  than  that  transacted  at  the  latter.  The 
assessment  of  Dire  and  other  fines,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the 
maintenance  of  highways,  watch  and  ward,  and  in  fact  all  the 
fiscal  business  of  the  territory  or  province,  as  well  as  the 
questions  of  war  or  peace,  were  settled  at  such  an  assembly. 

Tito  fMOM-  The  true  legislative  assembly  was  the  Tocomra^^li  or  conven- 
tion specially  convened  for  the  consideration  of  important 
questions,  such  as  the  election  of  a  king,  the  adoption  of  laws 
and  ordinances.  The  Tocomrach  of  a  TuaHi  or  of  a  M6r  Tuatfi 
could  only  enact  or  adopt  ordinances  in  conformity  with  the 
Ndsa  Tuatha^  territorial  or  bye  laws ;  that  of  a  province  or  of  adl 
Ireland  had  proportionate  jurisdiction,  and  could  enact  Catia  or 
general  laws.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Ddl  and  the  Tocomrach^  the  former  term  being  frequently 
applied  to  an  assembly  where  laws  were  enacted.  The  same 
assembly  very  probably  performed  several  functions;  it  was  a 
Tocomrach  for  the  enaction  or  adoption  of  laws,  a  Ddl^  or  it 
might  have  been  even  several  Ddlsj  for  fiscal  and  other  busi- 
ness ;  while  the  several  Fines  represented  there  may  have  held 
their  respective  Matlduaghs  at  the  general  place  of  assembly. 
Thus  the  general  measures,  whether  legislative,  fiscal,  or  judi- 
cial, as  well  as  questions  of  war  or  peace,  were  discussed  by  each 
Fine  in  its  Mathlnaghf  and  its  decision  expressed  by  the  chief 
of  kindred,  or  Aire  Fine^  in  the  Ddl  of  the  Cland^  or  in  the 
general  Tocomrach,    In  like  manner  the  enactments  and  deci- 
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sioiu  of  the  higher  aBsembliea  were  communicated  at  a  Math' 
ktagh  to  the  members  of  each  Fine,  by  its  A  ire  Fine  or  Chief 
of  Kindred. 

The  Aeneeh  or  fair  was  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  people,  Th«  Am§<h 
or,  as  the  old  tales  say,  the  "  Men  of  Ireland",  the  "  Men  of 
Leinster",  etc.,  according   as  the  fair  represented  the  whole 
country,  a  province,  or  a  smaller  subdivision.     Fairs  appear 
to  have  orii'inated  in  funeral  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  origin  in 

i*-«iii»i»  •  3  '  J  funeral 

some  distmguished  chief  or  wamor,  and  in  pagan,  and  evengunei. 
in  early  Christian  times,  were  always  celebrated  in  cemeteries. 
The  chieftains,  judges,  and  notables  sat  upon  or  beside  the 
mounds  nused  over  the  graves  of  the  renowned  dead.  The 
Scandinavians  also  deliberated  upon  all  business  of  importance 
upon  an  artificial  hillock  or  mound  raised  over  tombs,  called  a 
Haugr.  They  were  accustomed  to  conceal  their  treasures  in 
these  tombs^  which  respect  for  the  dead  and  severe  laws  pre- 
served firom  desecration.^  The  piratical  expeditions  of  the 
Norsemen,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old  ties  of  clan  among 
the  Germans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  gradually  weakened  the  re- 
spect for  the  dead,  and  the  plunder  of  graves  became  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Vikings.  In  the  saga  of  Frithiof,  Inge- 
borg  directly  incites  her  lover  to  become  a  pirate  and  ransack 
graves,  by  arguing  with  him  that  it  were  better  that  the  living 
should  possess  wealth  than  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  the  promulgation  of  new  laws,  and  the  pro-  ^  Aine- 
clamation  of  peace,  the  old  laws  were  rehearsed  at  the  Aeneeh^ 
as  we  learn  from  the  poem  on  the  Fur  of  Carman.^**  An 
ancient  fair  performed  three  functions:  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  great  school  where  the  people  learned  to  know  their  rights 
and  duties,  the  special  laws  under  which  they  lived,  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  the  warlike  deeds  performed  by  the  illus- 
trious dead,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  families  entitled  to 
rule  them.  In  the  second  place,  a  fair  was  the  occasion  of  en- 
joyment to  the  people, — dancing,  music,  recitation  of  poetry, 

*^  Th«  Salic  Law  '*  De  Corporibus  expoliatia*  refers  to  a  ttiU  more 
aodent  lair  on  the  same  subject,  as  followi  i — *  St  antiqua  lege  si  [quis] 
corpus  jam  sepultum  exfodierit,  ei  expoliaTerit,  wargut  sit*,  etc. 

««•  VoL  IL,  App.,  p.  543. 
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feats  of  amis,  athietio  sports,  horse  racing,  and  jugglery  ibrmed 
part  of  the  essential  business  of  it.     And  lastly,  it  was  a  great 
market  for  all  kinds  of  ware  and  produce.      The  king  who 
held  the  fair  awarded  prizes  to  the  most  successful  pocfts, 
mumcians,  and  professors  and  masters  of  every  art     The 
Irish  Aenech  therefore  closely  nsscmbled  the  games  of  the  an« 
cient  Greeks^     Whether  or  not  the  Aeneclis  were  used  for  the 
three  objects  just  stated  from  their  first  institution,  it  is  certetm 
that  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  tradition  of  them  reaehes, 
the  laws  drafted  by  the  Sabaid  or  Oouncil  of  the  Ale  House, 
and  adopted  at  a  TVcomracA^,  were  promulgated   at  a  fair. 
The  function  which  the  Aeae^  perfiormed  as  a  market,  the  only 
one  which  has  sunrired  to  our  day,  was  only  accidental,  and 
belonged  to  all  gatherings  of  people*     Even  now,  when  per- 
manent and  periodical  markets  and  stores  aad  shops  of  towita 
offer  abundant  facilities  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  all  kinds 
of  commodities,  peddlers  and  petty  dealers  take  adrantage  of 
elvery  popular  assembly  to  sell  their  wares. 
Pairs  woro       The  aticieiit  fairs  were  orc^nized  assemblies  regulated  by 
iunembiies;  Strict  bye4aw8,  a  breach  of  whidi  wos  punishable  by  death. 
Thus  no  one  could  be  arrested  on  account  of  any  previous  trans- 
actions, nor  cAdUld  the  property  of  any  one  be  distrained  going 
to,  at,  or  returning  fvom  a  fair.     Women  were  especially  pro- 
tiieco<or    tected,  a  certain  place  being  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use, 
ci.>«i>«iior'  called  a  Gc%  or  Cot/ui,  whence  has  no  doubt  come  the  French 
Ooterie.      Into  this  enclosure  no  men  were  allowed  to  enter» 
nor  were  the  women  allowed  to  mix  with  the  men  d«ting 
llieir  deliberations.     It  w»s  a  special  breaeh  of  the  laws  of  a 
fair  to  elope  wit))  a  woman  or  to  abduct  one  against  her  wilL 
The  enclosure  for  women  remands  us  of  the  place  set  apart  on 
one  side  of  die  lists  at  medieval  tournaments  for  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  the  other  ladies.     The  Cotha  was  probably  ert- 
closed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lagrett  or  place  reserved  for 
the  judges  at  the  Heraththing  or  assembly  of  the  Hundred 
among  the  Scandinavians.     This  place  was  surrounded  by  a 
fence  which  was  formed  often  of  hazel  twigs  merely.     Who- 
ever dared  to  break  through  this  fence,  however  weak  it  may 
have  been,  was  considered  to  have  committed  sacrilege,  and 
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was  outlawed.  So  too  it  was  held  to  be  a  very  heinous  oflence 
to  break  the  peace  of  the  Thing,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  at 
the  opening  of  which  there  was  always  a  solemn  proclama- 
tion of  peace. 

The  Mathluagh  was  summoned,  as  has  been  already  stated,  g^^^ 
by  a  Chief  of  Kindred  or  Aire  Fine.  In  South  Wales  Ae  JJJJJJ^" 
Breyr^  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Irish  Bruighfer^  was 
called  a  mote-man  or  convener  of  the  Commot,  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  Tocomraoh.  From  the  analogy  of  functions,  we 
may  perhaps  assume  that  it  was  the  Bruighfer  who  convened 
the  Z>(£/and  Toeomrach  of  a  Tuath^  and  that  they  were  held  at 
his  residence  or  Brugh.  All  who  were  bound  to  attend  were 
entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Bruighfer^  the  extent  of  which 
was  strictly  fixed  by  law.  The  Ddl  of  the  province  was  pro- 
bably convened  by  the  royal  Bruighfer.  The  right  of  holding 
an  Aenech  was  a  privilege  of  the  Rig.  The  Mathluagh  and 
Ddl  were  probably  summoned  by  sending  round  a  javelin  in 
the  same  way  that  a  Norse  Thing  was  summoned  by  sending 
round  the  Bu9  from  house  to  house.  This  was  usually  a  stick, 
but  when  an  extraordinary  Thing  was  summoned  on  account  of 
a  homicide,  an  arrow  was  substituted.  The  ordinary  Aene^ 
was  a  periodical  assembly,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  provincial 
fairs  of  TltiUiu^  Cruaehan^  and  Carman^  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  national  assemblies,  being  held  at  regular  intervals  and 
at  fixed  periods  of  the  year, — ^those  of  Taittiu  and  Carman^ 
for  example,  upon  the  kalends  of  August — the  former  every 
year,  and  the  latter  every  third  year.  The  king,  might,  how- 
ever, convene  an  extraordinary  Aefieeh  whenever  the  state  of 
affairs  justified  it.  Each  ordinary  fair  was  consequently  a  The  great 
chronolofifical  unit  like  one  of  the  Olympic  fifames.     The  num- /airtchnme- 

,  ./      r      o  ^       logtoU  unite. 

ber  of  fairs  held  at  some  one  place,  and  the  names  of  the  chiefs 

or  provincial  kings  under  whom  they  were  held,  did  we  possess 

them,  would  afford  precious  materials  of  chronology.      The 

poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman,  published  in  the  Appendix,  gives 

an  example  of  this  kind  of  material.     Although  it  does  not 

give  us  all  that  we  could  wish,  and  requires  moreover  to  be 

carefully  analysed,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  more  than  suggest 

grave  doubts  of  the  usually  received  chronology.    Thus,  in- 
INT.  17* 
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Stead  of  the  fabulous  ages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^ 
it  places  the  rule  of  the  Tuaiha  DS  Danand  at  furthest  in  the 
sixth  or  fifth  century  B.C.,  a  period,  as  is  well  known,  of  great 
movement  among  the  European  races. 
Persons  who  Every  chief  of  a  household  belonging  to  a  Fine  was  a  Raith, 
of  Toteat  and  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Mathluagh;  but  it  is  probable 
Msembiy.  that  it  was  Only  the  Chiefs  of  Kindred,  higher  A  ires  and  Flaihs^ 
or  perhaps  the  Chiefs  of  Kindred  and  Flaths  alone,  who  had 
deliberative  voice  m  the  Tocomrach  and  Dal.  When  these 
assemblies  represented  a  Mdr  Tuath  or  a  province,  this  was  cer- 
tsdnly  the  case,  as  we  shall  see  when  describing  the  courts  of 
law.  The  freemen  below  the  rank  of  Aire  were  represented 
in  the  lower  assembly  by  their  Aithech  ar  a  llireba,  or  elec- 
tive Aire;  and  in  the  higher  assemblies  each  Fine  was  repre- 
sented by  its  chief.  The  Saxon  ceorls,  though  freemen,  did 
not  participate  in  the  judicial  folkmote,  though  they  attended 
the  court.  The  functions  of  legislation  and  judgment  belonged 
altogether  to  the  lords  and  Thegns.  The  corresponding  class 
in  Gaul,  called  by  Caesar  the  Plebs,  were,  in  his  opinion,  in 
a  state  of  servitude.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  sup- 
posing that  theii*  position  was  any  worse  or  at  all  different 
from  that  of  the  poorer  Germans.  In  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Britain, — indeed,  we  may  say  in  all  northern  and  western 
Europe, — the  right  of  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies belonged  only  to  a  limited  number — the  nobles  and 
equites,  gesiths,  or  whatever  other  name  may  have  been  given 
to  the  class  equivalent  to  the  Bd  Aires  of  Ireland.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  we  must  understand  ^*  omnes'*  in  the  passage  of 
Tacitus:  **De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majori- 
bus  omnes:  ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  penes  plebem  ar- 
bitrium  est,  apud  principes  pertractentur"*** — that  is,  all  the 
privileged  classes.  We  say  of  a  member  of  parliament,  that 
he  is  elected  by  the  county,  although  only  those  who  possess 
the  elective  franchise  take  part  in  the  election.  In  ancient, 
as  in  modem  times,  no  account  was  taken  of  those  who  had 
no  property  or  blood. 

The  Hundred  and  Scire-Gem6l  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 

♦••  Germanifi,  c.  zi. 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Ddl  or  TbcomracA.  Ti»e  zkM  and 
When  the  family  orfj^anization   of  the   Maegth  was   still  m  **»«  "?»■•- 

•^         ®  f  Mnutlrmof 

vigour,  the  Folc-Gem6t  of  the  Hundred,  and  of  the  subdlvi-  ^«  A_d. 
aion  of  it,  the  Township,  were  the  true  representatives  of  the  g*^  *^*'"«- 
different  Mithdls.  But  when  the  Maegth  or  family  lost  its 
political  significance,  the  assemblies  of  the  people  lost  their 
distinctive  character,  and  henceforward  only  differed  in  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  rank  of  those  entitled  to  a  deliberative 
voice  in  them 

As  the  German  Gauding^ — which  was  the  representative  of  g»<> «'  ">• 
the  Scandinavian  H^ra%])ing  and  of  the  Hundred  Gem6t,  and  oandiug, 
consequently  of  the  Z>(i/and  Tocomrach  of  an  Irish  Tuath^ — is 
now  considered  by  German  antiquaries*^®  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  "Concilium"  of  Tacitus,  the  description  of  the  German tke Con- 

,    *■  ,  clUam  of 

assemblies  ought  to  apply  to  the  ancient  Irish  ones  also.  I  tmiiu. 
have  not  been  able,  however,  to  find  any  reference  which  would 
«how  that  the  latter  were  held  at  every  full  and  new  moon 
like  the  German  ones.  In  all  else,  however,  they  are  alike. 
Consent  was  expressed,  as  in  the  German  and  Gaulish  assem- 
blies, by  shock  of  arms,*^' — the  Crann  Dord^  described  by 
Prof.  O'Cuny  in  Lect.  xxxvii.  In  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of 
Carman  we  are  told  that  the  fair  ended  with  "  the  clash  of  spear 
handles  from  the  entire  host*\*^'  The  same  poem  also  illus- 
trates another  passage  in  Tacitus'  description  of  the  concilium, 
in  which  he  says  order  was  kept  by  the  priests  *"'  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  Irish  fair  we  are  told  that  a  Christian  priest  wrote 
the  law  of  the  assembly,  and  '^  masses,  adorations,  and  psalm 
singing"  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  pagan  rites.*'* 

In  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  a  conventus,  colloquium.  The  Maiiiim 
or  parliament  is  called  a  Mallum,     The  particular  assembly  so  m««n«; 

470  Eichhora,  Deutsche  Staats  und  Rechtsgeschichte,  I.  46,  229. 

*^^  Tacitus,  Germ,f  c  xu ;  Caesar,  ▼.  56,  vii.  c.  21 ;  and  Livy,  Bk.  xxi.  c  20, 
apeak  distinctly  of  the  armed  cotmcil  of  the  Gauls. 

*^*  Vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  645,  Fair  of  Carman^  Stanza  70. 

^'  '*  Silentium  per  saoerdotes,  quibus  turn  et  coercendi  jus  est,  imperatur*. 
— Germ,  J  c.  xi. 

^'*  Fair  of  Carman^  Stanzas  56  and  67,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  548,  545.  The  perton 
liere  alluded  to  as  the  authcw  or  rather  amender  of  the  laws  of  public  as- 
aemblies,  was  Benen,  better  known  as  St.  Benignus. 
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designated  is  considered  to  have  been  a  Folc-M6t  as  it  was 
modified  under  the  sovereign  above  named.  It  was  not  held 
in  the  open  air  like  all  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  Germans 
and  Celts,  and  those  who  attended  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms  before  entering,*'*  and  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold  it 
without  the  mandate  of  the  Missus  of  the  Emperor.  This 
was  the  officer  who  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  a  pro- 
vince, or  properly  speaking  a  state,  as  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  like  the  shires  and  counties  of  England  and  Iceland, 
were  orignally  so  many  confederate  states.  The  Missus  in  his 
turn  could  not  convene  a  Mallum  without  the  special  command 
of  the  sovereign.  Mallum  is  clearly  connected  with  O.  Saxon 
Mahaly  a  place  of  public  assembly :  it  is  indeed  the  same  word 

eognate  with  with  the  Latin  termination  -tim,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Irish 

'i^*/  Malhltiagh,  or  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  a  tribe.  The 
changes  eflfected  in  the  German  popular  assemblies  by  the  Carlo- 

owmSST  *'•  "^g^^^^  entirely  destroyed  their  character.  The  old  assemblies 
were  summoned  at  the  will  of  the  aristocracy  for  the  holding 
of  the  courts,  the  assertion  of  rights,  or  to  denounce  injustice 
inflicted  by  the  prince,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  periodic. 
Their  judicial  functions  having  been  abolished,  an  excuse  was 
thus  afforded  for  not  summoning  them  except  when  the  sove- 
reign  thought  fit.*"  The  old  assemblies  being  held  at  the  graves 
of  the  pagan  chieftains,  the  new  ones  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  buildings,  so  as  to  discourage  burial  in  pagan  cemeteries.*'^ 

faneuoni  of  One  chicf  functiou  of  the  original  popular  assembly  remi»ned 
to  the  Carlovingian  Mallum.  A  capitulum  or  ordinance  en- 
acted at  a  general  placitum  or  diet  of  the  empire,  only  became  a 

«'>  «  Ut  nulluB  ad  Mallum  yel  ad  placitum  infra  patriam  arma,— id  eit  8cu« 
um  et  lantiam, — ^non  portet*'. — Capit,  UL  a.d.  806,  §  1.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  at  the  Feis  or  Feast  of  Tara  also;  the  Ddl  g^Caa  alone 
haring  a  right  to  enter  armed. 

*'*  **  Interdiximus  ut  omnes  Sazones  generality  conTeotus  publiooa  nee 
faciant,  nisi  forte  Missus  noster  de  verbo  nostro  eos  congregare  fecerit.  8ed 
unusquisque  comes  in  suo  mtnisterio  piaoita  et  justttias  faciat.  £t  hoc  a 
sacerdotibus  oonslderetur,  ne  alitor  facial**. — Capit,  Padtrbr,,  an.  785,  §.  34. 

*^^  Great  efforts  were  made  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  capitularj  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  note  says :  *'  Jubemus  ut  corpora  christianorum  SazancNn&in 
ad  dndteria  ecclesiae  deferantur,  et  non  ad  tumulus  paganorum". — CapU, 
dtrbrunnense  (an.  785),  §  22. 
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"  lex"  for  each  state  or  so-called  province  when  accepted  by 
its  Mallum.  Just  as  the  enactments  made  by  the  paramount 
Anglo-Saxon  king  became  law  at  once  in  his  own  state,  but 
did  not  in  the  other  ones  until  they  had  been  first  accepted  by 
the  respective  Folc-6em6t8.  The  Irish  MaOiluagh  performed  thoM  of  the 
similar  functions  in  the  Irish  commonwealth.  When  a  Tboom-uMiofont- 
rack  or  Ddl  was  held,  the  minor  Flatla  and  Chiefs  of  Kin- 
dred received  information  of  any  new  laws  enacted,  fines  to  be 
levied,  and  of  all  other  matters  affecting  their  respective  Fina. 
On  their  return  home  they  summoned  a  Maihluagh^  and  com- 
municated to  the  heads  of  houses  the  enactments  and  assess- 
ments, which  only  became  valid  for  each  Fine  or  tribe  when 
accepted  at  its  assembly. 

The  general  placitum  of  the  Carlovingians  referred  to  above,  The  gtnerai 
corresponded  to  the  Irish  Amech  of  a  province  or  of  all  Ire-  oorrw- 
land.  In  Christian  times,  both  comprised  the  clergy  as  wellSto 
as  the  laity,  and  performed  many  Amotions.  The  clergy,  for 
instance,  appear  to  have  sometimes  held  a  synod  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  Aeneehf  and  to  have  used  the  occasion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mission ;  laws  were  promulgated,  and  accepted  by 
the  people;  there  was  also  a  weapon-show  or  military  re\aew, 
and  regulations  were  passed  for  improving  the  military  force ; 
and  lastly,  a  court  was  held  for  the  trial  of  appeals.  An 
Aenech  was  thus  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  a  parliament, 
a  military  review,  and  a  court  of  justice,  these  different  func- 
tions not  being,  however,  mixed  up,  and  each,  though  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  forming  an  essential  part  of  it.  Such 
was  also  the  general  Pladtum, — religious  discipline  and  other 
ecclesiastical  matters  occupied  the  clergy,  the  Champ  de  Mara 
or  military  review,  the  council,  and  the  presentation  of  gifts  to 
the  sovereign,  as  a  token  of  antrustionship  or  homage,  occupied 
the  vassals  and  military  retainers,  and  all  sat  together  for  legis- 
lative or  judicial  purposes. 

It  is  probable  that  every  Mathluagh^  Ddl^  or  Tocamraeh^ 
served  similar  purposes,  and  that  ecclesiastical,  military, 
and  judicial  business  was  transacted  at  them  as  well  as  le- 
gislative. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  all  countries  and  at  all  times  judicial  functions  have  been 
performed  by  legislative  bodies.     The  power  of  making  a  law 
and  of  putting  it  in  force,  were  among  all  ancient  nations  inse- 
parable.   To  secure  the  freedom  of  the  one  and  the  impartiality 
of  the  other,  as  well  as  {iGm  necessity,  the  two  functions  have 
always  been  more  or  less  separated  according  as  a  nation  ad- 
Lagfsutire  vanced  in  political  organization.    Although  it  is  probable  that 
fanction»«e- courts  wcrc  generally,  if  not  always,  held  at  assemblies  ot  the 
Ireland  at  u  people,  at  which  other  business  was  also  transacted,  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions  appear  to  have  been  fully  separa- 
ted in  Ireland  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  defi- 
nite information* 
iri«h  term        The  Irish  term  for  a  judicial  court  is  Airecht,  which  implies 
that  the  judges  and  suitors  were  Aires.     Exclusive  of  the 
Brugh  Court,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  more  an  arbitration 
Fire  diftinet  than  a  law  court,  we  find  mention  made  of  five  distinct  courts, 
Ireland.       namely:  the  Airecht  Foleith,  the  Airecht  Vmaidi^  the  Airechi 

FodeUin^  the  l^aeb  Airecht^  and  the  Cul  Airecht. 
The  Air^th      The  Aivecht  Foleithf  or  court  of  the  FoUith,  is  of  special 

FoMlhw     .  -  .     T    .  11./..,;. 

conrfe-Leet  mtcrcst,  bccausc,  judging  not  only  by  its  functions  but  by  its 
name,  it  was  the  exact  representative  of  the  Court-Leet  and 
Sheriffs  Toum  of  Anglo-Saxon    and  early   Norman  times^ 
In  every  Tuath^  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  three  Aires  in 
addition  to  the  Riff  were  entitled  to  a  Foleith  or  attendance  of 
suitors,  and  to  hold  a  court, — these  were  the  three  highest 
Aires  of  the  class  of  FUxths.     Such  Aires  were  called  Sic  Oc  oi 
Sice  Occ,  or  in  English  legal  phraseology  they  had  '*8ac  and 
soc".     This  court  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  the  Airea 
Cosraing  or  Aires  Fine^  that  is,  of  the  Chiefs  of  Kindred,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  represented  the  Anglo-Saxon  Reeves  of  town- 
ships, and  of  the  other  chief  men  of  a  Fincy  who  were  entitled 
to  act  as  Naidms  or  knotmen,  Raitlis  or  jurors,  and  Fiadnasa 
or  witnesses, — terms  which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  subse- 
quently.*'* 

*'•  ^'Airecht  Foleith,    It  is  in  it  that  Nadmann,  and  Ratha,  aiid  Fiadnasa 
remain.    Mic  Cor  mM  [t.e.  the  binding  men,  the  Chiefs  of  Kindred]  do  not 
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Although  the  Court  Lect  existed  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  name  appears  first  in  Domesday  Book.  The  Irish  term 
FoUitU  corresponded  to  the  Leode  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
may  be  translated  by  the  modem  German  Geleute^  that  is,  a 
suite  of  persons  accompanying  a  lord  or  high  personage. 
Tacitus*  account  of  the  mode  of  dispensing  justice  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  is  a  description  in  general  terms  of  the 
Aireeht  Foleith  of  the  Irish.*^  The  ancient  German  court  was 
held  in  the  open  air  at  some  place  indicated  by  a  tree  or  a  stake 
stuck  in  the  ground.  In  Ireland  the  court  was  also  held  in  an 
open  field,  a  pole  being  stuck  in  the  ground  as  a  symbol  of 
authority.  This  pole  was  called  a  Dos  Airechta^  or  court  pole, 
and  was  carried  by  a  special  officer  called  a  Dosaire. 

The  Aireeht  Umaidi^^  or  Court  of  Pleas,  appears  to  haveTh*  Air^ehi 
been  a  court  for  the  iiearing  of  cases  concerning  property  and  cout  of 
other  matters  involving  technical  law.     The  judges  of  those 
courts  were  Bret/ietnan  or  Brehons,  and  the  lower  grades  of 
advocates  and  attorneys  pleaded  in  them. 

We  find  mention  made  of  a  district  magistrate  called  a  Nei'ThtN€{mid 
mid^  who  either  held  a  separate  court  for  hearing  minor  cases, 
somewhat  like  a  modem  Civil  Bill  Court,  or  sat  as  one  of  the  and  Bntkm 
judges  of  the  A  irecht  Umaidi^  or  acted  perhaps  in  both  capaci- 
ties.  The  Neimid  also  acted  as  a  kind  of  prepositus,  and  had 
mensal  land  assigned  to  him.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  re- 
ceiver of  chief  rents.  The  rules  and  precedents  of  these  courts 
were  called  Bretha  Neimidh. 

This  word  Neimid  is  of  great  interest     In  the  first  place  itconnecuon 

reminds  us  of  the  Nemedians,  one  of  the  earliest  races  said  to  with  per- 

have  colonized  Ireland,  and  from  whom  our  legendary  history  cai,  and  to- 
pographical 
oome  among  an  j  other  olaM,  the  other  clanet  do  not  go  amoDgst  them ;  th^  namet ; 

deliberate  upon  what  it  just  so  as  to  oome  with  a  clear  remembrance  [deci- 

lion]  before  thecoort**.— 3f5.  TC.D,  H,  8. 18  p. 57.  b. 

«79 1«  Eiiguntnr  in  iiadem  coDciliis  et  principe«,  qui  jura  per  pegos  Yicoeqne 
reddont.  Centeni  singulis  ex  plebe  comites,  coniiliom  simni  et  auctoritas , 
adsnnt**. — De  Situ  el  Mor,  Ger^  c.  zii 

*^  Atrecfu  Umaidu  In  it  are  the  parties  to  the  suits,  and  tlie  adyocates 
porifjing  the  judgments  [ie,  each  adTOcate  pleading  his  client's  cause,  and 
thus  assisting  to  purify  the  judgment,  that  is  to  arriye  at  a  just  decision],  while 
the  judges  are  reviewing  and  expounding  [the  law  of]  the  case**. — MS.  H.  8. 
IS.  p.  5.  ba 
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derives  the  two  great  races  which  afterwards  successively  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland — the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  Di 
Danand,  and  of  the  leader  of  that  race  Neimid.^^  Again,  seve- 
ral ancient  peoples  and  places  are  mentioned,  in  the  names  of 
which  we  have  probably  the  same  root:  for  example,  the 
Gaulish  tribe  name  of  Nc/iqrcu  or  Nemetes,  who  appear  to 
have  worshipped  a  goddess,  called  Nemetona;  the  Belgic  town 
of  the  Atrebati,  Nemetocenna;  Av^ovarovifAitTov  in  Gaul; 
Tftsinemetum  in  Noricum;  Medionemeton  in  Britain,  and 
Nf/ucrfj/S/oiya  in  Spain.  And  again  the  word  Nemeton  occurs 
in  the  inscription  of  Vaison  in  the  sense  of  sacred,  while  the 
word  Nimidas  in  a  rubric  of  the  Indiculus  Superstitionum  et 
Paganiarum  of  the  Council  of  Liptinse  of  the  year  743,  sig- 
nifies sacred  groves.^'  In  an  Armoric  charter  of  1031  a 
similar  grove  is  called  a  Nenut  The  term  was  applied  not  so 
much  to  a  grove  as  to  a  retired  place  used  for  religious  rites ; 
and  as  the  administration  of  justice  was  always  connected  with 
religious  rites  among  primitive  peoples,  the  priest  being  often 
judge  also,  a  Nemet  was  also  a  place, — generally  a  wood, — 
where  a  court  was  held.  This,  according  to  some,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Drunaimetoi  of  the  Grauls  of  Asia  Minor,  the  prefix 
dru  indicating  that  it  was  situated  in  an  oak  wood,  while 
others  think  that  the  word  might  be  explained  as  Dru-nem-at^ 
the  sacred  place  of  the  Druids.^** 
f?*J^*^.       There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  Nemet^  a  place 

the  Scandl-  \        ^ 

V'IHL       where  a  court  was  held,  and  the  Scandinavian  tribunal  of 
twelve  men,  a  Nemda.    The  Heraththing,  or  assembly  of  the 

*''  Neimid  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name  at  a  later  period.  In  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  MtuUrs  we  are  informed  under  the  year  a.d.  165,  that  Conaire^  son 
of  ddogh  Lamha^  was  slain  by  Neimidj  son  of  Srvibhgkeann ;  and  at  a  jx 
1SS»  that  Nmmidy  son  of  Sroibhcinn^  king  of  the  £mai,  of  Jdunster,  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Ctannfeabhtai,  knight  by  the  three  sous  of  Oilioil 
Oluim,  These  two  entries  appear  to  refer  to  the  same  person.  Guornemtt 
occnrs  as  a  proper  name  in  Bees'  Lives  of  th$  Cambro- British  Saints. 

«M  **D^  sacris  silTarum  quae  nimidas  Yocant".— ^cto  Conciiiorum  LaUm  «l 
CossartO,  £d.  1^.  J.  Hardouin,  toI  iU.  p.  1922.  Paris,  17U.  Lobbes,  a  vil. 
lage  in  the  former  Pays  de  Li^ge,  and  now  in  the  Belgian  proTinoe  of 
Eainault,  not  far  from  the  French  frontier,  is  belic^Ted  to  be  the  site  of  Lip- 
tlnse,  or  Liptinas.    This  district  was  in  the  country  of  the  Nerrii. 

^'  See  Diefenbach,  Origines  Europaeae,  p.  822. 
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Uerath  of  the  Scandinaviana,  was  composed  of  aU  who  po»- JJ^^**" 
seseed  political  rights  within  the  territory,  the  Almoghen  or-^*"***- 
commonalty.  This  assembly  elected  a  Nemda  consisting  of 
six  Hofimen  or  barons  enfeoffed  by  the  king,  corresponding  to 
the  Irish  Aires  Deaa,  and  six  Bondes,  corresponding  to  the 
the  Irish  JBd  Aires.  These  twelve,  representing  the  nobility 
and  people,  together  with  the  bishop  and  two  priests,  elected 
the  Laghman  or  chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  rather  sent  the 
names  of  three  persons  to  the  king,  who  appointed  one  of  them. 
The  Laghman  and  a  Nemda  of  twelve  elected  the  executive 
magistrate  or  Heraths-Hoffding.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
this  Nemda  was  composed  of  the  same  persons  who  formed  the 
one  which  elected  the  Laghman  himself,  or  was  a  special  one 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  view  seems  probable,  for 
the  term  Nemda  was  also  given  to  twelve  men  selected  to  try  a 
case  in  civil  law,  and  also  because  the  Nemda  which  elected 
the  Laghman  or  president  appears  to  have  been  a  permanent 
body  which  administered  the  affairs  of  the  territory,  provided 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  watch  and  ward,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highways  and  bridges. 

It  is  uncertain  how  the  members  of  the  high  Nemda  were 
elected,  and  in  what  manner  they  exercised  their  functions  in 
very  early  times,  or  how  long  the  members  continued  in  office. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Nemda  corresponded  to  an  an- 
cient duodenary  division  of  the  Herad,  or  rather  that  the  Swedish 
divi&on  referred  to  under  the  latter  name  was  in  reality  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Norse  Fylk,  and  that  each  member  of  th^ 
Nemda  was  magistrate  of  a  division,  though  in  certain  cases 
they  may  have  formed  a  sbgle  court  like  the  mythical  proto- 
type of  the  Nemda — the  twelve  headmen  appointed  by  Odin 
**to  doom  the  lands*  law  in  Sigtun".  Whether  or  not  each 
member  of  a  Nemda  had  sepaiate  jurisdiction  within  an 
assigned  district,  like  what  the  Irish  Neimid  seems  to  have 
had,  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  existed  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  Irish  and  Norse  systems.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  here,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  elected  by  a 
Nemda^  and  sometimes  the  king  of  Norway  also.  Perhaps 
in  ancient  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eaklorman,  the  (jaulish 
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Rig-8  or  i?ta?,  and  the  Irish  Rig,  were  elected  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  electors,  and  not  by  the  whole  of  the  freemen.  The 
assembhes  which  enacted,  or  rather  codified  the  Welsh  laws 
under  Howel  Dha^  seem  to  have  been  formed  after  the  same 
type  as  the  Scandinavian  Nemda.  The  laws  were  first  drawn 
up  with  the  assistance  of  an  assembly  composed  of  six  men  from 
each  Commot,  or  twelve  from  each  cantred,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  a  second  assembly  of  twelve  delegates  and  one  clerk. 
TtaWi^ieM^  The  Aireeht  Fodeisin  was  the  chief  court  of  a  Rig^  pre- 
Court  of  sided  over  by  his  Ollamh  Brethemnais  or  chief  judge.  We 
Bench »  aj^  told  that  the  judges  sat  in  it  with  the  sixteen  classes  or 
grades  of  the  court  aroimd  them.  Only  twelve  grades  are, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  laws,  among  whom  we  do  not  find 
the  king  or  his  Tanist,  a  bishop  or  cleric,  or  the  A  ire  Forgaill^ 
who  acted  as  the  king's  chancellor.  If  we  add  these  we  have 
sixteen.  We  have  no  authority  for  making  up  the  number  in 
this  way,  although  it  is  probable  that  one  or  more  ecclesias- 
tics sat  in  this  court,  as  they  did  in  the  higher  courts.  Or 
perhaps  we  should  not  include  the  king  at  all,  who  may  have 
sat  there  with  a  bishop  or  some  other  cleric,  his  Tanaist^  Aire 
Forgaill^  and  Aire  Ard,  representing  the  Gurda^  who  sat  at 
at  each  side  of  the  Welsh  prince — these  with  the  twelve  classes 
enumerated  in  the  laws  making  in  all  sixteen,  exclusive  of  the 
king  and  his  judges.  This  was  also  the  number  of  persons 
composing  the  chief  Nemda  of  Sweden,  if  we  add  the  bishop, 
two  priests,  and  the  elected  Laghman.  The  celebrated  Frey« 
feld  Gericht  or  Freefield  Court  of  the  Abbey  of  Corbey ,  which 
can  be  traced  back  into  pagan  times  when  it  was  under  the  su- 
premacy of  the  priests  of  the  Irminseule,"'  also  consisted  of  six- 
teen members.  These  were  the  Graphic,  or  Graff,  who  was 
the  senior  member,  the  Frohner  or  summoner,  who  was  the 
junior  member,  and  fourteen  Schoppen  or  declarers  of  judg- 
ment, who  were  chosen  from  among  the  twenty-two  families  or 
septs  who  inhabited  the  Gau.  This  coincidence  in  the  num- 
ber forming  the  Irish  and  German  courts  is  curious ;  it  may, 
however,  be  only  accidental. 

The  analysis  of  the  twelve  names  of  the  grades  or  classes  of 
4*^  Meibomios,  Dt  Irmintula  Scaomca,  c.  It. 
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persons  who  owed  service  to  tlie  Eing*s  Bench  or  Airecht  i^o- Anaiy«i«  of 
deisin^  mentioned  above,  presented  unusual  difficulty.     Thetweir* 
words  are  obscure,  and  only  very  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  forming  thu 

•  mi  •     !•         i»  /•  /»  court  Tery 

in  existing  glossaries.  This  list  of  names  forms  part  of  the  frag-  difflcnit ; 
ment  describing  the  Irish  courts,  which  the  law  scribe,  who  com- 
piled the  vellum  MS.  H.  3.  18,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  between  the  years  1509  and  1511,  so  naively  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  explain,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.^ 
I  believe  that,  although  I  may  not  have  determined  in  every 
instance  the  true  functions  of  the  various  classes  named,  the 
following  brief  explanation  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  organization  and  character  of 
the  ancient  Irish  Court  of  King*s  Bench. 

The  first  class  named  are  Naseairesj  or  persons  qualified  tothetweirt 
make  Naidma  or  knots,  that  is,  to  enter  into  bonds  and  give 
security  for  costs,  etc.  These  were  the  Aires  Cosraing^  or 
Gerefas  of  territories  The  second  name,  the  Sruithem,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  commentary  on  the  text  in  the  MS.,  as  the  Aire 
Forgaill;  but  he  was  more  likely  the  Dae,  or  as  he  is  called  in 
the  second  law  tract  in  the  Appendix,  Aneruth,  who  brought 
up  thieves  and  other  malefactors  whom  he  had  arrested.  The 
Fibiha  do  da  creclia,  which  means  literally  axemen  of  two 
cuttings,  were  the  apparitors  who  took  charge  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  and  to  whom  traversers  surrendered.  As  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  prisoners'  bails  or  sureties  were  thereby  cut,  the 
officers  into  whose  custody  the  prisoners  went  were  called 
axes  or  axmen  of  two  cuttings,  because  they  relieved,  pending 
the  trial,  the  sureties  of  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  from  the 
bonds  into  which  they  had  entered  before  the  trial.  The  Cai- 
chen  do  da  Naill,  testifiers  of  two  oaths,  were  the  Toinge  or 
oathmen  of  the  plaintiff,  who  supported  his  testimony  by  their 
oaths,  and  the  compurgators  of  the  defendant,  who  cleared  him 
by  their  oaths  of  the  guilt.  The  IHabalcorach  no  do  Fille 
were  qualified  lawyers,  who  performed  the  same  functions  as 
the  attorneys  of  our  courts.  They  appear  to  have  corresponded 
to  the  Welsh  Kannlau  or  guider.  The  word  literally  means  a 
folder  up  or  a  doubler  up  of  justice,  that  is,  persons  who  drew 

♦•*  P.  XiT. 
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2i5^o7*  "P  ^^  prepared  casei  for  the  pleader.  The  Slimred  no  do 
the^njcw  Nuibcn  were  advocate9  or  pleaders.  The  words  literally  mean 
cleaners  or  burnishers,  their  business  being  to  make  the  case  of 
their  clients  as  pure  and  as  bright  as  possible.  Ard  arcon  imod 
Toisif  high  nobles  of  great  stat^,  were  in  the  first  pUce  those 
Flaths  who  had  the  right  of  holding  a  manorial  court  or  Airecht 
FoUith^  and  who  were  therefore  magistrates  before  whom  in- 
formations were  taken,  and  through  whom  summons  and  plaints 
were  served.  The  term  perhaps  included  all  Ftaths^  because, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  private  informations  coming  under, 
Urrudas  or  conmion  law,  could  be  made  before  three  Aires 
Desa.  Conn  Conda  Secha  were  the  Chiefs  of  Kindred,  Aires 
FinSf  or  heads  of  Fines^  who  attended  to  give  testimony  for 
the  members  of  their  FinSf  and  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
court  and  give  bail  for  any  of  them  against  whom  a  judgment 
was  registered.  The  Airlighe  ar  da  Cleth,  chief  or  highest 
advisers,  were  the  members  of  the  council  of  each  FinSf — the 
four  who,  with  the  Aire  Fine^  or  Chief  of  Kindred,  formed  the 
Cuicer  na  Fine.  An  Tengtaid  ar  da  Feth  Airecht  no  Danaxg^ 
the  tongue  men  or  eloquent  men,  who  had  a  recognized  position 
derived  from  land  or  profession;  they  were  the  elected  re- 
presentatives of  Finea^  corresponding  to  the  Welsh  Teuban* 
tyU,  The  Breihem  no  Dobeir^  judges  or  givers,  were  those 
who  gave  the  Berra  Avrechta^  or  decisions  of  the  court.  And 
lastly  the  Suitengaidh  no  do  Fethaigtlur^  were  the  Suiih  or 
Sabaid^  who  spoke  or  waited  upon  the  court  for  the  purpose  pf 
bearing  witness  as  to  the  judgments  given  and  acts  done  in 
their  presence.  In  ancient  times  the  memorials  of  courts  were 
not  written  down,  but  were  entrusted  to  the  recollection  of  the 
judges  and  suitors.  This  record  was  given  '*  ore  tenus",  or  as 
the  Irish  expressed  it,  o  bel  ocas  o  tengaig^  *'  from  mouth  and 
tongue'*.  Thus  in  England  in  former  times  record  of  a  suit 
in  the  county  court  was  made  by  four  knights ;  the  record  of  a 
fine  was  made  by  the  judges  and  four  knights  who  were  present 
when  the  parties  entered  into  the  agreement.^^ 
The  Ta%b  The  Toeb  Airecht^  side  court,  was  a  high  court  for  the  trial 
of  all  causes  arising  between  different  territories  forming  a  M6r 

*•«  Palgraye,  op.  ck,,  p.  146. 
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'7\iaih.  It  was  properly  the  court  of  the  Rig  M6r  Tuatha  or 
king-ldng.  It  was  composed  of  three  classes  of  persons, — the 
profesnonal  classes  entrusted  with  the  genealogies  of  families 
and  the  records  of  the  county,  hostages,  and  guarantors.^  In 
the  passage  of  the  laws,  descriptive  of  this  court,  we  are  told 
that  the  hostages  were  there  on  their  own  account.  In  a  pre- 
ceding  section  I  have  mentioned  that  the  kings  of  M6r  Tuaihs 
had  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  CdUinne  or  homage,  and  that 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  hostages  they  were  entitled  to 
have  erected  for  them  a  special  fosse  around  their  Diin.  As 
these  hostages  were  pledges  among  other  things  for  submis- 
non  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court,  the  expression  that 
they  were  there  on  their  own  account,  is  intelligible.  The 
guarantors  are  the  representatives  of  the  territories  interested 
in  the  causes  brought  before  the  court,  and,  as  such,  responsible 
for  costs  and  judgments. 

These  guarantors  are  also  called  Sie  Oe  in  the  P^^ssageJJ^J^^J^ 
quoted  from  the  laws  below.  In  a  note  to  the  CrWi  Gablach*^^'* 
I  have  connected  one  of  these  words,  Sic^  with  Anglo-Saxon 
Seega^  Secg^  an  ambassador,  and  with  Old  Frisian  Asega^  a 
judge.  In  another  note  in  the  same  tract  on  the  Oc  Aire^ 
I  have  suggested  that  oc  may  be  connected  with  Gothic  ogjan^ 
to  terrify.  Old  High  German  aki,  discipline.  The  functions 
of  the  persons  called  Sic  Oc  in  the  passage  alluded  to  corres- 
pond fully  to  those  of  an  ambassador  and  judge.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  the  words  Sic  Oc  are  applied  to  the  gua- 
rantors as  if  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  they  had  seats 
in  the  court,  as  opposed  to  the  king-kings,  who  sat  there  in 

^*v  "  Ta^  Airechu  In  it  are  seated  historians  and  king-kings,  and  hos- 
tages, and  guarantors.  The  reason  it  is  called  Taeb  Airecht  is  because  it  ia 
for  explaining  and  proving  the  records,  t.e.  that  this  court  is  established  at 
the  sides".  The  commentator  explains  this  passage  as  follows:  '*  Taeh  Airecht^ 
t.e.  the  court  for  the  giving  of  both  sides  [of  a  case],  it.  because  that  is  the 
business  for  which  the  historians  are  kept  there;  and  king-kings,  t.e.  the 
royal  kings,  and  hostages  for  themselves  alone  [i.e.  on  their  own  account], 
and  sureties,  i,e.  Sic  Oc,  and  guarantors,  t.e.  Sic  Oc.  The  reason  why  it  is 
caUed  Taeb  Airecht  is  because  it  is  for  giving  history,  t.e.  for  explaining  the 
knowledge  of  history,  and  it  is  for  proving  it,  t.e.  by  showing  a  precedent  for 
each  particular  case**.    MS.  T.C  D  Z/  8.  18,  p.  57.  b. 

*w  Vol.  ii.,  App.,  610. 
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oMinected    their  own  ri"ht       This  sufffjcBts  a  connection  between  Sic  Oe 

with      Mk  ^  CO 

•ad  "Boke".  or  Sicc  Occ  and  the  English  law  term  "sak  and  soke".  Sac  or 
"Sak"  meant  a  cause  arising  in  a  Socn  or  **  Soke",  that  is  in  the 
manor  or  jurisdiction  of  a  lord.  The  tenants**'  of  the  lord  were 
hence  called  Socmen,  and  as  fireemen  owing  suit  to  the  manor 
court,  they  formed  the  Leode,  or  Irish  Foleith — hence  the  term 
Court  Leet  given  to  such  a  court.  A  Sic  Oc  was,  therefore,  an 
Aire  entitled  to  a  Foleilh,  that  is,  to  hold  a  court  within  his  Socn 
or  manor.  The  guarantors  of  the  Taeb  Airecht  were  therefore 
kings  of  TuathSf  their  Tanists,  Aires  Forgaill^  Aires  Ard^  and 
Aires  Tuisi,  in  other  words,  the  magnates  of  the  Mdr  Tuaih, 
The  (sa  The  Cul'Airecht,  rear  court,  was  the  high  court  of  appeal, 

JpJ»  cowt  composed  of  kings,  bishops.  Sic  Ocy  and  Ollamhs^  the  latter 
term  being  applied  to  the  highest  rank  of  judges,  pleaders, 
Files^  and  other  professional  classes.  The  description  of  this 
court  given  in  the  laws,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  the  high, 
court  of  appeal,  in  which  the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts 
were  reviewed,  and  set  aside  or  confirmed,  according  as  they 
seemed  good  or  bad.***  Each  province  appears  to  have  had 
its  Cul'Airecht;  when  the  authority  of  the  paramount  king  was 
fully  recognised,  as  it  generally  was  while  Tara  was  the  seat 
of  government,  the  judgments  of  these  provincial  courts  were 
not  final,  in  causes  of  general  national  importance  which  came 

<**  Socn  has  been  connected  with  ploughing,  but  this  is  a  mere  gnesf. 
It  was  .originally  the  society  or  allied  families  which  carried  on  constant  and 
direct  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  submitted  their  disputes  to  the  head  of 
the  society  and  the  principal  men  of  the  community.  Hampson  is,  thereu 
fore,  perhaps  right  iu  connecting  it  with  the  Latin  stem  soa-us,  toci-etaa, 
and  the  cognate  stems  in  other  Aryan  languages,  from  the  root  sak, 

Socn  first  became  Soken  and  then  Soke.  Soken  is  obviously  the  same  aa 
the  Sacken  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub-Fowds  or  deputy  goTcmors  of  the 
Zetland  Islands.  Fowd,  or  more  anciently  Faod^  represents  fadhs  in  the 
term  Hunda  fadhs,  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospels  to  the  oeQ- 
turion.  The  Swedish  Fo^de  and  Grerman  Vogt  are  cognate  forms  of  the  same 
word. 

Sac  or  Soke  was  also  used  in  other  connections  to  express  a  right  of  some 
kind  within  a  certain  district, — e.^.  Faldsoc^  the  Uberty  of  having  a  fold,  oor- 
responding  to  the  Irish  Fal-Soc. 

«90  CulAirechi,  it  is  in  it  that  kings  and  bishops  and  Sic  Oc  and  OUamJU 
are  seated.  The  reason  it  is  called  the  Cul  Airecht,  Rear  Court,  is  becanae 
they  are  the  learned  nobles  who  sit  behind  the  other  courts  for  drawing  up 
judgments  and  proving  them  by  precedents.    The  commentator  obaer 
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under  the  Cdin  Righ  Erind^  or  Cain  of  the  high  king ;  the  court 
of  appeal  for  such  causes  was  the  CuUAirecht  of  Tara. 

The  general  term  for  law  in  Irish  appears  to  have  been  Recht^  General 
which  was  also  used  in  compound  words,  such  as  Brughrecht  or^<ri«^ 
Birlaw.   In  addition  to  the  term  just  named,  we  meet  with  three 
other  words  which  are  used  in  law  books  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent kinds  oiRechU  or  laws,  namely,  Urrudas^  CairdCy  and  (7am. 

Drrudas  was  the  common  or  traditional  law  of  the  country.  Common 

•'    Law* 

Taxied  by  custom  in  different  places.  The  word  means  pri- 
mitiye  or  original  counsel,^'*  and  like  the  conunon  law  of  Eng- 
land, was  superior  to  all  other  laws.  In  a  Brehon^s  advice  to 
his  son,  after  naming  the  three  kinds  of  law,  he  says:  **0f 
them  the  Urrudaa  is  the  noblest".*** 

A  Cairde  appears  to  have  been  a  contract,  especially  one  interterrito- 
entered  into  between  adjoining  territories  respecting  highways, 
boundaries,  and  levying  of  IHre  and  other  legal  fines  for 
forays,  bloodshed,  theft,  etc.  When  used  in  the  sense  of  law, 
we  are  to  understand  it  as  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  made 
for  the  execution  and  fulfilment  of  such  contracts  or  treaties, 
and  the  fees,  etc.,  connected  therewith.  The  court  which  had 
most  to  do  with  Cairde  was  the  Taeb-Airechty  and  accordingly 
the  only  professional  class  mentioned  in  connection  with  that 
court  are  historians,  whose  business  it  was  to  know  everything 
connected  with  the  boundaries  of  territories,  the  genealogies 
of  families,  contracts  formerly  entered  into,  etc.  No  disputed 
cases  involving  technical  law  were  decided  in  courts  held  for 
making  a  Cairde. 

on  this :  "  Cul  Airtcht,  t.e.  a  court  which  is  behind  the  reft.  It  is  in  it  they 
are  wont  to  be,  i.e.  kings  and  bishops,  and  Sic  Oc^  and  chief  poets.  This 
is  why  it  is  called  Cul  Airecht:  because  they  are  the  nobles  who  are  to  the 
rear,  ue,  because  their  court  is  the  court  which  is  behind  the  rest  for  judg- 
ment, ue.  for  giving  their  judgments  and  precedents,  t.e.  the  true  interprtta- 
tion  of  every  judgment''.— 3/5.  r.C.Z>.  H,  3. 18,  p.  67.  b. 

^>  Besides  the  primary  meaniDg,—original,  old, — the  Irish  ur  has  the  se- 
condary meaning,  noble,  high ;  hence  Urrad^  a  counsellor,  a  bail,  was  a  person  of 
position,  €»g,  Urramain  na  Crichey  the  chiefs  or  chief  councillors  of  the  Criche  or 
territory.  The  words  Urrad  and  Urrudaa  are  obviously  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or^  primitive,  old  (N.U.G,  ur^  and  ratd^  counsel,  that  is  orrdtdt 
ancient  counsel. 

*w  MS,  T.CD.y  H.  4.  22.  p.  86. 
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cwnorsu-      Cdiu  hiW  corresponded  to  our  statute  law.     The  laws  and 

tote  Law.  *    , 

ordinances  enacted  in  assemblies  of  the  people  were  Cana^ 
and  hence  almost  every  Cain  was  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  such  as  Cdin  Adamnain,  Cdin 
Cormaio^  etc.,  or  with  the  place  where  it  was  enacted  or  pro- 
mulgated, as  Cdin  Fuithrime,  etc.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  connection  between  the  term  Cdin  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cyn  in  Cynbote^  or  the  king^s  share  of  legal  fines. 
The  recovery  of  such  fines  would  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  common  law,  but  of  statute  law,  for  the  king  could  only  have 
become  entitled  to  them  in  virtue  of  some  specific  enactment. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  there  was  in  early  Anglo-Saxon 
a  word  cognate  with  the  Irish  Cdin,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  Cynbote.  The  word  Cdin  is  sometimes  used  also  in 
the  general  sense  of  codified  law,  whether  common  law  or 
ancient  statute  law.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  laws,  common 
and  statute,  by  which  ancient  Irish  society  was  regulated,  was 
called  the  Cdin  Fenechas  or  laws  of  the  Pines,  Again,  the 
Munster  laws,  codified  in  twelve  books,  by  Amergin,  son  of 
Amalgadf  in  the  time  of  Finghin^  king  of  that  province,  who 
died  A.D.  694,  are  called  the  Cdin  Fuithrime. 
Thejodget       The  existence  of  different  courts  of  law,  possessing  different 

of  the  differ-.      .,,     ,  •!•         i  i  ytv*  ^         n  •     -» 

entconrte.  jurisdictions,  implies  that  theie  were  different  ranks  of  judges. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  professional  judges  were  connected 
with  the  Airechts  Foleith  or  Courts  Leet,  at  least  in  their  ear- 
liest form.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Court  of 
Pleas,  or  Airecht  Vmaidi^  was  presided  over  by  a  professional 
judge,  who  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  probably  one  of  the  high 
magistrates  called  a  Neimid.     In  the  king's  court  or  Airecht 
Fodeisin  there  were,  besides  the  chief  judge  or  Ollamh^  the 
persons  called  Brethem  no  Dobeir^  who  were  clearly  judges 
of  inferior  rank  to  the  presiding  judge.     Their  number  is  no- 
where given,  nor  are  we  informed  whether  they  were  of  co- 
ordinate rank.     Again,  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  the 
special  judges  of  the  Couit  of  King's  Bench,  or  only  judges  of 
lower  courts,  or  Courts  of  Pleas,  who  sat  in  the  former  in  tHe 
same  way  that  the  Ollamlis^  or  chief  justices  of  the  king  s  court, 
sat  together  in  the  Cut- Airecht  or  high  court  of  appeal.     A 
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Rig  Tuatha  had  a  Foleith,  and  consequently  lield  a  Court  Leet, 
over  which  he  must  have  himself  presided.  The  Crith  Galh 
loch  tells  us  that  a  king  was  himself  a  judge,  though  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  keep  a  judge.  This  judge  was  the  Ollamh 
Brethamnuia  or  chief  justice  of  the  Airechi  Fodeinn^  who 
aided  the  king  in  everything  connected  with  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice;  though  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had  much 
direct  connection  with  the  king*s  manor  court. 

The  profession  of  law  appears  to  have  been  in  a  singularly 
advanced  stage  of  organization  for  so  early  a  period.  The  two 
branches  of  the  profession  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct, 
as  they  were  in  Wales  also,  at  an  early  period.  The  represen-  The 
tative  of  the  attorney  in  Wales  was  *'  the  guider",  of  the  bar-*  *^' 
rister,  "  the  pleader".  In  Ireland  the  former  was  called  an  Ebe^ 
and  the  latter  an  Aighne^  or  arguer.  The  fully  qualified  attor- 
ney entitled  to  practise  in  the  higher  courts  was  called  a 
Fir  Ebe  or  Fairbe.^^*  The  highest  rank  of  advocate  was  the 
OUamh  Aighne.  It  was  only  barristers  of  this  rank  who  were 
entitled  to  plead  in  the  Ctd-Airechty  or  high  court  of  appeal. 
The  fully  qualified  attorney  of  the  king's  court  was  also  called 
a  Diabalcorach^  or  winder  or  folder  up  of  justice,  because  ho 
prepared  or  wound  up  the  case  of  his  client  for  the  pleader  or 
barrister.  The  barristers  of  the  king's  court  are  called,  in  the 
description  of  that  court,  Slimrid  no  do  Nuiben^  that  is,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  cleansers  or  polishers. 

There  were  four  grades  or  ranks  of  advocate^,  whose  relative  ronrcmdM 
ranks  as  measured  by  their  Eiric^  were  as  follows:  the  first, wrTs 
called  **the  dispenser  of  justice",  was  entitled  to  an  eiric  of  nine 
cows;  the  pleading  counsellor,  to  six  cows;  the  junior  barrister 
of  the  first  rank,  to  four  cows ;  and  of  the  lowest  or  second  rank, 


^"^  The  usual  derivation  given  for  attomej  from  tt^mare,  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory — indeed  a  mere  guess.  Like  barrister,  it  probably 
grew  up  exclusively  on  Celtic  ground.  In  a  note  to  the  Crith  Gablach  (vol.  iL  p. 
474y  I  have  suggested  that  the  true  origin  may  have  been  cognate  forms  of 
Irish  akUy  Gothic  atte^  a  father  or  nurturer,  and  umaide^  to  plead,  which 
would  give  the  compound  Athumaide.  Certainly  the  nurturer  or  getter  up 
of  a  plea  is  a  much  more  rational  origin  for  attorney  than  the  one  above 
mentioned. 

IXT.  18» 
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FoarjrraJca  to  three  cow9.*^     The  title   "dispenser  of  justice",  given  to 

ten;.        the  first  rank,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  rather  judges 

than  professional  advocates.     The  Breihem  no  Dobeir  of  the 

king's  court  were  perhaps  the  king's  counsellors,  and  identical 

with  the  dispensers  of  justice.*** 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  advocates  were  not  entitled  to 

^«  MS.  T.C.D,  H,  3.  18.  p.  618. 

**^  The  second  of  the  names  of  the  counsellors  of  the  King's  Court,  the 
Brethem  no  Dobeir^  is  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the 
words  "  bar*'  and  "  barrister*',  which  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.   Diez  derives  English  bar,  French  barreau^  and  the  cognate  forms  in 
the  other  Romance  languages,  from  a  Celtic  form,  e.g.  Welsh  bar^  a  bough  or 
branch  of  a  tree.    There  is  also  an  Old  Norse  barr,  which  signifies  buds  or 
young  leaves,  as  in  the  Ha?am&] :  hiyrai  henni  bdrhr  nk  barr,  it  put  forth 
neither  bark  nor  leaves  (str.  50).    In  modern  Danish  and  Swedish  this  word 
means  the  spines  or  leaves  of  coniferous  trees.    In  addition  to  the  names 
given  in  the  text  to  lawyers,  we  al^  meet  with  the  word  Bcrrach^  which  is 
generally  considered  to  mean  a  junior  barrister.    IThis  word  is  a  noun- 
adjective,  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -ttch  to  6arr,  and  when  ufed  to  cha- 
racterize a  function,  meant  a  man  of  the  barr.   Ilickes  (Gr,  Angl.-Sax.,  i.  23 1 ) 
quotes  a  passage  from  an  Old  English  poem,  in  ^hich  the  word  *'baret" 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  contention.     This  word,  which  he  considers  to  be 
Dano-Norman,  may  be  connected  with  the  O.N.  verb  6era,  to  bear,  which 
among  many  other  meanings  has  those  of  pleading,  reciting,  alternating, 
etc,  when  joined  with  a  preposition.    Thus  it  occurs  with  mtV/t,  between,  in 
the  ^Atlftmal  (str.  95)  beraz  rbg  milli,  which  is   translated  by  Egilsson,  aa 
mutuas  contentiones  altemare.    This  accurately  expresses  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  functions  of  barristers.   The  Irii>h  word  6etr,  to  bear,  to  give,  at  in 
Dobeirt  has  all  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  Norse — they  are  indeed  almost 
the  same  word.    The  subjective  origin  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
objective.    Like  the  Lagrett  of  the  Scandinavian  Laghman,  which,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  surrounded  by  hazel  twigs,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space,  in  front  of  which  prisoners  were  placed,  and  Uwyers  pleaded.    The 
chair  or  seat  of  the  Irish  Breithenmj  or  judge,  was  surrounded  by  an  empty 
space  or  sanctuary,  formed  by  an  Imi,  or  fence,  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees 
or  roughly  hewn  bars  of  wood.    The  use  of  the  word  '^bar"  for  a  plea  or 
peremptory  exception  made  by  a  defendant  sufficient  to  stop  for  a  time  or 
entirely  overthrow  a  plaintiff's  action,  admits  of  either  the  subjective  or 
the  objective  derivation.    If  we  admit  the  latter,  a  barrister,  or  according  to 
the  old  spelling,  barrastar,  would  be  one  who  stood  at  bar,  bar-astare,  to  stand 
at  bar.    There  is  an  objection  to  this  word  as  being  a  hybrid  made  up  of  a 
Celtic  and  Latin  word.    As  the  term  grew  up  on  Celtic  ground,  we  may 
legitimately  conclude  that  if  any  part  be  Celtic,  the  whole  is  Celtic.    Dr. 
0*Donovan  first  drew  attention  to  a  verbal  ending  of  the  third  person  singular, 
past  tense,  indicative  mood,  found  in  the  old  MSS.,  and  variously  written 
'CLstaWy  -estar^  -ustar^  etc.    Of  these  he  prefers  the  first,  and  quotes  from  MS, 
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Log  Enechj  that  is  to  the  special  damages  awarded  as  the  price  ^V^*^^f. 
of  a  man's  offended  dignity,  for  any  injury  or  insult     They^^^ 
were  legally  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Cainte  or  satirist, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  man  employed  to  abuse  others  was  not  en* 
titled  to  claim  damages  when  abused  himself.*** 

None  hxxt  Aires  could  be  suitors  of  a  court;  even  in  pro8ecu-'^'*^2n»r 
tion  for  theft,  murder,  or  other  crime,  if  the  accused  was  not*^*®^*- 
himself  an  Aire^  and  therefore  in  his  own  pledge,  the  nominal 
defendant  was  an  Aire  of  his  immediate  family,  or  his  Chief  of 
Kindred,  or  if  a  member  of  a  Congilda,  his  AiUiech  ar  a  T/ireba. 
In  the  case  of  Bothachs  and  Fuidirs,  the  Flaths  upon  whose 
estate  they  lived  were  the  nominal  defendants.     Such  Fuidire 
as  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed 
among  those  having  the  Cuig  Rath  Uedech^  or  five  hundreds 
of  chattels,  appear  to  have  sued   and  pleaded  in  their  own 
name.     The  various  legal  capacities  in  which  the  Aire  was  variooi  oi- 
called  upon  to  act  as  indicated  in  the  Crith  Gablach,  were^^tch*  ^ 
those  of  Naidm,  Raith,  Fiadnaiae,  Toing,  and  Aitire. 

A  contract  or  bargain  was  called  a  Naidm  or  knot,  a  word 
cognate  with  the  Latin  Nexum,  Every  legal  contract  appears 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  presence  of  three  Aires^  one  of 
whom  acted  as  a  magistrate  on  the  occasion,  and  was  called  a 
Fer  Nadma,  Nadmann.  that  is  knot-man,  or  a  Naacaire^  from  The  Nad- 
iMwc,  a  ring.  The  second  Aire  acted  as  a  Raith^  and  the  third  nataUf; 
as  a  Fiadnaiae.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  criminal  infor- 
mation, made  privately,  should  also  be  made  before  three  Aires. 
Any  one  who  made  a  charge  against  another,  rendered  himself 
liable  for  damages  if  he  failed  to  prove  his  indictment.  When 
any  one  charged  another  with  a  crime,  or  sued  him  for  a  debt, 
or  instituted  legal  proceedings  of  any  kind,  or  filed  a  defence 
to  a  charge  or  to  a  civil  action,  the  complainant  or  plaintiff, 

B.  2.  16,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,*  the  interesting  form 

hreitheamnastair  ^'jadicayit**.     If  we  substitute  the  cogniite  stem  6etr  for 

brtith^  we  shall  have  beirastair,  or  barrcwtar,  he  pleaded.    The  verbal  form  ez- 

pressiye  of  the  act  of  pleading,  and  which  indicated  the  function  of  the  man, 

being  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  man  himself  who  pleaded,  the  word 

barrcutar  came  in  time  to  be  used  as  a  noun. 

*•«  MS.  T,C.D,  H,  8.  18.618. 

*  A  Or^mmar  ^  th*  IrUh  Lwngmug^^  pp.  175, 176. 
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and  the  accused  or  defendant,  if  possessing  the  necessary  quali- 
fications, and  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  or  defence  in  a 
criminal  case,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  civil  actions, 
respectively  entered  into  a  Naidm  or  bond  for  the  law  costs, 
compensation,  and  other  damages,  before  three  Airea^  one  of 
whom  acted  as  Fer-Nadma^  or  binder,  corresponding  in  many 
respects  to  the  Roman  Libripens,  the  second  as  Raith,  and  the 
third  as  Fiadnaise  or  witness,  who  made  ''record  of  court".  In 
law  tracts,  as  in  the  Crilh  Gablach^  the  act  being  put  for  the 
actor,  a  man  is  described  as  a  Naidm,  a  Raiih,  etc.,  instead  of  as 

SSimM^  a  Nadmann,  Raithmann,  etc.  The  Nadmann  corresponded  to 
the  Welsh  Gwr  Nod,  or  Nodman.  In  the  Welsh  Laws  hia 
functions  are  very  obscure,  because  he  is  spoken  of  merely  as 
a  standard  of  rank  for  forming  a  Rhaitli  or  jury  of  compur- 
gators, in  the  same  way  that  juries  in  certain  important  cases 
are  now  taken  from  the  grand  jury  panel.  The  editor  of  the 
Welsh  Laws  was  accordingly  unable  to  determine  the  true 
character  of  the  Nodman,  whose  name  he  derives  from  the  Latin 
notus,  that  is  a  person  of  distinction. 

RaiSmann^  i?at^A  signifies  coimscl,  decision,  or  verdict,  and  like  Naidm, 
is  put  for  the  man  who  gave  it.  The  functions  of  a  RaifJimann 
were  twofold:  he  had  a  deliberative  voice  in  a  Mathluagh,  Ddl, 
or  Tocomrach,  upon  fiscal  and  other  questions;  and  he  acted  as 
a  compurgator  or  juryman.  A  jury  of  Railhs  deliberating 
about  the  applotment  of  Dire,  or  damages  for  murder,  arson,  or 
other  malicious  injuries,  or  making  presentments  for  highways 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deliberating  whether  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  other,  performed 
similar  functions  to  a  modem  grand  jury.  The  analogy  is  so 
complete  m  many  ways  that  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
origin  of  the  grand  jury  system  is  to  be  traced  back  to  an  or- 
ganization analogous  to  the  Irish  one. 

In  order  to  understand  rightly  the  functions  of  the  Raith  as 
a  compurgator,  I  must  briefly  state  here  the  general  procedure  in 
criminal  and  civil  trials.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  not  so  much 
from  lack  of  materials,  as  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  existing  legal  manuscripts,  and  the  difiicult  and 
technical  language  in  which  they  are  written.     One  of  the 
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Strongest  proofs  of  tho  antiquity  and  originality,  and  conse-  procedor*  in 
quent  value,  of  the  Irish  laws,  is  that  the  technical  language  trimia: 
is  native  and  not  borrowed.  I  shall  take  as  my  example  of 
legal  procedure  in  criminal  trials  that  followed  in  a  case  of 
larceny  of  cattle,  which  may  be  considered  to  fairly  repre- 
sent what  may  be  called  the  general  procedure  in  criminal 
cases.  The  following  account  of  this  procedure  is  summarized 
from  the  Carta  Com-ithe  acaa  Com-gaite^  or  laws  of  co-eating 
and  co-stealing,  contained  in  a  law  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.**' 

Persons  who  possessed  the  necessary  property  qualification  "^J*^y* 
were  promoted  to  be  Aires  when  proclaimed  at  a  Dal  or  as- worthy- wtt 
sembly  of  the  notables  of  the  Tuath^  not  to  have  committed 
murder  or  manslaughter,  unless  in  self  defence,  robbery  or  theft, 
perjury,  violence,  arson,  or  other  serious  crimes.  Such  per- 
sons were  deemed  '*  worthy**  men  (Tnnraic  or  Indruic^  perfect 
or  worthy).  Those  who  did  not  possess  the  necessary  property 
qualification,  or  who,  though  having  it,  had  not  been  duly  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  o{  Aire,  or  who  had  committed  any  of  the 
crimes  above  mentioned,  or  who  had  in  any  way  befouled  their 
honour,  such  as  by  making  a  base  or  unlawful  use  of  their  pri- 
vileges, were  deemed  *'  unworthy"  {Eeinnraic). 

Criminal  informations  were  of  three  kinds ;  first,  there  was  Dunmnt 
the  Amrus  or  information  based  on  suspicion  {Doich);  second,  miMainfbr-* 
there  was  the  Faianeis  or  ordinary  information  based  on  positive 
knowledge  of  an  eye-witness  or  eye-witnesses;  and  lastly,  pri- 
vate informations  (Toratc).  The  first  step  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion was  to  lodge  an  information  of  either  of  the  foregoing  kinds. 
The  accused  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  to  answer 
the  charge,  and  in  serious  cases,  or  if  he  refused  or  disregarded 
the  summons,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Dae.  The  second  step 
consisted  in  the  complainant  giving  evidence  in  support  of  his 

«^  Egerton,  88,  f.  48,  a.  a.  et  teq.  The  compiler  of  the  MS.  has  pat  a  note 
in  Irish  at  the  end  of  these  laws,  which  very  naively  expresses  the  great  difficulty 
of  digesting  them,  or  even  understanding  them :  '*The  end  of  the  disqualifi- 
cations of  Ftadnaisa,  and  it  is  not  from  [lack]  of  books,  for  I  do  not  think 
what  I  have  of  them  insufficient.  And  if  you  find  fault  with  what  I  have  done 
down  to  this,  let  the  blame  of  the  errors  not  be  charged  on  me,  but  upon  the 
cMMve  briicuhar,  ue.,  the  intricate  or  crooked  words". 
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charge,  either  in  his  own  house  or  in  that  of  the  accused,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  rank  of  the  parties.  Thus,  if  the  com- 
plainant and  defendant  were  of  the  same  rank,  or  if  the  latter 
were  of  higher  rank  than  the  former,  the  complainant  went  into 
the  house  of  the  defendant,  and  there  confirmed  the  charge 
at  his  own  hearth.  If  the  accuser  were  higher  than  the  accused, 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  house  of  the  former.^ 
In  order  to  confirm  a  charge,  the  same  number  of  persons  were 
required  to  make  oath  as  in  making  the  informations.  This 
nimiber  was  regulated  first  by  the  circumstance  whether  the 
comphdnant  made  the  charge  in  his  own  behalf  or  in  that  of  a 
third  party ;  next  as  to  whether  the  complainant  and  defendant 
were  both  **  worthy"  or  both  "  unworthy",  or  one  of  them 
"worthy"  and  the  other  " unworthy",  and  if  so,  which;  next, 
whether  the  evidence  was  circumstantial  or  direct ;  and  lastly, 
whether  the  complainant  sued  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  merely 
for  damages.  The  influence  of  these  several  causes  on  the 
procedure  being  the  same  at  each  stage  of  the  suit,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  take  them  into  account  at  one  stage,  namely, 
at  the  hearing  or  confirmation  of  a  charge. 

If  a  "  worthy"  man  made  an  Amrus  in  his  own  behalf  against 
an  '*  unworthy"  man,  for  instance,  that  he  suspected  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  or  accessory  in  the  stealing  of  cattle  or  other 
chattels,  the  accused  party  was  bound  to  a  Dligi  bes  Brithir^  that 
is,  to  make  a  solemn  oath  at  an  altar  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  crima  If  the  oath  of  the  worthy  complainant  was  corrobo- 
rated by  that  of  anothex  "worthy"  person,  the  accused  was  bound 
to  a  Dligi  doith  dithach^  that  is,  he  made  a  solemn  oath  of 
denial  at  an  altar,  and  his  denial  was  corroborated  by  the  oath 
of  another  '*  worthy"  person. 


*^  This  old  Irw  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  Briseadh  Grtsatg,  or  break- 
ing of  cinders,  of  the  present  Irish  speaking  people.  The  **  Breaking  of  Cin- 
ders" means  to  charge  and  confirm  guilt  on  a  man  at  his  own  hearth,  so  that  his 
fire,  which  represents  his  honour,  is  broken  up  into  cinders.  The  trampling 
of  a  man's  cinders  was  one  of  the  greatest  insults  which  could  be  offered  to 
him,  as  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  guilt,  and  not  only  on  the  individual  himself, 
but  also  on  his  family  and  household.  The  terms  yrisach  and  grisach  dearg 
iruo  in  the  sense  of  *' shame*',  and  **  burning  shame*',  arc  still  commonly  used 
as  denunciatory  epithets  by  the  Irish  speaking  pe<  p'c. 
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Direct  or  positive  evidence  in  support  of  a  charge  was  called  *?.• '^'^ 
a  HiaraataL  This  term  is  explained  by  an  old  gloss  as  a  door, 
that  is,  a  means  of  admitting  light  to  the  blind/^  No  one 
could  be  convicted  of  a  crime  or  made  liable  for  the  costs  and 
damages,  imless  the  indictment  was  supported  by  a  TuarcutcU. 
If  a  "  worthy"  man  made  a  Faisneis  or  information  in  his  own 
behalf,  founded  on  direct  evidence,  against  an  ''  unworthy"  man, 
his  unsupported  evidence  did  not  make  a  Tuarastalj  it  made 
only  an  Arracur  or  GUng  of  the  charge.  But  if  the  complainant's 
oath  were  supported  by  that  of  another  person  who  was  a 
disinterested  witness  (Coiteend  Fiadnaiae),  a  Tuarobtal  was 
established.  The  unsupported  evidence  of  a  *'  worthy"  man 
against  an  '*  unworthy"  man  in  behalf  of  a  third  party,  made 
however  a  TuarantaL     In  the  first  case  the  accused  was  bound  *»>•  Fir  m 

or  ezpnrgA- 

to  expurgate  himself  by  a  F{r  Di^  or  to  submit  to  the  oideal^on? 
of  a  Crannchur  or  casting  of  lots.      A  Fir  Di  consisted  in  the 
accused  going  with  a  certain  number  of  oath-men  before  the 
Arcinnech  of  the  district,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  complainant 
and  his  witnesses,  swearing,  both  himself  and  his  oath-men, 
solemn  oaths  at  the  altar.*^     The  ordeal  of  Crannchur  con-  the  crmm- 
sisted  in  putting  into  a  box  or  pot  black,  white,  and  red  pebbles,  eMUng; 
from  which  the  accused  was  to  draw  until  he  drew  either  a  black 
or  white  one.  If  he  drew  the  former,  he  was  in  the  same  position 
as  if  a  Tuaraatal  had  been  estabUshed  against  him.     If  the  ac- 
cused party  were  in  a  position  to  prove  a  satisfactory  al%b%  that 
is,  if  he  could  bring  forward  satisfactory  positive  evidence  to 
upset  the  T%iara$tal^  he  was  acquitted.     Positive  evidence  of 
this  kind  for  the  defence  was  called  a  beo  Caindel  or  living 
candle. 

It  appears  to  have  been  optional  with  a  complainant  toeompiftin- 
proceed  either  by  criminal  indictment  or  by  civil  process  for  proceed 
damages  and  compensation,  in  the  case  of  many,  if  not  of  all  CTiminef  m- 
ciimes,  except  a  few  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  was«i^*Jp'«*«5 
inflicted.     If  a  complainant  chose  to  sue  for  damages,  his  oath 

*^  JJS.  Brit.  Mtis,,  Egerion^  88,  p.  48.  a.  a.  This  is  obrioufily  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  **  The  Light  to  the  Blind'*,  given  to  the  manuacript  relatiog  to 
the  Williamite  wan,  in  the  possession  of  the  Garl  of  FingaL 

600  See  last  paragraph  uf  iiote  370,  p.  cciv. 
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shiMiUi  be  ^nppnrefi  by  die  -witha  it'  dizee  SanBesneacetl 
iMflies  inatiabA  if  ine.  ji  :n  TrimiziBi  i*'tt»™i  Ir  iiooeaza  dxac 
so  action  it*  die  kinri  -vift  aken  witfaoTit  die  wTn«*^Tir  of  c&e 
CmrjT  na  F^jm.  or  ramilv  (nimcL  ca]i2S9Dzi4r  if  dm  ^iiri  .^um 
gn«i  die  fi>iir  irordiies  if  tihe  Fm,  wha  «^iissziiUEd  die  G^^ 
Jbm  or  pleiigss  of  die  Fine.  «  dut  nfne  peaons  izi  all  wcze 
tfMieeniefi  in  die  ictian  for  «iamag<es.  Wool  die  aax&  of  m 
**•  wot^Y*  piainnf  In  a  drzi  action  was  sapparted  fay  ths  amths 
id  duee  ^naiified  wrcnesaea  be£are  die  conneil  <if  die  Fmt^  m 
ttiwordij  fieSewiant  became  a  Fiaekaek,  that  ia^  he  wsk  Da»- 
cieied  liable  far  die  Esktelamd.  Dirm,  and  odier  Fiada  Rtdkigt 
or  brw  costB,  fl«  w^^U  as  for  Aithijin  or  resdcatzoa  of  die  sooiat 
^wttds  m  a  eaee  of  larceny,  or  for  La^  Latu^^  or  leeck-fiee, 
Folaek,  or  cost  of  maiTitpnanre,  ecc^incase  of  imlaw&I  woimd^ 
mfi^  nnlets  be  socceeded  in  clearing  himaelt'  by  cQnipixzg«> 
tiott.^     If  cbe  pIsTfitifT  was  unable  to  find  die  diree  soatainii^ 


\ 


lA^-Liha^^  md  ^  Cbt  F<»6k4  Oelms.  or  txm  of  linfwning  a  woonded 
SMS  wliolMd  btca  Baiawfl  for  liiSi^  whfl^  weopitius  finxa  bis  wosbJ. 

**  TKete  «« tvier  wv«n  C^tmai*  (fortj-cwD  eovi;  to  be  paid  %m  tiie  [ex- 
fsaiM  fJL  heaEagl  ci  a  E^,  a  bUtsa^  a  pialhMUff,  a  So,  aa  (XZcndl,  a  Hcnt- 
meif  md  aa  jlire  PvrymU,  of  the  fint  rfai,  and  ail  wbo  laak  with  hiaiL 
fltfiiaaadalMif  C«aii/fantp>ikieorthe^ljBrc  ^rd;  and  for  the  higWf  of  tihe 
♦wa  lonrer  riiiin  of  if^  F^^yniL  Seven  CMui^  for  the  naim  of  the  .larv 
TUi  and  the  ilcrc  iM^n,  Foor  Cmoi^  for  the  oiaim  of  a  B^  Ain  and  of 
aa  Og  Akt,  Two  CmmaU  for  the  maim  of  a  hoa8eiem»  homdeoa  aiaa ;  a 
CaMo/lbr  the  maim  of  a  hori&-boy  aad  of  a  ilave. 

**Wram  tbcat  twiee  seven  CmmaU  abofe,  dedact  ux  cowi  for  the  fiuiiity  of 
spporttonhif  ,  aod  for  the  doctor^  cooecalment  [La,  aa  a  bribe  for  the  doctor 
eooecalhig  the  teal  ftate  of  the  wooad],  or  the  doctor  may  be  rpstraiocd  hj 
the  lOeiialitj  of  tach  an  act.  Toa  have  atill  twice  eighteen  cows  remaining. 
Give  eifhteea  of  tbeee  to  the  anbatitote  of  the  dimbled  man  [i>.  the  maa 
who  performa  hit  datiea  while  be  is  ill]  alone.  Yoa  have  still  eighteen  oowa 
moiainirig.  Give  nine  ci  these  for  diet,  joa  have  still  dido  cows.  Give  foor 
•OiTi  and  a  heifer  to  the  doctor,  and  four  cows  and  a  heifer  to  the  man  who 
raises  the  patient  up  and  lays  him  down  and  moves  him  about  during  his 
IllneN*  Tlie  six  cows  that  yon  deducted  above  for  the  doctor's  concealment 
or  the  facility  of  division,  divide  them  into  seven  parts.  Give  four  of  those 
parts  to  the  substitote,  and  two  parts  to  diet,  and  one  part  to  the  atten- 
dant. 

"  Four  score  ScrepalU  end  three  PingvM  and  the  four-sevenths  of  a  Pingm  ia 
the  vaIuo  of  the  substitute's  sliare  of  the  cows.  Two  score  Screpalls  and  three 
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oathmen,  or  that  his  Getlfine^  or  family  council,  did  not  sup- 
port  him,  the  defendant  was  only  rendered  liable  to  a  Crann- 
ehur  or  casting  of  lots. 

If  a  "  worthy"  man  made  a  Faisneis  against  another  **  worthy" 
man,  and  that  his  oath  was  supported  by  the  oath  of  another 
"  worthy"  and  disinterested  witness,  the  person  accused  of  the 
Lith  or  offence  was  bound  to  clear  himself  by  a  Fir  TeiaL  thatcomporgft. 

tion; 

is,  by  compurgation. 

If  an  "  unworthy"  man  charged  a  "  worthy"  man  with  larceny 
or  other  crime,  the  accused  was  only  bound  to  a  Dligi  bes 
Brithir^  or  oath  on  the  Gospels  at  his  own  house.  In  some 
cases  the  accused  was  not  obliged  to  make  oath  at  all.  An 
**  unworthy"  man  only  bound  a  full  Arra  or  charge  in  behalf  of 
a  third  party  after  he  had  made  his  oath  on  the  Gospels.  And 
except  in  special  cases  his  evidence  did  not  bind  a  ^'  worthy" 
defendant  in  damages  and  costs.  If  an  "  unworthy"*  man  made 
a  charge  in  his  own  behalf  against  another  '^unworthy"  man,  he 
only  proved  a  half -4rra;  but  if  his  evidence  was  supported  by 
the  oath  of  another  person,  a  full  Arra  was  established.  If  an 
•'  unworthy"  person  made  a  Taraic  or  private  information  on 
behalf  of  a  third  party,  as,  for  instance,  if  an  accomplice  or  acMnformfttion 
cessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  who  admitted  his  participation  piice  oT*^' 
in  the  crime,  swore  an  information,  his  evidence  had  the  same  *****'*^' ' 
value  as  that  of  a  ^*  worthy"  man  in  his  own  behalf,  that  is,  he 
established  a  full  Arra;  and  if  his  oath  was  corroborated  by  that 
of  an  independent  witness,  it  was  a  Tuarastal,  and  if  supported 
by  the  oaths  of  three  persons,  it  was  a  Tuarastal  fastaide  Fiach, 
that  is,  the  accused  was  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  and 
damages  imless  he  could  clear  liimself  by  expurgation.  The 
evidence  of  a  principal,  accomplice,  or  accessory,  could  only 
be  received,  however,  provided  that  he  confessed  his  guilt  be- 

Puiffina  and  two-sevenths  of  a  Pingin  for  diet.  Twenty  ScrepalU  and  a  Pingin 

and  a  half  is  the  share  of  the  attendant 

^Four  cows  and  a  heifer  to  the  doctor  for  the  cure  of  a  maim  from  a  king 
and  from  those  wtio  are  of  equal  value  with  him.  Three  cows  for  a  maim  for 
which  the  fine  of  infliction  would  be  three  cows.  A  cow  and  a  heifer  for  a 
wound  for  which  six  calves  is  the  fine  of  infliction.  A  cow  and  eighteen 
ScrepalU  for  a  wound  for  which  seven  calves  was  the  fine  of  infliction**. — MS. 
B.I.A.,  85. 6.  p.  22. 
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fore  he  was  himself  accused  of  the  crime,  and  paid  his  share  of 
the  Aiihgin  or  restitution,  and  gave  security  for  all  costs  and 
damages  to  which  his  crime  may  have  rendered  him  liable. 
Having  done  this,  he  was  Slan  or  whole,  otherwise  his  evidence 
was  contemptuously  called  an  A  ianeU  MeirU^  or  thiefs  infor- 
mation, and  did  not  establish  a  charge  even  against  his  ac- 
PriTfttein.   complicc.     A  Tovaxc  of  this  kind  should  be  made,  as  I  have 
anaccom-    already  pointed  out,  before  three  Aires ^   who,  in  cases  in- 
couoTj       volving  Urrhudas  or  customary  law,  need  be  only  Aires  Desa^ 
made  to       but  in  cascs  involving  Cain  or  statute  law,  should  be  Aires 

three  magia-  ^ 

trates;  Ard,  One  of  the  Aires  acted  as  Nadmann^  or  binder,  and 
bound  over  the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses  not  only  to  pay 
such  law  costs  as  the  former  may  become  liable  to  if  he  failed  to 
estabUsh  his  charge,  but  also  the  costs  and  damages  to  which 
both  would  become  liable  if  it  were  proved  that  the  chai^ 
was  false.     The  second  acted  as  Raith^  and  the  third  as  Fiad- 

or  to  a"  WOT- naw«,  who  made  **  record  of  court".      Priests  could  also  re- 

^  ^       ceive  private  information,  their  privileges  in  this  respect  being 

much  greater  than  those  of  laymen.     Thus  a  Toraic  could  be 

made  before  a  **  worthy"  priest  whether  it  came  imder  Urr/ia" 

dus  or  Cain  law. 

Proeednrein     The  procedure  in  civil  actions  under  Irish  law  was  identical 

*°*'with  that  under  English  Common  Law,  namely,  by  summons, 

attachment,  and  distress.     Thus,  in  an  action  for  the  recovery 

the  FoK  or  of  a  debt,  a  Fasc^  or  summons  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
plaint  or  claim,  was  served  upon  the  debtor.  If,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  which  varied  according  to  the  character 
of  the  action,  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  plaintiff  levied  a  dis- 

the  Qabhaa  trcss  or  Gabhail,^^  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the  Nam  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law.  Except  in  certain  cases,  the  distress  was 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  carried  away  by  the  plaintiff.  The 
Gabhail  was,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  Fastad  or  attachment 


^  This  word  has  been  translated  in  the  Criih  Gablach  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  508-509) 
as  jail,  and  in  a  note  (No.  566)  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  word  jail 
ia  really  derived  from  Gabhail,  Properly  speaking,  Gabhail  means,  in  the 
passage  in  question,  a  distress  by  the  bodj.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the 
place  where  persons  taken  in  distress  were  secured  came  in  time  to  be  itself 
called  a  Gabhail  or  jail. 
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like  the  attachiamenta  bonorum  of  Anglo-Norman  law.  The 
old  forest  laws  of  England  afford  us  complete  parallel  examples 
of  the  Irish  procedure.  Thus  the  attachment  taken  by  the 
officers  of  the  forests  either  by  goods  or  chattels,  by  the  body, 
pledges,  and  mainprize,  or  by  the  body  only  of  offenders 
against  vert  and  venison^  and  brought  before  the  attachment 
courts,  held  by  the  verderors  every  forty  days,  were  exactly  like 
the  similar  offences,  cases  of  trespass,  etc.,  tried  in  the  Brugh- 
courts  of  Ireland.  Land  might  also  be  taken  in  distress  as 
well  as  dead  and  live  chattels,  and  if  the  defendant  was  a 
pauper,  he  could  be  arrested  himself. 

In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  where  the  defendant  was  a  the  Tmea 
Rig^  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  "fast"  upon  him,  after  he  had***^  "  "*' 
given  him  his  summons  or  Fasc^  and  before  he  made  his  dis- 
tress. A  Trosca  or  fasting  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  going  to 
the  defendant's  house,  and  remaining  there  for  a  certain  time 
fixed  by  the  law  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suit,  before 
making  his  distress.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  during  this 
stay  he  remained  without  food,  that  is,  he  literally  fasted.  But 
this  view  may  be  questioned. 

The  time  which  the  Gabhail^  or  distress,  was  to  remain  inthe  jmocI  or 
the   hands   of   the   owner    under   attachment   was  carefully    '' 
prescribed  by  the   law   for  almost   every   kind    of   chattel. 
In  some    cases  the  stay,  or   Anad^  was   only  one   day,  in 
others   as   much   as  nine.      Several  examples   of  this  stay 
are  given  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures,  especially  in  those 
on  dress  and  ornament.     If  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  not 
satisfied  before  the   end  of  the  stay  or  Anad^  he  carried  off 
the  distrained  chattels,  and  gave  them  into  the  possession  of  a 
Fer  ForuiSy  that  is,  one  of  the  Aires  whose  residence  consti-  the  p<mnd  or 
tuted  one  of  the  Forusev^  of  the  Tuaih,     The  Air  lis,  or  en-  f^-us,  ^ 
closed  paddock  of  each  Forus,  served  as  pound  for  distrained 
cattle.      An  Apad,^   or  notice,   was  then  served  upon  the 

•<"  Cf.  Irish  ForuSf  the  residence  of  a  magistrate  with  O.  N.  ForiSi,  the 
means  or  place  for  supporting  life,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  b>ti 
6V  to  nourish. 

^*  The  first  notice,  or  summons  and  plaint,  was  properly  the  Fate ;  the 
second  notice,  which  was  a  summons  to  the  defendant  to  pay  or  replevy  and 
plead,  was  the  Apad.    The  two  words  are  often  used  synonymously. 
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defendant,  informing  him  that  the  distress  had  been  carried 
away,  and  of  the  Forus  where  it  was  impounded. 
Repierin;  If  the  defendant  disputed  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
termined to  try  the  right  of  the  latter,  and  to  answer  him  at 
law,  he  gave  a  Gell  or  pledge,  consisting  of  some  article  of 
value,  such  as  a  brooch,  a  Mind  or  diadem,  or  even  his  own 
son.  Or  he  might  find  an  Aitire  or  bail,  who  would  enter  into 
a  Naidm  or  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  damages,  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  well  as  for  all  attendant  costs,  pending  the 
trial  of  the  question  of  right.  In  either  case  the  attachment 
was  taken  off.  This  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  re- 
plevin of  English  common  law,  though  practised  in  Ireland 
long  antecedent  to  the  earliest  recorded  traces  of  it  in  England. 
Immediate  In  somc  cascs,  and  under  certain  special  circumstances,  there 
was  no  attachment,  the  distress  being  at  once  carried  off  to  the 
FurtM.  This  was  the  Gabhail  cotoxal^  or  distress  with  aspor- 
tation. In  this  case  the  defendant  might  replevy  before  the 
end  of  the  Anad  or  stay,  by  giving  pledges  to  the  Fer  Foruisj 
and  serving  notice  of  the  replevin  upon  the  plaintiff* 
theis«  When   the   Anady   or   stay,    before    impounding   chattels 

detention  In  which  had  been  attached,  or  during  which  they  might  be 
replevied,  whether  merely  attached  or  taken  in  immediate 
distress,  expired,  the  Re  Dithma  or  period  of  detention  ar- 
rived. During  this  period  the  defendant  might  recover  the 
distrained  property  by  paying  the  debt  and  costs,  but  he  could 
not  replevy  after  the  expiration  of  the  Anad,  When  the  Re 
ih^Lohad  Dithma^  or  time  of  stay  in  pound  expired,  the  Lobady  or 
dutren;  "wasting",  commenced,  that  is,  the  auction  or  forfeiture  of 
the  distressed  property.  The  period  of  this  '*  wasting"  was 
fixed  by  law  according  to  the  value  of  the  property,  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of  the  parties  in  the  suit. 
At  the  Lobad  the  defendant  might  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
forfeited  property  or  any  portion  of  it.  If  a  distress  covered 
the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  together  with  the  costs, 
the  debt  was  extinguished ;  if  it  did  not  cover  the  amount  of 
the  debt  and  costs,  a  second  distress  was  taken ;  if  it  exceeded 
them,  the  surplus  was  paid  over  to  the  defendant 

If  the  person  distrained  replevied,  and  recovered  his  property 
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by  a  ^Vaidm-Aitire  or  bond  of  an  A  itire  or  bail,  the  Fer  Foruis,  ^ J°  "• 
who  fulfilled  in  this  matter  some  of  the  functions  of  a  modem 
sheriff,  served  the  plaintiff  with  an  Apad  Nadma  Attire  or 
notice  of  bail-bond,  that  is,  that  bail  had  been  given,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  defendant  had  replevied.  This  was  equi- 
valent to  a  notice  of  trial.  After  the  issue  of  the  Apad  a  cer- 
tain time  was  allowed  to  enable  both  parties  to  prepare  for 
trial.  On  the  last  day  of  this  stay  or  interval,  the  parties  to 
the  suit  and  their  witnesses  were  supposed  to  be  all  in  atten- 
dance at  the  place  of  trial.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  sought 
to  secure  a  Faatad  Nadma  or  fastening  of  the  bond,  and  the 
defendant  a  Cumbach  Nadma,  or  discharge  of  the  bond,  by  a 
method  of  procedure  similar  to  that  described  above  in  the 
case  of  larceny  or  similar  crimes.  If  a  defendant  who  had  re-  forfeiting  a 
plcvied  and  given  a  Gell  or  pledge  that  he  would  defend  an  piedg«i 
action  of  law,  failed  to  do  so,  the  pledge  became  forfeit,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  debtor's  son  being  the  pledge,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  became  a  Cimbidj  or  victim,  in  the  power 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  same  fate  befel  an  Aitire  who,  having 
entered  into  a  bond,  was  unable  to  meet  the  liabilities  to  which 
he  had  rendered  himself  liable  in  case  of  an  adverse  verdict. 

If  the  chattels  seized  by  a  Gabhail  co  (oxaL  or  immediate  **>•  AUkgob-^ 

.  ,  kail  or 

distress,  were  put  out  of  the  way,  or  esloincd  by  being  driven  withoni«m. 
into  another  Tuath,  so  that  on  being  replevied  deliverance  of 
them  could  not  be  made  to  the  party  distrained,  or  in  case  they 
were  otherwise  unlawfully  withholden,  the  distrained  party,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  could  levy  on  the  plaintiff  a  distress  of  equal 
value  to  that  taken  from  him.  This  second  distress  was  called 
an  Athgabhail,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Withernam  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  plaintiff  could  also  take  an  Athgabhail 
or  Withernam  in  case  the  defendant  had  made  away  with  the 
Gabhail  or  Nam,  which  had  remained  in  his  possession  under 
attachment,  or  had  allowed  it  to  escape  or  stray.' 


M& 


^^  Since  the  aborc  was  put  in  tyjte  I  hare  seen  an  essay  bj  Samuel 
Ferguson,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  "  On  the  Kudiments  of  the  Common  Law  discover- 
able in  the  published  portion  of  the  Senchus  Mor",  read  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  on  the  11th  February,  1807.  I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  I 
felt  when  I  found  tliis  able  lawyer  and  acute  scholar  had  clearly  detected  in 
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A  Toing  or  The  person  who  gave  testimony  for  a  plaintiff  or  defendant 
was  a  Toing,  or  more  correctly  Fer  Tonga,  the  act  being  here 
also  put  for  the  agent.  He  was  also  called  a  Fer  Luigi.  The 
term  Fer  Tonga  is  very  interesting,  as  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Ferdingua  or  "  Ferthing"  man  of  English  law.  A  sum- 
mons and  plaint  in  Anglo  Saxon  courts  should  in  most  cases 
be  supported  by  an  oath  which  was  called  the  **  fore-oath"  or 
praejuramentum.  A  lord  or  Thegn  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing by  his  '*  true  man"  or  Gerefa,  who  made  the  "  fore- 
oath"  for  him.  The  term  Ferthing  man  or  Ferdingua  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  north  of  England,  and  may  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  old  British  laws,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
or  of  the  occupation  of  north  England  by  Gaedhil,  of  which 
there  are  many  other  traces.  In  English  times  the  "  Ferthing- 
men"  were  probably  the  representatives  of  the  gilds  and  trade 
corporations,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  their  public  officers, 
who  made  the  fore-oath  in  theii  behalf. 

The  Raiihj  as  we  have  seen,  acted  as  a  kind  of  counsellor  or 
assessor  for  the  Fine  when  law  proceedings  were  instituted 

iMcht  Fira   against  a  member  of  it.     The  Lucht  Fira,  or  compurgators, 

or  compar-      '-'  ,  *  i.       o  * 

gatort.  kins- appear  to  have  been  exclusively  composed  of  Raiths.     The 

men  of  ac-       *  *^  -r     •    •  •       • 

eoMd.  Toings,  or  Fira  Luigi,  who  supported  an  indictment  or  plaint, 
were  generally  Imhleogaina  or  kinsmen  of  the  plaintiff,  as  were 
those  for  the  defence.  Compurgators  were  also  relatives  of  the 
defendant.  Airea  could,  however,  also  act  in  both  capacities 
outside  their  own  Finea,  In  early  Anglo-Saxon  times  com- 
purgators are  said  to  have  been  exclusively  taken  from  the 
relatives  of  the  accused;  this  continued  to  be  the  custom  in 
certain  cases  in  London,  even  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  is  more  likely  that,  although  they  were  generally 
taken  from  the  family,  members  of  a  Maegth  could,  as  in  Ire- 
land, act  outside  it  in  certain  cases. 

Relation  of       Compurgators  performed  functions  somewhat  analogous  to 

compnuga-  .  .      . 

tors  to        those  discharged  by  modem  juries,  but  they  were  not  true 


Juries. 


the  fragments  of  Irish  Laws  and  Commentaries,  published  under  the  name 
Senchus  Mor^  a  close  affinity  between  the  Irish  procedure  and  the  Eni^lish 
Common  Law,— an  affinity  which,  as  I  have  shown,  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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juries.  The  jury  in  the  sense  we  now  understand  it  in  cri- 
minal  cases,  was  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  it  developed 
itself  gradually  during  Anglo  Norman  times  out  of  the  system 
of  compurgation,  which  was  still  practised  in  England  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.***  The  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  strong  central  government,  the  development  of 
commerce,  and  subsequent  growth  of  large  towns,  obliterated 
the  Maegthship  or  family  in  England,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  Neighbours  of  the  same  tithing,  city,  and  ultimately 
of  the  same  county,  gradually  took  the  place  of  kinsmen  as  * 

compurgators.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  although  neigh- 
bours might  at  all  times  have  acted  as  compurgators  outside 
their  own  families,  the  old  system  of  compurgation  continued 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  system  of  clan- 
ship, the  maintenance  of  which  was  favoured  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Compurgators,  though  members  of  the 
Pine  of  the  defendant,  did  not  swear  in  favour  of  their  kinsman 
as  mere  partizans :  as  they  made  themselves  responsible  for  all 
the  consequences  of  their  act,  they  investigated  the  charge 
against  the  defendant  very  carefully  before  they  took  up  his 
cause.  When  they  came  forward  to  swear  that  they  believed 
him  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder,  manslaughter,  theft, 
plundering,  perjury,  or  other  misdeeds,  they  were  assumed  to 
have  given  their  verdict  without  fear  or  favour,  and  after  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  antecedents  of  the  accused, 
as  well  as  into  the  special  circumstances  of  the  charge  for 
which  he  was  being  tried.  If  the  defendant  failed  to  satisfy 
his  Fine  that  he  was  innocent,  and  consequently  failed  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  compurgators  to  acquit  him,  and  that 
his  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  a  Fir  Z>rf,  or  solemn  expurgation, 
failed,  he  forfeited  his  liberty  or  his  life,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  crime,  or  became  an  outlaw. 

The  Irish  Baith  corresponded  to  the  Welsh  Bhaith,  which  The  Irish 
the  editor  of  the  Welsh  Laws  glosses  **  a  verdict".     The  Rod-  responded  to 
metiy  or  Radmansj  a  class  of  tenants  or  infenor  Thegns  who  fio^'owH, 

^^  The  last  instance  of  compurgation  in  a  criminal  case  which  can  be  traced 
with  certaintj  was  in  the  Hundred  Court  of  Winchelsea,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth. 
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are  mentioned  as  living  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and  in  Tyn- 
dale  in  Northumberland,*®'  were,  no  doubt,  relics  of  the 
British  institutions  which  had  previously  existed  in  those  dis* 
tricts,  and  which  must  have  been  almost  identical  with  the 
ehLut^'ot  Anglo-Saxon  ones.  The  barbarous  term  Badechenistrea  is 
bJJJ)***^  applied  in  Domesday  Book  to  freemen  who  ploughed  a  manor 
and  owed  service  to  the  lord's  courts.*^  Again,  Bracton  men- 
tions a  class  of  knights  which  he  calls  Bade  knights,  a  word 
which,  after  him,  has  been  explained  as  riding  knighUj  and 
was  "given  to  such  tenants  as  held  their  land  by  the  service  of 
riding  with  their  lords  from  manor  to  manor,  which,  says 
Selden,  was  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  to  be 
such  a  knight's  service  as  to  draw  wardship  and  marriage".*'* 
Selden  identifies  those  knights  with  the  Radechenistres  of 
Domesday  Book.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  rode  in  both  words  is  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  rcgrf, 
Old  Norse  rath^  counsel,  consequently,  that  Bade  knight  and 
its  barbarous  Anglo-Norman  form  correspond  to  the  Irish  Raitlu 
The  use  of  the  same  term  for  freemen  who  performed  the 
functions  of  grand  jurors  among  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  parallelism,  if  not  iden- 
tity, of  the  early  institutions  of  the  Irish,  Britons,  and  Saxons. 
*^«^«^-  The  Irish  word  Fiadnaise  represents  the  English  Witness^ 
"•"•  indeed  Dr.  Ebel  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  word  came  from 

the  Celtic  rather  than  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  form.  The 
Irish,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  did  not  mean,  however, 
precisely  the  same  as  the  modern  English  word.  The  chief 
functions  of  the  Fiadnaise  appears  to  have  been  to  recollect 
the  laws  and  the  judgments  of  a  court,  contracts  entered  into, 
bail  given  for  persons  charged  with  crime,  warranty  given  for 
property  sold,****  and  all  similar  legal  transactions.     In  very 

M7  Spelman,  G/om.,  Ellis*  Introduction^  i.  p.  56. 

MS  u  pe  terra  hnjus  manerii  tenebant  radechenistres,  f.e.,  liberi  homines**, 
"  Hie  Badechenistres  arabaot,  etc.*'.  Fo.  18,  tit.  Glouc  Berthela/,  qaoted 
by  Hampson,  Origines  PatricuB^  p.  331. 

»«»  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  777. 

A)<^  AccnrdiDg  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  Edward  and  Athelstane,  all 
dealings  above  the  value  of  twenty  pence,  without  the  walls  of  a  city  or 
in  the  Folktnoot,  should  be  witnessed  by  the  Port-Gerefa,  or  other  cn»« 
dible  wiluebscs.      According  to   the  law:$  of  Canute,  no   chattel,  living  or 
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early  times  the  records  of  courts  were  entrusted,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  to  the  recollection  of  the  judges  and  suitors. 
Every  one  entitled  to  give  testimony  as  to  laws,  customs, 
judgments,  verdicts,  and  contracts,  was  called  a  Fiadnaiae  or 
witness.  A  Fiadnaise  also  acted  as  TeUt,  that  is,  gave  testi- 
mony as  to  the  facts  that  came  under  his  cognisance;  but 
although  the  Fiadnaise  was  in  this  respect  like  the  modern 
witness,  his  principal  functions  were  those  above  stated. 

The  Irish  Fiadnaise^  like  the  old  English  witness,  appears  tii«  iriih 
to  have  testified  as  to  "  record  of  court"  by  simple  affirmation*  •fflrmad. 
The  Toing^  or  rather  Fertonga^  gave,  as  the  name  implies,  his  tes* 
timony  on  oath,  as  did  also  the  compurgator.     The  oaths  were  omthi  of 
considered  to  possess  different  degrees  of  sanctity,  according  to  ^^^ 
the  object  upon  which,  and  the  place  where,  the  oath  was  sworn. 
Thus,  in  Christian  times,  an  oath  was  sworn  upon  the  Bachall 
or  crozier  of  a  bishop,  upon  a  reliquary,  and,  the  most  solemn 
of  all,  upon  the  Gospels   The  swearing  took  place  at  an  altar,  a 
church,  or  a  grave,  when  it  was  desirable  to  add  solemnity  to 
the  act.'"     Compurgators  were  sworn  before  the  people  at  the 
Maihluagh  or  Dal^  which  were  often  specially  summoned  for 
the  purpose.     The  custom  of  swearing  at  graves  is,  doubtless, 
a  relic  of  the  pagan  times.     As  to  the  manner  of  making  oath, 
we  are  told  in  a  law  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  that 
the  prosecutor  in  a  charge  of  theft  swore  three  oaths  upon  the 
gospel,  or  the  reliquary  containing  it,  '^  namely,  standing,  sit- 
ting, and  lying,  as  he  spent  his  life"."'     This  was  the  manner 
of  swearing  on  the  Gospels.     In  the  old  life  of  Saint  Mac 
Creich^^*  we  are  told  how  an  oath  was  sworn  upon  his  Ceolan 

lying,  abore  the  yaloe  of  four  pence,  shall  be  bought  or  sold,  whether 
within  the  burgh  or  in  the  upland  country,  unless  in  the  presence  of  four 
good  men  and  true. 

'''  The  sacred  object  upon  which  the  oath  was  sworn  was  called  a  Ntimt* 
This  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  pagan  Nemei  or  sacred  place, 
which  was  doubtless  the  place  where  oaths  were  solemnly  sworn.  See  p. 
cdxiv. 

'**  MS.  Bill.  Afus.,  Egerton,  88,  p.  48,  a.a. 

*"  0'Curry*s  copy,  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic  Unirersity,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels.  This  curious  life,  with  much 
additional  matter,  Ulustratiye  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish  in 
early  Christian  times,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Bryan  0*Looney. 
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or  bell.  The  person  about  to  swear  took  the  bell  in  his  right 
hand,  lifted  it  above  his  knees,  turned  hb  face  to  the  altar,  and 
made  his  oath.  1  he  modes  of  making  oath  varied,  no  doubt, 
with  the  object  and  place  where  it  was  taken. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  certain  cases,  if  not  in  all,  witnesses 
who  attested  contracts  entered  into  imder  a  Naidm,  like  the 
jurats  imder  the  laws  of  Edgar,  made  oath  when  giving  testi- 
mony. The  special  and  selected  witnesses  required  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  to  attest  contracts,  gave  in  like  manner  their 
yoW4chs  or  testimony  on  oath.*'*  The  class  of  witnesses  called  Noilleclia^ 
from  AotVZ,  an  oath,  belong  to  the  same  category.  They  were 
men  of  position,  whose  chief  functions  were  to  hold  sworn 
inquisitions  in  disputes  of  all  kinds,  especially  concerning 
boundaries  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  occupation  of 
land,  murders,  and  other  crimes  which  remained  unpunished. 
They  also  witnessed  the  fixing  of  boundaries  upon  lands  divi- 
ded between  co-heirs,  etc.  Finally,  they  fulfilled  many  of  the 
functions  of  arbitrators.  The  analogy  between  the  "recogni- 
tions" of  the  Probi- Homines  of  Norman  law  and  the  inquisi- 
tions of  the  Irish  Noillechs,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Prud'hommes  of  France  are  the  representatives  of  ancient 
Gaulish  Noillecha.  An  inquisition  of  NoUlecliS  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  impannelling  a  regular  jury  of  FlathB  sum- 
A  Jury  of  moned  by  the  A  ire  ForgailL  According  to  an  obscure  passage 
formed  ap.    in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  the  number  forminer 

p<renUy  of  ...  ^  .     .  \        ..,         r^y  , 

iweiTo.  such  Junes  or  commissions  was  twelve.*"  The  "twelve 
tongues"  who  are  referred  to  in  a  passage  from  a  law  manu- 
script quoted  above,**'  as  giving  a  verdict  on  a  case  connected 
with  land,  are  probably  a  jury  of  twelve  Noillechs. 
Fees  of  oath-  As  Toings  OT  Fertotiga,  Raitha^  and  Fiadnaise,  incurred  great 
ncsae^  ete.  liability  foT  their  legal  acts,  they  were  entitled  to  certain  fees, 
the  amount  of  which  depended  on  their  rank,  which  also  of 
course  governed  the  extent  of  their  pecuniary  responsibilities. 
The  latter  could  not  in  any  case,  however,  exceed  the  honour 
price  of  the  Teist^  Fiadnaise,  or  Raith^  respectively.  I  have  in 

'^*  Canute,  u.  §  24 ;  see  also  Palgrare,  op^ciL^^.  251. 
*>»  MS.  Egtrton,  88,  f.  48. 
^^*  Ant€t  p.  clxzxTiii.,  note  342. 
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a  previous  note*'^  suggested  that  the   Tir  Cuniail  of  an  Aire 
was  the  extent  of  the  appanage  of  his  rank,  but  it  was  rather 
the  extent  of  that  appanage  which  could  be  distrained  for  the 
fines,  damages,  and  law  costs  of  his  relatives,  or  for  the  liabili- 
ties he  might  himself  incur  by  the  exercise  of  his  public  func- 
tions.*"     As    this   responsibility  of  a  man  having   property 
affected  not   alone   the  individual,  but  also   all  who   had   a 
right  to  share  in  his  Dibad  or  inheritance,   we  can   under- 
stand why  the    Geilfine,  or   council  of  the   family,  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  civil  actions,  and  why  it  was  easier  to  con- 
vict a  man  under  a  Lu  or  criminal  charge  than  under  a  suit 
for  damages.     Again,  as  a  man  who  gave  false  testimony  ren-i'®''*^*}"'®' 
dered  himself  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant,   such   as   Enecland^   Dire,    Smacht,  or   damages, 
Aithgin  or  restitution,  etc.,  according  to  the  side  of  the  case  for 
which  he  was,  he  carefully  investigated,  as  far  as  he  could,  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  he  committed  himself  to  It. 
A  man  might,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  plead  igno- 
rance in  mitigation  of  damages.     Thus,  a  man  who  gave  his 
testimony  through  friendship,  and  did  not  know  of  the  guilt  of 
the  party  for  whom  he  testified,  had  to  pay  only  half  the  Dire 
and  half  the  Smacht  or  damages,  together  with  Enecland  of 
the  Neime  or  relic,  or  other  sacred  object  upon  which  he  had 
made  his  Toing.     If  at  any  time  afterwards  the  crime,  say  a 
theft,  came  to  be  fully  ascertained,  the  liabilities  which  the  law 
would  have  imposed  upon  the  thief  if  he  had  been  convicted 
in  the  first  instance,  should  be  borne  by  the  witness,  unless  he 
could  recover  them  from   the   thief.     If  a  man   gave   testi- 

*"  Introduction,  p.  clxxxi.,  note  328. 

61  p  "This  is  the  extent  of  Cumal-l&nd  which  each  rank  of  the  grades  pos- 
sesses in  the  extent  of  the  Faitche  (demesne  lands)  liable  to  Athgabhail 
Jmbleogain  in  excess  of  the  other",  e.g,,  "  The  land  of  one  Cumal  the  Oc  Aire 
has ;  the  land  of  two  Cumah  the  Bo  Aire  has ;  the  land  of  three  Cumah  the 
Aire  between  two  Airee  [the  highest  of  the  Do  Aires  possessing  property 
eqaal  to  a  Flath]  has ;  the  land  of  four  Cumalt  the  Aire  Desa  has ;  the  land  of 
five  Cumah  the  Aire  Tuisi  has;  the  land  of  six  Cumah  the  Aire  ^rcf  has; 
and  the  land  of  seven  Cumah  the  Aire  ForgaiIlhA6\  MS.,  H.  8. 18,  T.  C.  D., 
p.  332.  Athgabhail  ImbUogain,  was  a  counter-distress,  or  ''withernam**,  levied 
on  an  Imbleogan,  or  representative  kinsman,  for  the  fines,  damages,  and  law 
costs  due  to  a  F^ne  for  the  crimes,  debts,  etc.,  of  its  members. 
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gttJh. 


Fonaidm, 


Snadha, 


Tlie  Malfffn 
Digotia  \ 


Digain, 


household,  possessed  of  entertaining  and  protecting  strangerSy 
or  of  giving  sanctuary  to  those  charged  with  offences  or  debt, 
during  a  certain  number  of  days  according  to  his  rank,  without 
having  to  enter  into  recognizances  to  the  Fine^  or  being  held 
specially  responsible  for  their  acts  Turrtliugadh  appears  to 
have  been  the  right  which  a  chief  of  household  possessed  of 
his  house  being  sacred,  so  that  it  could  not  be  entered,  or  his 
premises  searched  or  trespassed  upon,  even  in  search  of  cri- 
minals, without  special  legal  authorization.  Fonaidm  was  the 
right  of  bail  which  a  chief  of  household  possessed  in  favour  of 
all  the  persons  for  whom  he  was  legally  responsible,  according 
to  his  rank.  Snadha,  which  literally  means  to  traverse,  was  the 
right  which  one  of  the  privileged  classes  or  Aires  had  of 
crossing  the  lands  of  other  Aires  with  their  legal  retinue,  and 
of  being  supplied  with  such  necessaries  and  protection  as  they 
might  require.  In  order  that  this  right  of  hospitality  should 
not  be  oppressive  on  the  poor,  no  one  liad  the  right  of  claiming 
the  hospitality  of  a  person  of  lower  rank  than  himself.  The 
Irish  Snadha  represents  the  Welsh  Nawd^  and  having  pre- 
served the  initial  sibilant,  helps  us  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  obscure  in  Welsh. 

I  have  explained  at  some  length  in  the  notes  to  the  Crith  Gab- 
lach^*^  most  of  the  terms  for  fines,  damages,  etc.,  in  civil  and 
criminal  actions.  As  some  of  those  explanations  require,  how- 
ever, to  be  modified  and  corrected,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity 
of  again  noticing  a  few  of  them  here  in  their  proper  place. 

As  the  extent  of  the  JUaigin  Digona,  or  field  of  sanctuary — 
that  is,  the  space  around  each  residence  which  was  considered  to 
enjoy  the  same  legal  immunity  as  the  house  itself— depended 
upon  the  rank  of  the  chief  of  household,***  I  was  naturally 
led  to  connect  digona  with  the  Latin  dign-xxs,  I  further  as- 
sumed that  digtma  was  the  genitive  of  Diguin,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  latter  implied  rank  or  dignity.*"  Diguin 
ia,  however,  connected  with  guiriy  a  wound,  and  was  the  fine 
or  composition  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  right  of  retaliation  upon 
the  defendant  or  upon  his  kinsmen.  If  Digona  be  connected 
with  Diguin^  Maigin  Digona  m\*st  have  been  the  space  within 

*■'  Vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  465.        *"  Ante,  p.  clvi.  *-»  Ante,  pp.  ci.,  clvi. 
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which  it  was  unlawful  to  wound  any  person  in  retaliation  for 
wounds  in  a  blood  feud.     These  words  may,  however,  contain 
in  their  first  part  the  same  root  as  df'gnus.    The  Galanas  of 
Welsh  law  and  the  Gaines  of  old  Scotch  law  appear  to  have 
represented  the  Irish  Diguin,     Sarwjh^  or  Sarugud^  was  the  sanKfh  «r 
fine  or  compensation  for  a  Sar  or  insult,  or  an  assault  imac- 
companied  by  bloodshed,  the  violation  of  a  church,  contempt 
of  court,  etc.,  and  corresponds  to  the  Welsh  Sarhaet  or  Saraad. 
In  the  note  on  this  word  in  the  Crith  Gablachf  I  have  made 
Sarugh  to  signify  the  insult  as  well  as  the  compensation  for  it. 
I  have  also  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Introduction  that 
Sarvgud  was  another  name  for  JEnecland^**     Strictly  speak-  EiucUmd. 
ing,  however,  the  Sarugud^  though  often  included  under  the 
term  JEnecland,  was  a  difierent  thing.     The  fine  paid  for  a 
homicide,  and  in  Anglo-Irish  times  known  by  the  name  Eiric^ 
consisted  of  the  Diret  the   equivalent   of  the  Welsh  Dirwy 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon    PFer,  and  of  the  Enecland^  or  special 
compensation  added  to  the  Dire  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of 
the  slain.     The  corresponding  damages  for  libel,  wounding  xo^r  ^n«eA. 
where  no  maim  was  inflicted,  insult  and  essoign,  etc.,  was  called 
Log  Etiech,   or  honour-price,  from  Logj  price,  and   Enech^ 
usually  translated  face.     The  Welsh  Gwynebwerth  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Irish  Log  Enech,  rather  than  of  Enechland^  as  I 
have  suggested  in  the  note  on  the  subject  in  the  Crith  Gablach. 
The  term  Euech  also  occurs  in  old  Scotch  law,  apparently  in 
the  sense  of  the  Irish  Enechland. 

The  word  Enech  occurs  in  two  other  very  expressive  legal 
terms,  Enechruice  and  Enechgria,  The  former  was  used  to  SMchndf 
express  a  blush  or  reddening  of  the  fiewe,  caused  by  some  act 
which  brought  disgrace  on  a  Fine  or  family,  such  as  a  son 
marrying  below  his  station,  the  misconduct  of  a  daughter,  in- 
ability to  provide  suitable  entertainment  for  a  guest.  Enech-  sneehgHi. 
grisy  on  the  other  hand,  meant  the  face  becoming  pale  or 
white,  on  account  of  theft  or  other  scandalous  crimes. 

*•*  Ante^  p.  cxxviii. 
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BUILDINGS  OF   THE   ANCIENT   IRISH. 

Although  the  early  Aryans,  before  the  separation  of  the 

European  branches,  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  houses 

with  doors,  and  provided  with  beds  and  other  simple  furniture, 

HontMof    there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habitations  of  the  Slaves, 

Marea,  Gknw 

mana,  and    Grcrmans,  and  Western  Aryans,  usually  called  Celts,  were  of 

CelU  built      ,  .        ,  ,  i  -I  -I 

of  wood;     the  Simplest  character,  and  constructed  of  wood,  or,  where 

wood  was  scarce,  of  mud.    The  wooden  houses  were  either 

made  of  wicker-work,  or  of  unhewn,  or  at  best  roughly  hewn, 

trees,  the  interstices  between  the  logs  being  filled  with  clay. 

the  UM  of    The  use  of  stone  as  a  building  material  amons^  the  northern  and 

rowed  from  wcstem  uatious,  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  and  in  those 

tboRomana;  . 

countries  not  actually  occupied  by  them,  dates  from  Christian 

times.     In  Germany,  Scandinavia,  England,  and  Ireland,  the 

eariiett       first  churchcs  were  built  of  wood.     The  earliest  stone-built 

•tore-built  ,  , 

the7ixth^  churches  in  Ireland  are  not  older  than  the  sixth  century,  or 

century;     perhaps   the   seventh,   which   was   also   the   time   when  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  with  the  assistance  of  Gaulish  architects,  began 

to  replace  their  wooden  churches  by  stone-built  ones.*** 

TjwiCTofthe     The  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,"*  sheltered  themselves 

»»»■;        in  winter  in  funnel-shaped  holes,  covered  with  dung.    Judging 

from  the  remains  of  some  of  them  which  have  been  discovered, 

they  had  two  stories,  the  upper  for  living  in,  and  the  lower  to 

serve  as  a  store-room  for  com  and  other  food.     This  custom 

seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 

Gaul,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Grermans.     The  women 

especially  lived  in  such  earth  holes,  where  they  wove  the 

fabrics  used  for  clothing ;  for  this  purpose  they  continued  in 

use  long  after  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  lime  would  have 

enabled  them  to  build  better  houses.     The  German  name  for 

such  holes  appears  to  have  been  Tunc  or  "dung";  among 

sereuna  cf  the  FHsians  and  Franks  the  name  was  Screuna.  whence  the 

the  Vi  anks ;  ' 

*'^  According  to  the  Fommanna  S6gur,  Olaf  the  Peaceful  built  the  first  stone 
church  at  Bergen.  According  to  Nialssoga  (c.  8),  Gunnhild,  the  mother  of 
Harald  Grafeld,  had  built  stone  halls  or  titling  rooms  as  early  as  a.d.  961. 
Weinhold  (Altnordische  Leben^  228),  thinks  rightly  that  this  is  doubtful. 

**•  Germunia,  c.  XTi. 
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name  used  in  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  ^^crgi/wtf,  or  Ecraigne. 
In  other  parts  of  France  they  were  called  Mardelles  or 
Margelles,^*'  In  England  such  underground  dwellings  are 
called  "  Pennpits".  I  do  not  know  of  any  underground  habi-  Kn«v«b  ^ 
tations,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  Ireland.  But 
every  Dun  and  Rath  had  small  chambers  excavated  under  the 
Airlis  or  ground  within  the  enclosing  mound  or  rampart. 
These  chambers  vary  in  size,  but  are  usually  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  three  or  four  broad,  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  The 
entrance  is  a  very  narrow  passage  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a 
man  to  creep  in  on  his  belly ;  and  similar  narrow  passages  con- 
nect the  several  chambers  with  each  other.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  or  more  diverging  chains  of  these  chambers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  are  either  simply  exca- 
vated in  the  earth,  or  they  are  lined  with  uncemented  stone 
and  flagged  over,  or  they  are,  though  rarely,  formed  of  upright 
jambs  of  rough  stone  like  the  passages  to  tumuli.  These  Dun 
and  JVa^A-chambers  correspond  to  the  Jai^hus  or  earth-house 
of  the  Norse,  and,  like  it,  were  intended  as  places  to  hide 
valuables,  and  perhaps  as  places  of  refuge,  or  of  escape. 

The  ancient  Irish  houses  were  of  two  forms — one  a  long  Ancient 
quadrilateral  building,  built  of  felled  trees,  and  covered  with  of  t^o/orafc 
thatch,  or  made  of  mud  and  straw,  like  the  existing  mud 
cabins ;  and  the  other  a  cylindrical  house,  made  of  wicker^ 
work,  and  having  a  cup-shaped  or  hemispherical  roof.  The 
houses  built  in  Duns,  and  in  Stone  CaiaeaU,  and  those  sur- 
rounded by  mounds  of  earth,  were,  probably,  in  all  cases, 
round  houses.     We  may  infer  that  the  houses  of  Bd  Aire$ 

^^  In  the  Seine  Inferieure,  thej  are  called  Clog  Blancs  and  Fo»8€$  aus 
pricheux.  Seyeral  of  them  have  been  examined  in  the  great  enclosure  called 
the  Cite  de  Limes,  at  Braquemont,  near  Dieppe.  Such  great  entrenched 
encloBurea  are  usually,  but  erroneously,  called  ''Camps  of  Csedar".  The 
Cimbri  appear  to  have  made  entrenched  cities  of  this  kind,  which  were 
the  wonder  of  the  time  of  Tacitus:  *'  Veteriiiqtte  fame  lat^  vestigia  manent 
(Cimbrorum)  utr&que  rip&  castra,  ac  spatia,  quorum  ambitu  nunc  quoque 
metiaris  molem  manusque  gentis,  ettam  magni  ezercitds  fldem". —  Germania, 
xxzTii.  These  Marddles  found  in  the  Cit^  de  Limes  have  been  recognised  bj 
antiquaries  as  remains  of  the  ancieiit  Tugurid,  The  Icelanders,  in  the 
time  tf  Adam  of  Bremen  (iv.  85),  lived  in  underground  holes  with  their 
cattle. 
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were  alao  circular,  I'rom  the  circumstance  that  only  one  dimen- 
sion of  the  houses  of  the  several  ranks  of  this  claaa  ia  given  in 
the  Crilh  Gablach.  Wicker  houses  might  also  be  made  on 
hired  land,  which  b  an  additional  proof  that  they  were  not 
characteristic  exclusively  of  the  FlatJts. 

The  Irish  round 
wicker  houses  de- 
scribed in  the  Lec- 
tures were  identi- 
cal in  every  re- 
spect with  those  of 
Gaul.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents a  group  of  J 
four  such  houses, : 
from  a  bas-relief  in  '■ 
the  Louvre.'" 

Figure  2,  repre- 
senting a  combat  "'°" ''o? A?£,SlnI,"  m'^TJ™  ol  it.'^a'^ 
between  a  Gaul  and  a  Homan,  from  the  same  monument, 
has  a  very  characterbtic  round  house,  formed  of  interwoven 
wattles,  as  a  back-ground.  In  a  description  of  a  Tech-incis,  or 
house  provided  by  a  Find  for  a  superannuated  member,'"  and 
which  was  equal  in  aize  to  the  house  of  the  Oc-A  ire,  we  are 
told  that  there  was  a  weather-board  between  every  two  weav- 
ings  from  the  lintel  to  ^e  roof-ridge.     The  parallel  bands  on 

"'  Now  known  a*  the  Colonns  Antanine,  ind  which  terves  ai  a,  pedetttl 
foraitutue  of  MelpomeDe.  TheCulumQ  uf  AutuDiaugappeanttobetheume 
bu-rdief  io  Parian  marUe  describail  in  the  Dacription  det  Aniiqa.*,  du 
itusie  tialianal  da  Ltntsn,  bj  M.  i]e  Clarac  (Fnria,  1 848),  under  No.  349. 
ttellu  de  la  Melpomene  at  a  "  Dace  combati  ant".  It  waa  then  suppoted  to 
have  lunoed  part  of  a  ttiumpUal  Arch  of  TrHJun.  Tbe  Q^ure.  lap- 
poaed  to  have  been  a  Dacitti,  because  tlii:  coitume  ugrcea  wiili  tJiat  of  the 
Daclaoa  on  the  Culumn  of  Trajan,  U  now,  however,  i«co)iDi>eH  ii  Chat  of  a 
Gaul.  The  two  wood-cuti  here  given  are  copied  from  M.  I'Abbe  Coc'het'a 
La  Stint-Injinttire,  Ilittorvjut  it  Archeohgigar.  Pari* ,  1864.  They  origiDally 
appeared  in  V  Uiiloire  dt  t'ranct  tf  aprh  let  J/onuiaenU. 

"*  Figure!  1  and  2  are  relerred  to  in  Lecture  ilx..  vol.  ii,,  p.  23,  ^i«  fltiure* 
61  and  55.  See  Corrigtnila. 

""  CtM  GablacA,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  pp.  479-460. 
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the  round    houses    on  the  Column    of  Antoninus,    represent 
apparently  swellings  or  thickenings  in  the  wicker-work,  which 
acted  as  weether-boards,  or  to  which  might  be  fastened  weather- 
boards to  throw  off  the   rain.     The  Gaulish  wicker  bouses,  «p  i^ 
shown  in  figure  1,  correspond  accurately  to  the  Tech  rforocA,  j™*^ 
or  oak-house,  with  a  Cuachcleitke,  or  "  wicker  cup-roof",  de-  <'••'"' 
scribed  in  a  tale  called  the  "  Intoxication  of  Ulster"."' 


Ml  u  xbej  [l>.  Cuchulaind  and  his  comp&nioni]  were  then  brought  into  a 
JVcA  darach,  or  oak-hoiue,  whioh  had  a  Cuach  cltii/it  fa  wicker  CDp-roof) 
upon  it,  and  a  door  of  Jubar  (yew-wood)  to  it,  the  Ihicknese  of  which  wm 
three  full  feet  for  a  miin.  Thure  were  two  iron  hoolu  upon  it,  and  a  bar  ol 
iron  upon  each  of  those  hooki.  The  house  waa  furnished  with  Culcoit  and 
with  £rothraclli.  Cromdirtoil  brought  their  Talour  ormi  into  the  hooM 
after  them,  and  he  arranged  them,  and  placed  Cuchulaind'$  valour  ariiu 
above  those  of  the  others.  Prepare  the  Laih  for  them,  said  Ailill,  and  be 
gaTc  them  Cuirm  (ale)  and  food  until  they  became  intoxicated ;  aod  Croii- 
dtnoil  fonlinued  to  wait  upon  them,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  else  they 
desired  to  have.  ■  ■  *  And  when  they  were  intoxicated  and  separated  tram 
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In  addition  to  the  principal,  or  living  house,  the  house  of 
every  Aire  had  also  a  back  house,  and  other  out-houses  under 
separate  roofs.  The  establishments  of  the  higher  classes  of 
B6- Aires,  such  as  the  Bd-Aire  Febsa  and  the  Brugh/er,  and 
of  all  persons  of  the  jP/aiA-grade,  had  several  such  houses.  That 
of  the  Brughftr,  we  are  distinctly  told,  consisted  of  seven 
houses.  The  custom  of  having  a  number  of  houses  under 
separate  roofs,  instead  of  having  all  connected  together  under 
one  common  roof,  was  very  general  in  olden  times.  The  posses- 
sion of  five  such  detached  houses  gave,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
certain  rights  of  a  ficeman  or  Aire  to  a  Fuidir.  The  group 
of  four  houses  in  figure  1,  from  the  Column  of  Antoninus, 
shows  that  the  custom  of  separate  houses  existed  in  Gaul.  In 
Wales  the  palace  of  the  king  consisted  of  a  number  of  separate 
buildings,  nine  of  which  the  tenants  of  his  domains  were  bound 
to  assist  to  build ;  among  these  were  the  Neuad,  or  principal 
house,  the  Ystavell  or  Estavelle,  or  chamber,  and  the  kitchen. 
The  system  of  separate  buildings  appears  to  have  been  also 
universal  among  the  old  Norwegians,  and  continues  even  still 
in  many  parts  of  North  Europe.  Thus  as  many  as  from  thirty 
to  forty  small  huts  sometimes  belong  to  a  single  Icelandic  farm 
steading.*^  In  Sweden  the  system  of  separate  buildings  appears 
to  have  existed  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  combined  buildings. 
In  Upland,  a  complete  farm  steading  of  a  peasant  consisted  of 
seven  houses — the  Steva,  or  living  house,  the  kitchen,  the 
sleeping  house,  the  store  house,  the  barn,  the  granary,  and  the 
cattle  stalls.'^'  In  Upland,  Sudermannland,  and  Westmann- 
land,  the  legal  buildings — Laghaehus — of  a  priest's  establish- 
ment were  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  be :  a  living  house,  a 
kitchen,  an  eating  house,  a  sleeping  house,  a  barn,  a  straw 
house,  and  a  cow-house."*      In  Gothland,  the  living  house, 

their  people,  they  were  put  to  the  sword.  •  •  •  Cuchulaind  jumped  up  and 
made  his  cur  niach  n-erred  (champion's  salmon-leap)  on  high,  and  he  carried 
away  the  roof  off  the  house,  and  came  on  the  roof  of  another  house,  and 
he  saw  the  host  beneath  hiur\ — Mesca  Uladh,  in  MS.  Lebor  na  A-  Uidhri,  p. 
19,  col.  1,  2. 

*"  Olavius'  Rtist,  381 ;  Weinhold,  A.  n.  Leben,  223.     "»  Uplandtlage,  i.,  2. 

"*  UplandsL  Kirkj'ub.,  2  ;  Sui^rmannaL  Kirkjub.,  2 ;  }Vestmannaf.f  II., 
Kriatnub.f  3 ;  and  Weiiihuld*s  Altnordische  Leben,  229.    In  the  olden  FTmI- 
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sleeping,  and  eating  houses,  and  the  granary,  appear  to  have 
been  combined  in  one  building,  the  InviatahUs;  and  the  bam 
and  cattle  stalls  in  the  UthiM  or  outhouse.'^      The  upper  and  Theoermaa 
middle    Germans,  and  the  Frisians  generally  combined  the  ingsgene-' 
living  house  with  the  cattle  stalls,  in  a  straight  line,  or  at  an  one  roof, 
angle,  but  always  under  one  roof.     The  Irish  quadrilateral 
houses  appear  to  have  belonged  to  this  type.     The  divisions  niritioot  or 
or  rooms  in  a  German  medieval  Curtis,  or  Hof,  corresponded  insh,  Angio> 

f?^  V AVI        A#M 

generally  to  those  in  the  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  farm  stoMi. 
better  classes  of  farm  steadings.     They  consisted,  besides  the 
living  house,  of  a  back  house,  or  kitchen,  a  women's  house 
or  weaving  house,  a  bam,  a  granary,  cattle  sheds,  and  a  cellar. 

The  women's  house,  in  the  residences  of  the  higher  classes  Tiie 
of  the  ancient  Irish,  was  a  separate  building,  which  there  is  house  a 
reason  to  believe  was  sometimes  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  thebmiding; 
houses  in  the  Airlisj  or  yard,  for  the  greater  safety  of  the  from  the 
inmates,  by  a  stake-fence  or  mound,  and  to  have  been  cut  off  howea. 
at  night  from  intercourse  with  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
men.**     In  the  German  residences,   the  women's  house  was 
also  generally  a  separate  building,  and  was  frequently  protected 
by  a  special  fence :  this  was  also  the  case  among  the  Norse."'- 
The  medieval  German  romances  of  Hugdietrich,  of  Dom* 
roschen,  and   of  Flore  and   Blanscheflur  afford  examples  of 
women's  houses  protected  in  this  way. 

The  usual  Norse  name  for  the  women's  house  was  Skemma,  Norw  and 
the  Kemanate  of  the  old  Germans.     The  term  Dyngja^  from  n»me»  of 


tnannalag,  the  Eaesthus,  or  stable,  is  mentioned  separately  from  the  cow- 
house. A  Saudahiis,  or  sheep- house,  a  Lambahds,  or  lamb-house,  aod  a 
Svinasteuery  or  ptg-stje,  are  mentioned  as  within  the  enclosure. 

*'*  Ves/gdial.f  I.,  thiuvab.^  6. 

^"^  What  is  your  name?  said  Eochaui  lAircmh].  It  is  not  illustrious,— 
Midir  of  Bri  Leith  [answered  he].  What  brought  you  here?  said  Eochaid, 
To  play  chess  with  you,  said  he.  I  am  very  good  at  chess-playing,  said 
Eochaid,  I  will  test  that,  said  Midir,  The  queen  is  asleep,  said  Eochaid, 
and  the  house  in  which  the  chess  [board]  is  belongs  to  her.  I  have  a  chess 
[board]  here  myself,  which  is  not  worse  than  it,  said  Midir.  That  was 
true  indeed,  he  had  a  silver  chess-board  and  golden  men,  and  ornaments  of 
precious  stones  on  all  parts  of  it,  and  Ferbolps  (pawns)  of  plated  wire  of  Cre- 
rfiiiBa".— Courtship  of  Etain,  MS.  Lebor  nah-Uidhri,  p.  180,  col.  2. 

"^  Fomaldenaga,  8.,  408. 
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the  name  of  the  funnel-shaped  earth-holes  covered  with  dung, 
already  mentioned,  was  also  applied  to  women's  houses.  It  is 
probable  that  the  former  was  the  name  given  to  the  houses  of 
the  higher  classes,  while  the  latter  was  the  weaving  room  of  the 
servants.  In  some  large  residences  there  was  a  special  women's 
house,  the  Kvennahus,  which  served  as  a  nursery,  etc.  A 
sleeping  apartment,  or  sleeping  hall,  was  sometimes  also  called 
a  Skenima,  or  Svefnskemma  ;  it  usually  consisted  of  a  special 
building  erected  in  the  courtyard,  and  under  which  was  placed 
the  Jai^huSy  or  earth-house,  by  which  the  inmates  might 
escape  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack. 
The  Irish  In  DuTiB  and  large  Ratlis  there  was  also  a  special  chamber 
placed  in  a  sunny  aspect,  and  called  from  this  circumstance  a 
Grianan.  This  chamber  appears  to  have  been  erected  on  the 
wall  of  the  Durij  or  in  some  elevated  position,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  escape  the 
shadow  of  the  encircling  mound.*" 
windows  In  the  ancient  tale  of  Bricriu's  Feast,  windows,  with 
mentionea  shuttcrs  and  bars  of  bronze,  are  mentioned ;  windows  are  also 
taici.  mentioned  in  many  other  tales."'     The  Irish  names  for  window 

appear,  however,  to  be  all  borrowed.  Feneatevy  from  the  Latin 
Fenestra;  and  Feiieog,  from  the  old  Norse  Vindaitga,  literally 
"  windeye",  whence  English  '*  window".  The  Gothic  name 
Atigadora ;  Old  High  German  Augatora ;  Anglo-Saxon 
Edgdure^  or  **  eye-door",  seems  to  show  the  existence  of  such 
openings  at  an  early  period  among  the  Teutonic  nations.  In  the 
representations  of  round  houses  on  the  Column  of  Antoninus, 
figures  1  and  2,  no  windows  are  shown :  this,  it  is  true,  is 
only  negative  evidence,  and  does  not,  certainly,  prove  that 
windows  were  not  used  in  such  buildings.  Notwithstanding 
the  native  Gothic  name  for  window,  it  is  probable  that  all  the 

AM  **  Findabairf  daughter  of  AilillaLiid  Mtdh,  went  until  she  came  into  the 
Grianan  over  the  door  of  the  Dun,  and  she  said,  I  see  a  charioteer  on  the  plain, 
O  mother.  Describe  him,  said  Medb, — his  figure,  his  appearance,  his  equip- 
ment, his  real  character,  tlie  colour  of  his  horses,  aud  the  motion  of  his 
chariot"*. — Progress  of  the  Ultonians  to  Cruachan  Ai^  MS.  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri, 
p.  105,  col.  2. 

AM  "His  house  and  his  Grianan  with  lightsome  windows  to  come  out  of". 
—Fragment  of  the  storj  oi Etain^  in  MS.  Ltbor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  129,  ool,  1. 
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northern  nations  learned  the  use  of  windows  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

The  earliest  stone  structures  in  Ireland,  even  those  of  early  Mortar  not 
Christian  origin,  are  built  without  mortar.     The  Irish,  never-  e*riiMt 
theless,  appear  to  have  known  the  use  of  lime  for  whitewashing  taw*; 
their  walls,  if  not  before  the  use  of  mortar  in  building,  at  least  ««>'  ^^ite- 
80  long  ago  as  to  carry  us  back  almost  to  the  verge  of  pagan  known, 
times."®     The  fine  shining  kind  of  earth  with  which,  Tacitus 
tells  us,  the  Germans  in  some  places  daubed  their  houses,  and 
made  rude  designs,  like  those  still  to  be  seen  on  houses  in  re- 
mote German  villages,  was,  perhaps,  lime;  variously  coloured 
with  ochre  and  other  pigments.     If  this  opinion  be  correct, 
the  Germans,  like  the  Irish,  knew  lime  as  a  pigment  before 
they  used  it  as  a  cement.*** 

The  smaller  homesteads  were  surrounded,  as  in  Gaul  and 

*<o  "The  woman  who  was  wife  of  Nuadat  was  Almu,  the  daughter  of  Becain. 
The  druid  Ci.e.  Nuadai)  built  a  Dun  then  in  Almhain,  and  she  rubbed  her 
hands  to  its  walls  untU  it  was  aU  lime- white,  and  hence  the  name  Almu 
[from  alamu  her  hands]  adhered  to  it,  and  of  which  was  said : 
Pure  white  was  the  lofty  firm  Dun, 
As  if  it  had  received  the  lime  of  Eriu 
From  the  two  hands  which  she  rubbed  on  the  house. 
It  is  from  it  Almhain  was  called  Almu".  —See,  Cause  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Cnuca,  in  MS.  Lebor  na  h'Uidhri,  p.  42,  coL  1. 

Another  passage  in  the  same  manuscript  says :  *'  When  afterwards  thej 
chewed  these  apples,  and  their  hunger  and  thirst  was  great,  and  their  mouths 
and  nostrils  wore  full  of  the  stench  of  the  sea,  they  beheld  an  island  which 
was  not  large,  and  a  Dun  in  it,  and  a  high  white  Mur  or  waU  around  it,  like 
as  if  it  was  made  of  full  boiled  lime,  or  as  if  it  was  all  one  stone  of  chalk. 
Great  was  the  view  from  the  Mur,  if  clouds  were  not  over  it.  The  mouth  of 
the  Dun  was  open.  There  were  large  white  snow-coloured  houses  aU  around 
the  Dun  outside*'. — Navigation  of  Maelduin's  Boat,  MS.  Ltbor  na  A- 
Uidhii,  p.  23,  col.  1. 

Ml  u^e  csementorum  quidem  apud  illos  aut  tegularom  usus;  materii  ad 
omnia  utuntur  informi,  et  citra  speciem  aut  delectationem.  Qtiedam  loca 
diligentiiis  illinunt  terra  it&  puru  ac  splendente,  ut  picturam  ac  lineamenta 
colomm  imitetur".  —  (lerm.  xvi.  In  a  poem  bj  a  bard  named  Cailte  on 
Temar,  or  Tara,  we  are  told  that:  **The  Tete  of  the  women  had  9  manj- 
coloored  roof,  and  its  name  was  Miodhcuaird,  mead  circling**.  (MS.  T.  C.  D., 
H.  1.  15,  p.  178).  The  house  here  referred  to  as  that  of  the  women,  appears 
to  be  the  banqueting  hall  of  other  authorities.  We  are  only  concerned  here^ 
however,  with  the  fact  of  the  exterior  of  buildings  being  decorated  with 
various  colours. 
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'«><»••"*  Grermany,  by  a  fence  formed  of  stakes,  or  of  a  bank  of  earth, 
•twi****™*"  ^P^'^  which  was  planted  a  quick  hedge.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  different  kinds  of  fences  used  in  Ireland  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  land,  and  the  limits  of  the  Faithche^  or  en- 
closed ground  about  the  homestead.  The  trees  planted  on 
the  bank  of  earth  to  form  the  quick-hedge,  were,  besides  the 
blackthorn,  the  hawthorn,  the  crab-apple  and  the  elder;  the 
rowan  tree  and  the  ash  were  also  generally  planted  about  the 
house.  Ancient  tradition  assigns  to  the  time  of  the  sons  o(Aedh 
Slane^  monarch  of  Ireland  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  first  introduction  of  the  walk  and  fences,  called  Clads, 
Airbis,  and  Caisels.  We  are  not  to  understand  from  this  tradi- 
tion that  fences  and  earthen  mounds  were  wholly  unknown  in 
Ireland  previously,  and  consequently  individual  property  in  the 
soil,  but  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  population  consequent  on 
the  cessation  of  foreign  wars  and  the  more  settled  habits  of  the 
people  due  to  Christianity  and  contact  with  Romanized  coun- 
tries, large  portions  of  common  land  were  enclosed.*"  There 
may  have  been  some  differences  also  in  the  kind  of  fences 
erected.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  Caisels^  that  is,  stone  en- 
closures, were  not  used  before  the  period  in  question,  a  state- 
ment which  fully  confirms  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  above, 
that  stone  buildings  belong  to  Christian  times.  The  erection 
of  large  stone  enclosures  and  extensive  stone  mearings  would 
naturally  have  originated  such  a  tradition  as  that  above  re- 
ferred to. 
The  lu  or  The  homestead  of  a  Flath  was  called  a  Lis  or  Les,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Welsh  Lli/s,  The  Welsh  term  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  used  chiefly  to  denote  the  royal  residence. 
When  a  Lis  or  residence  was  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
mound,  or  other  sufficient  fence,  enclosing  a  court-yard  or 
Airlift,  in  which  cattle  could  be  impounded,  or  driven  into  for 
security,  and  having  a  gate  or  door  which  could  be  closed  at 

»*•  "The  birds  fled  before  them  [Le,  the  champions  of  Ulster]  until  they 
passed  over  Sliabh  Fuaitt  over  Edmw'nd,  over  Brtga.  Walls,  Airbis  (fences), 
AirlisseSt  or  Caisels  used  not  to  be  around  lands  in  Eriu  at  that  time,  up  to 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Aed  Slane,  only  level  plains.  It  was  on  account  of 
the  gnreat  number  of  the  TreU  (households)  in  their  reign  that  they  ordained 
boundaries  in  Eriu*'. — Conception  of  Cuchulaind,  from  the  Book  of  Drom- 
swchta,  in  Leber  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  128,  col.  1. 


Lei, 
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night,"*  it  was  called  a  Rath.  It  is  probable  that  every  resi-ThoiJa<A. 
dence  which  was  a  Forus^*  was  so  protected,  and  that  the 
name  Rath  was  given  to  it  from  the  legal  function  of  the  owner, 
who  was  always  a  Rath.  Sometimes  the  protecting  or  en- 
closing wall  was  built  of  dry  masonry,  and  was  often  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  This  kind  of  rampart  was  called  a  Caisel^  The  Caisa. 
and  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  where 
stone  is  abundant.  Several  of  these  Caiseh  belonged,  however, 
rather  to  the  higher  class  of  fortified  residences  called  Duns. 

A  Dun,  Welsh  Din,^  was  the  residence  of  a  Rig,  or  king.  The  ihm. 
as  I  have  already  shown.  It  consisted  of  two  or  more  earthen 
walls,  or  of  an  earthen  wall  and  a  stone  wall,  between  which 
was  a  deep  ditch,  filled  with  water  where  the  ground  admitted 
of  it  The  moat  or  ditch,  and  the  outer  earthen  wall,  formed 
by  the  earth  excavated  from  it,  constituted  the  Drecht  Gialina 
or  ditch  of  the  Gialh,  and  was  specially  intended  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Gialls  or  pledges  which  every  king  was  obliged 
to  hold ;  for,  as  the  law  states,  ''  he  is  not  a  king  who  has  not 
hostages  in  locks",  that  is,  in  fetters.  When  an  army  marched 
on  a  great  expedition  in  ancient  times,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  old  people  accompanied  it,  and  the  encampments 
were  often  fortified.  In  such  fortified  encampments  the  Rig^  « 
or  king*s  camp,  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  regular 
fosse  and  mound,  and  was  accordingly  called  a  Dun,  Thus,  in 
the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgne^  we  are  told  that  "The  four  pro- 
vinces of  Eriu  then  made  a  Dun  and  an  encampment  in  the 
Brislech  M6r  in  the  plain  of  Muirthemne,  and  they  sent  their 

^^  '*  And  the  Lisa  was  closed  and  locked  up**. — Courtship  of  Etain,  Lthor 
na  h-  Uidhri,  p.  132,  col.  1 . 

^^  The  door  of  the  outer  circumyallation  of  a  Dun  seems  to  have  been 
called  a  Fordonu,  and  the  iDclined  grouud  outside,  corresponding  to  the 
glacis  of  a  modern  fort,  the  Aurlaind,  Thus,  in  the  tale  called  the  Progress 
of  the  Ultonisns  to  Cruachan  Ai^  in  Leber  na  h-Uidhri  (p.  107,  col.  l\  we  are 
told  that  **  Thereupon  Medb  went  out  upon  the  Fordorus  of  the  Liss  into  the 
Aur/amd^. 

<^  Cfl  Saxon,  Frisian,  and  Old  Norse,  Tun;  High  German,  Zun;  New 
High  German,  Zaun;  £ngli^h,  -ton,  whence  Toum,  The  German  Zatin  is  the 
enclosing  fence  of  a  homestead,  and  had  not  the  limited  application  of  the 
Irish  Dun,  The  Welsh  form  Din,  occurs  in  some  old  Leinster  names,  as  in 
Dinrigh,  "•  Lebor  na  h-  Uidhri,  p.  77,  col.  2. 
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ebareB  of  cattle  and  plunder  Bouthwards,  a-way  from  them  into 
Clithar  B6  Ulod.  Cuchulaind  eet  up  at  the  Fert  in  Lerea^ 
close  by  them".  These  Duns,  built  on  a  march,  remind  us  of 
the  fortified  camps  of  the  Citiibri  and  the  so-called  "  camps  of 
Caesar"  in  France. 
Tha  cuMr.  When  the  inner  wall  of  s  Dun  was  built  of  stone,  it  was  a 
Calliair,  though  O'Curry  thinks  that  every  Calhair  had  not 
necessarily  a  ditch  about  it.  When  the  king's  residence  was 
situated  on  a  precipitous  headland,  the  Dun  was  formed  by 
making  the  ramparts  and  ditch  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
connecting  the  headland  and  mainland.  Some  of  the  atone- 
built  ramparts,  both  those  having  a  ditch  and  outer  earthen 
ramparts,  and  the  simple  rampart,  or  Catkaim,  withoutr'any 
existing  ditch,  are  terraced  in  the  interior,  and  provided  with 
flights  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  terraces.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  this  class  is  the  one  represented 
in  the  annexed  wood-cut,  called  "  Staigue  Fort",  in  tlic  County 
of  Kerry. 


Sir  William  Wilde,  firom  whose  catalogue  the  figure  is 
borrowed,  states  that  this  name  is  very  modern,  and  that  the 
original  Irish  name  is  not  known.  An  ascending  path  to  a 
burgh  was  called  in  Gothic  a  Staiga;  Anglo-Saxon  Stig,  from 
the  verb  Sleigan,  to  ascend,  whence  the  English  ttair.  A 
portable  ladder  for  obtaining  access  to  a  loft  or  out-house  is 
still  called  a  Stee,  or  Steigh,  in  Lancashire.  If  the  name  of 
the  Kerry  fort  be  really  modern,  and  of  this  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt,  it  may  have  been  first  given  by  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  the  founder  of  the  Kenmare 
family,  who  came  originally  from  Lancashire,  and  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  followers  from  that  part  of  England. 
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The  stone- built  Dufis  and  Cathairs  are  principally,  indeed  stone^buut 
almost  exclusively,  to  be  found  in  the  south-west  and  west  ofcathain 

•^ '  ^  ^  ^  ^     chiefly  found 

Ireland;  some  of  the  more  important  remains  being  found  i^  \J  ofJJ;iJJJl. 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  where  the  greatest  number  of 
Ogham  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  O'Curry  thinks  the 
distribution  of  the  earthen  and  stone-built  Dana  is  altogether 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  races  which  occupied  the 
country.  It  is  nevertheless  curious,  that  while  the  words  Z>an, 
iw,  and  Rath  occur  in  townland  names  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land, the  word  Cathair  is  almost  exclusively  conQned  to 
Munster  and  Connaught.  O'Curry  states  that  there  is  not  a 
single  townland^ame  in  Ulster  compounded  of  Cathair^  and 
only  two  in  Leinster;  while  the  Counties  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Clare,  and  Gralway,  have  209  out  of  244  such  names. 
It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that  in  the  counties  just  named 
stones  are  more  abundant  than  in  many  parts  of  Ulster. 

In  the  narrow  and  gently  sloping  plateau  which  extends  Ancient 

o         J  r     o    r   ^  Stona  Build- 

along  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Eagle  in  the  promontory  of  {»»«•«« 

Dingle,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  are  found  about  eight  stone- 
built  ramparts,  or  circumvallations,  enclosing  bee  hive 
shaped  stone-built  houses.  Of  such  houses  there  are  in  the 
district  about  seventy  to  eighty,  including  those  within  the 
circumvallations.  Two  of  the  latter  had  ditches  and  outer 
earthen  ramparts,  and  were  therefore  true  Duns!'*'  These 
monuments  are  almost  all  found  in  two  townlands  called 
Fahan  and  Glenfahan.  If  these  names  are  ancient,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  so,  they  are  of  considerable 
interest.  Fahan^  or  fatkan^  means  shelter,  enclosure,  and 
Faiiclie^  the  enclosed  land  around  a  homestead,  and  are  ob* 
viously  cognate  with  the  Gothic  hifahan^  to  enclose,  whence 

^^  These  curious  and  interesting  remains  were  visited  bj  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Hitchcock,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Lectures.  The  Earl  of  Duoraven  yisited 
them  some  years  ago,  and  he  pliotographed  them  for  his  great  lliuscrated 
work  on  the  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland,  whioh,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
soon  be  published.  The  first  person,  however,  who  published  a  description  of 
the  Dingle* remains  was  the  late  G.  V.  Du  Nojer.  His  paper  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archceoiogical  Institute  for  March,  1858.  As  monuments  they 
are  much  more  important  than  the  celebrated  Ccuhair  of  Aileach  nenr  Derrj. 
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came  the  term  "  bifange",  given  to  estates  appropriated  out  of 
the  common  land.**®  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  townland 
names  were  originally  given  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
circumvallations.  The  word  Fahan  occurs  as  a  townland 
name  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  also  enclosures  in  them, 
they  are  Thcsc  buildings  are  certainly  of  considerable  antiquity.  Pro- 

rtry  old,  but  ^  /^,a>i  I'li  ^        /^i      i  ti» 

probably      fessor  O  Currv  sccms  to  tmnk  that  the  Clochans.  or  bee-hive 

ecclealasU"  "^     . 

e*i;  shaped  stone-built  houses,  were  cells  of  Christian  monks,  like 

all  the  structures  of  the  same  kind  found  along  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  existence  of  regular  Duns  consisting  of 
ramparts  and  a  ditch,  built  in  accordance  with  the  usual  mili- 
tary rules  of  the  time,  seems  at  first  sight  irreconcilable  with 

ancient       their  beiuff  ecclesiastical  buildinffs.      Yet,  when  we  inquire 

clTll  organ!- ,  *=*  ,T  ^,  ir-i^ii 

sation  of     into  thc  truc  history  and  organization  of  the  early  Irish  Church, 
not  incoiu-  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  eiffhth  century, 

patlble  with      ....  ,  .  ^  "^ 

thiariew.  this  objection  IS  removed.  When  a  Rig  Tuatlia  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  placed  himself,  his  family,  Sabaid^ 
or  coimcil,  and  Ceilea  under  the  protection  of  the  missionary, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed,  under  his  bell,  the  Tnath  became,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  religious  community,  though  still  retaining  the 
character  and  organization  of  the  original  political  body.  Even 
when  the  Rig  and  Flaiha  of  a  Tuath  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  a  religious  life,  no  change  occurred  in  the  constitution  of 
the  state  or  in  the  law  of  succession.  As  the  true  character 
of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  ancient  Irish  has 
hitherto  been  wholly  misimderstood  by  writers  on  Irish  history, 
the  real  position  of  the  infant  Christian  Church  could  not  be 
rightly  determined.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  this  curious  phase  of  religious  society  should  have  entirely 
The  Ancient  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  on  the  early  Irish  Church.  The 
an  important  facts  which  I  have  gathered  together  in  the  preceding  pages 
historical  givc  US  Sufficient  glimpses  of  ancient  Irish  society  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Irish  Church  offers  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting,  as  well  as  important,  fields  of  historical  inquiry.**' 

**•  See  anie^  p  cxiv. 

**'  The  Dun$t  Cathairsy  and  Clochans  of  the  west  of  Kerry  acquire  singular 
interest,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  early  Irish  Church, 
but  also  with  the  last  immigration  into  Ireland,  that  of  the  Milesians.    It 
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Whether  the  bee-hive  houses  and  circumvallations  of  Fahan  Andent 
and  Glenfahan  were  built  by  a  relisrious  Christian  community,  Keny  «ro 
or  were  the  work  ot  a  previous  pagan  time,  they  correspond  ?JJ^*^  *» 
accurately  to  the  descriptions  of  Cathairs  and  similar  construc- 
tions given  in  ancient  Irish  tales.     For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  O^Curry  in  his  Lectiures, 
I  think  it  desirable  to  describe  and  illustrate  them  in  some  de- 
taiL    The  wood  engravings,  in  part  copied  from  the  late  Mr.  Du 
Noyer's  paper,  **  On  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Stone-Built  For- 
tresses and  Habitations  occurring  to  the  West  of  Dingle,  Ck). 
of  Kerry",  and  in  part  from  drawings  which  he  kindly  made 
for  me  himself,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  three  types  ofThres 
enclosed  residences — the  Caisel,  or  stone-built  circumvallation,  caitei,  th» 
without  any  apparent  moat  or  ditch ;  the  fort,  formed  by  making  tbei>im. 
a  stone  wall,  ditch,  and  outer  earthen  rampart  across  the  neck 
or  isthmus  of  a  precipitous  headland;  and  the   Cathair^  and 

should  be  remembered  that  Sunt  Ciaran  of  Saighir  wu  bom  in  this  ^di«- 
trict,  and  that  ChrMtianity  was  here  first  introduced  into  Ireland  some  time 
before  St.  Patrick.  The  tradition  of  tliis  pre  Patrician  Christian  Church  is 
yery  old,  and  the  authorities  through  which  it  has  come  down  to  our  time  are 
of  great  weight.  The  following  passage  from  the  Felere  of  Oengus  C€h  D€ 
gives  this  tradition  of  a  pre-Patridan  Church  in  Muuster  in  unmistakable 
terms. 

**  Liadan,  daughter  of  Maim  Chirr^  son  of  Oengua  of  the  race  of  Lugdacht 
son  of  Ith,  was  the  mother  of  Ciaran  Saighir ;  and  he  was  bom  at  the  bright 
Fintraeht  [White  Strand,  now  Ventry,  in  the  county  of  Kerry] ;  and  angels 
attended  him  after  he  was  bom.  Moreover,  it  was  the  grades  of  heaven  that 
baptized  him.  And  it  was  in  Corco  Luigde  the  cross  was  first  believed  in 
in  Eriu :  and  it  was  thirty  years  before  Patrick  Ciaran  occupied  SaigMr, 
ut  dixit  Patrick. 

Saig-uar,*  build  a  city  on  its  bank, 

At  the  end  of  thirty  full  years. 

We  shaU  meet  there  [I]  and  you, 

A  son,  who  shaU  be  bom  at  Tulach  Thind, 

Pure  shall  be  his  union  with  us. 

Many  monks  and  modest  nuns, 

After  Conail  shaU  occupy. 
It  was  after  that  Ciaran  foretold  Conail  and  Fachtna  of  Rops  AUtthir; 
and  it  was  Ciaran  that  obtained  for  the  King  of  Corco  Luigde  that  the 
Entcland  of  a  Rig  Cuicid  should  be  allowed  to  him,  and  sovereignty  and 
inheritance  to  his  race  for  ever,  because  it  was  by  them  the  cross  was  first 
believed  in  in  Eriu,  and  because  the  church  of  Ciaran  was  supported  by 
them. — Vellum  M.S.  Lfbor  Brecc,  li.I.A.,  p.  38. 

*  Saiff'uar^  4,9.  Nomen  fODtif ;  hence  Saighir, 
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Ihm  combined,  tbst  is  a  fort  having  a  more  or  less  circular 
gtone-built  wall,  aditch  or  moat,  and  an  outer  earthen  rampart.^ 
Dm  '  Firt  The  annexed  figures  represent  the  fort  which  Mr.  Du  Noyer 
wotTM-u  called  by  the  modern  name  of  Caihair  na  Mae  7iir«A,!  or 
the  "  Fort  of  the  Wolves",  and  belonging  to  tlie  group  of 
buildings  which  he  called  the  "  Ancient  City  of  Fahan".  Il 
consists  of  a  massive  and  almost  circular  stone  wall,  varying  in 
thickness  from  11  to  18  feet,  and  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground 
about  95  to   105  feet  in  diameter.      The   entrance  passage 


mt 


FlfOfu  4,  View  of  HiB  "  Kwt  ot  tbe  Woli..-. 

throngh  the  wall,  marked  in  the  plan  c  (fig.  5), "  which  is  here  11 
feet  thick,  faces  the  east,  and  is  most  singular  in  its  construction; 
extei-nally,  it  measures  5  feet  in  width,  narrowing  mid-way  to 
less  than  4  feet  internally.  Here  eevcral  stones  project  yer- 
tically  from  the  walls  of  the  passage  at  each  side,  forming  a 

*"Tht»e,  like  moat  of  onr  olher  monnmenti,  h«Te  luffered  much  within 
the  lut  flfioen  or  twenty  ye«i.  They  «re  certaiBly  much  more  diUpidmt*d 
BOW  than  when  I  flr«  tB«  them  and  when  Mr,  Dn  Kojcr  ilrew  them.  Even 
then.  It  w«  not  sn  euy  matter  to  trace  out  the  eiict  po»ition»  and  fonn»  of 
■ome  of  the  buildiDga  wiihin  the  Cathai,,.  The  drawings,  howerer,  repre- 
■ent  in  my  opinion  with  tufficient  accuracy  the  general  chartcter  of  iha 
whole  of  IhoM  monnmenU  aa  they  were  at  the  Uoje  they  were  made. 
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rest,  agaimt  which  a  moveable  door  could  be  placed,  bo  aa  to 
reust  any  force  applied  from  without".     The  entrance  passage 
leads  into  a  email  court-yard,  about  19  feet  from  eaat  to  west, 
and  20  feet  liom  north  to  south ;  opposite  is  a  narrow  passage, 
.  formed  and  protected  at  each  side  b;  what  may  have  been  a 
small  guard-houae ;  both  of  these  are  still  perfect,  meaniriDg^ 
6  feet  6  inches  square  internally,  and  rising  into  a  lofty  dome-^, 
shaped  roof.      On  the  lefi-huid,  and  close  to  the  soulhem" 
guard-houfle,  but  detached  from  it,  is  a  Clochan  {g)  measur- 
ing 12  feet  square  internally.     Having  passed  this  building, 
the  central  area  ol'the  fort  is  reached.      On  the  lefl,  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  Cathair,  or  Calter,  b  the  principal  house  or 
Ctuchan  (/i),    constructed   with  unusual  care,    its  door-way 

"■  (c)  entrance  doorwaj;  (i^  canrt-jard;  (ijnuTOW  pMuge  leading  to 
inlerior  of  the  fun ;  (//)guird-hou«et;  (g)  ClotJian;  (A)  prtttcipal  Clock- 
an;  (■)  pasMge  leading  to  it;  (Jc)  Clochan;  (//)  enlrance*  to  covered  pM- 
Mge*  la,  la  ;  (n)  covereil  puMLg« ;  (n)  watch-hooae ;  (}}  enUsiiGe  to  watch- 
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being  formed  internally  of  large  upright  flag-stones,  support- 
ing a  flat  lintel,  and  the  passage  leading  to  it  flagged  above. 
In  the  interior  of  this  Clochan^  to  the  right  of  the  door,  is  a 
small  square  recess,  which,  being  about  4  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  floor,  does  not  appear  on  the  plan.  The 
SfwJShli^  (^^^^^^  marked  k  on  the  plan  lies  directly  north  of  the  one 
at  FahAiL  jug^  described,  and  is  much  ruder  in  its  construction.  Its  door- 
way is  imique  in  constiuction,  one  side  projecting  from,  while 
the  other  is  level  with,  the  external  surface  of  the  building. 
Several  other  conical  or  bee-hive  shaped  buildings  were  also 
within  the  Airlis^  or  enclosed  area  of  the  Les^  but  are  now 
reduced  to  heaps  of  stones. 

Where  the  wall  is  thickest,  as  on  the  north  and  west,  it  is 
18  feet  thick.  Narrow  passages,  covered  in  at  top  by  large 
flags,  have  been  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall:  these  arc 
shown  in  the  plan  fig.  5,  and  are  marked  l^,  Z^,  and  m,  and  /« 
in  a  cross- section  of  one  of  them  in  the  section  through  the 
CaUiair^  fig.  6.  This  section  is  supposed  to  go  from  north 
to  south,  through  the  guard-houses//,  and  the  small  outer 
chamber  n,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently.  Two  of  the 
passages — those  marked  Z«,  l<^ — ^have  entrances  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  wall,  marked  Z,  I :  the  entrance  of  the  one  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  wall,  marked  m,  is  not  now  distin- 
guishable. The  passage  /a,  having  its  entrance  close  to  the 
north  of  the  Clochan  marked  A,  and  running  towards  the  south, 
is  about  40  feet  long ;  the  second  one  marked  Z<^,  having  its 
entrance  close  to  the  first,  can  be  traced  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, for  a  distance  of  about  30  feet,  before  it  becomes  lost  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  These  passages  may  have  led  to 
some  subterranean  modes  of  exit,  which  are  now  obliterated, 
and  which  represented  the  JarSh^  of  the  Norse. 
The  chitrd-       The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  fort  is  the  small  circular 

honiie  of  the  ^ 

^Fort  of  the  chamber  n,  which  Mr.  Du  Noyer  calls  a  guard-house,  con- 
structed in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  south  of  the  door-way, 
in  the  enclosing  wall,  and  access  to  which  was  had  only  from 
the  outside,  through  the  low  angular  passage,  q.  A  command- 
ing view  of  Dingle  Bay,  Valentia  Island,  and  the  range  of 
the  Iveragh  Mountains,  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
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In  the  ancient  tale  in  Lebor  na  h-  DtdJirif  about  the  Curaih- 
iMir,  or  "  champion's  share  at  Emain  Maehd^y  and  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  Lecture  xxii,***  mention  is  made  of  a 
warder's  seat  outside   the    Cathair  of    Curoi   MacDaire^   a 
king    of  West  Munster,    celebrated  in  Irish    heroic    story.  corrMpondi 
Like  the   chamber   n  in   the   wall  of   the    "Fort   of  the *♦  w«rder*« 
Wolves",  the  warder's  seat  had  no  communication  with  the  max  uiaa. 
interior  of  the  fort.     Although  there  is  no  specific  description 
of  Cathair  Chonrai^  or  Curoxs  Cathair^  in  the  tale  alluded  to, 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  fort  represented  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure  corresponded  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
the  Cathair  of  Curoi  stated  to  have  been  built  on  Slieve  Mis, 
not  many  miles  to  the  east  of  Fahan. 

The  second  type  of  ancient  Irish  fortresses,  or  that  formed  second  trpe 
on  projecting  headlands,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  annexed  repraMnted 
woodcuts  of  Dunbeg.  This  fort  has  been  formed,  as  will  be  "*"  *' 
seen  in  the  plan,  **by  separating  the  extreme  point  of  an 
angular  headland  from  the  mainshore  by  a  massive  stone  wall, 
constructed  without  cement,  from  12  to  25  feet  in  thickness, 
and  extending  200  feet  in  length  from  cliff  to  cliff.  This  wall 
is  pierced  near  its  middle  by  a  passage  (b)  which  is  flagged 
overhead,  the  door-way  to  which  is  at  present  3  feet  6  inches 
high,  2  feet  wide  at  top,  and  3  feet  at  its  present  base,  having 
a  lintel  of  seven  feet  in  length ;  as  the  passage  recedes  from 
the  doorway,  it  widens  to  8  feet^  and  becomes  arched  over- 
head ;  to  the  right  hand,  and  constructed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  is  a  rectangular  room  (d) — perhaps  a  guard-room — 
measuring  about  10  feet  by  6  feet,  and  communicating  with 
the  passage  by  means  of  a  low  square  opening,  opposite  to 
which,  in  the  passage,  is  a  bench-like  seat  (c) ;  a  second  guard- 
room («),  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
main  entrance,  but  unconnected  with  it,  the  access  to  this 
being  from  the  area  of  the  fort,  through  a  low  square  opening". 

The  wall  has  been  strengthened  exteriorly  at  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  by  an  additional  layer  of  masonry  about  4  feet 

*"  Vol  ii.,  p.  76. 
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Fig  V-'PliiD  vii  (Bg.  in}  crowi-itctliin  <>f  wall  of  Donl^g  ForL 
"'  Tlie  letten  in  the  plan  aud  lectians  correepond.  (.1)  ottia  door-wayg 
(fl)  uaase  through  wall  1  (e)  raiatd  benuh  or  chiimpiun'e  leat ;  (d)  guard- 
rooDi ;  (e)  interior  guard-room  ;  (f  p)  corered  p.i^ugei  in  thicknen  of  wall ; 
{aa)atepaon  interior  wall ;  (11)  tea  wall  ot  Lit;  (1)  ruiai  of  Clothatu; 
(k  and  m)  remains  of  «tooe  gate-way  or  passage  through  extetior  eartlien 
ramparts ;  (l,)  undergronDd  chamber  in  one  of  the  fo:sci,  over  which  the 
entrance  passage  or  roadwa;  went.  The  croit-aection  uf  tlw  whole  Vun, 
fig.  7,  and  the  enlarged  [dan,  Bg.  9,  and  cruu-MctioQ  or  the  wall,  flgure  10, 
are  taken  along  the  line  •  u. 
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in  depth  and  30  feet  in  length.  This  appears  to  have  been  nanbeg 
done  after  the  erection  of  the  wall,  as  the  line  of  junction  may  be 
clearly  distinguished  behind  the  outer  work  (see  section  of  wall, 
fig.  10).  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  at  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
are  long  narrow  passages  (f  f),  formerly  covered  in,  similar  to 
those  in  the  "  Fort  of  the  Wolves"  and  in  other  stone  forts 
and  Caisels,  The  interior  face  of  the  wall  recedes  by  a  suc- 
cession of  stone  steps,  which  doubtless  afforded  access  to  a  ter- 
race on  the  top. 

A  series  of  three  earthen  mounds,  with  intervening  fosses, 
were  thrown  up  outside  the  stone  wall,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  plan  of  the  fort.  A  pathway,  leading  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ibrt,  passed  through  them ; 
this  pathway  appears  to  have  passed  through  a  stone  gateway 
or  passage,  flagged  overhead,  in  each  earthen  mound.  The 
remains  of  two  of  these  are  indicated  at  m  and  k.  In  the  pas- 
sage  across  the  second  fosse  from  the  fort,  an  undergroimd 
chamber  (l)  was  constructed.  The  section  at  the  top  of  the 
plan,  taken  along  the  line  s  n,  shows  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  mounds  and  fosses.  In  the  interior  of  the  fort  are  the 
remains  of  several  Clochans  (i),  the  plans  of  which  cannot 
now  be  traced  with  any  certainty ;  and  on  the  west  side  are 
portions  of  a  wall  (h)  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
about  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Two  walls,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  start  one  from 
each  end  of  the  external  mound,  and  run  up  the  flank  of 
Mount  Eagle,  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  now  called  Parka- 
doona,  or  the  field  of  the  Dun,  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
Fait  die  of  the  Dun. 

Similar  headland  fortresses,  but  defended  in  general  by 
earthen  mounds  only,  are  common  along  most  parts  of  the 
rocky  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  third  type  of  fortress,  or  true  stone-built  Dun,  may  be  Third  type 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  which  represents  a  remark-  by  the  z>im 
able  Cathair  surrounded  by  a  Dun,  in  the  townlaiid  of  Bally- of  Bsiiyhea- 
heabought,  two  miles  north  of  Dingle,  and  close  to  the  main  road 
leading  to  the  village  of  Hally brack.     This  monument  '*  consists 
of  an  inner  circular  earthen  rampart,  from  12  to  14  feet  thick, 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  Brughfer  should  have  •*  an 
ever  living  fire,  and  a  candle  upon  a  candlestick";  but,  inde- 
pendent of  this  fire  and  this  light  in  the  interior  of  the  house, 
he  and  every  other  F^ir  Forais^  or  owner  of  a  Forua^  that  is, 
every  one  who  had  a  homestead  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  and 
whose  Air  Ik,  or  enclosed  yard,  could  serve  as  a  pound,  was 
bound  to  have  signals  for  the  guidance  of  travellers.  These 
signab  consisted  of  a  mode  of  giving  notice  at  fords  of  rivers 
and  bars  of  estuaries,  that  a  party  of  travellers  had  arrived  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  of  sounding  an  alarm,  and  a  signal  fire 
on  dark  nights  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  Faitche  or  lawn. 
Alarms  were  apparently  sounded  by  striking  a  shield;  but  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a  sounding  flag  at  the  brinks  of  rivers.^^ 

In  connection  with  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  Irish,  I  may 
mention  the  right  of  a  Brughfer  to  have  a  spring  of  water  in 
his  house  if  he  chose,  that  is,  he  was  entitled  to  have  his  house 
built  over  a  spring,  and  thus  obtain  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  only  man  under  the  rank  of  a  Flath 
who  was  entitled  to  this  privilege,  a  circumstance  easily  ex- 
plained by  his  functions  of  public  hospitaller.  This  custom  of 
having  a  spring  of  water  in  the  living  room,  or  in  the  dairy  of 
farm-houses,  covered  over  with  a  moveable  flag,  has  come  down 
to  the  present  time  in  some  remote  districts  of  the  country. 
A  Fer  Forais  was  also  bound  to  have  a  running  stream  in 
his  Lios,  or  within  his  Airless^  for  impounded  cattle  to  drink 
and  cool  themselves,  and  a  pond  in  his  Forus-ysivd  for  geese 

^^The  following  interesting  passage  from  the  laws  indicates  verj  dearlj 
the  duty  of  a  Fer  Forais:  "  E vet y thing  of  these  he  shall  haTe,  namely,  the 
Toran  no  beim  tar  Sgiath,  that  is,  the  thunder  or  shield  rattle,  or  the  clock 

indab [the  MS.  is  defectiye  here,  but  clock  ind  ab  [airuf]^ 

or  the  stone  or  sounding  flag,  near  the  water's  edge  at  the  ford,  is  meant], 
and  the  Lessan  Faitchfj  or  the  lawn  or  field  light  [t.«.  a  signal  light  on  a 
dark  night],  or  the  Tene-gtallainy  or  blazing  fire;  and  that  the  place  all 
round  must  be  well  guarded  {i.e.  fortified),  so  that  nothing  can  escape  out  of 
it**.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  88,  p.  59,  b.a.  Mr.  B.  O'Looney  informs  me  that 
the  use  of  a  sounding  flag  is  still  common  on  the  fords  of  the  rivers  and  dan- 
gerous passes  in  the  County  of  Clare,  and  especially  on  the  river  Inagh.  The 
topographical  names  Ard  Solus,  hill  light,  and  Ath  Solus,  ford  light,  not  far 
from  Quin  Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  indicate,  the  one  the  site  of  an 
ancient  *'  lawn  light'*,  and  the  other  that  of  an  ancient  "  ford  light**. 
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to  swim  in.  A  physician  had  also  certain  rights  over  water ; 
he  had  not  only  the  right,  but  was  in  fact  obliged,  to  build 
his  house  over  a  running  stream,  not  over  a  spring.  Among  the 
early  Irish  the  Liag^  or  Leech,  sometimes  treated  his  patient  in 
his  own  house ;  he  supplied  not  only  medical  advice,  but  medi- 
cine and  hospital  accommodation  also.  When  a  man  was  ma- 
liciously or  accidentally  wounded,  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
the  Leech,  who  examined  his  wounds,  and  gave  a  certificate 
as  to  their  character,  upon  which  depended  the  legal  liabilities 
of  the  person  who  inflicted  them.  If  the  leech  considered  the 
cure  probable,  he  gave  security  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
patient,  and  received  in  return  security  for  his  fees."* 

The  craft  of  the  Iiish  Liaq^  or  Leech,  appears  to  have  been  J^o"^' «' 
respectable  and  eminently  practical.  The  value  of  cleanliness,  Le«ch'f 
of  water  and  fresh  air,  as  curative  agents,  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  appreciated,  for  we  are  told  that  the  Leech's 
house,  in  addition  to  having  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
it,  should  have  four  doors,  in  order,  as  the  law  says,  that  it 
may  be  perceived  from  all  sides.  Another  object  of  the  four 
doors  was  that  it  might  have  at  least  one  of  them  always  open, 
no  matter  from  what  point  the  wind  blew,  and  thus  insure  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  sick  chamber.  Tlie  hot  air  bath 
was  used  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  which  must  have  been 
very  common,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  remains  of  such 
baths  which  are  found  here  and  there  through  the  country, 
indicate  the  localities  where  Leeches'  houses  formerly  existed. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  ERIU. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  O'Curry  did  not 
live  to  gather  together  all  the  scattered  allusions  to  the  modes  of 
burial  among  the  ancient  Irish  which  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
manuscripts.  This  important  question  was  to  have  formed  the 
subject  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  was  to  follow  that  on 
Music.  Although,  in  writing  this  Introduction,  I  set  out  with  ResMn  for 
the  intention  of  not  discussinoj  any  subject  which  was  not  more  the  burw  of 
or  less  within  the  scope  of  the  Lectures  now  published ;  yet, 
the  monuments  erected  over  the  dead  being  examples  of  the 

^^  See  as  to  their  amount,  p.  ccbxz. 
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architectural  skill  and  ideas  of  the  period  in  which  they  are 
erected,  as  much  as  the  houses  and  other  structures  raised  for 
the  use  of  the  living,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  graves,  tumuli,   and   other  monuments   of  the   dead    in 
Eriu.     And  as  these  cannot  be  well  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  funeral  rites,  I  shall  have  to  preface  my  re- 
marks on  the  tombs  by  a  few  words  on  the  funeral  rites  also. 
Cremation        The  numerous  urns  containing  burnt  bones  found  in  Irish 
practised  in  tumuH,  provc  that  at  some  period  cremation  of  the  dead  was 
practised  in  Ireland.  It  is  even  probable  that  this  custom  came 
down  to  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
only  very  few  vestiges  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the  existing  talcs. 
The  oiniuh      There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  custom  which  Caesar  tells 
bnrntng       US  the  Grauls  had  of  burning  some  of  the  clients,  slaves,  and 
common  to   favouritc   auimals  of  their  dead  chiefs  and  warriors,  when 
tioM.  celebrating  their  funeral  rites,"^  was  universal  in  early  times 

among  all  Aryan  peoples.  In  no  way  could  respect  for  the 
rank  and  qualities  of  the  deceased  chief  be  better  shown  than 
by  providing  him,  on  his  entrance  into  the  next  world,  with 
a  retinue  of  his  favourite  servants  befitting  his  rank  and  war- 
one  ca«e  of  like  exploits,  and  with  horses  and  dogs  for  the  chase.  In  the 
hostages  re-  storv  of  the  death  of  Crimihann,  son  of  Fidad.  and  the  three 

corded  In  *'  ^  ,  , 

iriihMS.  sons  of  Eochoch  Muidhmeadhan — Brian,  Ailill,  and  Fiachra — 
there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  prove,  not  only  the  tradi- 
tion in  historic  times  of  the  practice  of  cremation  of  the  dead 
in  Ireland,  but  also  that  of  putting  persons  to  death  at  fune- 
rals. This  important  passage  is  as  follows :  **  Fiachra  then 
brought  fifty  hostages  with  him  from  Munster,  and  he  brought 
a  great  Cain  [i.  e.  booty  levied  as  legal  fine],  and  he  went 
forth  then  on  his  way  to  Temar.  When,  however,  he  reached 
Forud  in  Ui  Mac  Uais,  in  Meath,  Fiachra  died  of  his  wounds 
there.  His  Leacht  was  made,  and  his  Fert  was  raised,  and 
his  Cluiche  Caintech  was  ignited,  and  his  Ogam  name  was 
written,  and  the  [fifty]  hostages  which  he  brought  from  the 

^'  *'  Funera  sunt  pro  cultu  Gallorum  magDifica  et  sumptuoea ;  omniaque, 
quae  yvri%  cordi  foisae  arbitrantur,  iu  ignem  inferunt,  etiam  aDimalia;  ac 
paulo  supra  banc  memoriam  serri  et  clientes,  quos  ab  iia  dilectos  etae  constabat, 
juatis  funeribuB  confecUa^  una  cretoabaiitur'*.    Bdlo  Gallico,  y'u  19. 
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south  were  buried  alive  around  the  Fert  of  Fiaehra,  that  it 
might  be  a  reproach  to  the  Momonians  for  ever,  and  that  it 
might  be  a  trophy  over  them".*"  The  reproach  which  this 
act  was  intended  to  cast  on  the  men  of  Munster  consisted,  no 
doubt,  in  treating  the  Munster  hostages,  who  were  all  of  the 
highest  birth,  as  if  they  were  the  dependants  and  slaves  of 
Fiachra.  It  may  be  also,  that  putting  them  to  death  in  the 
way  here  described,  and  burying  them  around  him,  as  they 
would  have  sat  in  fetters  along  the  wall  of  his  banqueting 
hall,  consecrated  them,  as  it  were,  to  perpetual  hostageship 
even  among  the  dead. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  burial  of  animals  in  the  passage  ^"jjji^®' 
from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  above  quoted ;  but  in  the  story  of •»»*»• 
Etain^  in  Lebor  na  A-  Uidhri^  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  custom  of  slaying  the  animals  of  a  deceased  person.  In 
this  tale  we  are  told  that  Eoeaid  *'  left  AUill  at  Fremain  of 
Teffia  to  die,  and  he  went  on  his  visitation  of  £riu ;  and  he 
left  Etain  with  AUill  in  order  that  she  might  have  his  Tiug- 
maine  made — that  is,  to  dig  his  Fert,  to  make  his  Guba,  and 
to  slay  his  quadrupeds".**' 

The   occurrence  of  cinerary  urns  containinff  burnt  bones.  The  mere 

"'    ,  occurrenco 

in  the  chambers  of  great  tumuli,  may  be  looked  upon  as  true  of  burnt 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  cremation  of  the  dead :  but  the  aumcient 
occurrence  of  such  urns  and  bones  in  less  distmguished  tombs  cremation, 
do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  cremation  of  the  dead  was 
practised  at  the  period  at  which  the  grave  was  made,  because 
burning  alive  was  one  of  the  modes  of  punishing  persons  for  becatt«e 
certain  crimes.    We  have  distinct  evidence  that  persons  guilty  JJjJ^®" 
of  the  abduction  or  seduction  of  a  maiden  were  so  punished ; 
and  if  the  maiden  became  pregnant,  which  was  considered  to 
have  been  sufficient  proof  that  she  was  a  consenting  party  to 

*••  •Oobe|\  iA|\in  fiAd|\A  .V.  t^aXX  a  tnumAn  leif  ocuf  no  bei|\  Atdti  6Ain 
octjf  ttii^  ^eiiiie  i^pc^in  •oo  f AfctiAm  co  Ceiii|iA6.  ah  cah  iA|\tim  no  ^o6c 
poixAi-b  in  tiib  w^c  CtiAif  111it)1  Azh^t  ITiAd^vA  t>A  511111  Ainopti.  tto  clAi%>eA$ 
Al/eAdcocuf^obdi 56^*6  A  f  eA|\c  ocuf  |\o  >iAt)nAX)  a  cLuide  cAeticed  ocuf  l^Of- 
cixibAT)  A  Ainm  ogAim  ocuf  |\o  liAT)iiAiceA'o  tiA  ]geibb  cucA-b  a  neAff  octif  yxAX) 
beo  itn  feAjxc  piA£f\A  combA  )iAit  fO|\  mumAin  t>o  5t^ef  ocuf  combA  cotn- 
tutnA  fOf|\tt.— ^Vellum  MS.,  Book  ofBall^moU^  R.  I.  A,.foL  145,  b.b.  (middle). 

*^>  VeUam  MS.,  B.  I.  A.,  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  ISO,  ooL  1. 
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Bones  from  the   Crime,   she  was   burnt  alon<T  with   her    seducer.**®       It 

the  iwo  '  ... 

»«>urce«not  woulc],  of  coursc,  be  impossible  to  determine,  from  an  exarai- 

distlngaish-  »  '  r 

*we;  nation  of  burnt  bones,  whether  the  person  to  whom  they  had 

belonged  had  died  before  the  body  was  burned,  or  had  been 

*^^  The  following  passages  establish  what  has  been  said  in  the  text. 

**  After  this  the  race  of  the  ancestors  of  this  holy  youth,  i.e.  Barm,  came 
from  the  territory  of  Connaught  into  the  territory  of  Mu^craighe ;  and  he. 
namely,  Amergin^  son  of  Lhtlhy  obtained  family  possessions  and  land  in  it, 
t.€.  in  Achad  Dorbchoru  in  Muscraighe.  It  is  there  the  father  of  Barra  had 
his  residence ;  and  this  Amergin  was  a  very  good  smith,  and  he  was  chief 
OUamh-  smith  to  the  king  of  the  territory,  t.«.  to  the  king  of  the  territory  of 

RathUnd ;  and  Tighemach  was  his  name There  was  a  noble 

lady  staying  with  the  wife  of  the  king  of  RathUnd;  and  the  king  and  his  wife 
held  her  in  high  esteem.  The  king  commanded  his  household  that  none  of 
them  should  form  a  secret  alliance,  or  commit  a  crime  with  this  lady  Tisitor. 
Anmroin  did  not,  however,  hear  of  this  warning,  and  he  bestowed  great  love 
and  affection  on  the  lady,  and  her  love  for  him  was  not  less.  It  so  happened 
that  the  smith  and  the  lady  had  familiar  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
she  became  pregnant.  Before  long  the  news  became  known  to  the  king. 
The  king  thereupon  sent  for  the  lady,  and  she  came  into  his  presence,  and 
when  she  stood  before  him,  he  asked  her  how  she  came  to  be  pregnant,  and 
by  whom.  The  lady  blushed  on  the  face,  and  replied:  It  is  by  Amergin  I 
am  so.  If  it  be,  said  the  king,  it  is  right  to  tie  and  fetter  you  both,  and 
after  that  to  scorch  and  to  bum  you  without  respite. 

"  The  king  commanded  his  people  to  tie  and  to  fetter  the  two,  and  to  build 
a  fire  and  to  light  a  kiln,  and  to  put  them  both  into  it.  They  did  as  the 
king  commanded  them  ;  but  God  did  not  allow  them  to  put  them  to  death, 
for  a  great  thunder  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  fiery  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
such  an  imusual  storm  of  rain  came  at  the  time,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
light  the  fires,  because  the  child  who  was  then  an  infant  in  the  womb  of  the 
noble  lady  was  beloved  of  the  Lord,  i.«.  the  blessed  BanaP. — Lift  of  Su 
Finnbarvy  O'Curry  MS.  C.U.I.,  p.  1-2,  and  MS.  B<H)k  of  Lismore. 

Again,  the  cause  assigned  in  Lebor  na  k-Uidhri  (p.  42,  coL  1,  bottom) 
for  the  battle  of  Cnuca  was  the  abduction  of  Muimi  Afuncaem  by  Cvmafl,  who 
refused  to  send  her  back,  or  to  pay  any  restitution  for  the  oflfence  to  her 
father,  or  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Cumall  was  killed  in  the 
battle  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  refusaL  Muimi  came  to  aeek 
shelter  from  her  father  after  the  death  of  Cumali,  but  he  refused  to  admit 
her  because  she  was  pregnant,  and  he  told  his  people  to  bum  her.  This  was 
not,  however,  done,  as  they  were  afraid  to  kill  her.  lest  they  might  incur  the 
vengeance  of  the  monarch  Conn.  And  again  in  the  curious  legend  c€  the 
Courtship  of  Btcuma^  to  wliich  I  shall  presently  refer,  we  are  told  that 
Manannan  Mac  Lir,  a  mythological  personage  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Danarm^ 
recommended  that  Becuma,  the  unfaithful  wife  of  another  personage  of  that 
race,  Labrad  of  the  **  swift-hand-at-sword'',  should  be  banished  or  bumeiK 
The  more  lenieut  coarse  was  howe¥er  adopted. 
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burned  alive.  There  is  reason  for  belie vincj  that  no  sepul- No  funemi 
chral  monuments  were  erected  for  those  burned  for  crimes,  to  crimin»»«. 
and  we  may  thence  infer  that  when  cremation  of  the  dead 
was  practised,  the  ashes  of  criminals  were  not  collected  into 
urns."*  In  the  single  instance  of  cremation  of  the  dead  above 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  putting  the  ashes  into  an  urn. 
There  was,  however,  a  special  name  for  a  cinerary  urn,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Irish  version  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and 
one,  too,  apparently  not  borrowed.**' 

The  Cluiche  Caentech  of  Fiachra^  which,  we  are  told  in  the  The  chuoM 

y  ^1  ...  f  y  GMfilee*  not 

passage  above  quoted,  was  ignited,  was  not  a  funeral  pyre,  *  pyre, 
though  evidently  used  here  in  that  sense.     Cluiche  Caentech  to  expreM  it. 
was  the  whole  funeral  rite,  and  included,  when  cremation  was 
practised,  the  burning  of  the  body,  the  enclosing  of  the  ashea 
in  the  urn,  but  especially  the  recitation  of  dirges,  and  the 
performance  of  eamcs.     The  dirges  constituted  the  Guba,  and  The  ©•••a 
the  games  the  Cnttech  ruatt.     As  the  ignition  of  the  funeral  ^^^aw  or 

°  .  °  .  dirges  and 

pyre  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  dirges  ««»••{ 
and  other  rites,  the  term  used  for  the  whole  of  the  operations 
was  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  first.  One  reason  sug- 
gests itself  for  this  being  done.  Many  of  the  funeral  rites 
necessarily  survived  the  substitution  of  the  burial  of  the  body 
for  cremation,  and  among  them,  no  doubt,  the  lighting  of 
torches  with  which  the  pyre  was  kindled,  and  which  in  afler 
times  were  replaced  by  the  candles  put  around  the  dead  body. 
Hence  the  kindling  of  the  torches,  or  the  lighting  of  the 
candles,  took  the  place  of  the  lighting  of  the  funeral  pyre  as 

^'  A  judgment  attributed  to  a  certain  Cat  Cain  Brtthach  is  preserved  in 
the  laws,  which  shows  that  a  dishonoured  grave  was  one  of  the  modes  of 
punishing  an  unfaitliful  wife  in  ancient  Ireland.  The  judge  says  to  the 
accused :  "  Your  crime  is  proved,  and  you  are  found  guilty.  I  will  not  put 
you  to  death,  but  I  adjudge  you  a  dishonoured  grave  with  the  three  shoveL 
fuls  of  disgrace  upon  your  body".  MS.  H.3.  18.  The  three  shovelfuls  of 
disgrace  were :  a  shovelful  of  dog*s  dung,  a  shovelful  of  man's  dung,  and  a 
shovelful  of  horse's  dung. 

»«»  *«  Whenever  a  person  who  goes  into  that  kingdom  [the  province  of 
Cjngign^  on  the  borders  of  Thibet]  dies,  they  make  ashes  of  his  body,  and 
they  put  them  into  a  Cronoc  cumdaighf  or  preserving  urn,  in  the  promoutoriet 
of  mountains,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  cliffs,  so  that  it  will  not  be  seen  by  man  or 
bcubt  ever  after^.     Book  oj  Lismore,  0*Cuny*B  copy,  B.I. A.,  foL  6ji,  b.b. 
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the  conmiencemeiit  of  tlie  Cluiclie  CaenU  or  singmg  of  the 
dirges  and  other  rites,  and  thns  preserved  a  tradiuon  of  the 
connection  between  the  funeral  pyre  and  the  name  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  funeral  rites  were  called. 

Whether  the  body  were  burnt  or  buried,  the  operation  w«s 

accompanied  by  certain  rites,  which,  as  we  hare  just  stated, 

tiM  Ce^wconristed  in  the  recitation  of  dircres.     One  of  those  direes, 

which   specially   recounted  the  descent  and  exploits  of  the 

deceased,  was  called,  at  least  in  medieval  times,  a  Ctpog. 

nmmtrti        This  dirge  was  chaunted  by  the  mourning  bard,  agisted  by 

^s^s        his   pupils  and  the  family  mourners,  while  the  profeasioiial 

mourners  engaged  for  the  occasion  sang  the  accompaniment 

in  melancholy  strains  and  in  measured  notes,  to  correspond 

with  the  metre  of  the  dirge.     The  friends  and  admirers  of  the 

deceased  sometimes  joined  in  the  accompaniment  or  chorus. 

gj*J|^      The  Mnd  Cacinte^  or  professional  mourning  women,  who  used 

KTttfMiiMAi  to  attend  the  wakes  and  funerals  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts 

womm;      of  Ireland  up  to  the  period  of  the  famine  of  1848,  and  perl^ps 

still  do  so  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts  of  the  west  and  south, 

preserve,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  true  tradition  of  the  ancient  Cep6g 

or  Ouba,    The  usual  number  was  at  least  four ;  one  stood  near 

the  head  of  the  bed  or  table  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid,  one  at 

the  feet,  who  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  candles,  and  one 

or  more  at  each  side ;  the  family  and  immediate  friends  of  the 

deceased  sat  around  near  the  table.     The  mourner  at  the  head 

opened  the  dirge  with  the  first  note  or  part  of  the  cry;  she  was 

followed  by  the  one  at  the  foot  with  a  note  or  part  of  equal 

length,  then  the  long  or  double  part  was  sung  by  the  two  side 

mourners,  after  which  the  members  of  the  family  and  friends  of 

the  deceased  joined  in  the  common  chorus  at  the  end  of  each 

stanza  of  the  funeral  ode  or  dirge,  following  as  closely  as  they 

could  the  air  or  tune  adopted  by  the  professional  mourners. 

Sometimes  one  or  more,  or  even  all  the  principal  singers,  were 

oS2?*"*     Tnen,  I  once  heard  in  West  Muskerry,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 

a  dirge  of  this  kind,  excellent  in  point  of  both  music  and 

words,  improvised  over  the  body  of  a   man  who  had  been 

killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  by  a  young  man,  the  brother 

of  the  deceased.     He  first  recounted  his  genealogy,  eulogised 
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the  spodeea  honour  of  his  family,  described  in  the  tones  of 
a  sweet  lullaby  his  childhood  and  boyhood,  then  changing 
the  air  suddenly,  he  spoke  of  his  wrestUng  and  hurling, 
his  skill  at  ploughing,  his  horsemanship,  his  prowess  at  a 
fight  in  a  fur,  his  wooing  and  marriage,  and  ended  by  sud- 
denly bursting  into  a  loud  picrcinfr,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
wail,  which  was  again  and  again  taken  up  by  the  bystanders. 

Sometimes  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  begun  by  one 
and  continued  by  another,  and  so  on,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
taking  part  in  the  improvisation.     In  the  case  o£  Flaths,  Eigi,PiHtr^*ot 
and  other  distinguished  personages,  the  historian  or  bard  of  the  nt»> 
family,  or  some  other  quahhed  person  selected  for  the  purpose,  budot 
delivered,  in  ancient  times,  the  panegyric  or  funeral  oration, 
recounting  the  genealogy,  deeds,  and  virtues  of  the  dead,  and 
the  loss  his  friends  sustained. 

During  the  ancient  Guha,  the  friends  and  comrades  who  I'nMtntiaB 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  deceased  prostrated  themselves  on  the ?rt>^|^ ""i 
ground  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  even,  in  cases  of  excessive  f'**^ 
grief,  tore  thcii  hur  and  beard.     The  following  stanzas  from 
the  lament  of  OUin  for  his  son  Otcur,  and  usually  attributed  to 
the  former,  whose  last  poem  it  is  sud  to  have  been,  give  an 
example  of  this  part  of  the  Cluiche  CaoinU,  or  funeral  rites  :— 
"  Then  the  ton  of  Roiian  lorwi  

And  he  fiUi  upon  the  graunil;  y*^'  O ( ]^ 

He  cut!  hia  beautiful  bodj  down,   /^  -  -   "^ 

He  plucks  Ml  hilr  and  hii  beard".!  ' 
"  I  wBi  ezamlDing  Mi  woDuds 

And  recounting  his  great  deedii 

]  I  wa«  a  great  iSictioQ  to  nt  then  ^ 

That  he  died  aoder  our  banda*.*** 
When  tlie  cremation  or  interment  of  the  corpse  and  theFn 
Cluiche  Caoinle  or  mourning  pait  of  the  ritual  of  the  dead 
were  completed,  the  CuiteckFuait,  or  funeral  games,  commenced. 
From  the  use  of  this  word  to  describe  the  games  instituted  by 
Achillea   in  honour  of  Patrocles,"*   it  is  probable  that  the 

•"  Quoted  by  Dr.  Keatiog  In  hU  Tri  Bir  Gaiiht  an  Bhau,  or  Iho  "Three 
Sbafta  of  Dvath".    Lib.  ill.,  art.  vlii.,  Mr.  O'Looney'i  MS.,  p.  110. 

""  Aicil  [Achillei]  buried  Petrocnl  [Patrocles]  and  he  made  his  Ftrt, 
and  he  planted  his  Lie,  and  he  vrote  hit  name,  and  he  proclaimed  him  at 
bia  hnrial  place,  and  he  made  hi*  Chkht  Caiatt,  and  after  tMa  the  Cviieei  f'uait. 
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wrestling,  foot  races,  etc.,  practised  at  the  Aenach  constituted 
the  Cuiiech  FuaiL 

Tht  Noiod.  The  Cluiche  Caointe^  or  mourning,  the  Druidic  or  other 
sacred  ceremonies,  and  the  Cuitech  Fuait,  or  games,  appear  to 
have  been  included  under  the  collective  name  of  Nosad,  of 
which  the  Nosad  Lugnusay  or  games  celebrated  at  Tailti  on 
Lamas-day,  are  an  example.*** 

Aenada  or       J  havc  already  mentioned  that  the  Aenach,  or  fair,  which  waa, 

faira  always  •'  »  i  » 

cemetwiei.  ^  ^®  h^kYQ  seen,  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people  of  a  Tuath 
or  province,  was  always  held  at  the  place  of  burial  of  the  kings 
and  nobles.  The  institution  of  a  fair  at  any  place  seems  to  have 
always  arisen  from  the  burial  there  of  some  great  or  renowned 
personage.  An  assembly  was  called  together  to  celebrate  the 
fimeral  rites,  and  as  the  principal  function  of  those  who  attended 
was  to  join  in  the  Guba^  or  mourning  chorus,  the  assembly  was 
called  an  Aenach  Guba^  or  mourning  assembly.  The  Cuitech 
Fuait,  or  funeral  games  in  honour  of  the  dead,  which  were  per- 
formed after  the  funeral,  were  repeated  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  funeral,  or  on  every  third  anniversary,  or  some  other  stated 
period,  if  the  person  buried  was  of  great  distinction,  or  if  it  be- 
came the  burial  place  of  other  kings  and  nobles  The  history 
of  the  fair  of  Carman  in  the  Appendix  shows  how  the  first 
Aenach  Guba  developed  into  a  great  triennial  assembly  held  for 

J?»«ft*rof  many  centuiics.  The  great  fair  of  Tailti  had  a  similar  origin, 
as  we  learn  from  the  ancient  tract  on  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
places,  called  the  Dindsenchas.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  fair 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Tailtiu^  the  daugh- 
ter of  MaghmoVy  king  of  Spain,  and  the  wife  of  Eochad  Garbh^ 
son  of  Duach  Teimin,  by  whom  Duma  na  n- Gaily  the  mound 
or  tomb  of  the  foreigners,  at  Tara  was  built.  She  requested 
her  husband  to  have  a  fair  instituted  in  her  name,  and  held 
at  her  grave.  When  she  died  her  Guba  was  sung,  and  the 
Nosadj  or  the  rites  and  games,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

The  reason  they  used  to  make  the  Cuttfch  Fvait  was  for  the  good  of  the  souls 
of  their  friends,  for  it  was  a  tradition  among  the  Gentiles  that  the  soul  for 
which  the  Cuitech  Fmii'.  was  not  made  should  spend  one  hundred  years  in 
hell.— Boo^  of  Bal/ymote,  R.I.A.,  fol.  241,  a.a. 

*•*  Pueu)  oil  Fair  of  TaM.^Book  of  Lecan^  f.  258. 
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were  celebrated  by  her  foster  son,  Lugad,  son  of  Seal  Bulb, 
This  fair,  though  instituted  in  pagan  times,  beyond  the  reach 
of  real  chronology,  was  celebrated  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August  each  year,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  and  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  according 
to  another."*     During  pasran  times   Tailte,  like  the  sites  o(  Taiui dnring 

*    °  ,  pagan  times 

all  the  other  celebrated  fairs,  was  the  cemetery  of  kings,  queens, » royai  ce- 
and  nobles.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  a  new  mound 
was  always  erected  for  each  king,  or  whether  the  urns  of 
several  kings  were  placed  in  the  same  tomb.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
are  told  in  all  descriptions  of  celebrated  cemeteries,  that  the  fair 
ground  was  covered  with  numerous  mounds,  the  graves  of 
kings.**'    The  periodic  celebration  of  great  fairs  on  the  sites  of 

***  According  to  the  Dindsenchas,  the  fair  of  Tailte  was  instituted  8500 
years  b.c.  According  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.n.  8870.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dindstnchas,  the  last  fair  was  the  black  fair  of  Donchadh,  the 
son  of  Fland  ISinna],  son  of  Mctelstchlann^  who  died  ad.  942.  According 
to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  it  was  celebrated  down  to  the  time  of 
Koderick  O'Connor,  the  last  king  of  Eriu.  Of  course  these  dates  are  only  of 
Talue  as  indicating  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fair. 

*•'  •*  The  chiefs  of  UlBter,  before  Conchohar^  were  buried  at  TaUti^  namely, 
Ollamh  FotlOf  and  seven  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  others  of  the  chiefs 
of  Ulster.  The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Danand^  with  the  exception  of  seven 
(who  were  buried  at  Tailt€)y  were  buried  at  Brugh,  namely,  Lug,  Oc^  the  son 
of  OUoman,  Oyma^  (Jairprtt  the  son  of  Etain  (the  poeteM),  Etain  herself,  and 
the  Dayda  and  his  three  sons  (namely,  Aedhy  OenguSy  and  CermaU\  and  many 
more  besides  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Danandj  Firlolgs,  and  others.  The  kings  of 
the  province  of  Galian  [Leinster,  were  buried]  in  Aenach  Ailln,  The  kings  of 
Munster  at  Aenach  Cuile,  at  Aenach  Colman,  and  Fechi.  The  Cland  Dtdad 
at  Temair  Eritui,    The  kings  of  Connaught  in  Cruachan^  ut  diximus**. 

*'  Fifty  Cnocs  at  each  Atnach  of  those ; 
Fif ly  Cnocf  at  Aenach  Crua*:han ; 
Fifty  Cnocs  at  Aenach  Tailte ; 
And  fifty  Cnocs  in  the  Aenach  of  the  Brugh**, 

"  Those  are  the  three  cemeteries  of  the  Idols, 
The  cemetery  of  Tailt€  to  be  chosen, 
'J  he  cemetery  of  Cruachan^  ever  pure, 
And  the  cemetery  of  the  Brugh. 

**  The  Cnocs  which  are  in  the  Aenach  [of  Cruachan'] 
There  are  under  them  heroes  and  queens, 
And  poets,  and  banquet  distributors, 
And  pure,  elegant  women. 
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many  of  the  most  celebrated  pagan  cemeteries,  during  several 
centuries  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
vivid  traditions,  preserved  even  to  our  own  day  in  topographical 
names  and  popular  legends,  of  the  founders  of  each  Aeneeh 
Guba,  and  of  the  successive  kings  and  warriors  buried  in  the 
cemeteries  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  real  chronology,  is  to 
my  mind  strong  evidence  that  the  great  tumuli  on  the  Boyne, 
and  in  other  places,  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  heroic  poems 
and  tales  preserved  in  our  manuscripts,  and  are  not  pre-historic 
Irish  tradi-  in  the  scnsc  of  being  out^de  the  traditions  of  the  country.     If 

tlonscon-  ^  ,  ,  ,  "' 

nected  with  we  Compare  those  traditions,  confused  as  they  necessarily  must  be, 

topogTHphjr  *■  ,  ,      , 

ofthe coon-  toth  from  their  gi-eat  antiquity  and  the  fragmentary  character 
of  the  literature  in  which  they  are  preserved,  with  those  ofthe 
Greek  or  Roman  heroic  times,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  while,  on  the  whole,  chey  are  as  full  and  as  consistent  as 
the  latter,  they  are  perhaps  in  a  topographical  sense  more  de- 
finite. The  marked  characteristic  indeed  of  Irish  legendary 
history  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  ancient  topography  of  Ireland.  In  this  respect  Irish  legends 
offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  British,  Norse,  or  Germanic  ones, 
which  may  be  described  as  nomadic  and  without  any  fixed 
habitat  in  the  soil.  This  objection  may,  no  doubt,  be  raised 
to  the  historic  character  ofthe  Irish  tumuli,  that  while  those  of 
the  Boyne  and  some  others  in  Meath  are  of  great  size,  and  the 
stones  forming  the  Dumai  or  chambers,  and  the  passages  to 
them,  often  incised  with  peculiar  ornaments  and  figures,  the 
monuments  of  Relig  na  High  at  Cruachan,  and  of  many  other 
cemeteries,  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  yet  according 
to  tradition  there  was  not  much  difference  in  point  of  time  be- 
tween the  use  of  those  cemeteries  as  burial  places:  indeed 
Aeneeh  an  Bruga  on  the  Boyne  and  Aeneeh  Cruaehain  in 
Connaught  must  have  been  used  contemporaneously.  Perhaps 
the  greater  size  and  splendour  of  the  graves  of  the  Boyne,  and 
other  monuments  of  a  like  character  in  Meath,  are  character- 

"  The  true  UltoniaDS  before  Conchobar 
Were  always  buried  in  Tailt^ 
Until  the  death  of  that  triumphant  man, 
With  whom  their  glory  passed  away  for  ever" 
l>('ath  ol'  Athi  or  Dathi  and  his  burial.     Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  38,  col.  i. 
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istic  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  race,  by  whom,  according  to 
tradition,  they  were  principally  erected. 

From  the  ancient  laws  and  other  sources  we  have  direct  evi-  ""> v"°*^, 

111       •I'll  1  ®'  ****  *•* 

dence  that  the  ntual  of  the  dead  varied  with  the  rank,  sex,  and  "[^^^  jf^^ 

,  the  nnk, 

occupation  of  the  deceased,  and  that  it  was  more  splendid  and  "^  ^^^ 
elaborate  in  the  case  of  great  men,  as  is  shown  by  the  monuments 
erected  over  the  graves.  The  following  passage  from  the  tale  of 
the  battle  oiMagh  Tuired  establishes  beyond  question  this  fact: 

*'  Each  man  of  them  then  buried  his  own  comrade  and  friend, 
his  companion,  and  his  mate,  and  his  fellow  pupil ;  and  they 
made  /)umai  upon  their  Daighdaine^  or  nobles,  and  Leaca  upon 
their  Laechra,  or  heroes,  and  Fearta  upon  their  Feneda^  or 
warriors,  and  Cnoca  upon  their  Curada^  or  champions".*^ 

In  this  passage  we  get  the  names  of  some  of  the  monuments  Ntman  of 

f^   ^        T1/.1  •  T«i  AIT  1  "I  moaumeiita 

of  the  dead  of  the  ancient  Irish.     Adding  the  others  not  men-  of  the  dead : 
tioned,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  each  kind  of  monument 
in  the  following  order : — the  Derc^  the  Fert,  the  Liac  or  Zic, 
and  the  Leachty  the  Uum,  the  Cnoc,  and  the  Cam. 

The  Derc  was  a  hollow,  a  pit,  or  hole,  dug  in  the  ground,  in  the  dtc; 
fact,  a  simple  grave.**'  The  word  is  cognate  with  Dergud^ 
frequently  used  in  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  sense  of  a  bed. 
When  the  Derc  was  shallow,  it  was  frequently  faced  inside 
with  dry  masonry,  and  covered  with  small  flags  like  a  sewer, 
upon  which  the  earth  was  then  laid.  When  the  body  was 
buried,  and  not  burned,  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  Derc^  with 
the  feet  towards  the  east  and  the  head  to  the  west. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  true  meaning  of  the  second 
term  in  the  above  list — the  Fert,  A  rectangular  chamber,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  upright  stones,  on  the  top  of  which  were 
laid  horizontally  other  flags  erected  over  a  Derc^  is  usually 
called  a  Fert}''^    Such  a  naked  stone  chamber  was,  however, 

«»  First  Battle  of  Magh  Tuired,  MS.  T.  C.  D.,  H.  2.  17.  p.  91.  See  Addenda 
for  a  list  of  monuments  mentioned  in  tiiis  tract. 

^•>  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuired,  HarUian  MSS.,  Brit  Mas.  5280, 
0'Curry*8  copy.    See  Addenda  for  the  passage. 

*^^  **  St.  Senan  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Jnis  Carthaighy  at  the  n3rth-we8t  side  of  Teampall  A/utre,  where  the 
Feart  is,  whicli  is  called  Derc  Senaiu*\  Vita  Senani,  Mr.  0*Looney's  MS.; 
p.  5S,  tup. 
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tb6  Fert ;  movc  c ^rrcctlj  cillod  an  Indeilb  Cloichf  the  .term  Fert  being 
applied  to  a  ridge  or  embankment,  a  mound  or  artificial 
eminence  at  a  fair  or  other  place  of  assembly,"'  and  a  wall 
or  earthen  rampart  around  a  camp,  a  house,  or  a  church.  The 
term  Fert  might  therefore  be  applied  to  the  kind  of  monu- 
ment referred  to  in  the  following  passage  from  a  work  of  Dr. 
Keating:  '*  The  second  mode  [ot  burial]  was  to  bury  the  dead 
under  ground,  and  to  raise  small  Ratlia  of  the  Claidt^^* 
around  them,  and  not  to  have  a  Liag  (flag-stone)  or  a  Leacht 
{i.e.  a  stone  monument)  over  them ;  and  there  are  three  other 
classes  who  arc  usually  buried  in  those  small  RaihSj  namely 
Ao8  Ealadna  [men  of  science],  women,  and  children'.  He 
goes  on  to  say :  **  There  are  two  other  modes  in  which  such 
persons  were  buried  in  Eiru  in  addition  to  that  just  mentioned, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  stanza : 

**  A  Fert  of  one  door  for  a  man  of  science, 
A  Fert  of  two  doora  upon  a  woman, 
A  Fert  with  doors  also 
Upon  boys,  upon  maidens. 
Cnocs  (mounds)  upon  distinguished  foreigners, 
And  Murs  upon  [those  who  died  of]  great  plaguesi".^^^ 

The  Ferts  here  spoken  of  could  scarcely  be  mere  mounds 
of  earth;  they  must  have  been  rather  small  chambers  of 
stones  or  flags,  such  as  the  structures  sometimes  called  Ferts^ 
which  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Keating 
describes  the  first  mode  of  burial  in  Ireland  as  follows :  "  They 
used  to  make  a  Fert  in  the  earth  corresponding  in  length 
and  breadth  with  the  corpse ;  they  then  deposited  the  corpse 
therein,  with  the  soles  of  his  feet  turned  to  the  east,  and  the 

•'*  E.y,  Ferta  na  n-ingen^  or  the  mound  of  the  maidens  at  Tara;  and  Fert 
Maigin  n6  Aonaig,  the  mound  uf  the  sanctuary  or  fair  of  the  Laws.  MSS. 
H.  8. 18,  p.  318,  b. ;  Book  of  Lecan^  182,  a  The  Fert  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  clearly  a  mound  of  earth  piled  over  the  JJerc  or  grave. 

"  I  shall  die  of  that,  said  she,  and  I  shall  go  with  you  to-morrow  upon  the 
Magh  (plain),  in  order  that  you  may  plant  my  Lia  and  dig  my  Fert.  And 
it  was  so  done,  and  hence  Lia  n-Otham'\—Book  o/Lecun,  foL  261  b.b. 

^^*  That  IS,  the  earth  and  other  stuff  which  was  dug  out  of  the  graves,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Raths  here  spoken  of  were  small  mounds  formed  of  the 
earth  dug  out  of  the  grave,  just  as  is  done  in  making  graves  at  the  present  day. 

»73  jy,"  ^,y  gaiihe  an  Bhais^  MS.  cU.  The^e  lines  as  given  by  Keating  are 
manifestly  incomplete ;  there  should  be  two  lines  more  to  make  a  couplet  of 
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crown  of  the  head  to  the  west;  and  put  a  Cam  of  stones 
over  it,  which  was  called  a  Leachi^  such  as  the  Feri  of  J/ao- 
thagan  in  Ui  FathacK\ 

Among  the  superstitious  practices  prohibited  in  the  Anglo-  the  /v*r<  of 
Saxon  laws  of  Canute  is  one  called  Fyhrt,^*  which  Mr.i*w; 
Thorpe,  the  editor,  regrets  his  inability  to  explain.  Could 
this  word  be  the  same  as  the  Irish  Fert,  and  mean  a  grave? 
The  prohibition  in  the  Saxon  laws  may  have  referred,  there- 
fore, to  the  use  of  some  part  of  the  pagan  ritual  of  the  dead 
connected  with  this  particular  kind  of  grave,  or  to  visits  paid 
to  it  at  night  to  conjure  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  I  am  strength- 
ened in  this  explanation  of  the  word  by  finding  a  similar  pro- 
hibition in  the  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Piicsts,*^'^  which 
applied  to  the  same  district,  where  the  officer  called  a  Ferdin- 
gus  or  "  Ferthingman"  existed.  The  latter  word  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  almost  pure  Irish,  and,  did  space  admit  of  it,  I 
might  give  many  examples  of  names  from  early  Norman  char* 
ters  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  same  ground,  which, 
if  not  Irish,  are  those  of  a  people  who  spoke  the  same,  or  a 
very  closely  related  tongue. 

The  word  Leacht  seems  to  have  been  a  general  term  applied  ui«  umm, 
to  stone  sepulchral  monuments  consisting  either  of  imfashioned 
stones  of  every  size  piled  up  over  a  simple  grave,  or  over  an 
Indeilb  cloich  or  stone  chamber,   or  of  a  number  of  large 

eight  lines  They  occur  in  a  complete  form  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  (£.  268, 
a.  b.),  but  they  differ  somewhat  Irom  Heating's  text.  Thus,  according  to 
the  latter,  the  Ftrt  of  boys  and  maidens  has  doors,  but  according  to  the 
Book  of  Lecan, 

*'  A  Fert  without  doors,  without  Trennai 

For  boys  and  for  maidens". 
The  missing  lines,  which  are  the  lifth  and  sixth,  are  interesting: 

"  A  token  of  pillar  stones  {Cairti)  upon  widowers 
To  keep  their  burial  place  of  the  dead'*. 
"*  (Secular  Laws).  **  6.  And  we  earnestly  forbid  any  heathenism  ;  hea- 
thenism is,  that  men  worship  idols;  that  is,  that  they  worship  heathen  gods, 
and  the  sun  or  the  moon,  tire  or  rivers,  water  wells  cr  stones,  or  forest  trees 
of  any  kind;  or  love  witchcraft,  or  promote  wiorMwork  in  anywise;  or  by 
blot  or  by  Fyhrt;  or  perform  anything  pertaining  to  such  illusions'*. 

*'*  (Laws  of  Kortliumbrian  PritUp).  **  48.  If  any  one  be  found  that  shall 
henceforth  practise  any  heatlunstnp.  either  by  sacrifice  or  by  Fyhrt^oxin  any 
way  love  witchcrait  or  worship  idols,  if  he  be  a  k.ng's  Thane  let  him  pay  X 
half  marks;  half  to  Christ,  half  to  the  king". 
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upright  flags  upon  which  was  placed  a  great  block  of  stone, 
and  Leae    The  latter  kind  of  Leacht  is  the  monument  popularly  known 

or  Liaec;  ,  . 

as  a  **  Cromlech".  A  simple  flag  marking  a  grave  was  called 
a  Leac  or  Liacc  (plural  Leaca).  When  a  number  of  persons 
were  buried  beside  each  other,  their  Leaca  were  placed  in  a 
circle  around  the  graves.'"  Similar  circles  of  Lpaca  or 
upright  flags  were  put  around  the  Leachta  formed  of  piles  of 
stones.  Pillar  stones  or  Cairti  were  also  used  to  mark  graves, 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  dead  person  was  cut  in  Ogam 
upon  them.  The  word  Leacht  occurs  frequently  in  topo- 
graphical names,  as  for  instance  in  Tamleaclit^  modernized  in 
one  case  to  Tallaght,  a  place  near  Dublin,  but  imchanged  in 
Tamlacht  O'Crilhj  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  Tamleacht 
may  be  translated  as  the  Leacht  of  plague,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  consisted  of  several  graves  marked  by  a  head  and  a  foot 
stone,  or  covered  over  by  a  Mur  cloiche  or  stone  J/ar,  and, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  them  in  tlic  same  place,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  Leaca.  The  sepulchral  monument 
called  a  AMr^  consisted  of  a  block  of  dry  masonry  of  not  less 
than  two  feet  in  height  which  covered  the  whole  grave. 
When  stones  could  not  be  readily  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  make  a  Afiir  cloiche  or  stone  Mur,  a  similar  block  or 
wall  was  built  of  square  sods  called  Dartaire,  According  to 
the  stanza  quoted  above,  Murs  marked  the  graves  of  those 
who  died  of  pestilential  diseases.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
in  the  years  1^47  and  1848  the  graves  of  some  of  those  who 
died  of  the  famine  fever  were  covered  by  Mars,  as  an  indica- 

"*  ^'FtrcUf  an  exile  who  was  in  exile  with  Ailillf  heard  this:  he  went  to 
fight  Cuchulaind;  thirteen  men  besides  were  his  company.  Cuchulaind  kiWed 
them,  and  also  Fercu,  at  CingU^  Their  thirteen  Leaca  are  there". — 7am  B6 
Chuailgne  in  Book  of  Leimter,  fol.  55,  b.  col.  1.  Dr.  Keating  seems  to  have 
recognized  a  distinction  between  the  Lia  or  Liac  and  the  Leacht,  for  he  says: 
"Another  mode  in  which  they  used  to  be  buried,  ie,  with  a  Lia  and  a 
Leacht,  and  numerous  are  those  graves  in  £riu*\  Op,  cit.  They  are  also  dis- 
tinguished in  the  following  passage  from  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne:  "An  illus- 
trious champion  went  next  day,  Ualad  was  his  name,  he  took  a  great  stone 
with  him  to  try  to  cross  the  water ;  the  flood  drove  him  back.  With  his  flag 
upon  his  belly,  his  Leacht  and  his  Lia  is  [are]  upon  the  road  at  Conglaia,  t.e. 
Lia  Ualand  is  its  name". — Vellum  MS.  Leb.  na  h-  Uidhri,  p.  G5,  col.  1.  See 
al$o  poem  of  Oisin,  post,  p.  cccxli. 
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tion  that  such  graves  should  not  be  opened  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  certain  time, — understood  to  be  three  years  at  the 
period  in  question.  The  term  Mur  occurs  in  some  of  the 
oldest  tales,  sometimes  applied  to  a  sepulchral  monument,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  grave  of  Tailtiu,  wife  of  Eochad  MacErc^  a 
Firbolg  king  or  deity,  and  in  whose  honour  the  Aenach  or 
Fair  of  Tailti  was  instituted,*^'  and  sometimes  to  a  simple 
mound  or  platform  like  the  Mur^  which  was  erected  for  2Va, 
wife  of  Eremon^  son  of  Milesius,  to  view  the  surrounding 
country,  and  from  which  Teamur  or  Teamair,  now  Tara,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  A  rd  Righ  Erind,  or  paramount  king 
of  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  been  derived. 

As  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Slavonians  practised   human  HnmtB  sa- 
sacrifice,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Irish  had  not  a  custom 
which  seems  to  have  been  universal  among  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean branches   of  the   Aryans. 

We  have  seen  from  the  passages  quoted  above,  that  some 
traces  of  the  slaying  of  hostages  and  animals  have  survived. 
Of  direct  sacrifice,  unconnected  with  funeral  rites,  O'Curry 
tells  us  he  found  no  trace  in  Irish  records,  but  that  he  found 
one  case  of  the  kind  among  the  Britons.  The  case  to  which  ^««f"d  of 
he  refers  in  his  Lectures,*'*  is  to  be  found  in  Nennius.  Gor- 
tigem  having  failed  to  erect  a  Dun^  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  for  the  purpose  having  been  carried  away  by  su- 
pernatural agency,  has  recourse  to  his  druids,  who  lidvise  him 
to  seek  a  boy  who  had  no  father,  and  having  found  him,  to  slay 
him  and  sprinkle  his  blood  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Dun. 
A  similar  druidical  rite  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Irish 
tale  of  the  "  Courtship  of  Becuma^\  in  the  visit  of  Conn  Cgrfiimiiar 
Cathach  to  Tir  Taimgire.^^  Indeed  the  analogy  of  the  cwm  and 
British  and  Irish  legends  is  so  complete  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  connected  with  religious  sacrifices,  prac- 
tised in  early  times  by  all  Aryan  peoples,  like  that  of  Iphi- 
genia  by  the  Greeks  when  proceeding  to  the  Trojan  war. 
JBecuma  Cnea  gelj  or  Becuma  of  the  **  fair  body",  wife  of  a 

»''  Poem  on  Fair  of  TaiU^  MS.  Book  of  Lecan,  R.I.A.,  f.  258. 

«•  VoL  I.  p.  222. 

»'»  VeUum  MS.  Book  of  Ftrmoy,  RI.A.,  f.  89,  a.  a. 
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Legend  of  celebrated  Tuatha  De  Danann  personage,  Labrad  of  the 
Betuma,  «» quick-hand-at-sword",  having  committed  adultery  with  Gaiar^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  is  condemned  by  the 
latter  to  be  burnt  or  banished.  His  council  having  recom- 
mended the  more  lenient  alternative,  Becuma  is  placed  in 
a  boat  and  sent  adrift  alone  on  the  sea.  She  succeeds,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  the  Hill  of  Howth,  where  she  finds  the 
monarch  of  Eriu,  Conn  of  the  *'  Hundred  Rattles  '*,  in  great 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  Eithne^  who  had  recently  died. 
Assuming  the  name  of  Deilbh  Caemh,  or  **  the  comely  form", 
and  representing  herself  as  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Morgan^ 
a  British  prince,  she  induces  Con7i  to  marry  her.***^  During  her 
first  year's  residence  at  Tara  a  blight  comes  on  the  country, 
and  there  is  dearth  of  corn  and  milk.  The  druids,  on  being 
consulted,  assign  as  the  cause  of  the  blight  the  crime  of  Conn's 
wife,  and  that  it  could  only  be  removed  by  slaying  the  son  of 
an  undefiled  couple,  or  in  other  words  the  son  of  a  virgin  wife, 
and  sprinkling  his  blood  on  the  doorposts  and  land  of  Tara. 
Conn  accordingly  goes  in  search  of  such  a  youth,  and  after 
wandering  over  the  sea,  he  comes  to  an  island  where  he  finds 
one.  By  false  representations  he  induces  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland,  and  his  parents  to  sanction  his  journey.  As 
the  youth  is  about  to  be  slain,  a  cow  with  two  bellies,  followed 
by  the  mother  of  the  boy  wailing,  appears  on  the  scene.  The 
woman  recommends  that  the  cow  should  be  killed  instead  of 
the  boy,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  doorposts  of  Tara, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  similarity  between  the  British  and  Irish  legends  is  very 
singular.  In  the  British  legend  the  boy  Ambrose,  whoso 
blood  was  to  consecrate  Gortigerns  Dun^  asks  the  druids  what 
was  beneath  the  floor  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  the 
Dun,  They  confess  their  ignorance.  Whereupon  tiie  boy 
tells  them  that  a  lake  was  there.  On  digging  up  the  ground 
the  lake  is  found.  The  questioning  proceeds,  and  two  chests 
are  brought  up,  and  a  sailcloth  which  was  between  them.   This 

**®  A  somewhat  dmilar  storj  is  told  of  Cenethryth^  wife  of  Ojffa^  Kinu  of 
Morcia.  Thi^t  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Frank,  having  committed  some 
atrocious  crime,  was,  according  to  tradition,  sent  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  imd 
having  been  found  bj  the  jouthful  Offa  he  was  induced  to  make  her  his  vtife. 
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on  being  opened  out  is  found  to  contain  two  maggots  asleep, 
a  white  and  a  redone.  The  maggots,  on  awaking,  attack  each 
other,  the  white  one  being  defeated  and  driven  into  the  lake. 
Ambrose  tells  the  druids  that  the  lake  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  sailcloth  the  kingdom  of  Gortigem,  the 
red  maggot  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  white  that  of  the 
Britons,  who  were  to  be  eventually  defeated. 

In  the  Irish  legend  the  woman  asks  the  dmids  to  explain 
the  two  bellies  of  the  cow,  which  they  are  unable  to  do.  She 
accordingly  tells  them  to  cut  open  the  bellies  when  they  should 
have  killed  the  cow,  and  that  in  one  of  them  they  would  find 
a  one-legged  bird,  and  in  the  other  a  twelve-legged  one. 
When  the  birds  are  taken  out,  they  fight  until  the  one-legged 
bird  conquers  the  twelve-legged  one.  The  woman  then  tells 
that  the  fonner  represented  her  son,  and  the  latter  the  druids. 
To  complete  the  parallel  between  the  two  legends,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Gortigem  are  supposed  to  be  mainly  due  to  his  having 
married  his  own  daughter.*®* 

A  Cnoc  or  hill  was,  as  the  name  implies,  a  rounded  hill  or^«  ^<^» 
sugar  loaf  mound ;  while  the  Duma^  or  true  tumulus,  seems  to 
have  been  a  similar  kind  of  mound  or  hill  having  a  chamber 
or  Dum  (cf  Lat  domus)  containing  the  ashes  or  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  or  under  it. 

The  Cam  was  a  mere  pile  or  heap  of  stones,  generally  made  ***•  ^"^' 
over  a  grave,  but  sometimes  having  no  immediate  connection 
with  one.  The  following  passage  from  the  ancient  tale  of  the 
Brudin  Da  Derga  contains  so  much  curious  information  about 
the  manner  of  making  a  Carn^  and  about  one  at  least  of  the 
objects  of  it,  that  I  shall  give  it  here  in  full. 

*'  The  Dihergaih  (or  plunderers)  started  from  the  coast  of 
Fuihthirhe^  and  each  man  took  with  him  a  stone  to  make  a  Carn^ 
for  such  was  the  custom  of  the  Fiatts  when  going  to  make  a 
plunder  or  a  general  battle.  It  was  a  pillar  stone  they  planted 
when  going  to  give  a  general  battle,  and  it  was  a  Carn  they 
made  when  going  to  make  a  plunder.  It  was  a  Car?i  they 
made  this  time,  because  it  was  [to  be]  a  plundei:;  [and  it  was 
made]  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  so  that  they  would  not  be 

^'^  See  Addenda  for  another  reference;  to  human  Bucnfice. 
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heard  or  seen  from  the  house.     The  two  purposes,  then,  for 

which  they  made  the  Cam  [were],  namely,  because  Dibergs 

were  accustomed  to  make  Cams^  and  In  order  that  they  may 

use  of  Cam  know  their  losses  at  the  Brudin.     Every  man  who  survived 

number  of   uscd  to  take  awav  his  stone  out  of  the  Ccvm ;  and  the  stones  of 

those  #leln  . 

those  who  were  slain  there  remained — this  is  how  they  used  to 
ascertain  their  losses.  And  it  is  what  is  stated  by  the  learned 
in  history  that  it  was  a  man  for  every  stone  in  Carn  Leca  that 
fell  of  the  Diberg  at  the  Brudin^  and  this  is  the  Cam  called 
Leca  in  Vi  CellcC*. 

"  Every  one  of  them  who  escaped  from  the  Brund  went  to 
the  Cam  which  they  had  made  the  preceding  night,  and  they 
brought  a  stone  for  every  living  wounded  man  out  of  it,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  who  were  slain  at  the  Brudin  was  a  man 
to  each  stone  that  is  in  Carn  Leca'\^^ 

In  this  passage  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  Cam^ 

though  erected  to  commemorate  the  slain  in  a  battle,  was  not 

Instances  of  ncccssarily  erected  over  their  graves.    In  the  following  instances 

over  corpse  from  the  aucicut  talc  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Tuired^  the  Carn 

*  was  erected  either  over  a  grave  in  which  the  w^hole  body  or 

the  head  of  the  warrior  was  buried.     At  the  end  of  the  first 

day*s  fight,  during  which  one  warrior  distinguished  himself 

particularly  by  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight  until  he  was 

slain,  when  Eochad^  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  told  his  people  of 

the  achievements  of  the  single  warrior,  "  they  then  brought  a 

stone,  each  man  of  them,  to  the  well,  and  they  raised  a  great 

•*•  Vellum  MS.  Ltbor  na  A-  Uidhriy  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  p.  86,  coL  2. 
The  following  are  additional  examples  of  the  manner  of  making  a  Canu 

•*  Carn  Mail  in  Magh  Uladh,  why  so  [called  ?  Answer,  or  [it  is  called]  Carn 
Ltigdachf  i.e.  Lugadh  Mai,  who  was  banished  out  of  Ireland,  [and  who  camel 
with  the  companies  of  seven  ships  from  Alba  into  Ireland  again  [together^ 
with  the  great  military  adventurers  of  Alba;  and  they  gave  battle  to  the 
Ultonians  and  routed  them  before  them.  A  stone  was  brought  by  every  man 
who  came  into  the  battle  with  Lugadh;  and  it  was  of  them  the  Carnd  was 
made ;  and  it  was  upon  this  Carnd  Lugadh  was  while  the  battle  was  being 
fought.  Hence  it  was  called  Carnd  Lugaidh,  and  Carn  MaiC*, — Dindsenchas 
of  Carn  Mail^  Book  o/Lecan^  fol.  25,  a  b.  bottom. 

**  Carn  Furbaide  acus  EUhne Lugadh  went  to  be  re- 
venged of  Furbaidtt  and  killed  him  on  the  summit  of  SUabh  UilUn,  and  he, 
made  his  Cam  there,  t.e.  a  stone  by  every  man  who  was  with  Lugadh"^,  etc. 
Book  of  Ltcan^  fol.  252,  a.a. 
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Cam  over  him,  and  that  is  called  Cam  an  aen  fir^  or  the  *One 

Man's  Cam\  to  this  day"."*    At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  *ndoT«r  the 

,  ,  he«di  of 

fight,  we  are  told  that,  **  when  night  approached,  the  Firbolgs  ^09»  ain. 
were  routed  beyond  their  lines  of  battle :  each  man  of  them 
carried  with  him,  however,  a  stone  and  the  head  of  a  man,  in 
the  presence  of  their  king,  Eocluid'*,  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day's  fight,  **  adber  the  fall  of  the  battle  champion,  Cirb,  the 
Firbolgs  retreated  to  their  encampments,  but  the  Tltatlia  Di 
Danand  did  not  pursue  them  beyond  their  lines  of  battle. 
Each  man  of  them  carried  with  him  a  head  and  a  pillar  stone, 
and  the  head  of  Cirb  among  the  rest,  and  they  buried  it  in 
Cam  Cinn  Cirb,  or  the  «  Cam  of  Cirb'a  head'  ".*" 

These  two  last  passages  seem  to  show  that  one  use  of  a  Cam 
was  probably  to  protect  the  heads  of  fallen  warriors.     It  was  Ciutoni  er 

,  ,     cutting  off 

the  custom  of  the  pasan  Irish  to  cut  oflF  the  head  of  those  slain  J>e«d«  of 

,  ,  .  those  aUlD ; 

by  them  in  battle,  and  carry  it  off  as  a  trophy  of  victory.*"  The 
brain  was  sometimes  taken  out  and  mixed  with  earth,  to  form 
a  Taihlum  or  missive  ball,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  told  in  the 
Lectures.  No  doubt  in  early  times  the  skull  was  used  as  a 
drinking  cup,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  other  northern 
nations  of  Europe.     When  the  retreatinsf  friends  of  a  fallen  cam  used  to 

.  .  •  .  protect 

warrior  succeeded  in  cuttin^r  off  his  head  before  his  enemies  bewit  of 

...  .       .  ilein  ftrom 

could  secure  it,  and  in  piling  a  Cam  of  stones  over  it,  it  was*>«in«<«'- 
saved  from  being  a  trophy,  for,  independent  of  the  difiiculty  of  *«>phiefc 
removing  the  stones  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  the  Cam  was 
regarded  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  remains  of  the  fallen  warriors, 
which  should  not  be  violated  without  dishonour,  and  besides. 


*»«  Ma  T.C.  D.,  H.  2.  17.  p.  91. 

*«'  Ibid, 

'^^  One  of  the  three  royal  houaee  at  Emain  Mocha,  the  leat  of  tlie 
Ultonian  kings,  was  called  the  Crae6  derg,  or  ^*  B^  Brauch",  or  "  Cro-derg*\ 
blood  red,  because  the  trophies  of  the  heroes  o^EInaDia,  i.e.  the  heads  and 
tongues  of  the  slain,  were  kept  there.  See  Book  of  Leimter,  U.  2.  18. 
T.C.D.,  f.  69,  b.b.,  and  Lecturis,  voL  I.  p.  S32.  The  Scandinavians,  like  the 
Huns  and  Sclavonians,  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  slain  enemies  and  fastened 
them  to  their  stirrup  leathers,  even  so  late  aa  the  eleventh  century.  Haraids 
Saga  hdrfagra^  c.  22  j  Hiimskringla  Olafe  Saga  TrygvoM.^  c.  95;  Biamar 
Saga  Budoelak,  n.  67 ;  Foatbratra  Saga,  A.  c.  18.  See  also  Weinhold, 
Alt.  nord.  Lelten.f  310. 

INT.  22* 
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The  Cam.    there  was  no   doubt  a  religious  prejudice  against  disturbing 
a  grave,  a  Cam^  or  other  sepulchral  mounment,  once  made.*" 

•85  t<  xhere  is  a  passage  in  the  fragment  of  the  Tain  Bd  Chuailgne  in  the 
Lebor  na  h-Uidhri^  which  illustrates,  among  several  other  customs  of  tho 
ancient  Irish,  the  pmctice  of  cutting  ofif  the  heads  of  the  slain  warriors  at 
trophies  of  victory.  When  Cuchuhind  went  out  to  boast  before  Me€&  and 
her  women,  we  are  told  that  **  he  then  put  on  his  Diallait  Oenaig^  or 
assembly  cloak*'.  He  wore  two  coverings  on  that  day,  namely,  a  beautifnl, 
well-fitting,  bright  crimson,  bordered,  five  folding  Fuan.  A  white  brooch  of 
bright  silver,  inlaid  with  burnished  gold,  was  on  his  fair  white  bosom ;  [^it 
was]  bright,  like  a  flashing  luminous  lamp,  so  that  the  people  could  not  look 
upon  it,  owing  to  its  splendour  and  brilliancy.  A  Cliabh  Inar^  or  jerkin  of 
silken  cloth,  [fitting  close]  to  hio  fkin,  covered  him  down  to  the  top  of  his 
Berbrocc^  or  apron,  of  champion's  brown  red  kingly  silk.  A  brownish  red 
shield,  with  a  Coicroth  of  gold  and  a  rim  of  Ftndruinne  upon  him.  A  gold- 
hiltod  long  swonl,  with  trappings  of  red  gold  in  full  array  of  combat  upon  his 
girdle.  A  long  green  edged  Gat,  and  aUo  a  woun  dful  Faga  of  battle,  with 
rivets  of  gold,  and  inlaid  with  gold,  [were]  in  his  chariot.  He  carried  nine 
heads  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  ten  heads  in  the  other  hand,  and  he  used  to 
shake  them  out  defiantly  towards  the  hosts.  These  were  CuchulairKta  night 
trophies.  It  was  then  the  [young]  women  of  (/onnaoght  were  raised  above 
the  companies  [i.e.  on  the  shields  and  shoulders  of  the  men] ;  and  the  wives 
of  the  men  repaired  thither  to  behold  the  form  of  Cuchulaind.  Medb,  how- 
ever, covered  her  face,  and  did  not  attempt  to  look  at  his  features,  but  con- 
cealed herself  luder  the  Dam  Dabach,  or  concavity  of  a  great  shield,  through 
fear  of  Cuchulaind,    It  was  on  that  occasion  Dubthach  Dael  Uladh  said : 

**  If  he  be  the  Riaitartha, 
Corpses  of  men  shall  be  of  him. 
There  shall  lie  mourning  around  Lisses: 
There  shall  be  imbecility  in  houses. 

There  shall  be  pillar  stones  in  Lechts: 
There  shall  be  a  carnage  of  royal  beeves. 
Not  well  shall  they  fight  the  battle 
In  the  field  with  the  Noenenach 

I  behold  the  form  of  valour — 

Eight  [nine]  heads  in  his  outstretched  hand. 

I  behold,  cut  off  in  their  cloth-shrouds, 

Ten  heads  [held  out  in  the  other  hand]  in  rapid  snccession. 

1  see  that  to  him  our  women  show  forth 

Their  countenances  over  the  heroes  of  valour : 

I  see  our  maidens  in  admiration  of  him. 

They  do  not  come  to  vindicate  the  fallen  braves".' 


£86  T&in  B6  Chuailgne,  L^bor  na  h-Uidkri,  p.  81.  coL  1.  RiattartKa  wnt  a  name  gIvM 
to  Cuchuiaind  by  Uie  people  of  Conoaught;  It  Blgnifies  the  gigantic  distorted,  and  refera  to  tha 
eurloQt  dUtvrtlon  and  ontawelllsg  of  Citehulaind  by  which  he  became  a  greai  gigantic  foni. 
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Althoucrh,  when  first  made,  the  size  of  a  Cam  indicated  the  stones  mb- 

.      .  .  sequently 

number  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  or  fight  which  was  the  occa-  •dded  to 
sion  of  its  being  raised,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  always 
continued  to  do  so,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  relatives,  ad- 
mirers, and  followers  of  the  slain  to  add  a  stone  to  such  piles 
whenever  they  passed  by  it.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the 
practice  of  '*  putting  a  stone  upon  the  dead  man's  grave**  was 
still  a  living  custom,  and  of  having  been  rebuked  once  for 
not  adding  a  stone  to  a  considerable  heap  which  covered  a 
grave  on  the  wayside,  said  to  have  been  that  of  one  of  the 
United  Irishmen  executed  there  in  1798.  In  this  case  the  heap 
of  stones  was  more  properly  a  Leaeht  than  a  Cam.  Such 
graves  are  usually  called  in  Irish  Leaeht  an  fhir  m/iairbh^  or 
the  dead  man's  LechU  Perhaps  this  custom  did  not  apply  to  the 
true  Cam. 
The  Cam  is  grenerally  mentioned  in  Irish  tales  in  connection  The  cwm 

°  •'  always  con- 

with  the  FirboloB  and  other  Hiberno-British  races.    In  all  then««»eiY»th 

I'll  •%       ^  *^  Fkrbolgt 

extracts  which  I  have  quoted  on  this  subject,  the  Cam  was 
invcuiably  erected  by  the  Firbotgs.  In  the  following  passage, 
taken  also  from  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredj  the 
Cam  of  the  Firbolga  is  directly  contrasted  with  the  LiaCf  or 
headstone  of  the  Fomorians.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  tale  tells  us  that  king  Eochad,  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
warriors,  having  ledb  the  field  in  search  of  water,  was  pursued 
by  the  sons  of  Nemidy  and  killed  On  the  strand  of  EochaiL 
The  sons  of  jNemid  also  fell  in  the  fight.  The  tale  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  **  his  men  raised  a  Cam  over  Eochad^  which  is 
called  Cam  Eochachj  or  Eochad^s  Cam^  to  this  day".'*'  And 
further  on  we  are  told  that  **  Leaca  mic  Neimhid^  or  the  grave- 
stones of  the  sons  of  Nemid^\  are  "  on  the  western  end  of  the 
8trand".*~ 

The  custom  of  burjring  a  dead  warrior  standing  upright,  ^^^^^u 

**'  Cam  Eochach  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  ac-  etX  ^  ^"°'* 
cording  to  the  Book  of  Ballymote.    See  also  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia  (Uel/s 
edition,  vol.  ii^  p.  176),  and  Trantadions  of  Ostiamc  Socieiy,  toL  t.,  p.  250. 

*"  Vellum  MS.,  H.  2.  17,  p.  91. 

as  deseribed  In  Um  **  Fight  of  FwiiadT  la  the  TAin  B6  CkuaitgM  (See  toL  11.  App.  p.  449). 
Cr.  Middle  High  German  RUe^  New  High  QermAn  RUit^  Old  Noree  RiH,  a  glaot  Noemmaok 
WM  one  of  the  name*  of  the  geddoM  of  war,  and  Is  prohably  connected  with  UrnnmOf  the  wUb 
of  Baldr^  Gothic  Nau|7()  Old  High  German  NtuuUL,  Anglo-Saxun  NoiSe. 

22^  B 
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Jfiried"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ornaments,  armour,  and  arms,  was  also  practised 
with  their  amonff  the  ancient  Irish,  according  to  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Keating.  The  only  authority  which  he  gives  for  this  cus- 
tom is  a  stanza  in  which  no  reference  is,  however,  made  to 
the  upright  position  of  the  corpse."'  No  example  of  such  a 
grave  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  discovered  in  Ireland.  What 
he  refers  to  was  not,  perhaps,  a  mode  of  burial,  but  the  crema- 
tion of  the  corpse ;  that  is,  the  corpse,  instead  of  being  laid  on 
the  pyre,  was  supported  in  an  erect  position,  or  on  horseback, 
and  the  pyre  built  up  about  it.  This  method  of  cremation 
was  practised  in  the  Baltic  provinces  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

^*  ''Another  mode  of  burial  which  they  had  in  Eriu  in  the  time  of  the 
pagans  was  to  bury  the  dead  standing,  and  to  make  up  Cams  of  earth  and 
stone  over  them  in  a  circular  form  all  round ;  and  to  bury  their  arms  with 
them.  It  was  in  this  way  many  of  the  nobles  of  Eriu  were  buried  in  ancient 
times,  and  moreover,  Moghad  Neid^  as  may  be  read  In  the  battle  of  Magk 
Tualaing^  by  Dtarg  Damhsa,  the  druid  who  made  this  Rann**, 

Before  giring  the  stanza  here  referred  to,  I  shall  give,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
face to  it,  a  short  passage  from  the  Battle  of  Magh  Leana  : 

[After  the  death  of  Afogh  Neid]  Eogan  sent  Dtarg  Damhsa  the  druid 
back  to  Magh  Siui/t  to  request  time  for  counsel  from  Conn.  When  the  druid 
reached  Cannes  camp,  he  begged  of  the  latter  to  allow  him  to  raise  a  Fert  for 
Mogh  Neid,  Conn  granted  that  permission.  He  [the  druid]  stood  over  the 
body  of  Mogh  Neid,  and  began  to  bewail  the  irresistible  force  that  had  been 
exerted  against  him.  He  said  that  Conn's  battalions  were  tualaing,  or 
mighty  over  the  nobles  of  Mumha  (Munster)  upon  that  plain ;  and  it  is  from 
that  word  the  name  Magh  Tualaing,  or  the  Plain  of  Might,  has  been  given  to 
it.  And  D«arg  Damhsa,  the  druid,  made  a  capacious  ypllow- sodded  Pert  for 
Mogh  Neid  on  the  plain,  and  he  buried  him  in  it  with  his  arms  and  with 
his  clothes,  and  with  his  armour ;  and  he  made  the  following  lay.  Battle 
of  Magh  LenOf  Mr.  OXooney*s  MS. : 

**  The  Fert  of  Mogha  is  on  Magh  Tualaing, 
With  his  lances  at  his  shoulders, 
With  his  coat  of  mail,  renowned  for  valour, 
With  his  helmet,  with  his  sword".     Op  ctt.,  p.  745. 

The  following  passage  also  alludes  to  the  custom  of  burying  the  arms  of  a 
warrior  with  himself : 

"  Cam  Feradach,  He  killed  Feradach  after  that  The  good  son  of 
Rocuirp ;  according  to  rule,  until  his  death,  he  brandished  his  arms,  which 
are  under  the  Duma  of  the  beautiful  Cam.  Fertidach  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Cam  Feradaig,  and  this  here  is  Feradach^s  Ftrt^. — Book  of  Lecan, 
f  ol.  240,  a.b. 
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When  the  burial  of  the  dead   succeeded    cremation,  the  The  A'n:*mii 
corpse  seems  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  grave  cloth,  as  we  findcioth. 
the  special  name  Rochull  for  it.^     This  name  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  consequently  the 
custom  may,  perhaps,  have  been  pre*Christian. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dbcuss  the  subject  of 
Ogamic  inscriptions  in  this  Introduction,  that  subject  not  hav* 
ing  been  at  all  treated  of  by  Professor  O'Curry  in  his  LectureSf 
1  cannot  help  saying  a  few  words  on  the  use  of  such  inscriptions 
in  connection  with  monuments  of  the  dead.  We  find  in  several  WHttng  th« 
of  oiir  oldest  tales,  that  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the  deceased  deeMMd 

.  ,        ,  pertoa  in 

in  Ogam  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  burial  rite.  Thus  when  ^/«Mpftrtof 
Fergus  brings  back  the  body  of  Etercomol^  slain  in  combat  by 
Cuehulaind^  we  are  told  that  they  dug  his  grave  or  Fert^ 
they  planted  his  Lia^  or  head-stone,  they  wrote  his  name  in 
Ogam^  and  they  made  his  Guba,'*^  It  does  not  appear  firom  this 
passage,  whether  the  Ogamic  inscription  was  cut  upon  the 
Jmcc  or  headstone,  or  on  a  twisf,  which  was  twisted  round  the  Ogamu  gn*- 
stone,  as  is  stated  in  another  place  in  the  Jam  Bo  Chuailane.  ^oo^  >» 

.  ^        pagftn  timet, 

In  the  vellum  manuscript  known  as  the  Book  of  Leinster^^^ 
there  is,  however,  mention  of  an   Ogam  in  connection  with  a  ^«t  ■one- 

...  tiniM  cut  on 

Lia  placed  over  a  Leacht — a  position  in  which  many  inscribed  •*«•• 
stones  are  found — which  looks  to  me  as  an  example  of  a 
lapidary  Ogamic  inscription.  This  poem  is  ascribed  to  Oinii, 
and  consequently  possesses  much  additional  interest,  as  it 
affords  us  unquestionable  evidence  that  there  was  in  the  twelfth 
century,,  not  merely  a  tradition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  bard, 
which  is  sometimes  denied,  but  of  poems  ascribed  to  him.*** 

***  Lebor  BrecCy  fol.  17,  a.a. 

^"  Tain  B6  ChuaUgut  in  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  { .  69,  col.  1. 

^  Class  H.  2. 18  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dnblin. 

^'  An  Ogam  in  a  Xta,  a  Lia  over  a  Ltcht^ 
In  a  place  whither  men  went  to  fight. 
The  son  of  the  King  of  £riu  died  there, 
Killed  on  a  wliite  tteed  by  a  sharp  spear. 

Cairpri  hurled  a  fierce  cast 

From  oflf  the  back  of  his  horse,  good  in  battle ; 
Anguish  keen  it  quickly  brought 

To  Otcur — It  killed  his  right  hand. 
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Ogamic  writing  seems,  from  the  ancient  tales,  to  liave  belonged 

as  much  to  Ulster  and  Leinster  as  to  Monster,  and  yet  very  few 

Ogam-inscribed  stones  have  been  found  in  Leinster,  and  so  far  as 

I  know,  not  one  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Ulster.    I  have 

already  pointed  out  the  connection  which  seems  to  exist  between 

onamM  cut   gtone  buildings  and  Oaam-inscribed  stones.     If  all  the  stone- 
on  stone,  If        .  . 

M«iii.pro-  built  forts  and  houses  in  Ireland  belong  either  to  Christian 
ower*J»*n   tlmcs,  or  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation   of  Britain, 

ofBritSJu  *^®^®  ^^^  ^  ^^**^®  doubt  that  the  cutting  of  Ogam  inscrip- 
tions on  stones  is  not  older.     But  such  a  conclusion  is  not  in- 
consistent with  a  very  high  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  incising 
Old  Germam  Ogamic  Inscriptions  on  wood.    We  have  the  distinct  testimony 
nmoionpodjof  Venantius  Fortunatus,  that  the  barbaric  peoples,  that  is,  the 

or  taUeU  of  '  r     r      '  ' 


Mh. 


Otcur  hurled  a  mighty  cait 

With  fierce  anger  at  him, 
And  he  killed  Cairpri  Va  Cuind 

Before  they  gare  way  iii  the  coDfiict  of  battle. 

Great  the  ardour  of  the  youth 
Who  received  their  death  in  that  bnttle. 

Soon  after  they  had  [first]  taken  their  arnia, 
More  numerovB  were  their  dead  than  their  liriDg. 

I  too  was  in  the  battle 

On  the  right  side  of  a  gray  steed. 
I  killed  twice  fifty  heroes ; 

It  was  1  that  killed  them  with  my  hand. 

I  used  to  handle  the  Cor  bach  with  skill 

When  my  courage  was  high ; 
I  wa9  wont  to  kill  the  btar  in  the  wild  wood, 

And  to  catch  birds,  the  roe  and  the  stag. 

That  Offam  which  is  in  the  stone, 

Around  which  the  heary  hosts  have  fallen, 
If  the  battle-fightmg  Find  had  lived, 
Long  would  the  Ogam  be  remembered. 

From  the  fragment  uf  the  Battle  of  Gabra,  in 
MS.  H.  2. 18,  foL  109,  b.  a. 

According  to  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman  contained  in  the  same  MLS. 
the  "  recitation  of  Fenian  tales  of  Find'*  formed  an  **  imtiring  entertainment 
of  that  assembly**.    Vol.  ii.,  App.  p.  643. 
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Oermanic  nations,  cut  their  Runes  on  tablets  of  ash.^  It  is 
indeed,  probable  that  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  did  not 
cut  runes  on  stone  until  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
Roman  lapidary  monuments.  But  whether  Ogams  and  Runes 
were  first  cut  on  stone  or  wood,  the  constant  reference  to 
Ogamic  writing  in  our  oldest  tales  is  certainly  favourable  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  known  in  pagan  times. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  Ogam  was  a  kind  of 
cryptic  writing  used  by  a  people  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongrue,  and  perhaps  with  the  Scandinavian  Runes.  There  seems  soneofunie 
to  be  some  reason  for  believincr  in  the  existence  of  a  methodof>na7b«or]rp- 
cryptic  writing  in  Ireland  in  early  times ;  but  the  use  of  an 
alphabet  for  such  a  purpose  implies  a  knowledge  of  ordinary 
vrriting.     Without  more  evidence  than  has  yet  been  adduced, 
I  am  not,  however,  yet  prepared  to  admit  that  all  the  Ogam 
inscriptions  incised  on  stones   which  have  been  found,  are 
cryptic,  or  that  the  names  inscribed   on  pillar  stones,  or  on 
some  of  the  upright  stones  forming  the  chambers  sometimes 
called  Ferts,  are  other  than  the  ordinary  names  of  the  indivi-bntaiiare 
duals  commemorated.     On  the  other  hand,  one  can  understand 
the  use  of  cryptic  writing  in  religious  rites  or  in  incantations.^^ 

^«  **  Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  runa  tabellis 
Quodque  papyrus  agi(,  viigala  plana  fiicit". 

Carm.  viii,  18  et  teg. 

The  Duife  feda  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman  were  pro- 
bably tablets  like  those  referred  to  by  Venantius  Fortunatus. 

*^  The  foUowing  passages  show  ihe  practice  of  cutting  Oganu  on  sticks, 
and  their  use  for  giving  notice  to  an  advancing  enemy : 

Said  Ailill:  **  Let  us  leave  ofif  this  for  the  present ;  they  reached  Magh 
Mucctda  after  that.  Cuchulaind  cut  an  oak  before  him  there,  and  he  wrote 
an  Ogam  on  its  side,  and  this  is  what  it  contained  when  it  was  seen :  *he  who 
pn»8e8  this  shaU  meet  witli  his  fate  from  a  hero  of  one  chariot'  '*.  Tdin  B6 
Chuailgne  in  Lebor  na  h-Uidhrif  p.  63,  col.  2. 

*'  They  [ue,  Mtdb  and  the  Connacians]  then  marched  until  they  rested  in 
Granairud  [the  present  Granard]  of  northern  TafiSa.  After  having  made  a 
muster-march  of  the  host  over  Grellach,  and  over  Shruthruj  Fergus  made  a 
friendly  excursion  into  Ulster.  They  were  all  in  their  debility,  except  Cuchu- 
iaind  and  Ids  father,  ue.  Sualtan,  Cuchulaind  and  his  father  went,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  scouts  from  Fergus,  until  they  settled  in  Irard  CuUland^  waiting 
on  the  watch  for  the  [advancing]  host.  I  have  the  courage  of  hosts  to-night, 
(•aid  Cuchulaind  to  his  father,  let  us  pounce  upon  them,  and  chase  them  off 
Ulad.    1  must  go  to  meet  Fedelm  Nuacruthach  (t.e.  to  meet  her  handmaid, 
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Why  ogamu     As  tho  onlv  Ofifam  inscriptions  we  possess  are  those  inscjibed 

InMJTiptloni  ,  „  /.    1  .       1  111 

may  show  on  stoncs,  and  as  all  monuments  of  this  class  are  probably  pos- 
^**"-  tenor  to  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  we  can  un- 
derstand how  it  may  be  probable  that  the  writers  were  ac- 
Tbe iritiidtd quainted  with  Latin.  The  close  connection  which  I  have 
the  ogom     shown  throughout  this  Introduction  to  exist  between  the  an- 

*  from  the  ,  .  ° 

I  NoneJsimM.  cient  Irish  and  the  Scandinavians  and  the  North  Germans, 

points  to  a  common  origin  of  the  Irish  Ogam  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Runes,  without  any  necessity  of  assuming  direct  bor- 
rowing in  mediaeval  times  on  either  side. 

who  was  awaiting  Cuchutcund  in  conoealment  to  entrap  him  into  danger) ; 
■he  [t.e.  the  handmaid]  had  gone  for  her.  He  then  made  an  Id  Ercomal  be- 
fore coming,  and  he  wrote  an  Ogam  on  its  side,  and  he  twisted  it  around  tlie 
head  of  the  pillar  stone**— p.  57,  ool.  1. 

Having  marched  over  sereral  places,  **  They  came  into  the  place  where  Cu- 
ehuiaind  was ;  they  saw  the  ground  hare  where  Sua/tan's  h'irses  had  eaten  off 
the  grass,  so  that  the  ground  was  white.  Cuchulainds  two  horses  bad  licked 
[t  e.  stripped]  the  gronnd  down  to  the  earth,  after  the  grass  [had  been  eaten 
off].  'Iliej  then  sat  down  until  the  hosts  came  up,  and  the  strings  of  their 
musical  performers  were  strung.  The  Id  was  put  into  the  hand  of  Fergus 
Mac  Roiehf  and  he  read  the  Ogam  which  was  in  the  Id,  Said  Medb,  when 
she  arrired,  wherefore  stay  ye  here?  Said  Fergus,  because  of  that  Id;  there 
is  an  Ogam  in  its  side,  and  this  is  what  is  in  it :  come  not  beyond  untU  you 
ascertain  who  the  man  is  who  cut  this  with  one  hand,  and  in  one  rod  it  is ; 
and  let  my  friend  Fergus  be  questioned  [as  to  who  he  is.]  Said  Fergus,  true  it 
is  Cuchulaind  that  did  it,  and  it  was  his  steeds  that  grazed  this  plain.  He 
gaye  it  into  the  hand  of  the  Druid.  And  Fergus  spoke  this  lay  which 
follows : 

**  An  Id  here,  what  does  it  reveal  to  us  ? 

The  Idj  though  long  its  secret. 

What  number  has  come  here  ? 

Is  it  one,  or  is  it  many  ? 
Will  it  do  evil  to  the  host 

If  they  shall  pass  it  by  ? 

Inquire,  O  Druid  I  as  to  the  cause  of  that. 

Wherefore  was  the  Id  left  ? 
A  consummate  warlike  champion, 

Who  is  full  of  enmity  to  heroes, 

It  is  a  royal  hero,  fierce  in  conflict, 

It  is  one  man  with  his  one  hand  tliat  wrought  it. 
Though  the  hosts  ot  the  king  are  not  under  his  sway, 

I  wonder  if  they  will  witlutand  the  test 


room 
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INTERIOR   ARRANGEMENTS   AND   FURNITURE   OF  ANCIENT  IRISH 

HOUSES. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  Irish  houses,  whether  round 
or  oblong,  were  very  simple,  and  in  most  respects  very  similar 
to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Scandinavian,  and  German  houses. 
The  principal  house,  even  of  kings,  had  but  one  room,  in  PrineiiMa 
which  the  family  and  household  lived  and  slept,  and  to  which  b»d  tut 
when  the  house  was  of  an  oblong  form,  there  were  generally 
two  doors,  which  faced  east  and  west.^     In  some  of  the  large 

Until  von  send  from  yoonelTes  alone 
One  man  like  the  man  who  wrote  it. 
I  know  not  more  than  that 
The  Id  does  not  belong  to  the  ttone**. 

*'  Said  Fergus  to  them :  If  yon  face  the  Id,  or  if  j*m  pan  it  orer,  whether  it 
be  in  the  hand  of  a  person,  or  1  x*ked  up  in  a  house,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Off  am  in  it  will  meet  you,  and  he  will  slay  numbers  of  you  before  morning 
unless  one  of  you  tend  an  Id  like  it" — p.  57,  ool.  2. 

"  Cuchulaind  then  went  around  the  host,  and  continued  to  view  them ;  he 
cut  a  forked  pole  there  with  one  blow  of  his  sword,  and  he  stuck  it  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  so  that  no  chariot  could  pass  it  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  He  killed  Err  and  Inell,  Foich  and  Fochlamn,  the  two  [rectt  four*) 
charioteers.  He  cut  the  heads  ofif  the  four  of  them,  and  he  placed  them  on 
the  four  points  of  the  pronged  pole.  And  hence  the  name  Ath  n-  Gabla  (ie, 
at  Btioch  CaelH),  more  by  Cnogha  on  the  north. 

**  The  steeds  of  those  four  men  came  forward  to  the  hosts  with  their  corer- 
ings  blood-red  upon  them,  so  that  you  would  think  there  was  a  battle  await- 
ing them  in  the  ford.  A  party  went  from  them  to  see  the  ford ;  they  saw 
nothing  there  but  the  track  of  the  one  chariot,  and  the  pronged  pole  with  the 
four  heads  upon  it,  and  a  name  in  Ogam  written  in  its  side.  The  whole  host 
came  there  instantly.  Are  those  heads  belonging  to  our  people  ?  said  Medh, 
They  are  of  our  people  and  of  our  followers,  said  A  UilL  A  man  of  them  read 
the  Og€tm  which  was  in  the  side  of  the  pronged  pole,  t.e.  one  man  that  cut 
the  Gahal  with  his  one  hand ;  and  you  shall  not  pass  it  until  a  man  of  your 
people  (exclusive  of  Fergus)  draws  it  with  his  one  hand  " —  Tdm  Bd  Chuailgne, 
Lebor  na  h'Utdhri,  p.  58,  coL  1. 

The  Ogam  cut  on  the  oak  twig,  mentioned  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, must  hare  been  written  in  the  ordinary  language,  or  at  least  in  one 
generally  understood,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  been  an  unmeaning  puzde 
to  the  enemy.  The  whole  proceeding  about  the  Id  has  the  air  of  necromancy 
or  druidical  incantation  about  it ;  the  Ogam  in  the  Id  was  therefore  naturally 
cryptic,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  account  of  it,  and  could  only  be  read  by 
Fergus,  the  master  of  Cuchulaind^  and  therefore,  we  may  presume,  possessed 
of  the  key. 

***  See  for  example  the  *'  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulainn*\  AdaiUis,  toI.  it  p.  104. 
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number  and  banqueting  halls,  or  **  ale-houses",  as  well  as  in  many,  if  not 
doon;  all,  the  round  houses,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  door 
which  faced  south,  west,  or  east,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  north.  Thus  according  to  the  Crith  Gablach^  the  door 
of  the  royal  house  there  described  seems  to  have  faced  west ; 
while  in  the  Tech  Midchuarda^  or  banqueting  hall,  of  Tara,  it 
probably  faced  south.  German  houses  had,  as  a  rule,  but  one 
door,  while  the  Norse  ones  had  two,  which  opened  either  east 
and  west  or  north  and  south.  The  former  must  have  been 
the  most  frequent,  as  the  doors  of  Walhalla  were  supposed  to 
be  in  that  position. 

The  famous  Brudin  of  Da  Derg  was  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion as  regards  doorways,  for  it  had  seven  of  them ;  but  only 
one  door,  which  was  put  in  the  doorway  at  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  blew.  It  is  probable  that  in  very  large  houses, 
and  especially  in  the  houses  of  Brugh  Fers^  where  guests 
were  generally  to  be  found,  openings  were  left  in  the  wicker 
work  or  boarding  at  intervals,  all  round  the  house,  which, 
though  usually  closed  up,  could,  according  as  the  wind  shifted, 
be  made  the  doorway,  or  several  of  them  could  be  opened  in 
fine  weather.  I  suspect  that  the  one  door  for  the  seven  door- 
ways in  Da  Derg'a  Brudin,  is  only  a  poetical  way  of  saying 
•  that  his  house  was  always  open  to  the  traveller,  who  could  see 

the  fire  blazing  through  the  open  portals. 

When  the  house  was  oblong,  which  was  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  the  house  was  divided  roughly,  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of 
PMition  of   pillars,  which  supported  the  roof     The  fire  was  placed  in  the 
central  division,  which  was  the  largest — about  two-thirds  of  its 
whole  length ;  the  candelabrum  being  placed  between  the  fire 
and  the  door,  and  generally  towards  the  middle  of  the  house. 
In  round  houses  the  fire  was  placed  near  the  centre.     The 
narrow  divisions  at  each  side  of  the  central  hall  were  occupied 
podtion  of  by  the  Immdai,  or  couches,  which  formed  recesses  between 
conches;     the  pillars.     In  the  circular  houses  they  went  all  round  the 
room,  from  one  side  of  the  door  to  the  other.     The   Crith 
Gablach  distinctly  fixes  the  number  which   should  be  in  the 
house  of  each  grade  of  Flath.     Thus  in  the  kingly  house  there 
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should  be  twelve  ;^  that  of  the  Aire  Tuiai  should  have  eight,  number  or 
Twelve  was  the  number  in  the  royal  house  of  Emania^  ex-oonchet; 
elusive,  apparently,  of  the  Itnmdai  of  King  Conchobar  Mae 
Neasa.  The  celebrated  house  of  Brioriu  had  nine,  and  the 
royal  house  of  Ailill  and  Medb^  at  Cruaehan^  seven.  The  royal 
house  described  in  the  Crith  Gablach  may  perhaps  have  been 
oblong,  but  the  others  appear  to  have  been  circular,  notwith* 
standing  that  the  royal  house  of  Emania^  and  the  house  of 
Bricriu^  are  said  to  have  been  like  the  Tech  Midehuarda^  or 
**  Mead  circling  house**,  of  Tara.^  There  is,  however,  some 
room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  ancient  house  so  called  by 
this  name  is  the  same  as  the  oblong  one  referred  to  by  poets  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  so  fully  described 
in  the  valuable  essay  of  Dr.  Petrie,  **  On  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill**,  which  marked  an  era  in  Irish 
archaeology. 

The  account  of  the  ancient  Brudin  of  Da  Derg^  contained 
in  the  tale  of  that  name,  explains,  I  think,  why  only  seven 
Immdai  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Cruachan  quoted  above.  The  Brudin,  as  I  have  stated,  had 
seven  doorways,  and  between  every  two  doorways  were  seven 

••'  Vol.  ii  App.  p.  608,  et  seq, 

^^  **  The  Uoyal  House  of  Emania  was  like  the  Ttch  Midchuarda,  Le,  nine 
couches  from  the  fire  to  the  waU  in  it ;  thirty  feet  was  the  height  of  every 
Airinech  or  frontage  of  Creduma  (bronze)  that  was  in  the  house.  Carved 
fronts  of  red  yew  in  it.  It  was  panelled  at  the  base,  and  covered  over- 
head with  shingles.  The  couch  of  Conchobar  was  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
It  had  pillars  of  Credumcit  with  capitals  of  gold  on  their  heads,  and  gems 
of  Carrmocail  in  them,  so  that  the  day  and  the  night  were  equally  lightsome 
in  it  [the  house].  It  had  a  iSteiil  or  canopy  of  silver  over  the  king,  ex- 
tending to  the  ArdiU»f  or  top  of  the  kingly  house.  When  Conchobar  used 
to  strike  the  Stfill  with  a  kingly  silver  rod,  the  Ultonians  all  became  silent. 
The  twelve  couches  of  the  twelve  champions  encircled  that  couch  all  round. 
All  the  warrior  chiefs  of  the  men  of  Ullad  used  to  find  room  in  that  house 
drinking ;  and  no  man  of  them  used  to  be  taking  counsel  with  the  others" — 
Tochmorc  Emere,  in  Vellum  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  6280,  and  Ltbor  na 
h'Uidhri  p.  121,  col.  L 

Bricriu*8  house  was  also  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Ttch  Midchuarda.  '*  It 
is  how  this  house  was  made  now  on  the  plan  of  the  Tech  Midchuarda,  Nine 
couches  in  it  from  the  fire  to  the  limit  (t.e.  the  wall) ;  thirty  feet  was  the 
height  of  every  frontage  of  Creduma  of  them,  with  an  ornamentation  of  gold 
upon  them  aML^'—Fled  Bricrind,  in  Ltbor  na  h-Uidhti,  p.  99,  col.  1. 


j 


couchea. 
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pfMitfon  and  Immdai^  or  couches,  or  in  all  forty-nine.  From  the  account 
immd^i,  or  of  the  royal  house  of  Cruachan  in  the  Tain  B6  Fraich^  it 
appears  that  seven  compartments  constituted  only  one-fourth 
of  the  house,  which  may  consequently  have  had  four  door- 
ways, each  quadrant  constituting  to  a  certain  extent  a  separate 
house.  The  Immda  of  Ailill  and  Medh  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole  house  supported  between  four  bronze  pillars,  that  b, 
no  doubt,  between  the  four  beams  upon  which  rested  the 
centre  of  the  great  roof,  and  which  being  ornamented  with 
bronze  work,  is  particularly  described  as  being  composed 
altofirether  of  bronze.  Ailill  and  Afedb's  throne  or  seat  con- 
stituted consequently  the  principal  Foclilu  for  each  quad  i  ant 
of  the  house,  each  of  which  had  its  own  special  one  looking 
towards  the  central  one.  There  are  some  discrepancies  between 
the  accounts  of  the  Royal  House  of  Cruachan  given  in  Leber 
na  h'Uidhri,  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  which  show  us 
that  they  refer  to  ideal  houses  based  upon  traditions  of  the 
real  one.  Thus,  according  to  the  first  named  manuscript,  the 
house  was  of  oak,  and  had  twelve  windows,  while  according  to 
the  second  named  manuscript,  it  was  made  of  Giuis,  or  pine, 
and  had  sixteen  windows.  As  both  descriptions  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  it  does  not  much  matter,  so  far  as  my  pre- 
sent purpose  is  concerned,  whether  the  descriptions  related  to 

The  Royal  Houses  of  Cruachan, — ''The  Ultonians  came  into  the  Dun,  and 
the  rojal  house  was  appropriated  to  them,  as  we  shall  mention,  namely, 
seven  circular  divisions  in  it ;  and  seven  couches  from  the  fire  to  the  exterior 
limit  (wall) ;  a  frontage  of  Creduma  and  carvings  of  red  yew  upon  them ; 
three  SieilU  of  Creduma  in  the  hody  of  the  house,  a  Tech  darach  or  oak  house 
with  a  roof  of  shingles ;  twelve  windows  writh  doors  of  glass  to  them.  The 
couch  of  AiliU  and  Medb  [was]  in  the  middle  of  the  house ;  a  facing  of 
silver  all  around  it,  and  a  SuUl  of  Creduma ;  a  wand  of  silver  in  front  of  the 
couch  before  AiUll;  it  would  reach  the  middle  of  the  Lis8  of  the  house  to 
l)acify  the  household  at  all  times.  The  valour  arms  of  the  men  of  Ulster 
occupied  the  circle  of  the  house  from  one  [side  of  the]  door  to  the  other  of 
the  royal  house.  Their  professors  of  music  played  for  them  while  they  were 
being  feasted.  Such  was  the  extent  of  the  house  that  all  the  chief  nobles 
of  the  valour  heroes  of  the  whole  province  found  room  in  it  together  with 
Conchobar,  Conchobar,  moreover,  and  Fergus  Mac  Roich  occupied  AUiir$ 
couch,  and  nine  of  the  valour  heroes  of  the  men  of  Ulster  with  them  " — Lebar 
na  h-Uidhri  p.  107,  col.  1. 

^**  iSce  Addenda  for  this  passage. 
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ideal  or  real  houses,  as  the  writers  were  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  similar  houses. 

The  fronts  of  the  Immdai  were  ornamented  with  carved  yew,  decomtimn 
and  even  silver  and  bronze  pillars  are  mentioned.  They  had 
also  canopies.  The  heads  of  the  couches  were  towards  the 
wall;  and  so  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  vague  descrip- 
tions which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  ends  of  them  towards 
the  fire  seived  as  a  bank  to  sit  upon,  and  below  which  was  a  foot 
bank  with  matting.  There  appears  to  have  been  also  a  foot-bank, 
with  skins  for  enveloping  the  feet  in  cold  weather.  Among 
the  fines  payable  for  damaging  the  furniture  of  a  Brughfer^  we 
are  told  **  that  if  the  feet  of  his  couch  are  stripped,  good  shoes 
are  to  be  paid",  that  is,  a  covering  foi  the  feet  is  to  be  given 
as  compensation.***  The  foot  bank  was  also  used  by  the 
Norse,  and  was  called  the  Fotpallr,  and  was  covered  with 
some  kind  of  rug  or  mat  called  a  Ih/na,  a  word  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Irish  word  D'uihna^  coverings.  Banks 
or  divans  like  the  Irish  and  Norse  were  also  known  in  France, 
where  they  continued  for  a  long  time  in  use  in  the  south,  but 
in  the  north  they  went  rapidly  out  of  use.*"* 

The  Fochluy  or  seat  of  the  Rig  in  a  kingly  house,  and  in  tJ»e  Focajh 
front  of  it  was  the  Fochlu  Fenid^  or  champions  seat.     Thiscweior 

.  hotuehold; 

seat,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chief  of  household  in  the 
houses  of  Aires ^  appears  to  have  been  generally  placed  at 
the  north  side,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  door, 
that  is,  near  the  hearth.  In  the  round  houses  it  seems 
to  have  been  placed  behind  the  fire  and  fronting  the  door. 
In  the  royal  house  described  in  the  Crith  Gablach  the 
Fochlu  was  in  the  north  side;  and  that  this  was  the  usual 
position  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  the  laws,  which  says :  "  The 
good  man  of  the  house  sat  at  the  north  side,  with  his  face  to 
the  south'*.*®*  From  the  position  assigned  in  the  note  below 
to  the  couch  of  Mongan^  the  chief  seat  was  in  some  cases  on 

^  Vol.  ii.,  App.  p.  489.  In  a  letter  of  St.  Bonifacius  to  St.  Egbert 
(^EfAsU  lii.},  allusioo  is  made  to  a  coyeriog  for  the  feet,  as  if  it  were  usual  to 
sit  with  the  feet  wrapt  up. 

•01  Le  Grand  d'  Aussy,  Histove  de  la  Vie  Priv€e,  iii.  148. 

^^  An  elevated  bank  of  this  kind  is  alluded  to  in  the  Nielelunyin  Lay 
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the  eastern  side*"*.  The  Fochlu,  or  master's  seat,  was  elevated 
above  the  others,  and  those  near  him  were  also  somewhat  more 
elevated  than  the  ones  at  the  opposite  side.  The  Fochlu,  and 
the  elevated  seats  near  it,  correspond  to  the  Oendvegi  of  the 
Norse  houses ;  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  corresponded 
to  the  lower  Oendvegi. 
birfhorraak     Birth  or  rank  determined  the  position  in  the  house  of  the 

determined  ^ 

p<**»»on^  occupants,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  household  or  were 
jljyj*^**^^ guests.*^  One  of  the  highest  honours  which  the  master  of  a 
''*****»  house  could  confer  upon  a  guest  was  to  give  him  a  place 
against  the  wall,  or  at  least  a  place  where  no  one  sat  between  him 
and  the  wall.®*^  In  the  kingly  house  described  in  the  Crith 
Crablachf  the  occupants  of  the  six  Immdai  on  the  northern  or 
Fochlu  side  of  the  house,  beginning  at  the  western  end  near 
the  door,  were:  The  janitors,  or  aimed  apparitors;  next, 
the  Saer  Ceiles  of  the  king,  who  formed  the  officers  of  his 
household  and  his  companions ;  then  the  hostages,  which  every 
king  held  for  the  fealty  of  the  Fines  under  him  and  observance 
by  them  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Rig  M6r  Tuatha,  or 
a  provincial  king,  for  the  fealty  of  the  sub-kings ;  next  to  these 
came  judges;  then  the  Rigdn  or  queen,  or  the  king's  chief 
judge ;  then  came  the  king  himself;  and  at  the  other  or  led  side 

(Lachman*B  ed.)  616;  see  ScUmeller,  I.,  5772;  and  Du  Cange^  in  v.  Sup- 
ptdaneum* 

^'  "  As  they  were  there  in  this  way,  the  arriyal  of  a  man  was  announced  to 
them,  coming  to  the  Rcuh  from  the  south.  His  cloak  was  folded  around  him, 
and  in  his  hands  pie  held]  two  broken  spear  shafts.  He  jumped  by  means 
of  these  shafts  over  the  three  Baths,  until  he  came  upon  the  floor  of  the  Liss ; 
from  that  until  he  came  upon  the  floor  of  the  royal  house ;  and  from  that 
until  he  came  between  Mongan  and  the  wall  upon  the  pillow  of  his  couch. 
The  poet  was  in  the  west  of  the  house  with  his  face  eastward  to  the  king** — 
Ltbor  na  h-Uidkri,  p.  133,  col.  2. 

•^^  "  They  afterwards  reached  the  house,  and  each  person  occupied  [a  place 
according  to]  his  birth  in  the  kingly  house,  both  kings,  and  Righdaman 
(princes)  and  AireSf  and  Octhigemd  (young  lords),  and  youths** — Fled 
Bricrindt  in  Ze6or  na  h-  Uidhri,  p.  100,  col.  2. 

•06  "  The  youth  returned  again  and  recited  the  lay  for  Conaire.  Follow  them, 
said  Conaire,  and  offer  them  seven  Dam  (oxen)  and  seven  TVni  (bacon-pigs),  and 
my  leavings  and  gifts  to-morrow,  and  that  as  long  as  they  are  in  my  TeglecA 

(household)  no  person  shall  come  between  them  from  the  fire  to  the  wall  ** 

Brudin  Da  Derga,  in  Lebor  na  h'Uidhrij  p.  38,  ool.  2. 
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of  him  sat  lings,  if  any  were  present,  and  Rigdamnafty  or  royal 
princes ;  and  at  the  extreme  end,  near  the  eastern  side  of  the 
wall,  forfeited  hostages  or  pledges  in  fetters.  The  occupants 
of  t}^  six  couches  on  the  south  side,  following  the  same  order, 
were — The  special  body  guard  of  the  king ;  then  one  of  the 
hostages,  specially  pledged  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  other 
hostages ;  next  to  him  sat  two  wardens  in  charge  of  the  pledged 
hostages ;  next  to  the  wardens  was  the  Immdai  of  the  poets ; 
afler  which  came  in  succession  those  of  harpers,  pipers,  horn- 
players,  and  fools  and  jugglers.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
/?gcAtotW,  or  house  steward,  in  the  Crith  Gablachf  but,  judging 
by  other  sources,  his  seat  was  in  the  back  or  eastern  part  of 
the  house,  where  he  could  oversee  everything  done  in  the  house. 

Besides  the  Immdai^  which  served  the  double  purpose  ofporfuonof 
beds  and  couches,  there  were  also  a  number  of  benches  on  a  the  member* 

of  the  houM« 

lower  level  than  the  Immdai.  Thus,  in  the  house  of  the-4ir«hoidof  »i2/^ 
Tuisi^  there  were  six  such  banks.  Their  position  is  not  indi- 
cated in  the  Crith  Gablach,  but  some  were  no  doubt  near  the 
fire  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  his  Aires,  and  others  for  the 
lower  officers  of  the  household.  One  of  these  was  probably 
the  long  bank  near  the  fire,  coiTCsponding  to  the  Norse 
Brugge,  upon  which  the  king  and  his  household  quafied  their 
ale,  and  to  which  I  shall  return  hereafter.  Some  of  those  banks 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  form  of  long  boxes,  with 
backs,  which  were  either  used  as  chests  for  holding  clothes 
and  other  objects,  or  were  capable  of  opening  out  at  night, 
and  forming  beds,  like  the  settle-beds  of  modem  times,  which 
no  doubt  originated  from  the  earlier  bank. 

1  he  drink  distributors,  table  attendants,  and  all  the  meaner 
household,  appear  to  have  occupied  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  house  steward,  or  in  the  ErUxrchairili,  or  fore-hall, 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Golf  of  the  Norse  houses. 
According  to  the  plans  of  the  banqueting  hall  of  Tara,  con- 
tained in  two  vellum  manuscripts,  the  Book  of  Leinster  and 
the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  and  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  has  given 
fac- similes  in  the  essay  above  referred  to,  there  were  two  rows 
of  seats  at  each  side  of  the  central  passage  in  which  the  can- 
delabrum, fire,  and  ale  vat  were  placed.     One  of  these  corres- 
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ponded  evidently  to  the  hnmdai  against  the  wall,  and  the  other 
to  a  lower  range  of  benches,  on  the  level  of  the  fire,  upon 
which  sat  the  Cerds  or  goldsmiths,  the  blacksmith,  shield 
maker,  and  other  artificers  of  the  king,  physicians,  juggjers, 
drink  bearers,  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  household. 
These  artificers  are  not  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
kingly  house  in  the  Crith  Gahlach^  nor  are  indeed  the  banks 
and  benches,  as  distinguished  from  the  elevated  Immdau  We 
may  assume,  however,  that  such  benches  were  there,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  enumerated  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
Aire  Turn  and  other  Flafhs,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
•Mttof  The  queen  occupied  a  place  near  the  king.     No  mention  is, 

qoeenuid    howevcr,  made  of  the  kinor's  dauo^hters,  or  of  the  wives  and 

other  '  ,  11 

^^wnw*?  daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  household.  There  may  have 
been  a  special  place  for  women  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
house,  near  the  Rechtaire  or  house  steward,  corresponding  to 
the  Quinnabenkr^  or  woman's  bank,  or,  as  it  was  also  called, 
poerpaller^  or  cross  bank  of  Norse  houses.  In  the  tale  called 
the  Fled  Bricrind,  or  ^^Bricnu's  Feast ",  we  are  told  that  the 
men  were  at  one  side  and  the  women  at  the  other.^  In  this 
case,  however,  the  women  were  all  of  queenly  rank.  In 
some  accounts  of  the  royal  house  of  Cruachan  we  are  told  that 
AUill  sat  in  his  royal  seat  with  Hidb  at  his  left,  their  daughter 
Findahar  at  the  left  of  the  queen,  another  daughter,  Lendabar^ 
at  the  left  ot  Findabar^  and  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  women  in 
the  order  of  rank  after  them.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  the 
women  at  Cruachan  were  at  one  side  exactly  as  in  Bricriu^s  house. 
The  almost  invariable  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  place  for  wo- 
men in  the  Cuirmtech  or  ale  house,  or  general  hall  of  Irish 
kings  and  Flaths,  seems  to  show  that  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes  had  always  a  separate  house,  and  did  not  share  in  the 
revels  of  the  men.  Even  the  liigdn  or  queen  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  always  present,  for  the  place  to  the  right  of  the 
king  is  mentioned  as  being  for  her  or  the  chief  judge. 

•®'  "  And  they  were  happy  after  that,  consuming  the  feast,  namely,  the  kings 
and  the  chieftains  on  one  side  with  Conchobart  the  illustrious,  the  great,  the 
noble  high  king  of  Ulster.  The  queens,  moreover,  were  on  the  other  side, 
namely",  ^ic,^ Fled  Bricrind,  in  Leborna  h-Uidhri,  p,  103,  col.  2. 
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The  Tmmdai  were  provided  with  feather  beds  and  with  pil.Fe»fherheda 

^       And  plUoira 

lows  Stuffed  with  feathers.  The  poorer  classes  and  the  follow-  m  immdoL 
ers  o£  Aires  used  straw  or  the  chaff  of  oats  instead  of  feathers. 
The  coverlets  in  early  times  were  skins,  and  Brothachs  or 
woollen  blankets.  Linen  sheets  and  ornamental  coverlets  ap-  BiuiketsMd 
pear  to  have  been  in  use  at  a  comparatively  early  period^  as  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  a  manuscript  actually  written  before 
1106.^^  In  England  and  Germany  during  the  middle  ages, 
skins,  blankets,  or  simply  a  mantle,  were  also  the  usual  cover- 
ings of  beds.**       The  walls  at  the  back  of  the   7mwidat  cowing  of 

•  «  .  t    t  walla  atbuck 

were  sometimes  fully  wainscotted.  In  general,  however,  they®'^"""**^ 
|ippear  to  have  been  only  covered  with  matting,  which  also 
fnung  behind  the  benches  placed  against  the  wall.  This  matting 
was  no  doubt  replaced  in  later  times  by  woollen  hangings  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  I  have  not  met  with  any  reference 
to  tapestry. 

In  all  the  houses,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Singly  JJJjJfJiJt 
ones,  the  entire  family — master,  mistress,  children,  and  servants*""'*'®®™' 
of  both  sexes — lived  and  slept  in  one  room.  When  night  came, 
straw,  dried  rushes,  heath,  or  dried  ferns,  were  spread  upon  the 
floor ;  and  those  unprovided  with  beds  or  couches  laid  them- 
selves down,  each  under  the  bench  or  table  upon,  or  at  which, 
he  or  she  sat.     The  men  and  women  lay  separated,  but  a  light 
always  burned  through  the  night  in  the  houses  of  Aires.    One 
of  the  essential  articles  of  furniture  in  the  house  of  a  Bd-Aire 
being  "  a  candle  upon  a  candlestick".**      This  picture  of  the^|j^jj^ 
custom  of  all  the  members  of  a  family  sleeping  together  in  the^JJgj*- 
same  apartment  applies  also,  without  the  change  of  a  word,  to  J*™J{JJ 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  Traces  of  thisJJJJJJ^T 
practice  even  among  the  highest  classes  in  Germany,  may  be 
found  here  and  there,  through  the  courtly  medieval  German 
poems.**°     Persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  slept  on  the  floor, 
or  on  a  bank  near  the  fire,  in  the  manner  above  described,  as 
is  proved  by  a  picture  in  the  Pfalz  MS.  of  Chunrat's  "  Song 

«07  "The  couches  fully  furnished  with  white  sheets  and  beautiful  covering***. 
— The  Navigation  of  Maeldutis  Boat^  in  Leb«ir  na  h^Uidhri,  p.  23,  CoL  1. 
***  See  for  instance  the  KneU  of  Ileinrich  von  Veldeck,  1264. 
•«»  Crith  Uablach,  Append.,  vol.  if.,  p.  486. 
*'<»  For  instance,  in  the  Tristan  of  Gottfried  von  Strajburg. 

INT.  23* 
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of  Eaiser  Karl",  or  Ruolandes  Liet,  representing  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  sleeping  on  the  floor.*"  In  the  north  of  Europe 
the  custom  came  down,  at  least  partially,  to  modem  times. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  sleeping  together 
in  the  same  room  amongst  the  nations  of  north  Europe,  effec- 
tually disposes  of  the  late  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  hasty  parallel  between 
the  habits  of  the  builders  of  the  ancient  stone  edifices  near 
Dingle,  in  Kerry,  and  the  Esquimaux,  a  view  which  O'Curry 
has  somewhat  warmly  discussed  in  his  twenty-second  lecture.'** 
This  custom  is  quite  compatible,  as  indeed  we  know  it  was, 
«»"*«•  with  the  simplest  and  purest  morals.  Many  of  the  early 
ttf**n«to^  mamage  customs  of  the  northern  nations  are  intimately  con% 
nected  with  this  system  of  living  together,  and  can  only  be^ 
properly  understood  by  the  light  which  the  internal  arrange- ' 
ments  of  the  ancient  homesteads  are  calculated  to  throw  upon 
them.  As  towns  grew  up,  and  the  civilization  of  the  south 
of  Europe  advanced  northwards,  separate  sleeping  places  for 
the  sexes  were  provided  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes  in 
France  and  Germany.  At  first  the  master  slept  in  the  midst 
of  the  xi^ale  <«er«aBt6,  the  ihistress  among  the  women  and 
maidens.  Gradually,  but  slowly,  the  separation  of  the  master 
and  his  wife  and  children  from  the  retainers  and  servants  took 
place.  A  similar  change  may  be  traced  in  the  households  of 
the  ancient  Irish.  The  Aire  Desa^  or  lowest  grade  of  Flath, 
was  bound  to  have  separate  beds  not  only  for  the  different 
sexes,  but  also  for  different  ages  and  classes ;  and  from  the 
account  of  the  Oc  Aire's  house  we  learn  that  the  beds  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition  of  oak*'^ 

In  the  earliest  huts  of  all  the  northern  nations,  the  smoke 
made  its  exit  through  cracks  in  the  roof;  it  must  have  cer- 
Eariyhoiueitainly  done  so  in  the  smaller  circular  wicker  houses.  So  long 
chinmeyi,  as  the  fire  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  house  the  smoke 
must  have  escaped  through  cracks  in  the  roof,  and  consequently 
no  second  story  could  have  been  made  in  the  house.  There 
is  indeed  no  evidence  that  houses  of  two  stories  were  built  in 
Ireland  before  the  introduction  of  mortar  buildings  in  Chris- 

«'»  Weinhold,  Op  Cit.  «"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  67  et  seq, 

6i>  Crith  Gablack,  toI.  ii.  Appendix,  pp.  496  and  480. 
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tian  times.     The  expression  in  the   Alemannian  law,  that  awdwere 

.  ,     ,  only  one 

child  had  lived  if  it  had  seen  the  four  walls  and  the  roof,  shows  "torteu 

btttldings. 

that  the  same  remark  applied  to  ancient  Grermany.     When  the 

fire  was  put  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  a  separate  exit  or  Tntroiuction 

flue  provided  for  the  smoke,  lofts  (Old  Norse,  Lopta)  were  put 

up  as  store-rooms.      The  elevated  bedsteads  placed  along  or 

around  the  walb,  formed  as  it  were  so  many    lofts,  under 

which  were  recesses  in  which  many  things  could  be  stored-up ; 

but  the  true  lofts  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a  chimney. 

The  introduction  of  the  loft  naturally  led  to  the  part  of  the 

room  under  it  being  cut  off  by  a  partition,  a  separate  room 

being  thus  formed,  which  was  probably  reserved  as  the  special 

sleeping  apartment  of  the  family. 

The  majority  of  the  Irish  homesteads,  even  of  the  higher  The  comroon 

•'         •'  ,  '  °  living  room 

Aires^  had  no  sleeping  house,  and  consequently  the  general  2«*j»»»* 
living  room  contained  not  only  the  beds,  couches,  and  benches,  JJ2*^*2& 
but  all  the  other  household  furniture  in  use  at  the  time,  suitable 
for  each  class  of  house,  except  the  culinary  furniture,  which 
were  kept  in  the  kitchen.     On  the  walls  were  hung  the  arms  The  Arms  of 
of  the  master,  and  of  his  armed  retainers  when  of  sufficient ^«rehttn«on 

'  ^  tbe  walls; 

rank  to  have  them.***      With  the  arms  were  also  hung  up  the 
bridles  and  other  trappings  of  riding  and  war  steeds.     The  jnd  also 
quality  of  the  bridle  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Criih  Gablach.  other  horse 
a  special  token  of  a  man's  rank.     Thus  the  Bruighfer  had  one 
of  Cruan,  the  Aire  Deaa  had  a  silver  one  together  with  four 
green  ones,  that  is,  four  of  Cruan^  and  the  Aire  Tutsi  a  golden 
bridle  and  a  silver  one.  In  a  convenient  place  were  shelves  on  Drinking 
which  were  placed  the  wooden  platters  upon  which  the  cooked 
meat  was  placed  on  the  tables  in  front  of  the  couches  and 
setdes,  and  the  Lestra  or  drinking  vessels  of  yew,  some  of 
which  were  also  suspended  from  hooks.     These  Lestra  were 
of  different  sizes,  such  as  the  Ardans,  or  pigins,***  the  Cuadsy  or 

''^  Hoatages,  hoirever,  had  no  arms  in  the  house,  as  the  foUowing  passage 
clearly  shows : — '*  And  it  is  only  with  the  knuckles,  or  the  fist,  or  the  foot 
they  [the  Fomorian  hostages]  shall  kill  each  man ;  for  they  are  not  allowed 
to  bring  arms  with  them  into  the  house,  for  they  are  in  hostageship  at  the 
wall,  lest  they  should  do  any  misdeeds  in  the  house** — Brudin  Da  Derga 
in  Lebor  na  h-  Uidhriy  p.  90,  coL  1. 

'^^  Cf.  Gothic  Pug^  a  pocket  or  Bag,     Pigin  was  the  common  name  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  for  the  wooden  vessels  used  by  the  peasantry  at  the 

23»B 
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mugs,  the  Medars^  or  larger  mead  and  beer  vessels.®**  In  the 
houses  of  the  higher  classes,  Cuachs,  or  cups  of  bronze,  silver,  and 
even  of  gold,  were  to  be  found  displayed  on  the  shelves  on  festive 
occasions.  Among  the  larger  vessels  of  yew  which  rich  per- 
sons had  in  their  houses,  may  be  mentioned  Milans,  or  large 
cups  on  a  foot,  CilornSy  or  pitchers  with  handles.  Cums^  or 
horns  made  of  ox-horns,  were  also  much  used  for  drinking  ale, 
instead  of  yew-wood  vessels ;  such  drinking  horns  were  fre- 
quently mounted  in  silver  and  set  with  gems,  cut  en  cabochon. 
A  few  of  these  ornamented  horns  are  still  preserved. 
ETtdence  of  Some  of  the  Lestray  or  drinking  vessels  of  yew-wood,  were 
the  compMi  certainly  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  the  hammered  and  cast  bronze 

and  lathe  In  ■'    ,    ,  , 

the  TeMeis,  work  exhibits  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  compass ;  but  I  have 
found  no  reference  to  either  by  name.®*^  The  art  of  the  cooper 
was  also  practised  with  great  skill  at  a  very  early  period.  The 

i*'^''    ^  Jans  or  vats,  and  the  Dobachs  or  tubs,  and  the  Brotha  or 

TesMlamade  ^ 

boSndb'      barrels,  were  made  of  staves  held  together  by  hoops.      In 

hoopi.         the  tale  of  the  ** Navigation  of  Maelduins  Boat",  already 

referred  to,  the  neck  Tores,  which  were  hung  upon  the  walla 

of  the  house  of  a  Dun  in  one  of  the  islands  visited  by  the 

voyagers,  are  compared  to  the  hoops  of  large  Dabhachs  or 

tubs."' 

beginniog  of  this  century  for  drinkiDg  milk,  etc.  Thp  Pigin  was  a  wooden 
yeflsel  formed  out  of  small  stages  or  laths  and  hound  with  a  broad  hand  or 
hoop  of  ash ;  one  of  the  laths  projecting  above  the  others  formed  the  handle. 
The  wooden  mugs  smaller  than  the  Pigin,  and  generally  turned  out  of  one 
piece  of  wood,  were  called  Sebins, 

'**  In  the  Amhra  Chonrai  (See  Vol.  ii.  p.  152)  a  drinking  yessel  called  a 
BoUan  is  mentioned.  This  is  evidently  a  loan-word,  probably  from  the  Old 
Norse  Bolli,  a  bowl,  which  occurs  in  the  Rigamdl  (cf  Anglo-Saxon  BoHa^ 
English  Bowlf  German  BoUe),  The  Irish  Medar  corresponds  to  the  O.  Norse 
Idjo^karm  or  mead-Earm,  a  mead-bowl.  Ktr  is  another  name  for  a  bowl, 
and  connected  with  Karm,    Medar  may  be  a  loan-word. 

^'^  MS,  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  23,  coL  I.  The  invention  of  hooped  vessels 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Gauls.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  a  very  early  period.  Caylus  (^Recueil  (TAntiquitA,  t. 
V.)  gives  a  figure  of  a  kind  of  wagon  or  Plaustrum  Majus^  from  a  bas-relief  oa 
a  tomb  near  Langres.  Upon  the  wagon  is  a  barrel  made  of  staves  and  hoops 
exactly  like  a  modem  wine  barrel.  The  driver  wears  a  kind  of  tunic  with  a 
Cucuilus  or  CucuUio  and  long  hair.  Langres  was  in  the  ancient  Belgia,  which 
was  sometimes  called  Gallia  Comata  or  long  haired  Gaul. 

«••  The  story  of  Cuchulaind's  Shield  given  in  the  Lectures  (vol.  i.  p.  329), 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  toilet  there  were  ScadeireSf  or  mir-  ^*?Jj* '»' 
rors,  leathern  wallets,  or  Tiags^  which  were  often  ornamented 
with  embossed  patterns,  in  which  ladies  kept  their  veils,  diadems, 
earrings,  and  other  personal  ornaments.  The  Irish  ladies  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquainted  at  an  early  period  with  the  use  of 
cosmetics  and  scented  oil,  for  we  find  mei>tion  of  a  Pait  Foilcthi, 
or  leather  bottle,  with  its  Grand  Bolg^  out  of  which  apparently 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  could  be  pressed.  A  Long  Foilethe^  or 
bathing  basin,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Crith  Gablach  as  one  of 
the  necessary  articles  of  furniture  of  the  house  of  a  Bruighfer; 
and  in  several  of  the  oldest  tales  large  tubs  of  water  are 
brought  for  the  ablution  of  travellers  at  a  Dun.  In  the  account 
of  the  visit  paid  by  the  three  Ultonian  heroes,  Loeghaire  Budd* 
hachf  Conal  Cemach,  and  Cuchulaind^  to  Cathair  Chonrai,  in 
order  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  Curoi  Mac  Daire  the  question 
as  to  which  of  the  three  was  entitled  to  get  the  "  Curathmir\  or 
^*  champion's  share*"  at  the  feasts  at  the  Palace  of  Emania,  we 
are  told  that  Blathnatj  the  wife  of  Curoi  Mac  Daire^  supplied 
them  with  baths  and  bathings,  and  with  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  with  noble  beds  until  they  were  thankful".'"  When  the 
same  personages  went  on  the  same  errand  to  Ailill  and  Medb 
at  Cruachan^  we  are  told  that  when  Medb  saw  them  approach- 
ing the  Dun^  she  ordered  among  other  things  Dabcha  or  tubs 
of  cold  water  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  on  their  arrival  she 
asked  them  to  choose  whether  each  warrior  would  have  a 
separate  house,  or  the  three  occupy  one  house.  Cuchulaind 
accordingly  decided  that  each  should  have  a  house  for  himself.^ 

Leather  bottles  were  used  for  other  purposes  besides  that  Leather 

,  .  bottles; 

just  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  wine  was  imported  in  them. 
But  that  they  must  have  been  very  generally  used  in  the 
country,  and  made  there,  is  shown  by  the  reference  to  the 
Paitire^  or  leather  bottle  maker,  in  the  Lectures,^'^  In  the 
curious  tale  of  the  **  Navigation  of  Maelduin's  Boat",  men- 
indicates,  as  0*00117  has  shown,  that  the  compass  was  not  unknown  eren  in 
very  early  times. 

»•  MS.  B. I.  A.,  Leber  na hUiikri,  p.  Ill,  ool  1. 

•*o  Ltbor  na  h-  Uidhri,  p.  107,  col.  1. 

«»»  Vul.U.,p.  117. 
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tion  is  made  of  Paits  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  were 
in  common  use  for  carrying  supplies  of  water  and  other  liquids 
in  voyages.  When  Maelduin  and  his  companions  arrived  at  a 
certain  island  on  the  second  day  of  their  voyage,  we  are  told 
that  *'  they  dined,  and  drank,  and  slept.  They  then  put  the 
remainder  of  the  Liun  (gen.  Leanna,  ale  or  other  fermented 
drink)  into  the  PaitSy  and  they  collected  the  leavings  of  the 
food**.***  The  following  passage  (I.  Kings^  xxv.  18)  from  the 
fragment  of  the  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  confirms  this  use  of  the  Pait:  "  The  women  gave  him 
five  sheep  and  two  hundred  loaves,  and  two  Paits  of  wine**.*" 
The  Irish  Pait  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bytta  or  Butta^  a 
Boot  and  a  wine  Butt  The  middle  Latin  Buiicula,  a  little  But 
or  bag,  gave  rise  to  the  French  Bouteille,  English,  Bottle.  The 
cellarer  in  charge  of  the  wine  was  called  a  Buticulariusy  liter- 
ally a  leather  bag-man,  then  Buiellariusy  whence  French 
ButeilUvy  or  bottle-man,  and  English  Butler.  The  German 
Beutely  a  purse,  and  the  Bohemian  Pytely  a  sack,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  French  Botte^  English  Boot^  on  the  other,  give 
us  examples  of  derivatives  having  two  distinct  secondary  mean- 
other  leatherings."*  Besides  the  Pait,  or  leather  bottle,  and  the  Tiaff^ 
book.  or  leathern  wallet,  there  were  other  kinds  of  leather  baffs  used 

wallets  ,  ,  °    , 

for  holding  articles,  such  as  the  Criol,  or  bags  made  of  pieces 
of  leather  stitched  together  with  thongs,  spoken  of  in  the 
Lectures j*^  and  which  were  used  for  covering  shrines,  books, 
etc.  The  book-wallet  was  also  called  a  Tiag,  but  the  more 
usual  name  for  that  article  was  Polaire,  which  was  sometimes 
also  given  to  the  books  carried  in  them.  Thus  the  psalm-book 
of  St.  Ciaran  was  called  a  Polaire,  because  it  was  generally 
kept  and  carried  in  one.***    The  Pes  Boig,  or  foot-bag,  also 

"«  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  23,  col  2. 

•"  Lehor  Brecc  f.  65,  a.a. 

^^*  If  these  words  are  connected,  as  is  generally  supposed,  with  the  San- 
skrit root  Pd^  to  drink,  the  Irish  Fait  comes  closer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  mnj 
of  the  cognate  forms.  There  are  many  words  in  Irish  derived  from  Pait^  or 
wliich  may  he  referred  to  the  root  pdy  such  as  pdUeachy  thirsty,  pdit^  a  great 
drinking  ;  poiteoir,  a  drunkard ;  poitirt  is  still  a  con  nionuame  for  a  tippler. 

«»  Vol.  ii.,  p.  117.        6*«  Book  oj  Lismore,  R.I.A.,  fol.  78  a.  b.  bottonu 
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called  a  Cir  Bolg^  or  combing  bag,  that  is  a  bag  in  which 
the  wool  to  be  combed  or  carded  was  put,  and  which  the 
carding  woman  placed  under  her  feet,  and  drew  from  according 
as  she  wanted  the  wool. 

Small  boxes,  or  (7u«a&,made  of  yew — sometimes  of  a  single  Boxes, 
piece — with  a  loose  handle,  were  also  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  leather  wallet.  Larger  chests  and  bins  were 
placed  in  convenient  parts  of  the  room,  for  holding  the  spare  bed 
clothes  and  the  clothes  of  the  family,  especially  the  dresses  for 
appearing  at  public  assemblies,  and  for  holding  meal,  bread,  and 
other  provisions.  Some  of  these  formed,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
settles  or  benches ;  others  were  fixed  in  recesses  in  the  walls. 

Except  in  the  houses  of  kings  and  of  the  higher  nobility,  spinning 
who  had  a  special  Ale  House  or  Cuirm  Tech^  the  distaff,  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  reels  for  winding  the  warp  and  weft,  and 
probably  the  loom  also,  formed  part  of  the  household  furniture 
of  every  free  man's  house. 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  higher  classes  there  was  the  Caire^  counary 
Umae^  or  bronze  boiler  or  preserver,  in  which  cooked  meats 
were  kept  in  readiness  at  all  times.  There  was  also  a  Scabal 
Cacuisj  or  cooking  pot,  and  the  Caire^  himg  over  the  fire  by  the 
Erna,  or  irons— and  a  proper  supply  of  Inbiur  or  spits,  and 
Lorgga  or  skewers,  flesh  forks,  Heisedara  or  ladles  for  broth, 
fans  or  vats  for  brewing  ale,  Brotha  or  small  casks  for  holding 
it,  provided  with  CuisUs  or  tubes  for  tapping  them ;  Dobcha^ 
or  tubs  for  distributing  porridge  or  broth ;  Escrai,  or  water 
vessels,  and  Loiate  or  kneading  troughs,  and  griddles  for  baking 
the  Bairgitis  or  cakes.  In  the  smaller  homesteads  the  furni- 
ture of  the  kitchen  was  confined  to  kneading  troughs,  griddles, 
tubs,  and  other  wooden  vessels,  and  a  Scabal  Cocuis^  or  great 
cooking  pot.  Even  the  latter  was  not  necessarily  to  be  found 
in  every  house,  for  the  Crith  Gablach  tells  us  that  the  Oe  Airg 
had  only  a  share  in  one. 

In   the  laws  mention  is   made   of  the  different  parts   ofHuis. 
the  mill,  from  which  we  can  see  that  the  old  mills  differed 
little  from  the  small  coimtry  mills  which  were  to  be  found 
all  over   Europe  a  few  years  ago,  and  still  exist  in  many 
places.      There   was  the    lobar    Tavnde  or  mill   pond,   the 
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Oircef^  or  sluice,  the  Lia  Mol  or  shaft  stone,  which  formed  the 

bearings  of  the  shaft,  the  wheel  and  shaft,  the  Milairi  or  the 

pivot  in  the  lower  stone,  and  upon  which  the  Clochuachtair  or 

upper  stone  turned,  the  Cub  or  cup  in  the  cross  bar  in  which 

the  Milaire  or  pivot  worked  the  Comla  or  door,  a  hole  in  the 

upper  stone  through  which  the  com  was  admitted  from  the 

hopper.     Different  kinds  of  sieves  were  also  used  in  cleaning 

the  com  and  separating  the  husks.     The  common  sieve,  the 

hoop  of  which  was  made  of  ash  was  called  a  Criathur,  a  fine 

kind  of  which  was  called  a  Criathur  cumang  or  narrow  sieve. 

A  hair  sieve,  Criathur  cairceachf  was  used  for  preparing  flour 

to  dust  over  buns,  cakes,  etc.,  to  prevent  them  cracking  or 

Bread  made  buming  on  the  griddle.     The  ancient  Irish,  like  the  Anglo- 

ofmeai        Saxons,  Norsemen,   and  other  northern  nations,  made  their 

bread  exclusively  of  meal.    The  latter  was  abo  largely  used 

for  stirabout,  and  Meriedach  or  **  meal  and  milk",  a  kind  of 

food  which  has  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  quern  or     The  old  tales  afford  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  the 

Brd,  Quern,  or  hand  mill,  was  exclusively  used  to  prepare  meal 

during  the  period  to  which  those  tales  relate,  and  that  mills 

belong  either  to  Christian  times  or  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 

occupation  of  Britain.     Indeed  Irish  tradition  attributes  their 

first  introduction  to  Cor  mac  Mac  Airt^  who  is  said  to  have  lived 

wM  worked  in  the  second  century.    In  the  households  of  the  richer  clans 

who  were     the  hand  querns  were  worked  by  slaves,  as  in  other  countries. 

•mong  the    Like  Weaving,  dyeing,  and  similar  labours,  the  work  of  grind- 

•  ICO* 

ing  meal  appears  to  have  been  done  exclusively  by  women.'* 
In  the  fragment  of  the  Tain  B6  Ckuailgiie^  contained  in 
the  vellum  manugcript  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  known  as  Lebor  ua  h-Uidhri^  we  are  told  that 
when  Mac  Both,  the  herald  of  king  Ailill  and  queen  Medb^ 
was  sent  to  Cuckulaind  to  induce  the   latter  to  forsake  the 

'''  This  word  is  also  applied  in  the  Lthor  Brecc  to  a  small  hut  described 
as  a  lech  caoel  Cumang,  a  slender  narrow  house,  and  to  the  shed  in  which 
Christ  was  bom.  Oircel  anjiona  was  a  wine  cellar.  Aracol,  a  room  or  com- 
partment ol  a  house  {Leb.  na  h-  Uiakri,  p.  107),  is  perhaps  connected.  Cf.  also 
Gothic  AurktiSf  Angl.  Sax.  Ore;  a  bowl,  Lat.  Urctolus,  and  the  Gallo-Bomaa 
Orca^  a  kind  oi  vessel,  applied  by  Varro  (jRe  liusiica,  1. 13)  to  wioe  vats  or  jam. 

*'*  Instances  of  the  continued  empbymeut  uf   bondwomen  in  grinding 
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Ultonians  and  become  the  vassal  of  A  Hill  and  Medby  Cuchu- 
laind  during  the  discussion  says:  "  I  would  not  do  it,  for  if  our 
bondwomen  were  taken  away  from  us,  our  free  women  would 
be  obliged  to  work  the  querns;  and  we  should  be  without 
milk  if  our  milch  cows  were  taken  away  from  us.  Again  he 
came  to  him,  and  said;  You  shall  get  the  bondwomen  and 
the  milch  cows.  I  wiQ  not,  said  Cuchulaind,  the  Ultonians 
may  bring  bondwomen  into  their  Leirga  or  beds  to  them,  and 
base  children  may  be  bom  to  them  after  that,  and  they  may 
satisfy  the  want  of  milk  by  means  of  meat  as  they  do  in 
winter".***  This  passage  shows  that  the  child  followed  the  lot  of 
the  slave  mother,  and  not  of  the  free  father.  Among  the  minor 
A  ires  and  poorer  branches  of  a  Fine  who  could  not  keep  bond- 
women, the  daughters  groimd  the  meal  in  querns  even  after  the 
introduction  of  mills.  The  laws  expressly  ordained  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Fine  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  the  quern, 
the  sieve,  the  kneading  trough,  and  other  appliances  for  baking. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  quern  formed  an  article  of 
household  furniture  of  all  such  persons  as  had  not  a  mill  or  a 
share  in  one ;  and  that  its  use  in  this  way  came  down  to  com- 
paratively modem  times,  and  probably  even  to  our  own  day 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Crith  G ablach^  giyes  a  list  of  the  tools  which  every  tooU. 
Brughfer  was  bound  to  have :  these  were  Scena  or  knives,  a 
Tdl  or  adze,  a  Tarathar  or  auger,  a  Tuiresc  or  saw,  a  Dias  or 
shears,  a  Fidba  or  bill-hook,  a  Bial^  a  billet  axe  or  hatchet,  a 
Lia  Forcaid  or  grinding  stone.  These  tools  were  necessary  for 
cutting  firewood,  repairing  the  house,  injured  chariots,  etc. 
Although  it  is  not  stated  that  the  Aires  were  obUged  to  have 

meal,  maj  be  found  down  to  the  tenth  century.  In  the  Life  of  St. 
Bridget  in  the  Ltbor  Brecc  (p.  63,  col.  1)  the  following  curious  passage  in 
the  early  life  of  that  saint  is  mentioned: — **  DubUiach  became  so  displeased 
with  Bridget  his  daughter,  because  she  distributed  so  much  of  his  propcny 
in  charity.  He  and  his  wife  [Bridget's  step-mother]  decided  to  sell  Bridget 
as  a  slave,  and  so  he  went  into  his  chariot,  and  took  Bridget  with  him ;  and 
he  said  to  her — It  is  not  through  honour  or  regard  for  thee,  that  I  am 
bringing  thee  into  a  chariot,  but  to  take  thee  and  sell  thee  tu  grind  at  the 
quern,  for  Dunlang,  con  of  Enda^  the  king  of  Latgen**. 

«"  MS.  Lebor  na  h-UMr%,y,  6S,  col.  1.  •«»  Vol.  ii.,  App.  48tJ. 
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all  the  tools  above  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  all  large  homesteads. 
The  forge.  In  the  BaiU  of  each  Brugh  was  a  smithy,  and  the  Brughfer 
was  bound  to  have  a  sack  of  Guail^^  or  charcoal,  for  forging 
**  the  irons",  for  being  public  hospitaller  he  was  bound  to  have 
the  necessary  charcoal  always  ready  in  case  of  accidents  to  the 
horses  and  vehicles  of  travellers.  Every  Tuaiha  had  its  chief 
smith,  and  each  Fine  had  also  its  own  forge  and  smith,  whose 
rights  and  dues  are  given  in  the  laws. 

FOOD    AND   DRINK   OF    THE   ANCIENT    IRISH. 

The  food  of  a  people  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their 
agriculture,  that  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
former,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail  as  to 
tJie  state  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  I  cannot  do  here,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  subject  as  occasion 
may  arise  in  the  following  brief  account  of  the  food  of  the 
ancient  Irish, 
The  ancient      The  ancicut  Irish  were  more  a  pastoral  than  an  a^rricultural 

Irish  a  paa-  .  *^  ° 

torai  people  people ;  cvcry  occupier  of  a  homestead,  however,  ploughed 
anagricui-  aunuallv   a  certain  amount   of  land,   and  sowed   com,   the 

tural  one.  •'  ' 

general  name  for  which  was  Arba^  plural   Orbainn.     Under 

Eight  kind!  this  tcrm  mention  is  made  of  eight  kinds  of  corn  or  seed. 

grown:        Cruitneclit,  Eomu^  Corca,  Secul,  Ruadan^  Seruan^  Maelan^  and 

wheat;        Fidbacli,     Cruitnecht^  one  of  the  names  of  wheat,  Triticum 

Sativum,  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  icpiO^y 

barley,     larai,  sometimes  written    Tuirnd  or    Tuimn^  was 

another  name  for  wheat,"'  which  M.  A.  Pictet  compares  with 

Sanskrit  Trna,  herb  in  its  general  sense ;  he  also  mentions  the 

barley  and    curious  fact  that  the  Mongolian  name  of  wheat  is  Taran,  Eoma 

and  Corca  are  still  the  names  of  barley  and  oats  respectively. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  now  to  what  plants  the  remain- 

gecMjand     Jug  namcs  were  applied.     Secul  is  probably  a  loan-word  from 

the  Latin  Secale,  rye ;  but  was  it  applied  to  the  same  plant  in 

Ireland  as  in  Italy  ?  If  so,  what  was  Rimdan  f  This  is  certainly 

an  older  word  than  Secul^  and  if  we  could  venture  to  compare 

it  with  the  Lettish  Rudzij  rye,  may  have  been  the  true  ancient 

«»»  Cf.  German  Kohie,  "*  Lebor  Bieccy  f.  110, 
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name  for  that  kind  of  com,  whioh  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  displaced  by  wheat.  If  the 
spelt  wheat  (Triticum  spelta  was)  cultivated  in  Ireland,  it  may 
have  been  known  by  either  of  the  names  in  question,  perhaps 
by  that  of  SecuL  Seruan  may  not  have  been  a  variety  of  com^«^««»; 
at  all.  Pliny  has  the  term  Saurian  for  mustard,  which  is 
very  close  to  the  Sanskrit  Surly  Sinapis  nigra,  and  may  be 
Celtic  rather  than  Greek.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  dangerous  to 
make  comparisons  between  words  merely  because  of  similarity 
of  form,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  doing  so  in  this  case« 
especially  as  the  only  other  Aryan  name  of  com  like  it  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  belongs  to  a  species  which  we  have  no 
evidence  for  supposing  was  ever  cultivated  in  Ireland,  namely, 
Sora  (plural  Soros),  the  Lithuanian  name  of  millet.  Maelan  mmum,  % 
was,  I  believe,  a  leguminous  plant,  and  not  a  cereal  one,  aspi^nti 
is  shown  by  the  name  Maelan  milc€y  being  applied  to  the 
tuberous  bitter  vetch,  Orobus  tuberosus,  the  tuberous  roots  of 
which  were  formerly  much  prized  for  making  a  kind  of  drink 
by  the  Highlanders,  and  used  in  times  of  scarcity  as  food.  The 
Globus  niger,  or  black  bitter  vetch,  which  is  said  by  some 
to  have  supported  the  Britons  when  driven  into  the  forests  and 
fastnesses  by  the  Empeior  Severus,  was  also  called  Maelan. 
Fidhach   is   literally   wood-ffland,    bach   being   cognate   with/v<»a«A, 

"^  °  Ti'i         probably 

Sanskrit  hkagy  Greek  iftayw^  and  may  have  been  apphed  tofli^^'taan* 
the  hazel  nut  or  the  acorn,  both  of  which  were  used  as  food. 

From  the  frequent  reference  to  oatmeal  and  porridge,  there  com  moflt 

,.  .  i:  o    »  generally 

can  be  little  doubt  that  the  kind  of  com  most  generally  grown  grown, 
was  oats.     Barley  was  also  cultivated,  not  only  for  making  sariey  need 
bread,  but  afeo  for  making  malt.     Frequent  mention  is  also  bread, 
made  of  wheat,  but   wheaten   bread  must  have  been  uacd 
almost  exclusively  by  the  higher  classes.     I  have  not  met  with.yejttor 
any  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of  leaven  or  of  yeast  in  early  jj^^^v^** 
times  in  Ireland,  but  I  infer  from  incidental  circumstances  that  ******** 
the  yeast  of  Guirm^  or  beer,  was  used  in  the  making  of  wheaten 
bread.      Oatmeal   and    barleymeal   cakes"'  appear   to   have  Unieavened 

•^  *  *  oat  aiid 

barley-cakes. 

'^'  Some  persons  have  doubted  that  barley  was  at  all  grown  in  ancient 
times  in  Ireland.  There  i»,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  it  was.  In  tbo 
account  of  the  Progress  of  the  UUonians  in  the  Cruachan  At  we  are  told  that 
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been  unleavened,  and  to  have  been  prepared  as  now  by  mixing 
the  meal  with  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk,  so  as  to  make  a 
stiff  dough,  which  was  fashioned  into  flat  cakes.  The  wheat- 
meal  and  barley-meal  cakes  were  baked  upon  a  griddle,  but 
The  Boeain  the  oatmcal  cakes,  called  Bocaire  and  Blethachy  were  always 

or  OAtflBOftl  •  •  . 

oake.  baked  by  being  supported  in  an  upright  position  before  the 

fire  by  means  of  a  three-pronged  forked  stick,  still  called 
Maide  an  Bhocaire  or  the  Bocaire  stick,  or  the  Cranachan^ 
which,  however,  included  also  the  three-legged  stool  upon 
which  the  cake  was  supported  by  the  stick.  From  the  latter 
name  the  Bocaire  is  sometimes  called  Ciste  cranachairiy  or  the 
cake   of    the    Cranachan.     The  cakes   of  bread  were  called 

The  BairgiH  BairgviSj  a  name  still  preserved  in  the  "  bairn  breac",  or  cake 
spotted  with  currants,  of  confectioners  in  Ireland.  There  were 
different  sizes  of  these  cakes,  but  three  are  mentioned  in  the 
laws:  the  Bairgin  Ferfuine  and  the  Bairgin  Banfuine^  the 
former  double  the  size  of  the  latter — the  larger  repre- 
senting the  ration  of  a  man,  and  the  smaller  that  of  a 
woman ;  the  third  was  called  the  Bairgin  indriuc  or  whole 
cake.  This  was  a  large  cake  which  the  mistress  of  a  house 
kept  whole  for  guests,  before  whom  no  cut-loaf  should  be 
placed.  Any  whole  cake  was,  properly  speaking,  a  Bairgin 
Indriuc^  but  the  term  was  usually  restricted  to  such  large 
cakes  as  those  which  Bricriu  had  had  made,  each  of  which 
required  a  quarter  of  a  Miach.     Honey  was  sometimes  mixed 

tliey  were  allowed  to  choose  which  food  their  horses  should  get ;  Conal  and 
Laeghaire  said  to  give  their  horses  two  year  old  Airthind;  Cuchuiaind,  how- 
ever, chose  barley  (JEorna)  for  his  horses".  Lebor  na  h-Udhri,  p.  108,  col.  2. 
The  following  passage  from  a  law  manuscript  of  considerable  authority,  out  of 
many  which  could  be  cited,  shows  that  barley  was  used  in  making  bread : 

'*  Three  Bavrgins  of  Ferfuine  with  their  kitchen  accompaniments  of 
Brechtans  every  quarter,  for  six  Bairghu  of  Ben  Fuine ;  three  Bairgins  of 
Otti[mealj  in  it,  and  the  same  of  barley,— for  it  is  thus  the  Miach  Comaithch€» 
is  paid.  One  half  of  oats  in  it,  and  the  other  half  of  barley,  and  their  price  is 
not  the  same,  for  the  eighty-eighth  part  of  a  Pingin  is  the  price  of  the  Bairgin 
of  oat[meal],  and  the  sixty-seventh  part  of  a  Pingin  was  the  price  of  the 
Bairgin  of  barley.  Give  these  six  Bairgins  for  three  Bairgins  of  Fer  Fuinem 
A  Feorling,  and  a  half,  and  three  parts  of  a  Feorling,  and  the  tenth  of  a 
tenth  of  a  Feorling  is  the  price  of  [MS.  defective  here]  in  it,  or  of  the  three 
Bairgins  for  the  trespass  which  the  hens  commit  in  the  house  this  is  paid**. 
MS.  Brit,  Mus.,  Rawltnsor^  487,  fol.  65,  p.  2,  col.  b. 
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with  the  douffh  of  bread,  as  appears  from  a  curious  account  rronpy 

«,  1  .*!         «  1/.  •  1        r>..  mixed  with 

of  the  "  champion  8  share    at  the  feast  given  by  Brtcrtu^  one  dough, 
of  the  heroic  personages  contemporary  with  Cuchulaind.^ 

Meal  prepared  from  highly  kihi-dried  oats,  mixed  with  new  "  Meia  ud 
milk  or  sweet  thick  milk,  or  boiled  with  water  into  stirabout, 
was  also  much  used.  Coarsely  ground  meal  of  this  kind 
was  called  Gru8  and  Crruih^  and  the  food  prepared  from  it 
Gruiten ;  the  second  form  of  the  words  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  GruU  In  discussing  the  names  oiM^oOMot 
the  different  kinds  of  com  grown  in  Iieland  in  former 
times,  I  mentioned  that  filberts  and  acorns  were  used  as 
food.  These  were  crushed,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  meal 
to  which  the  name  Maoihal  was  given.  In  early  Christian 
times  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life,  built 
their  cells  in  remote  woody  districts  or  waste  lands,  which 
seem  to  have  been  generally  covered  with  a  scrub  of  hazel, 
judging  from  the  quantity  of  hazel  twigs  found  in  turf 
bogs.  Nutmeal  naturally  formed  a  valuable  resource  to  these 
early  monks,  so  important  indeed  that  the  word  Maoihal  came 
in  process  of  time  to  mean  the  meal  taken  on  fast  days,  and 
which  consisted  at  first  of  nutmeal  and  milk,  and  afterwards  of 
oatmeal,  milk,  cheese,  etc.  Thus  a  Lenten  dinner  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  St.  Moling  consisted  of  MaoMa  acus  Loim,^    The 

^'^  "  It  is  right  to  contest  for  the  Curaihmir  (ChampioD^s  Share)  of  roj  house, 
said  he  [jBncrtu],  for  it  is  not  the  Curath  of  a  Ttchmerage,  There  is  a  keere 
in  it  in  which  would  fit  three  of  the  battle  champions  of  the  men  of  Ulster, 
and  it  [is]  filled  with  good  wine;  there  is  a  hog  seven  years  old  in  it,  *  *  * 
and  a  young  little  pig  into  whose  mouth  no  food  ever  went  but  stirabout  of 
meal  and  new  milk  in  spring,  pure  curds  and  pure  new  milk  in  summer,  the 
kernels  of  nuts  and  wheat  in  harvest,  and  meat  and  broth  in  winter.  There 
is  a  Bo-thaur  [cf.  German  Thier]  or  fat  ox,  whose  age  is  fully  seven  years 
since  it  was  a  little  calf;  neither  heath  nor  coarse  grass  went  into  its  mouth, 
but  pure  new  milk,  herb  grass,  green  grass,  and  ^r6a  (corn).  There  are  five  score 
wheaten  loaves  kneaded  with  honey ;  twenty-five  Miachs  (sacks)  also  is  what 
was  consumed  with  those  five  score  loares;  and  four  loaves  that  were  made  out 
of  every  Miach.  That  now  is  the  Curaihmir  of  my  house,  said  Brtcriu**,  Tale 
of  F/ed  Bricrind,  MS.  R.I.A.,  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  100,  col.  1.  Either  the 
Miach  spoken  of  here  is  very  dlfiferent  from  that  referred  to  in  the  passage 
from  the  MS.  H.  3.  18,  given  in  a  note  to  the  Crith  Gablach  (voL  ii.,  App.  p. 
512,  note  575),  or  the  loaves  were  very  much  larger. 

"»  MS.  H.  3.  17,  col.  422.    See  Vita  St.  Coemgin,  MS.  H.  4. 4.  T.C.D. 
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use  of  Maothal  was  not,  however,  confined  to  monks  and  nuns, 
but  formed  part  of  the  food  of  even  the  higher  classes,  as  is 
proved  by  the  finding  of  the  nutshclb  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
forts,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  oombination  with 
Cathair  and  Lis  in  topographical  names,  such  as  Cathair 
Moaihalf  now  Cathermoyle,  in  the  county  of  Liimerick,  where 
full  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  use  of  nutmeal,  and  £»- 
maothal  now  Moyhill,  near  Maurice's  Mills,  in  the  county 
of  Clare. 

gl^®'  Oatmeal  formed  also  jui  important  constituent  of  the  porridge 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  Ireland.  When 
this  porridge  was  made  with  water  in  which  meat  was  boiled,  it 
was  the  Bruth  or  broth  which  was  distributed  or  served  out  in 
Dabacha  or  tubs  to  the  retainers  and  servants  at  feasts  and  the 
eyres  or  circuits  of  kings  and  Flaths.  The  simple  porridge  as  well 
as  the  broth  were  seasoned  with  leeks.  Large  quantities  of  leeks 
and  onions  were  grown  around  the  houses,  and  served  as  a  substi- 
tute for  pepper  and  other  spices,  introduced  at  a  later  period 

2'^^^***«°  into  Europe.  Some  other  culinary  vegetables  were  also  culti- 
vated in  the  Murathaig  or  enclosed  Gort  or  garden,  for  we  find 
Lus  Lubgort^  or  garden  vegetables,  mentioned  as  part  of  the 

Water  cren.  Imglaice  or  opsonia  of  the  Oc  Aire^^  The  Birur^  or  water  cress, 

•»fi  Crith  Gahlach,  vol.  ii.,  p.  478,  note  607. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Felire  of  Oengus  C€lt  D€y  is  cnrioas  in 
many  ways,  but  especially  as  showing  the  cultivation  at  a  very  early  period 
of  culinary  vegetables  in  a  distinct  piece  of  ground  enclosed  ftir  the  purpose. 

"  Saint  Ciaran  of  Saiyhir  was  an  illustrious  man,  indeed,  for  his  chattels 
were  many,  for  there  were  ten  doors  to  his  Lias  Bor  or  cattle-yard,  and  ten 
Croi,  or  sheds  at  each  door,  and  ten  calves  in  each  Croif  and  ten  cows  with 
each  calf. 

"  Ciaran  consumed  but  very  little  of  the  abundant  produce  of  these  cows  as 
long  as  he  lived,  but  he  distributed  it  to  the  poor  and  to  the  wretched  of  the 
Lord.  Ciaran  had  also  fifty  tamed  horses  for  ploughing  and  cultivating  the 
land  :  and  his  Proind  (meal  or  supper)  every  evening  was  a  small  piece  of  a 
Bairgin,  or  cake  of  barley,  and  two  Mecons  (parsnips),  of  the  Murathaig 
(lawn  or  kitchen-garden),  and  water  of  the  spring- well.  The  skins  of  wild 
calves  constituted  his  clothes,  and  a  wet  Cuilche  ( sackcloth)  over  them  outside. 
It  was  upon  a  pillow  of  stone  he  usually  slept". — Lebor  Brecc,  p.  83. 

It  is  interesting  to  fln'l  that  the  parsnip,  Pastinaca  sativa,  the  ohioD  and 
leek,  were  the  earlitrst  culinary  vcgetubles  cultivated  in  Ireland.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  former  was  cultivated  in  Uaul,  and  is  mentioned  by  that  writer 
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was  also  used  at  feasts  as  a  salad  with  meat.^  Duleac  (t.«.,  ^w^***- 
water  leaf),  the  Rhodymenia  palmata  of  botanists,  was  gathered 
on  the  sea  shore,  dried,  and  sold  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Crith  Gablach  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
seasoned  fowl  to  which  the  Aithech  ar  a  Threba  was  entitled. 
Slutcarij  sloke,  or  layer  prepared  from  Porphyra  laciniata  and 
P.  vulgaris,  as  well  as  other  marine  vegetables,  were  also  used 
ftlong  the  sea  coast. 

As  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Irish  was  in  cattle,  flesh-meat 
and  milk  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Aire  class,  milk,  besides  being  taken  in  its  nattural  fresh  ^^^ 
state,  and  as  skimmed  milk,  furnished  butter,  curds,  and 
cheese.  Butter,  while  abundant  in  summer,  was  preserved ,^^^*^« 
in  small  firkins  or  barrels  for  winter  use,  and  for  expeditions 
and  feasts.  Many  of  these,  vessels  filled  with  butter  are  found 
in  peat  bogs,  the  butter  being  altered  into  a  hard  crystalline 
fat,  free  from  salt.  If  salt  was  used  in  the  curing  of  the  original 
butter,  it  must  have  been  gradually  removed  along  with  the 
products  of  the  alteration  of  the  glycerine.  As  butter 
is  still  made  without  salt  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  sometimes  similarly  prepared  in  ancient 
times.  The  terms  t-Saland^  applied  to  salted  meat  and  butter, 
show  that  the  method  of  curing  provisions  with  salt  was  prac- 
tbed  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  Ireland. 

The  privileges  of  the  lower  grades  of  Bd  Aire^  as  regards  P'^ioni  en- 
maintenance  when  wounded,  absence  from  home   attending  *»'»"«r  »°<* 

.  meat. 

their  Flath,  etc.,  as  given  in  the  Crith  Gahlach^  show  that 
the  use  of  meat  and  butter  was  not  universal.  Thus  the  Oc 
Aire^  when  on  visitation  to  persons  of  his  own  rank,  was 
not  entitled  to  butter;  and  only  on  stated  days  when  on 
Folach.  An  Aire  Desa  or  FUxih  was,  however,  entitled 
to  butter  at  every  meal  in  his  own  territory,  while  an  Aire 
Ard  was  not  only  entitled   to  butter  at  every  meal  for  him- 

88  ODe  of  the  three  cnlinary  plants  cultiyated  hj  the  Germans,  the  others 
beirg  asparagus  and  some  kind  of  bulbous  root,  either  the  radish  or  the  carrot. 
^'^  Lecturesj  zzv.,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  150.  Among  the  tributes  to  which  the  para- 
mount  king  of  Eriu  was  entitled  were  the  venison  of  Naas,  the  flsh  of  the 
Bo>ne,  and  the  cresses  of  the  Brosna.    Leabhar  na  g-  Cearty  p.  9. 
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self,  but  also  for  his  Foleithe,  that  is,  the  suitors  of  his  Court 
Leet.  A  wounded  person  on  Folach^  of  whatever  rank,  appears 
to  have  been  entitled  to  butter  only  on  stated  days.  This  legal 
provision  was,  no  doubt,  adopted  to  prevent  a  defendant  from 
being  ruined  by  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
plainant who  was  wounded.  Curds  was  a  favourite  article  of 
food  of  the  ancient  Irish.  It  was  made  both  from  skimmed 
milk,  and  Binnit,  or  rennet  was  used  in  its  preparatiou.*^  The 
curds  of  fresh  new  milk  was  not  imlike  our  modem  cream 
cheese.  True  cheese  was  also  made,  and  seems  to  have  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  food  of  the  wealthier  armors,  spe- 
cimens of  it  from  early  Christian  times  have  been  found  in 
bogs  impressed  with  a  cross.  From  a  passage  in  the  tale  of 
the  **  Navigation  of  MaelduvfCs  CuraclC^  it  would  seem  that 
even  different  kinds  of  cheese  were  prepared,  and  especially  a 
rich  kind  from  beestings  milk.*" 

Judging  by  the  description  of  the  *^  Champion's  Share*' 
of  Bricrius  house,  and  other  passages  in  Irish  manuscripts,  the 
rearing  and  fattening  of  oxen  and  pigs  for  food  was  well  under- 
Fieth  meata  stood  by  the  aucicnt  Irish.  Beef  naturally  took  the  first  place 
ancient  among  the  nesh  meats :  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and  goat  s  flesh  were 
also  eaten.  Mutton  was  boiled,  and  the  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked  constituted  the  basis  of  the  Bruth  or  broth  already 
mentioned,  which  was  so  freely  served  out  to  strangers  off  the 
road,  that  the  word  became  almost  synonymous  with  hospi- 
tality. Part  of  the  beef  was  eaten  fresh,  but  a  larger  part  was 
cured  with  salt.  The  cattle  intended  for  curing  were  fattened 
in  autumn,  and  then  driven  in  from  the  Boulaghs  on  the  ap- 

8's  In  the  acconnt  of  the  Biadh  Prointigt^  or  refectory  conimons  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  CV/e  D€  in  the  Ltbor  Brtcc,  we  are  told  that : — *<  A  cuidt 
is  then  made  for  them,  but  Binnit  is  not  put  into  it,  and  it  [the  curds]  is  not 
consequently  forbidden  after  that** — p.  9,  col.  2. 

'''  On  the  seTentecnth  of  the  many  islands  to  which  Matldun  and  bis  com- 
panions came  during  their  Toyage,  they  saw  a  young  woman  who  **  gare 
them  food  in  one  Ceisi  [some  kind  of  vessel]  like  unto  beestings  cheese. 
She  gave  each  three  persons  their  share.  Every  taste  they  desired  for  tir ,  was 
the  taste  they  found  it  had*".  She  attended  Maeldun  apart.  She  then  filled  a 
Cilurn  on  the  same  board  and  di^^ftributed  it  to  them  three  by  three  for  a  while. 

She  then  departed  with  her  one  Ceiss,  aad  with  her  Cilurn* — MS. 

Lehor  na  h-Utdhriy  p.  26,  col.  1. 
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preach  of  winter  and  slaughtered.  The  carcass  was  cut  up, 
salted,  and  hung  up  to  dry  on  hooks'^  in  the  smoky  air  of  the 
kitchen.  Flesh-meat  of  all  kinds  was  called  SaiU,  or  when  Sait  meat, 
salted,  Saillti^  or  Saill  tsalndj  the  Sialfaeti  of  the  Norse.  Fresh 
pork  was  considered  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
curious  poem  in  which  Midir  promises  Be  find  a  banquet  of 
fresh  pork,  new  milk,  and  ale.*"  Toung  sucking  pigs  were 
rousted  and  were  especially  esteemed.  Like  the  beef,  the 
pork  was  first  salted  in  a  Caire,  or  meat  vessel,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  the  Cuil  Tech,  or  store-house,  or  in 
some  recess  used  for  the  purpose,  or  when  there  was  no  special 
store-house  in  any  convenient  place.  It  was  left  to  season  for 
some  weeks,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  smoke.  The  meat  of  a  B^n  aad 
Mtic  Forais,  or  house-fed  pig,  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
specially  smoke-dried  in  the  smoke. of  green  wood,  such  as 
beech,  ash,  and  white  thorn.  The  general  name  for  bacon  was 
Tini,  but  smoke-cured  hams  and  flitches  were  called  Tineiccaa. 
This  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  Gallo-Roman  word 
Taniaccae  or  Tanaccte,  used  by  Varro  for  hams  imported  from 
Transalpine  Gaul  into  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Puddings  prepared  from  the  blood  of  pigs  also  formed  an  Pnddingi 
article  of  export  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  as  we  learn  from  Varro. 
uddings  of  the  same  kind  were  also  made  by  the  Irish.  The 
Mucriucht,  or  Caelana,  Tona,  bottom,  or  belly  pudding,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  black  pudding  of  this  kind,  into  which  a 
little  tansy  {Tafwcetum  vvlgare)  and  onions,  salt,  etc.,  were  in- 
troduced as  seasoning.  Moroga  was  another  term  for  puddings, 
and,  perhaps,  included  those  prepared  with  liver.  Saussages 
were  also  made  of  different  kinds  of  flesh.  The  word  Tarsun 
appears  to  have  included  regular  saussages  and  seasoned  mince- 
meats of  all  kinds,  and  melted  lard,  and  in  this  way  was  some- 
times applied  to  seasoned  fowl  and  other  birds.  The  name 
DrUechan  caorach,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Cork,  DrUheen^  given 
to  a  kind  of  pudding  made  of  sheep's  blood,  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Irish  Tarsun;  the  pudding  itself  probably  affords 
an  example  of  one  of  the  ancient  Irish  puddings.     The  Gisal- 

•"  Crutch,  cf.  EDgliah  crook, 

•*'  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p,  181,  and  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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the  words  61  n-guala  the  61  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Old 
Norse  61^  Anglo-Saxon  Ealu^  modem  English  Ale,  01  and 
Cuirm  were  probably  synonymous,  the  former  being  perhaps 
a  borrowed  name  Possibly  61  was  a  simple  fermented,  slightly 
sour  decoction  of  malt,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  England 
before  the  introduction  of  hops,  and  that  the  wort  of  the  Cuirm 
was  boiled  with  some  bitter  aromatic  herbs, 
weaning  of       The  sccond  part  of  the  name  has  been  explained  in  difie- 

tha  term ;  *  ^  *  , 

rent  ways.  According  to  one  gloss,  the  word  Guala  is  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  Giuil^  that  is,  coal, — 6ln'Guala^  or  ''ale  of  the 
coal  '\  and  was  so  called  because  the  wort  was  boiled  over  a 
charcoal  fire  '^^  and  Conchobar  Hoc  Nessa  and  his  warriors  sat 
around  the  fire  and  quaffed  their  ale.***  Another  gloss  derived 
the  name  from  the  pot  itself;  and  a  third  from  the  son  of  the 
first  owner  of  the  boiler.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  task 
in  those  early  times  to  procure  a  boiler  sufficiently  large  to 
make  the  ale  necessary  to  regale  the  household  of  a  king. 
Even  the  Norse  gods  were  on  one  occasion  in  the  unhappy 
plight  of  not  having  enough  of  ale,  and  to  prevent  so  great  a 
misfortune  in  future,  it  is  mentioned  that  Thor  carried  off  the 

atr^t  wort  giant  Hair's  big  boiler.  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa  also  went  on  an 
expedition  the  secret  motive  of  which  may  have  been  a  great 
bronze  boiler  which  a  petty  chieftain  named  Gerg  possessed. 
He  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  pot  and  killing  Gerg  himself.*** 

The  ortTtt  Conchobar  had  a  celebrated  brewing  vat,  the  proportions  of 

Cmirm  ligi 

ftarf^Srtied       ***  "  ^^  n- Guala  it  was  called,  because  it  was  a  fire  of  Gual  op  coal  tiiat 

Daradach,    used  to  be  in  Emain  Macha  in  the  house  in  which  it  was  drank.  It  is  from  it 

that  Loch  n-Guala,  in  Damh  Inu,  in  the  territory  of  Uladh,  has  been  so  called, 

because  it  [the  boiler]  in  which  the  wort  was  boiled  over  the  fire  of  coal  is 

under  it  to-day  in  concealment*'.    H.  8.  18.  583. 

^*  The  following  passage  from  the  Fled  Bricrend,  or  Feast  of  Brieriu,  shows 
that  the  Ultonian  warriors  drank  their  beer  around  the  fire :  "  After  this  food 
and  Lind  (drink)  were  distributed  to  them,  and  the j  came  in  a  circle  around 
the  fire ;  and  thej  became  intoxicated  and  they  were  cheerful". — Ltbmr  no 
h'Uidhrij  p.  101,  col.  2. 

***  The  following  gloss  in  the  MS.  just  quoted  shows  that  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  also  given  to  the  pot  or  vesselin  which  the  wort  was  boiled :  **  Ol 
n-  Guala,  t.e.  It  was  a  Dabach  (a  tub  or  vat)  of  uma  (bronze).  It  was  it  that 
Conchobar  Mac  Ntssa  brought  from  Dun  Geirg  Fatbhur  Gtal  after  having  de- 
molished the  Dun,  and  killed  Gerg**,  In  the  Book  of  Lecan  we  are  told  that 
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wHch  befitted  his  wort-boiler.  This  brewing- vat  was  called 
Daradach  because  it  was  made  of  oak,  that  is,  of  oak  staves 
bound  by  great  hoops.  The  vat,  or  Dabach^  appears  to  have 
been  always  placed  in  the  principal  hall,  which  was  hence 
called  the  ale  house  or  Cuirm  Tech.  The  ale  was  doubtless 
drunk  fresh  from  the  vat  as  in  the  old  breweries  of  Germany. 

The  word  Lin**^  is  sometimes  used  for  ale,  but  it  is  rather  aiUi»,ag«ne. 
general  term  for  liquor  than  a  special  name  for  beer.     Barley  beer, 
appears  to  have  been  the  grain  chiefly  used  for  preparing  the 
malt  for  beer  in  Ireland,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
spelt  wheat  was  also  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose.    As  oats  was  the  corn  crop  most  usually  grown, 
it  also  must  have  been  frequently  used  for  malting,  at  least  in 
the  more  moimtainous  districts  not  adapted  for  barley.     The  lii^it. 
Irish  name  of  malt  was  Braeh^  genitive  Braich^  or  Bracha,  cor* 
responding  to  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  Brofff  whence  Welsh 
Bragaud^  Old  English  Bragot^  modem  English  Bracket^  a  kind 
of  sweetened  ale.      These  words  contain  the   same  root  as 
the    Anglo-Saxon    Breovan^    Gothic   Briggvan^   Old    Norse 
Brugga^^  Old  High  German  Bracvan^  whence  modem  German 
Brauen^  English  Brew,       As   in    other  northern  countries,  piimti 
beer  at  first  consisted  of  a  simple  fermented  infusion  of  the  beer  before 

bops  T"*"* 

malt.  Before  the  introduction  of  hops,  attempts  were  made  oMd. 
to  flavour  the  beer  with  aromatic  and  bitter  astringent 
plants  —  oak  bark,  it  is  said,  among  other  things,  having 
been  employed  for  this  puipose.  The  Cimbri  used  the 
Tamarix  Germanica,  the  old  Scandinavians  the  fruit  of 
the  sweet  gale,  Myrica  gale,  the  Cauchi  the  iruit  and  twigs  of 
the  chaste  tree,  Vitex  agnus  castus.  In  Iceland,  where  hops 
do  not  grow,  the  yarrow,  Achillea  millefolium,  was  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  even  called    VaUiumall^  or  field  hops. 

it  was  called  from  Guala  the  ton  of  this  Gerg^  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Airtheeh,    (^B,  of  Ltcan,  170,  a.  a.)    This  is  improbable. 

The  wort  of  porter  and  ale  is  called  Ggh  in  English  breweries.  Could 
there  be  any  relationship  between  this  modero  English  word,  the  origin  of 
which  is  so  far  ss  I  know  obscure,  and  the  ancient  Guala  or  01  n- Guala  ? 

***  Cf.  Ad^.  Sax.  11^,  a  beyerage,  wine,  etc.,  and  Old  Norse  /t^,  beer. 

***  Whence  is  deriyed  Bmffge,  the  name  of  the  seat  or  **  ale  bank*  near  the 
fire  abore  mentioned. 
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Even  as  late  as  the  last  centuiy,  the  yarrow  was  still  used 
for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to  b€«r  in  a  district  of  Sweden."' 
From  the  large  quantities  of  the  pressed  and  exhausted  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  marsh  plant,  the  buck-bean,  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  which  have  been  found  io  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
Raths,  that  plant  was  probably  used  in  Ireland  at  an  early 
period  to  flavour  beer.  That  some  plant  was  used  by  the 
Poem  of      ancient  Irish  to  flavour  beer,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    In  a 

Cano  on  the  ,  ^  ' 

t«c*reof*^    curious  legendary  life  of  prince  Cano^  son  of  Gartnan^  and 

Ireland.      grand-nephew  of  the  celebrated  Oedan  Mae  GMirain,  king  of 

the  Gaedhelic  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  escape  whose  hostility 

Cano  fled  into  Ireland,  there  is  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  various 

celebrated  ales  of  Ireland.^^    We  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 

<*'  Olafsen  a.  Foyelsen,  Rtise  2, 106,  and  Weinhold,  AUnorduches  Ltb&n^ 
p.  88.    In  Boroe  portB  of  Norway  tbe  yellow  bed  straw,  or  Galium  yerum,  is 
said  to  be  used  instead  of  hops,  and  is  consequently  called  VaUiumaU^  or 
VoldhumU.    Tbe  Icelandic  name  is,  howeyer,  Madra,  or  madder. 
*^  Though  he  were  to  drink  of  the  beverages  of  Flaths, 
Though  a  Fiaih  may  drink  of  strung  liquors, 
He  shall  not  be  a  king  oyer  Eriu 
Unless  he  drink  the  ale  of  CuahruL  * 

The  ale    f  Cumur  na  tri  n-tdsce^ 

Is  joyially  drank  about  Inber  Fema^* 
I  have  not  tasted  if  juice  to  be  preferred 

To  the  ale  of  Cerna,* 

The  Hie  of  the  land  of  EU,^ 

It  belongs  to  the  merry  Momonians, 
The  ale  of  Fdrlochra  Ardaa,^ 

The  red  ale  of  DorindJ 

The  ale  of  CaUl  Gartan  Coilh^ 

Is  served  to  the  king  of  Ciarraigt  ;^ 
This  is  the  liquor  of  noble  Eriu, 

Which  the  Gaedhil  pour  out  in  friendship. 

In  Cuil  Tola^^  of  shining  goblets — 

Druvn  Lethari^^  of  good  cheer. 
An  ale-fenst  is  given  to  the  Lagenians 

When  the  sumuter  foliuge  withers. 

1  The  partB  of  tbo  counties  of  HVlcJilow  and  Dublin  adjoining  Bray.  2  The  meetiiig  of  the 
three  vatera,  the  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Sair,  near  Waterford.  8  Hie  month  of  the 
Barrow.  4  Probably  the  river  Muilcheam  in  the  N.  &  of  the  connty  of  Limerick,  ft  SIj 
O'CarroIl,  i.e.  the  baron iea  of  Clonlisic  and  Ballybrit,  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  Eliogarty 
and  other  adjoining  parts  of  Tipperary.  6  The  country  about  Ardagh,  In  the  county  of 
Limerick.  7  The  district  of  0*l)orry  In  Kerry.  I  have  not  been  able  to  identity  this 
place,  which  must,  however,  hare  been  in  the  territory  mentioned  under  the  next  number. 
9  llie  territories  of  Ciarraidhe  Aei  near  tlie  present  tui»n  of  Csstlctea  in  the  west  of  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  and  darrhaidhe  Locha  na  n-Airneadh  in  the  barony  of  CosteUo  in  the 
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exact  date  at  which  the  poem  was  composed.     According^  to  Poem  of 

.  *  *  ,  °    ,     Cano  on  tbe 

Tighemach^  Cano  was  killed  a.d.  687,  and  the  manuscript  in  Miebnted 

boon  of 

which  the  poem  is  found  was  compiled  about  the  year  1390.  iw*«^ 
That  the  compiler  of  the  manuscript  was  not  the  author  of  the 
poem  is  certain ;  and  judgmg  by  the  language,  and  by  the  gene* 
ral  character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  the  poem  in  its  present 
form  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  original  materials  out  of  which  the  tale  was  worked  up,  to  a 
period  three  or  four  centuries  earlier.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
in  the  twelfth  century  at  least,  there  were  many  places  in  Ire- 
land which  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  making  good  ales,  some,  if 
not  all,  of  which  were  red,  or  "  red  like  wine".  Most  of  those 
places  have  long  since  ceased  to  brew  beer,  but  Castlebelling- 
ham  still  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  ales  of  Muirt/iemne^ 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years  beer  of  some  local  reputa- 

Ale  is  drank  in  Feara  CuUe,^* 

The  households  are  not  counted.*' 
To  Findia  is  served  up  sumptaonsly 

The  ale  of  Muirthemne,^* 

Ale  is  drank  around  Loch  Cuainy^^ 

It  is  drank  out  of  deep  horns 
In  Magh  Inia*^  by  the  UUonians, 

Whence  laughter  rises  to  loud  exultation. 

By  the  gentle  Dalriad^^  it  is  drank— 

In  half  measures  by  [the  light]  of  bright  candles'^ 
[While]  with  easj  handled  battle  spears, 

Chosen  good  warriors  practise  feats. 

The  Saxon  ale  of  bitterness 

Is  drank  with  pleasure  about  Inber  in  Rig^^* 
About  the  land  of  the  Cruithmf^  about  Gergin^ 

Bed  ales  like  wine  are  freely  drank. 

MS.,  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D  ,  col.  786. 

county  of  Maya  10  In  the  county  of  Longford  boideiing  Caran.  11  DrnmUuie,  in  the  ooonty 
of  Longford,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  Brefoiee  There  wu  another  Druim  Lethan  near  Ardee, 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  but  the  one  here  referred  to  aeema  to  be  the  Longford  one.  13  A  ter- 
ritory  in  ancient  Bregia,  now  the  barony  of  Kella  in  Heath.  13  That  ic,  the  hoapltallty  is  so 
great  that  the  number  In  a  retinue  is  never  counted.  14.  The  county  of  Louth  bordering 
the  sea  between  the  Boyne  and  Dundalk.  16  Strangford  LonglL  16  Locale  in  the  coan|y  of 
Down.  17  North-eastern  part  of  county  of  Antrim.  1%  That  la,  while  looking  on  at  the  feats 
of  arms  in  the  Liu  by  torch  light,  smaller  and  more  oouTenient  vesseb  of  beer  were 
handed  round.  19  Not  identified.  20  The  territory  of  the  Irish  Picta,  which  appears  to 
bare  been  co-eztensiTO  with  Dal-Araidhet  corresponding  to  the  county  of  Down  and  the 
southern  part  of  Antrim.  21  This  was  the  district  of  the  Oerg  FMbhar  Oael  already  alluded 
to,  whose  beautiful  daughter  /\r6  was  courted  by  Maine,  son  of  AUiU  and  Jiedb,  The  exact 
sito  of  Dun  Qtirg  has  not  been  detorminod. 
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tion  was  brewed  In  Bray,  which  may  have  been  the  seat  of  the 

original  breweries  of  Cualaun^  or  of  one  of  them.     Among  the 

"Saxon  tie  ales  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  "  the  Saxon  ale  of  bitterness**, 

of  bitter-  i-i-i  .<•  •  iT^ii 

ne»»"  which  deserves  some  attention,  because  it  proves  that  Ens^land 

mentioned  ,  .  .  • 

inthiapoem-had  bcgun  to  make  bitter  beer  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Was  the  "  ale  of  bitterness"  flavoured  with 
hops?  and  if  not,  what  was  the  flavouring  plant?  These  are 
questions  which  the  poem  of  Cano  Mac  Gartnain  does  not  help 
us  to  solve,  but  it  certainly  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  date,  1524,  assigned  by  Beckmann,***  Houghton,*^ 
Anderson,''*  and  indeed  most  writers  on  the  subject,  as  that  of 
the  introduction  of  hops  into  England. 
Honey  The  aucicut  Gauls  and  Germans,  as  Weinhold  tells  us,*" 

Iw^ofbeer.niixed  honey  with  the  wort  from  which  they  brewed  their  beer. 
The  ancient  Irish  also  mixed  honey  with  their  Cuirm^  or  ale, 
and  with  other  drinks  included  under  the  term  Lin  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  fermentation.  If 
added  before,  it  would  make  the  beer  stronger  and  more  in- 
toxicating. 
Brewing  of  The  brewing  of  beer  appears  to  have  been  the  privilege  of 
Tiiegeofme  Flaths.    The  Fer  Fothlau  or  wealthy  middleman  who  had 

FUJki;  ... 

Ceiles  to  whom  he  gave  cattle,  received  his  rent  in  com,  **  for 
he  is  not  entitled  to  malt  until  he  is  a  FlatK",^  The  Brughfer 
must  have  had  the  privilege  of  brewing,  in  virtue  of  his 
functions  as  public  hospitaller,  as  he  was  bound  to  have  a  vat 
of  ale  always  ready  for  the  refreshment  of  a  Rig^  a  bishop,  a 
poet,  a  judge,  or  other  person,  and  their  respective  suites  entitled 
and  In  to  public  entertainment.  In  Germany  also  the  brewing  of  beer 
the  nobuity.  appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle  ages  a  privilege  of  the 

•^  History  of  Inventiotu,  iv.,  325. 

•••  Collechoru  Jor  the  ImprovemerU  of  Trade  and  HuBhandry^  by  Bradley, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  440. 

••*  History  of  Commerce,  ii.,  46. 

•"  Die  deuUchen  Frauen,  pT  317.  He  adds  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  also  added  to  wine.  As  this  was  a  vile  adulteration,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Aachen  in  817,  and  by  that 
of  Worms  in  868.  The  Welsh  Bragaud  aud  Euglish  Brackit  was  probably 
an  ale  of  this  kind. 

•«»  Crith  Gahlach,  vol.  ii.,  p.  490. 
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nobility,  and  in  some   parts  this  privilege  came    down   to 
comparatively  modem  times.*** 

Another  drink  of  the  ancient  Irish,  which  was  only  second  if«*  » 
in  importance  to,  though  perhaps  considered  a  nobler  drink 
than,  Cuirm  or  beer,  was  Mede^  or  metheglin,***  the  Metu  of  the 
Germans,  the  Medu  or  Meodu  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
Mjif&r  of  the  Norwegians.     The   great   banqueting  hall  of 
Tara  was  called  the  Teeh  Mid  chuarda^  or  '*  mead  circling 
house".     The  great  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  bees,  as  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  laws  and  legal  decisions  concerning 
them  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  honey  supplied  as  rents  and  tributes  to  the  Kings  and 
other  FlathSf  show  that  mead  was  a  general  and   favourite 
drink  of  the  ancient   Irish;  for  although,  as  we  have  seen 
from   the  account  of  the  '*  champion's  share  ^  of  BriorMa 
house,  honey  was  sometimes  used  in  the  making  of  sweet 
cakes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
honey  produced  in  ancient  times  was  fermented  into  mead. 
This  drink  is  perhaps  older  than  beer;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, not  excin- 
there  is  no  evidence  that  at  any  time  in  Ireland  it  was  the  mtozicaung 
exclusive  intoxicating  drink  of  the  Irish,  or  that  it  was  asirisiu 
generally  used  as  beer.     As  in  the  older  songs  of  the  Edda 
from  the  Niebelungen  Saga,  so  in  all  the  older  Irish  poems  and 
tales,  the  heroes  drink  beer.    Metheglin  was  probably  made  by 
the  ancient  Irish  by  simply  dissolving  honey  in  water,  as  the 
Romans  did,*^  but  in  medieval  times  aromatic  plants  seem  to 
have  been  added,  as  in  France,*^  and  perhaps  in  Germany  also. 
The  brewing  of  metheglin  in  the  south  of  Ireland  came  down  to 
within  my  own  memory,  but  is,  I  believe,  now  extinct  there.*** 
It  was  as  much  esteemed  in  Ireland  as  wine,  and  was  considered 
as  the  especial  drink  of  women. 

^*  See  F.  Y.  Raomer's  Guchkhte  der  Hohemtaufen  und  ihrer  Zeii,  Dritto 
Aofl.  10*"  Halfb.  s.  806,  where  namerous  authorities  are  qaoted. 

•M  xhe  Dame  Metheglin  came  into  EngllBh  probably  through  the  Welsh 
Mtddyglynt  though  the  word  approaches  closer  to  an  Irish  form.  It  is  a 
compound  of  Med  with  an  adjectival  suffix  -ech,  and  Un^  a  beyerage. 

«»•  Pliny,  HUl  Nat,  14, 20. 

^^  Le  Grand  d'  Aussy  et  de  Roquefort,  Hietoire  de  la  vie  priv€e  dee  Fran^aie^ 
2,  339;  Weinhold,  DU  deutaehen  Frauen,  819. 

*^  Morewood  in  his  Ui»iory  of  Inebriating  Liquors,  published  iu  1838,  says, 
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Jftnadmim 
or  cider  of 
apples  and 
vhorts. 


"NOTBO 

beer". 


•"  Heather 
beei"  of 
Danes  a 
myth. 


The  ancient  Irish  also  made  a  kind  of  cider  called  Nenad" 
mim,  from  the  wild  or  crab  apple — ^numbers  of  apple-trees 
being  planted  in  hedge-rows  and  greatly  prized.  A  drink 
bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  being  made  from 
the  **  woodberry",  probably  the  Vaccinum  myrtillus,  and 
uliginosum,  called  in  Irish  Fraochdin,  or  Fraochdga,  and  com- 
monly called  **  Frochans",***  popularly  known  in  Cork  and  in 
the  west  of  England  as  Whorts,  This  liquor  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  that  known  in  later  times  as  **  bogberry  wine.** 
The  name  Bear  Lochlanach^  or  "  Norse  beer",  or  more  popu- 
larly "  Danish  beer",  given  to  it,  shows  that  the  Norsemen, 
like  the  modem  Icelanders,  made  a  similar  drink.  According 
to  Herr  Weinhold,  a  berry  wine  or  acid  drink  is  also  still  made 
in  the  German  Alps  in  Carinthia.*^  The  "heather  beer" 
which  the  Danes  are  supposed  to  have  made  from  the  com- 
mon heath,  is  a  myth.  The  only  way  in  which  heath  could 
be  used  for  making  beer  would  be  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  but 
even  for  this  use  of  it  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. 


DRESS   AND   ORNAMENT. 

The  subject  of  the  dress  and  personal  ornaments  of  the 
ancient  Irish  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  O'Curry,  that  I 
have  little  to  add  except  in  the  way  of  comparison  between 
the  former  and  the  dress  of  other  ancient  European  nations. 
Tbe  L«Mf  Two  words  are  used  in  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  garments 
which  were  worn  close  to  the  skin,  namely,  Lena  and  Caimsi. 
O'Ciirry  concluded  that  the  Lena  was  a  kilt.  From  such  brief 
descriptions  of  it  as  are  available,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tight- 
fitting  garment  apparently  without  sleeves,  which  covered  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  extended  to  the  knees.  In  one  case 
at  least,  that  of  the  Ulster  chieftain  Connud  Mac  Morna^  it 


"  At  the  present  day  great  quantities  of  mead  are  manufactured  in  yarioas 
parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  counties  <^  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
and  Tipperary"  (p.  593).  This  was  the  case  about  the  year  1824,  when  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  appeared,  but  not  in  1838. 

•*•  Dr.  O'Donovan  suggests  that  the  "heath-fruit",  Fraechmheaa  of  Bri 
Leith,  which  formed  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  Ard  Righ  of  Ireland,  were 
Frochans**. — Book  of  Rights ^  p.  9,  note  pw 

^^  Aitnordischea  Leben^  p.  162. 
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descended  to  the  calves.  It  seems  to  have  been  open  at  the 
side,  and  to  have  been  put  on  like  a  vest  or  jacket.  The  usual 
material  was  woollen  cloth,  but  in  many  cases  it  was  linen  oritanutorui; 
even  silk.  When  of  linen  it  was  white,  and  judging  by  the 
persons  who  wore  white  linen  Lenaa^  they  must  have  been 
considered  the  most  noble.  Thus  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa^  king 
of  Ulster,  Conaire  M6r^  king  of  Eriu,  Cuchulaind,  Sencha  the 
orator,  Da  Derga^  a  king-JSru^A,  and  several  other  celebrated 
personages,  had  white  Lenaa  of  linen.  Woollen  Lenaa  were  iu  colour ; 
of  the  most  various  colours.  In  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne^  the 
Brudin  Da  Derga^  and  other  ancient  tales,  we  find  Lenaa  of 
the  following  colours  mentioned :  red,  white  with  red  stripes, 
red-spotted,  brown-red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  blackish  blue, 
variegated,  striped,  streaked.  Lenaa  of  cloth  interwoven 
with  thread  of  gold  are  also  frequently  mentioned.  The 
collar  was  sometimes  ornamented  with  thread  of  gold,  and  the 
lower  end  with  a  hem  of  gold  thread,  or  a  fringe.  The  Lena  of 
Conaire  M6r  had  silken  borders  embroidered  with  gold.  Each 
Tuath  or  M6r  Tuath  appears  to  have  had  a  special  colour,  the 
Lena  of  the  chief  only  differing  from  those  of  his  Airea  in  being 
richer  and  more  beautiful  in  texture  and  ornamentation. 

The  Romans  also  wore  a  garment  called  a  Laetia,  but  whether 
it  was  a  native  article  of  dress,  or  borrowed  from  some  other  The  mmaa 
people,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  debated.  According 
to  Festus,  some  believed  it  to  be  of  Tuscan  origin ;  others  of 
Greek."*  Strabo  mentions  the  Laena  in  speaking  of  the  dress 
of  the  Gauls  as  if  it  was  characteristic  of  them.""  St.  Isidore, 
in  an  important  passage  in  which  he  refers  to  several  names  of 
articles  of  dress,  quotes  a  passage  from  a  play  of  Flautus,  now 
lost,  which  distinctly  makes  the  Laena  Gaulish.***  Whether 
originally  borrowed  or  not,  the  Laena  was  in  use  in  Rome  at 

**  Laena  yestlmentl   genus  habitus  daplicis ;  quidam  appellatam   existi- 
mant  Tnsoe,  quidam  Graece,  quam  Kkcdvfiv  |,al.  cXavi^a,  icXa/ivJa]  dicout". 
Dt  verborum  signi/icalionef  Lib.  z. 

«•'  Libr.  iv.  Gallia,  Edition  of  J.  W.  Woltens,  Amsterdam,  1707,  p.  30a 

MS  «  Qaibusdam  autem  nationibus  sua  cuiqne  propria  Testis  est,  ut  Farthis 
sarabara,  Gallis  Unae,  Germanis  rhenones^  Hispanis  stringeSf  Sardls  mow* 
trucae**,    Etymolog.  Lib.  xix.  cap.  23,  s.  1. 

6«i  (*  Laena  saga  quadra  ct  mollia  sunt  de  quibus  IMautus  :  '*  I/Cna  [a].  Z/inna] 
coOperta  est  textrina  Gallia**.    Ibid.f  xix.  c.  28,  s.  3. 
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an  early  date.  The  Flamens  wore  one  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  Irish  Lena. 
It  also  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  kings.  In  many  passages  of 
Latin  authors,  the  Laena  is  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  cloak,  differ- 
ing from  the  Pallium  only  in  being  made  of  thicker  cloth, 
and  in  being  even  worn  over  that  garment.  Such  a  Laena 
of  a  scarlet  colour  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal."*  Mr.  James 
Tates,  in  his  article  on  the  Laena^  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  seems  to  regard  the  Laena 
in  which  Virgil  {Aen.,  iv.  262)  clothes  ^neas  as  synonymous 
with  the  Palliiun.     Prof.  Connington  makes  it  a  scarf: 

*  A  scarf  was  o*6r  his  shoulders  thrown 
Of  Tyrian  purple". 

dlife^M^^     If  these  interpretations  be  correct,  the  Roman  I^aena  was 

fromtha  different  from  the  Irish.  The  latter  was  in  fact  a  simple 
woollen  shirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  without  sleeves,  like 

22Jh£     ^®  Doric  Chiton,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  like  the  latter  some- 

CktSHV^  times  made  of  linen.  Connud  Mac  Momcie  Lena  corresponded 
to  the  Ionic  Chiton,  which  reached  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
The  Chiton,  like  the  Lena,  was  only  joined  at  one  side,  and 
opened  out  sometimes  in  certain  positions  of  the  body  (^x^crroc 

•»<> *5iSL  X^''^*')  ^  *^®  Roman  Tunica  corresponded  to  the  Greek 
ChitoJi,  it  was  also  like  the  Irish  Lena,  When  first  introduced^ 
for  it  was  not,  it  is  said,  an  original  dress  of  the  Romans — it  had 
no  sleeves,  but  afterwards  long  sleeves  were  sometimes  added ; 
on  works  of  art,  however,  the  sleeves,  though  wide,  are  gene- 

^jcw«  or  rally  short.  The  Tunica  was  girt  with  a  Zona,  the  Irish  Lena 
with  a  Cris  or  girdle.***  A  girdle  worn  as  a  scarf  or  sash  was 
called  a  Girsat  This  was  usually  a  present  from  a  lady,  and 
was  most  prized  when  of  purple.  Thus  Medb  presented  Ferdiad 
with,  among  other  gifts,  a  Girsat  cor  era,  or  purple  waist  scarf, 

Ornamented  to  inducc  him  to  fight  Cuchulaind.  The  Doric  Chiton  was 
fastened  over  both  shoulders  by  clasps  or  buckles,  which  were 
often  of  considerable  size.     We  have  the  exact  parallel  of  this 

•••  Ul.  288. 

***  This  is  obriously  the  Welsh  Crt^St  thoagh  that  word  is  translated  shirt 
in  the  Welsh  Laws. 
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in  the  Lena  of  Amergin^  son  of  EcaUalach^  and  of  the  lady 
Etain.^''  From  the  passage  referring  to  the  latter  quoted  at 
foot,  it  appears  that  the  Lena  worn  by  Irish  women,  like  the 
Tunica  worn  by  the  Roman  women,  was  long. 

A  bronze  fiofure  found  in  1801  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  in  thei>^  f' 
Rue  Rouchaud,  at  Besan9on,  the  Vesontio  of  Caesar,  and  the^«^*^ 
principal  town  of  ancient  Sequania,  is  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
tunic,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Irbh  Lena,  The 
tunic  which  fits  tightly  to  the  body  and  adapts  itself  to  its 
form,  is  crossed  from  right  to  left  on  the  breast ;  it  is  ornamented 
by  what  appears  a  border  of  furs,  and  descends  almost  to  the 
knees.  It  is  held  above  the  hips  by  a  girdle,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  not  knotted,  but  simply  turned  on  the  girdle  with 
a  sort  of  grace  and  symmetry.  The  thighs  and  legs  are  covered 
with  a  tightly  fitting  trousers  which  descends  to  the  ankles. 
The  two  hands  are  wanting,  but  other  similar  figures  found 
elsewhere  always  hold  a  cup  in  the  right  hand  and  a  spear  in 
the  lefl.  Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle  considered  this  statuette  to 
represent  Jupiter  Taranis,  but  the  figures  of  that  god  were 
usually  armed  with  a  hammer  like  the  Grcrman  Thor."*  A 
great  many  similar  figures  have  been  found  in  France,  and 
described  by  Montfaucon,  Caylus,  Milin,  and  other  antiquaries. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  character  of  the  Roman 

Laena^  the  interweaving  of  gold  thread  appears  to  have  been  as 

common  in  it  as  we  have  seen  it  to  have  been  in  the  Irish 

Lena.    Virgil  alludes  to  this  where,  describing  JBneas*  Laena, 

he  says: 

....**  diyes  qtue  monera  Dido 

Feoerat,  et  tenui  telasdiscreyerat  aaro".^iieii./.iT.  268. 

That  there   was  some  difference  between   the  Lena  and  The  cmmi 
Cainui  is  shown  by  the  three  Saxon  princes — Osalt^  Oabrit^  Sf^i 

***  Lectttregj  Tol  il,,  p.  95. 

^  *'  She  had  a  Imtrous  crimaon  cloak  of  daszUng  sheen ;  Duaidai  of 
iilTer,  inlaid  with  burnished  gold,  in  the  cloak.  She  wore  a  long  collared 
Ltna,  oyer  which  was  an  Inor  of  green  silk  ornamented  with  gold.  Won- 
derful daspa  of  gold  and  of  silyer  upon  her  breast,  upon  her  back,  and  upon 
her  shoulders  in  that  Ltna  all  round**.    MS.  H.  2, 16,  T.C.D. 

^*  Recueil  (Us  Monuments,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  22.  The  statuette  is  represented  in 
PL,  2,  fig.  X. 
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and  Lindas — who  were  at  the  court  of  Conaire   MSr^  wear- 
ing a  Cairrm  under  their  Lenas,    The  Romans,  both  men  and 
women,  usually  wore  two  tunics,  the  inner  one  corresponding 
Caimti  of     to  our  shiit.  The  Cainrn  of  the  Saxons  evidently  corresponded 

the  Saxoni ;  ,       ,  .  ... 

to  the  inner  tunic.     The  two  are  mentioned  in  such  a  way  in 

the  tale  of  the  Brudin  Da  Derga  as  to  be  liable  to  be  con- 

peraons  by    founded.  Thus  Causcratd  Mend  Mocha,  son  of  Conchobar  Mae 

whom  the 

caimHmM  Nessa.  wcars  a  Caimsi.  and  not  a  Lena;  this  is  also  the  case 

worn ; 

with  his  three  jugglers,  his  three  clowns,  and  his  three  poets. 
That  the  lower  class  of  retainers  should  not  wear  Lenas  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  there  seems  little  doubt  that  that  garment 
was  only  worn  by  Aires;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  a  roysd 
prince  without  one.     The  Caimsi,  when  worn  under  a  Lena^ 
was  a  true  shirt,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Cnes- 
Lena,  or  skin-Z»^o,  or  T^enafrigeal  cnes,  or  "  Leria  to  the  white 
skin".  When  worn  as  an  outside  dress,  the  Cainisi  was  like  a  loose 
blouse,  or  long  English  smock-frock,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
sometimes  to  the  middle  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  might  be 
girt  with  a  Cris  or  girdle.     The  Cainisi  seems  to  have  been 
worn  by  kings  and  Aires  as  a  kind  of  loose  undress ;  while 
the  Lena,  which  was  always  tight,  was  more  a  pageant  or 
state  dress.     The  Lena  in  some  cases  did  not  reach  the  knee ; 
in  others  it  extended  as  much  as  three  fingers  below  the  knee. 
deriTation        The  word  Caimsi  is  undoubtedly  a  borrowed  word  obtained 
from    the   medieval  Latin  Camisia,  whence  have  come  the 
Spanish  Camisa,  Italian  Camicia,  French  Chemise.^    As  the 
garment  was  not  at  all  known  in  ancient  times  to  the  Medi- 
terranean nations,  Weinhold  thinks  it  is  of  German  origin, 
and  consequently  that  the  Romance  forms  are  derived  from 
Hemidi,  or  simpler  Hamo  (old  Norse  Hamr),  which  ia  any 
covering  (indutus).*'®    Lichamo  was  the  covering  of  a  corpse. 
Ornamented  and  has  by  a  singular  inversion  of  meaning  come,  in  the  form 
Lentu.        of  the  modcm  German  Leichnam,  to  mean  the  corpse  itself. 
Like  the  Irish  Lenas,  the  shirts  or  smocks  of  the  wealthy 
Germans  were  often  made  of  silk,  and  the  seams  and  hems 

*^'  We  have  the  same  root  in  another  name  for  a  linep  shirt — CamsUis,    A 
woollen  shirt  was  a  Sarciiis.    Gerard,  Poli/pL  Irmin.^  2,  717. 
*^^  Die  Deutschen  Fraucn  in  dem  Mittdaltery  p.  430. 
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ornamented  with  gold  thread ;  a  piece  of  gold  embroidered 
stuff  was  inserted  along  the  breast  between  the  plates  The 
neckband  was  also  carefully  worked.  The  latter  corresponded 
to  the  Irish  Lena  gel  colptach  co  n-derg  intlad  dir^  or  the 
collared  Lena^  with  red  ornamentations  of  gold.  There  was 
an  arrangement  at  the  side  for  fastening  the  shirt,  which  was 
there  worked  with  6r  Snath  or  gold  thread.  The  Lena  or 
Cainisi,  for  we  are  not  told  which  it  was,  of  Amergin^  son  of 
EcaUalach  the  smith,  had  gold  buttons  in  its  openings  and 
breast,  and  carved  and  interlaced  clasps  of  Findruine.  The 
shirt  of  the  Scandinavians  was  called  a  Skyrta  or  Serkr  (whence  The  sctndi- 
the  English  ekirt  and  ehirt)  and  was  worn  by  men  and  women —  styrta  or 
the  breast  cut  or  opening  in  the  shirt  of  the  men  being  smaller 
than  in  that  of  the  women,  who  therefore  covered  the  neck 
with  a  neckerchief.  Like  the  Irish  Lena  and  the  German 
Bemidi^  the  Norse  Skyrta^  -especially  that  of  the  women,  was 
frequently  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery  at  the  breast*^* 
The  Norse  Skyrta  appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Irish,  for  we  find  in  times  subsequent  to  the  Danish 
wars,  and  during  Anglo-Norman  times,  mention  made  of  a 
Scuaird  Lena  and  of  a  Sgiorta. 

The  meaner  classes  of  people,  as  in  other  countries  of 
north  Europe,  wore  neither  Lena  nor  Cairmi;  they  covered  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  with  their  Brat  or  cloak,  and  the 
middle  portion  with  the  Berrhrocc^  which  O'Curry  translates  The  Berr- 
**  apron",  but  which  more  nearly  corresponded  to  the  modem 
petticoat  called  a  kilt.  In  the  Tale  of  the  Brudin  Da  Derga^ 
the  persons  described  as  wearing  Berrbrocc  are:  the  three 
cooks,  the  nine  guardsmen,  the  two  table  attendants,  the  three 
door  keepers,  and  the  head  charioteers.  None  of  the  chiefVains 
have  them.  In  the  Tdin  36  Chuailgne,  Cuchulaind  is,  how- 
ever, described  as  putting  on  his  Berrbrocc  of  "  striped  satin", 
and  hb  Berrbrocc  of  brown  leather,  cut  from  the  backs  of 
four  full-grown,  well-tanned  ox-hides,  over  his  battle  girdle  of 
ox-hides,  and  his  Betrbrocc  of  **  striped  satin".*'*     Ferdiad 

•"  Fornmanna  S&gur,  9,  477;  Ragnar  Saga  Lodbrok,  c  6. 
•"  Lectures^  vol.  i.,  p.  301. 
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also  put  on  a  Berrbrocc  of  leather,  and  another  of  iron. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Berrbrocc  of  **  striped  satin*', 
which  was  either  an  invention  of  the  tale-writer,  or  part  of  a 
pageant  dress,  these  were  simply  the  parts  of  the  armour  which 
covered  the  abdomen,  the  loins,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  and  which,  in  the  suits  of  armour  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, would  be  represented  by  the  great  Brayette  or  waist-piece, 
the  Tassets,  and  the  Garde-reins  or  loin-guard.  These  pieces 
taken  together  would  form  a  kind  of  skirt,  which  in  the  skirted 
armour  developed  into  a  full  skirt,  not  unlike  a  kilt. 

There  is  another  important  article  of  dress,  the  name  of 
The  ckaiub  which  is  evidently  connected  with  Berrbrocc^  namely,  the 
Gj™i^  Gaulish  Braccae,  Bracae^  or  breeches.  This  word  is  generally 
connected  with  brecc^  speckled  or  checkered.  The  ancient  Irish 
trousers  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  are  che- 
quered of  a  large  diamond  pattern  like  Scotch  plaids,  and  so  far 
support  the  supposed  connection  oi  Braccae  and  brecc  These 
trousers  reached  to  the  ankles,  and,  except  in  being  tight  about 
the  legs,  are  exactly  like  the  modem  dress  of  the  same  name. 
The  breeches  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  all  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe,  and  to  have  been  called  by  names  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  Gaulish  Braccae,  Thus,  in  Old  High 
German  they  were  called  Bruochy  Saxon,  Frisian,  and  Old 
Norge,  Brok^  Russian,  Brjuki.  They  were  also  worn  by  the 
Indians,  Persians,  and  Scythians.  The  first  breeched  people 
with  whom  the  Romans  came  into  contact  were  the  (xauls,  and 
hence  the  Bracae  came  to  be  so  identified  with  that  people, 
that  the  part  of  Gaul  which  was  not  included  in  the  Provincia 
was  called  Gallia  Braccata.  The  usual  name  for  the  Braccae 
The  Tnab-   in  Irish  was  Truibaa.  which  would  now  be  pronounced  "trews", 

CM  or  troa-  ^ 

from  whence,  or  from  the  cognate  Welsh  form,  the  English 
TroiLsers  has  come ;  the  word  Breeches  being  derived  from  one 
of  the  Teutonic  forms,  Bruoch^  Brok^  etc. 

Among  the  articles  that  formed  Mac  Conglinde^e  wardrobe, 
as  described  in  the  Lecturee,^^*  was  the  Ochrath^      O'Currj 


The  Oerath 
orgTMres. 


«'«  Vol.  ii.,  p.  807. 
*»*  Ibid.,  p.  108-106. 
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considered  it  to  have  been  pantaloons  or  trousers.  I  do  not 
think  this  opinion  correct.  The  word  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  Ocrea,  a  greave,  and  the  article  itself  must  have 
corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  German  Hose,  Old  Norse 
£toBa  or  stocking.  The  latter,  however,  covered  the  knee,  tj<b^«w  or 
overlapping  the  end  of  the  Bruoch,  and  at  first  reached  the 
ankle,  and  afterwards  covered  the  whole  foot.  The  Irish 
Breeste  gairid,  that  is,  the  short  or  knee  breeches,  and  the 
Stoeuidhe  ruileire,  or  thick  roll  stockings,  generally  worn 
during  the  last  century  and  in  some  places  to  the  present  • 
day,  corresponded  exactly  to  the  Brttoch  or  Hose.  The  Scan- 
dinavian Brok  or  breeches  and  the  stockings  sometimes  formed 
one  garment,  which  was  called  an  Oekul,  or  Hokulbroekr,  and 
extended  to  the  ankle.  This  combined  garment  must  have 
been  almost  identical  with  the  old  Truibhas  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Sometimes  the  breeches  and 
hose  had  legs,  as  in  the  Leistabroekur,  which  were  much  valued 
for  travelling.*'*  The  hose  was  frequently  made  of  leather,  so 
as  to  form  a  regular  gaiter.  When  the  breech  became  long 
the  hose  became  short,  that  is,  became  a  Sockr  or  sock,  also 
called  a  Leistr.  The  Ocrath,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  reach  True  natort 
the  knee,  and  did  not  go  below  the  ankle;  it  was  like  xh^o^^*'^ 
leggin  of  the  modern  Highlander,  except  that  it  was  bound 
round  with  thongs  or  bands.  The  passage  from  the  laws 
quoted  by  O'Curry*'*  shows  clearly  that  the  ankle  was  bare 
between  the  Ocrath  and  the  Asaai  or  shoes.  In  the  Hei* 
delberg  and  Wolfenbuttel  manuscripts  of  the  Sachsenspiegeli 
which  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  are  many  pictures 
which  show  the  dress  of  the  Germans.  The  Wends,  for  in- 
stance, are  represented  with  long  hose  without  feet,  but  with 
different  coloured  socks;  the  hose  are  bound  around  with 
bands  like  the  Irish  Ocrath.^^^  In  the  old  Welsh  Laws,  we 
find  the  words,  Hosewaus,  a  hose ;  Ilosaneu,  a  trunk-hose.  The 
words,  as  well  as  the  articles  of  dress,  are  probably  borrowedi 
It  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Mac  Congliude's  wardrobe, 

^^  NiaU  Saga,  c.  186.  «'•  Zect,  xxiii.,  rol.  ii.,  p.  107. 

^  Kopp,  BUdtr  uud  Schri/ten  der  Vorzeii,    Bd.  I.,  Bilder  zu  66,  64,  98, 
106, 126, 126.    See  alio  Wciuhoid,  Die  dtuUche  Frawn  oi  dtm  MiUdcUtw^  48a 
INT.  25* 
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that  the  Ocrath  were  worn,  in  his  case  at  all  events,  without  a 
Truibhas  or  Trews  He  was  in  fact  dressed  to  a  great  extent 
like  a  modem  Highlander. 

The/i»flror  The  Irish,  both  men  and  women,*'*  wore  over  their  shirt 
a  kind  of  jacket  called  an  Inar^  which  was  bound  round  the 
waist  by  the  Cris  or  girdle,  and  below  which  hung  the  end  of 
the  Lena^  forming  the  kilt.  There  was  a  tight  fitting  variety  of 
it  called  a  Cliahh  Inar^  or  body  jacket,  which  is  always  spoken 
of  as  fancy  coloured  and  as  forming  part  of  a  splendid  dress. 

eorretpond.  The  Ifiar  corresponded  to  the  Norse  Kyrtil^  which  was  also 

Korse  *     bound  round  the  waist  by  the  Lindi,  Beltis,  or  belt.    The  Inar 
^  *       was  made  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  especially  green  and  scarlet, 

Dftterfais     or  crimson.*^    The  latter  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  im- 

andeolonn  i  i  /•        i       r 

otinmrt.  portaut  pcrsonages  as  the  colour  for  the  Inars  worn  at  assem- 
blies, or  which  were  bestowed  as  Taurcrech  or  free  gifts.**  The 
Inars  of  distinguished  heroes  are  usually  spoken  of  in  the 
Tales  as  bein^  made  of  silk  or  satin.  Among  the  Taurcrechs 
and  Tributes  of  Irish  kings  Inars  with  hems  of  gold  are  also 
mentioned."*  Among  the  Norse  also  a  scarlet  KyrtU^  or  one 
of  silk,  was  considered  suitable  for  public  occasions.*"  The 
buff-jerkin  worn  under  armour  appears  to  have  been  called  an 
Inar:^  from  this  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  it  was  like. 
The  Gaul  defending  his  house  on  the  Column  of  Antoninus 
appears  to  have  been  dressed  in  an  Inar  with  tight  sleeves. 

The  GermaQ      It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Germans  had  at  first  any  article 

RorJt  and  .  ,  ■'  , 

lJfl*\  ®^  dress  strictly  corresponding  to  the  Inar.  The  Teutonic 
iTiith  Rucht,  names  for  a  tight  fitting  coat  or  jacket,  O.  H.  German  and 
Anglo-Saxon  i?(?c,  modem  German  Hockf  Old  Norse  Rockr^ 
English  Frock  and  Rocket^  are  evidently  related  to  the  Irish 
JRuchtf  an  ancient  name  for  the  Inar.^*  Is  the  Middle  Latin 
Rocctis  of  Germanic  or  Celtic  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the 

«'•  See  note  667,  ante  p.  ccclxzzi.  ^^  Lfct,  vol.  ii ,  p.  160. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  158.  «•>  Leahhar  na  g-Ceart,  p.  161. 

•••  Weinhold,  Ah,  nord,  Leben.,  166. 

**'  **  CuchvlaincTs  charioteer  put  on  his  charioteer*8  dress,  consisthig  of  hit 
beantiAil  Inar  of  the  skins  of  roebucks,  light  and  siry,  spotted  and  striped, 
and  sewed  with  deer-leather  [thongs],  so  as  not  to  impede  the  use  of  his  hands 
outside**,  etc.    SickUd  Chariot  of  Cuchulaind,  Leber  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  78»  col.  2. 

••«  Zed.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  168. 
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Irish  Rucht  an  original  or  borrowed  word?  The  Old  Norse 
verb  hrucka,^  to  fold,  and  English,  ruck,  a  fold,  sustain  the 
opinion  that  Rucht  is  a  loan-word. 

Both  men  and  women  wore  over  the  Inar  an  outer  gar- 
ment called  a  Brat,^^  which  appears  to  have  been  a  general  The  aroi; 
name  for  the  different  varieties  of  the  cloak.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  consisted  apparently  of  an  unfashioned  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  around  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder 
by  a  brooch,  or  in  the  case  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  by  a 
Delg  or  thorn,  the  name  applied  to  a  plain  pin.  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Brat  was  called  a  Fuan;  it  does  not  seem  totheBrwi 
have  differed  materially  from  the  ordinary  Brat  except  inAMH; 
being  more  ample  and  splendid.  The  Diallait  Oenaig,  or 
assembly  cloak,  mentioned  in  a  previous  note,  was  a  five- 
folding  Fuan.  When  Cuchulaind  went  to  make  love  to  Etner^ 
his  future  wife,  he  wore  a  purple  Fuan.^  The  same  hero  is 
represented  in  another  place  as  wearing  a  crimson  Fttan,  with 
a  fringe  of  silver  ^  Brata  were  also  ornamented  with  fringes 
and  tassels  and  trinkets  of  gold  and  of  silver •**• 

The  colours  of  the  Brat  were  various,  more  so  even  thancoiaursof 

the  Brat ; 

those  of  the  Lena.  The  following  colours  are  mentioned  in  the 
Tdin  B6  Chuailgne,  Brudin  Da  Derga^  and  other  ancient  tales : 
Crimson,  red,  green,  dark  green,  greenish  gray,  blue,  yellow, 

*^  Ct.  Old  SluYonic  Rucko.  Perhaps  Boehui,  a  shroud,  is  to  be  con- 
nected here. 

686  The  Welsh  name  of  cloth  was  Brethyn ;  the  plaid  or  doak  of  the  Welsh 
was  called  Vryccan,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  originally 
checkered  like  the  corresponding  Breccan. 

^^  **  A  beautiful  five-folding  purple  Fuan  around  him ;  a  bright  brooch  of 
gold  in  the  second  opening,  for  loosening  it  off  when  he  required  to  use  his 
full  force  [in  dealing]  his  blows;  a  white  collared  Lena,  with  red  inter- 
weavings  of  burnished  gold ;  seren  red  dragon  like  gems  on  the  middle  of  his 
two  Tmcauen** — Tochmore  Emire,  MS.  Leber  na  h-Uidhri^  p.  122,  col.  2. 

«t8  u  j^  Fuan  of  blue  crimson  around  him,  with  borders  of  pure  white  silver 
upon  it ;  a  pin  of  red  gold  upon  his  breast,  which  extended  over  each  of  his  two 
shoulders  \  a  white  collared  Lena  upon  him,  with  red  ornamentations  along 
the  borders.  Gold  hilted  bright  swords  hung  upon  his  thighs.  A  brosd- 
gray  Manais,  or  trowel-shaped  spear,  upon  a  mid-slendtrr  haft,  in  his  hand.  A 
sharp-pronged  aggressive  Foga  near  it;  a  crimson  riiield,  with  a  boss  of 
silver,  and  trappings  of  gold  over  his  shoulders" — Phantom  Cha/iot  of  Cucku* 
laindf  MS.  Lebor  na  h-Udhri^  p.  113,  col.  2. 

•••Xeciorei,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167,  n.  234 ;  and  p.  190,  n.  275. 
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buff,  white,  gray,  variegated, — red  and  white,  red  and  blue, 
gray  and  green,  white  and  yellow,  green  brown,  and  crimson. 
Several  are  also  mentioned  as  being  striped,  checkered,  gray 
streaked,  and  green  spot-speckled.  An  Ulster  chief  is  described 
as  having  a  black  cloak  of  the  Brat  type.  Among  the 
Taurcrecks  and  tributes  enumerated  in  the  Book  of  Rights^  are 
purple  and  blue  Brats,  and  others  with  borders  of  gold.**®  Of 
all  the  preceding  colours,  red  and  green  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  red  being  looked  upon  as  the  regal  and  most  noble 
colour, 
ibe  Brai  The  cloak  of  the  northern  nations,  called  by  the  Romans  a 
sagvm,  Saffum^  was  evidently  the  same  as  the  Irish  Brat^  or  at  least 
differed  very  httle  from  it.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  cloak  of 
the  Germans  was  fastened  with  a  fibula,  or  in  its  absence  with 
a  thorn,***  and  that  it  was  variegated.^'  From  a  passage  in 
Isidore,  who  makes  the  word  Sagum  itself  Gaulish,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  an  unfashioned  square  piece  of  cloth.*"*  As 
among  the  Irish,  the  regal  colour  was  purple,  and  was  bestowed 
as  a  mark  of  honour."**  The  Sagum  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves was  more  like  a  true  cloak  than  the  Brat,  but  like  the 
latter  it  was  open  in  front,  and  in  some  cases  fastened  across 
the  shoulders  by  a  clasp  or  brooch,  in  others  not.***  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Roman  Sagum^ 

••*  LtaJbhar  nag-Ceart^  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donoyan,  pp.  149,  166,  167. 

•91  »t  Tegumen  omnibus  sagum,  fibula,  aut  si  desit,  spina  consertum**,  Gm^ 
waittia,  17. 

**'  Sitt.,  ii.,  20  (Caednae)  omatum  municipia  etooloniae  in  soperbiam  tim- 
hebant,  quod  yersicolori  sagulo,  braccas,  tegmen  barbarum,  indutus,  togatos 
alloqneretur.    See  also  r.,  2a. 

MS  t<  £g(  autem  yeetis  militarie,  cujus  usus  Gallicis  primum  ezpeditionilraa 
ooeptt  e  praeda  hostili  De  qua  roz  est  ilia  senatus :  '  Togis  depositia  Quiritei 
■d  saga  conyeni  fuenmi*.  Sagum  autem  Gallicum  nomen  est ;  dictum  autem 
sagum  quadrum  eo^  quod  apud  eos  primum  quadratum,  vel  quadruplez  esset**. 
Etfmohg.,  xix.  24.     See  also  Veg,  MiliL  iv.,  6,  and  ^'eg.  Vtter.  i ,  42. 

^* «  Munera,  quss  legati  ferrent  regi,  decreyerunt :  sagula  purpurea  duo 
com  flbuKs  aureis  singulis  et  lato  clayo  tunicis,  etc**.  Zf'ry,  xxz,  17.  '*  Ban- 
guioei  patrium  saguli  decus  (sc.  Graccbl  consulis)**.  SUiut  ItaU,  Ix.,  t.  618, 
and  zyiL,  t.  627. 

**  Te  cadmea  Tjros,  me  pinguis  Gallia  yestit, 
Vis  tepurpureum,  Marce,  sagatus  amem?' — Martial,  Ep,  yi.  !!• 

'B>  **  Duo  saga  ad  me  yelim  mittas,  sed  fibulatoria**.     TrebelKus  PoUio  m 
Claudii  Imp,  ep$t  in  xxx,  Tyf  ranis,  z. 
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but  we  do  not  know  in  what  they  differed,  posaiblj  one  was 
like  the  true  (xaulish  men's  cloak. 

Afler  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse,  at  one  time  The  j/^otei; 
hostile,  at  another  friendly,  between  the  Norsemen  and  the 
Irish  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  a  kind  of  mantle  or  cloak,  called  a  Matal.  This  is 
the  name  used  all  through  the  Book  of  Rights  for  the  rich 
mantles  given  by  the  higher  kings  to  the  minor  kings,  as  part  of 
their  Taurcrech,  No  mention  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Rights 
of  the  colour  of  the  Matal ;  but  Dotincha  Cairbreach  O'Brien^ 
son  of  DomhnaU  M6r  O'Brien^  is  described  as  wearing  a  dark 
brown-red  one  at  his  inauguration  in  1194.^  Like  the  Brat 
and  Lena^  it  was  sometimes  embroidered.  Thus,  the  Tatir- 
crech  of  the  Flath  of  Ctialand  included  eight  gold  embroidered 
AtataU.^  The  Matal  is  evidently  the  Norse  MottuU  or  Mantle,  jjjjjw 
also  called  the  Shickjd.  The  Noise  MdttuU  was  worn  by  the  moim. 
higher  classes,  and  was  made  of  the  finest  materials,  such  as 
scarlet  cloth  or  silk,  and  was  often  trimmed  with  furs  and 
bordered  with  lace,  especially  about  the  neck.  Such  a  laced 
MdUull  was  called  a  Tiglar  MdttuU.^  MdttulU  were  given 
by  the  Norse  kings  to  their  trusty  vassals  as  gifts ;  they  were  also, 
on  account  of  their  costliness,  sometimes  bestowed  on  P^>®*^**  j5^oe 
The  Norse  in  turn  imitated  the  dress  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  sfi^TiT^ 

Mono  on 

King  Magnus,  sumamed  the  Barefooted,  who  reigned  m  Nor-  22^®2r' 
.way  from  a.d.  1093  to  1103,  adopted  the  kilt  and  Brat,  and 
went  about  barekneed,  hence  the  nickname  of  Berfaeta  given 
to  himself  and  his  followers.     His  kilt  was  simply  a  KyrtU^ 
made  hke  an  Irish  Lena,  reaching  to  his  knees.     The  Irish 
names  of  many  Norsemen  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Norse 
Saga,  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  frequent   intermarriage 
of  Norsemen  with  Irish  women.'^    These  intermarriages  must 
have  contributed  to  bring  Irish  costume  into  fashion  among 
the  Norse  nobility. 

In  the  descriptions  of  dress  in  the  Tales  of  the  Tdin  B6  Chur 

"•  Lectures,  vol.  u.,  p.  158-4.  ^^  Op.  CU. 

«»«  Fommanna  Sdffur,  6, 292.  , 

•»•  Olafs  ^aga  Tryggvas,,  c  160 ;  HaraldM  Saga  harthratha,  c.  20  ;  Uuiwi- 
hugs  Saga,  c.  7 ;  ae©  also  Weinhold,  AUnordischea  Ltben,  p.  167. 
'«>  Laxdotia  Saga,  c  28,  81.,  elc 
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The  rocTiai  ailffTie  and  the  Brudin  Dd  Derga^  certain  classes  of  persons  are 
ina.  described  as  wearing  a  kind  of  coat  called  a  Cochal  (or  in 

the  more  ancient  form  Cocul)^  thus  charioteers  are  always 
described  as  wearing  one.  We  also  meet  the  word  Cochline, 
which  appears  to  be  merely  a  diminutive  of  the  former.  The 
Cochal  was  a  short  cloak  or  cape,  with  or  without  a  second 
skirted  cape  over  the  first,  and  having  arm  holes,  or  sleeves, 
sometimes  reaching  only  to  the  elbow,'"*  and  at  others  co- 
vering the  whole  arm.  The  Cochal^  like  other  articles  of 
ancient  dress,  appears  to  have  been  made  of  various  colours. 
According  to  tlie  Tale  of  Brudin  Dd  Derga,  the  Picts 
who  were  with  Conaire  Mdr,  had  black  ones  reaching  to  the 
elbows ;  Conaire's  charioteers  had  crimson  ones.'®*  Belonging 
to,  but  not  always  attached  to  the  Cochal,  was  a  Cenuid  or 
conical  hood,  sometimes  of  the  same  colour  as  the  cape,  and 
sometimes  of  a  different  one,  and  having  a  tassel  at  its 
apex.''"  This  hood  has  generally  been  confounded  with 
the  cape,  so  that  the  word  Cochal  gave  rise  to  the  English  Cowl, 
and  is  almost  universally  used  for  a  hooded  cloak  or  cape.'** 
I  should,  however,  mention  that  a  small  conical  bag  net  for 
landing  fish  is  called  along  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of 
Ireland  a  Cochal.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  an  ori- 
ginal term  given  to  a  net  so  formed,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  cape  or  cloak  having  a  similarly 
formed  hood.     The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

The  Cochal  was  the  Gallo-Roman  Cucullus,  sometimes  oc- 
curring also  in  combination,  as  Bardo-Cucullus,  which  was 
used  by  Romans  of  loose  morals,  but  who,  nevertheless,  wished 
to  keep  their  vices  secret.'®*     The  figures  of  Priapus  found  in 

'®'  Laegh,  the  charioteer  of  Cuchulaind,  is  described  in  the  Fbantom  Charlol 
of  Cuchulaind  as  having  *'  a  winged  litlle  Cochal  on  him,  with  its  openings 
upon  his  two  sleeyes**.    Lebor  na  h-  Uidhri^  p.  133,  col.  2. 
'«'  Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113 

^^^  See  the  account  of  the  Britons  at  the  Brudin  of  Da  Derg,    Hid.,  ii.  p.  150. 
7o«  xhe  use  of  the  word  Cochal  to  designate  a  vestment  of  a  priest,  most 
probably  the  cope  or  Pluviale  {Cochal  Oijrind  or  Cochal  of  the  mass)  shuwt 
clearly  that  the  Cochal  was  originally  the  cape  and  not  the  hood. 

70*  »» qm)^  gj  noctuinus  adulter 

Tempora  8antonico  velas  adoperta  cucuilor** 

Juvenal,  Hat,  viii.  v.  I44. 
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Gaul  ore  always  clothed  in  the  Cucullus.  Grivaud  de  laoaaiiah 
Vincelle  gives'"**  a  figure  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  Cucu^ua  the  c^icmMm. 
appears  as  a  short  mantle  reaching  only  to  the  hips  with  a 
hood.  Underneath  this  mantle  is  a  short  tunic,  which  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  Irish  Inar.  In  another  place^  he  gives 
a  figure  of  the  same  personage — the  "  Dieu  des  Jardins" — 
which  is  of  great  interest,  as  the  cape  and  hood  appear  as  in 
the  Irish  Cochal  to  have  been  separate.  The  cape  has  a  kind 
of  band  or  collar  ending  in  long  lappets,^  which  are  tied  across 
the  breast.  In  the  same  work^  there  is  a  representation  of  a 
monument  found  at  Carcassonne,  made  of  local  stone.  On 
this  piece  of  sculpture  there  is  a  figure,  the  sex  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out ;  it  is  dressed  in  a  short  tunic  bound  with 
a  girdle  roimd  the  hips ;  over  this  is  a  mantle  or  cape  with  a 
collar  which  covers  the  shoulders ;  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
hood,  which,  in  front,  looks  Uke  a  turban.  A  scarf  falls  from 
right  to  left,  and  passing  beneath  the  girdle,  hides  the  right 
hand.  The  hair  is  short  and  thin ;  the  feet  are  covered  with 
shoes,  exactly  like  the  Irish  Cuarans,  and  the  legs  with  the 
Bracae  or  tartan-like  trousers.'"* 

The  Irish  Cochlin  or  small  hooded  capes  appear  to  repre- Th«  cixai** 
sent  the  Roman  or  Grallo-Roman  Cucullio^  gen.  Cueulliants.^^ 

^  Sumere  noctumot  meretriz  AugOBta  cncullos'*. 

T&tdL,  iSat  vi.  T.  118. 
A  scholiast  on  Juyenal  describes  the  cucullus  as  '*  galerum  fuscum  et  horridam 
ardeliunculum,  quales  sunt  latruncalorum".    This  shows  that  it  must  haye 
been  made  of  a  heavy  coarse  brown  doth,  and  also  that  it  was  the  hood  and 
not  the  cape  which  was  understood  to  be  the  CucuUum, 

'«*•  Recueii  des  MunumenU,  PL  x.  fig.  1  and  2.     '»•  Ibid,,  PI.  xl  fig.  6. 

^^  These  lappets  probably  represent  the  Eo,  or  h-Eo,  attached  to  Irish 
cloaks.  ^^  Recueii  des  MonumenlSf  PL  ziv.  fig  3. 

^^^  The  Cucullus  sometimes  reached  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  In  a  cellar 
diecorered  in  the  fourteenth  century  on  Mont  Brigitte,  which  overhangs  the 
eastern  side  of  Besan9on,  figures  of  two  druids  or  priests  were  fcund  carved 
iu  a  cement  which  covered  the  walls.  One  of  them  had  a  tunic  or  Cucullus 
which  reached  the  calves,  and  the  extremity  of  which  was  fringed ;  tlie  hood 
covered  the  head.  The  hood  was,  however,  sometimes  used  with  other  kinds 
of  cloaks,  such  as  the  Zacema  and  the  Birrhusy  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  in  the  caae  ot  figures  and  bas-reliefs  whether  the  outside  gar- 
ment is  the  true  Cucullus,  or  one  of  the  many  hooded  cloaks  like  it. 
Antiquitis  S^qunnoises,  BeaumenU  MS.  Griv.  de  la  VinctUe,  op,  cii.  vol.  i.  p.  1 64. 
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The  latter,  like  the  fuller  mantle,  was  much  used  at  night  and 

in  travelling,  especially  in  rainy   weather/'^     The  Cucullua 

«eems  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  clergy, 

ute  of        as  we  see  by  a  letter  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris/"  In  the  eicfhth 

Cochal  con-  .      ■'  .  ^  ° 

floed  to  century  its  use  was  practically  con&ued  by  synodal  decree  to 
monks  bound  to  it  by  a  vow,  and  occasionally  to  priests  in 
very  cold  weather/^'  Thenceforward  the  CueiUlua  became 
the  special  garb  of  monks,  though  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  instance  in  Corsica,  by  sailors,  boatmen, 
and  shepherds.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Cochal,  in  the  La- 
tinized form  of  Coccula^  was  considered  in  Wales  and  other 
countries  as  a  characteristic  Irish  dress,'"  and  the  coarse  long- 
napped  woollen  cloth  of  which  it  was  made  continued  to  be 
an  important  export  of  Ireland  up  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  As  an  article  of  men's  dress  the  Cochal  has 
long  ceased  to  be  used  in  Ireland  The  hooded  cloak,  until 
lately  so  common  there,  and  still  much  worn  by  women  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  CochaL  The  Irish  frieze  still  corre- 
sponds to  the  description  given  of  the  ancient  material  in  the 
note  quoted  below. 

The  Cucullua  became  in  Italian  the  CocoUa;  in  Spanish  the 
Ctigulla;  and  in  German  the  Ougel,  Kogel,  or  Kugel.  From 
the  passage  quoted  in  connection  with  funeral  dirges  it  appears 
that  the  Gugel  was  used  by  the  mourners  at  funerals  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.     The  Norwegians  used  several  articles  of 

7>o  **  Qui  Docte  Yagabantur  obtecto  capite  cucullione  vulgari  yiatorio**. — JttL 
Cap,  in  Veroj  c.  iv. 

711  De  cetero,  libertos  tuoB,  cauais  quaa  injunzeras  expeditis,  reyerti  puto; 
qao8  ita  strenue  constat  rem  peregisse,  ut  nee  eguerint  a^juvari;  per  quos 
nocturnalero  cncuUum,  quo  membra  confecta  jejuniis,  inter  orandum  caban- 
dumque  dignanter  tegare,  transroif  si :  quanquam  non  opportune  species  villosa 
mittaturhieme  finita,  jamque  temporibus  aestatis  appropinquantibus*' — Episi. 
Til.  16. 

7"  '*  Ut  nemo  utatnr  cucnlla,  nisi  qui  se  monachi  yoto  constiinxerit,  aat  si 
necessitas  proposcerit  propter  frigorem  religiosus  sacerdos  utatur". — iSiatiUa 
Hhispacensia  et  Fristngensiaf  ann.  799. 

"•  ■  iubae  in  tua  coccula,  quod  vulgari ter  vocatur  quoddam  genns 

indumenti  quo  Hibernenses  utuntur,  de  loris  plenum  prominentibua  ibia  sea 
yillis  quae  in  modum  crinium  sunt  contextae".^  Vita  S.  Cadoci  CcunbremMU 
apud  Spelman. 
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dress  of  the  Cochal  class.  There  was  first  the  Kdpa,  Kapi^  or  Hooded 
cape  with  sleeves,  and  reaching  sometimes  to  the  feet,  and  None, 
having  a  cover  for  the  head,  namely,  a  special  kind  of  the 
Hottr^  or  hat ;  and  sometimes  a  cover  for  the  face,  the  Guma 
The  MoUr  could  bo  thrown  back  like  the  hood  of  a  Cochal, 
The  German  Kappa  was  a  wide  overcoat  or  cloak  with  sleeves, 
which  enveloped  the  whole  person,  and  was  sometimes  made 
of  scarlet  cloth,  and  was  worn  by  men  and  women.  The  Scan- 
dinavian Kdpa  must  have  been  somewhat  different,  as  the 
Norseman  Glum^  we  are  told,  had  a  black  and  white  VesU 
another  kind  of  cloak,  over  a  green  Kdpa/^*  so  that  it  mnst 
have  been  a  comparatively  tight  fitting  dress.  The  Kufl  was 
wide  and  long  like  the  Kdpa^  and  had  a  hood  sometimes  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  cape :  thus,  in  one  case,  a  black 
Kufl  had  a  reddish-brown  hood.''*  The  monk's  habit  with  a 
cowl  was  called  a  Kufl^  a  fact  which  enables  us  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  what  its  general  character  in  other  cases  was. 
In  the  ship  of  Thorfinn  KarUefnisson^  the  Icelander  who  dis* 
covered  America,  were  two  Irishmen  who  wore  what  were 
called  Kiafals.  These  coats  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  arm  holes, 
and  could  be  buttoned  down  between  the  legs.''*  Weinhold 
thinks  there  was  some  difference  between  the  KuA  and  the 
Kiafal,  the  latter  being  similar,  he  thinks,  to  the  Sty  rian  Loden- 
iappertJ^^  There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  difference 
between  the  Kdpi  and  the  Kufl^  except  as  regards  the  material. 
The  lord  wore  the  former,  the  servant  the  latter.''*  The  Nor- 
wegian Uetta^  Danish  Hdtta,  was  another  hooded  garment. 
From  Weinhold's  account,  it  must  have  been  either  identical 
with  the  Kiafalj  or  merely  a  shorter  variety  of  it."* 

'*<  Viga  Gluma  Saga,c  16.  '»»  Gonguhrolfs  Saga^  c.  6. 

^'^  Aniiquitates  AmericancBf  p.  140. 

'»'  The  Tappert,  also  called  Trapharte  and  Trapperta,  M.  H.  G.  Tap/art, 
was  the  middle  Latin  Tabardumy  whence  SpaniBh  Tabardoy  Italian  Tabarro^ 
French  and  Engliih  Tabard,  It  Beems  to  have  been  a  round-cut,  long  coat, 
without  sleeves,  but  pometimes  with  half  sleeyes,  and  even  with  fuU  long 
sleeves  which  could  be  buttoned.  A  long  piece  usually  trailed  behind. 
Women  gathered  up  theirs  with  a  kind  of  girdle  caUed  a  Dupjings. 

'"  Saga  Gis/a  Surssonar  vtd  K.  Gislason,  Nordiskt  Oldskrifur,  ▼Ui.p.37. 

'•»  Weinhold  derives  iCt//? from  A  Sax.  Cu/?6,  English   Cowl;  «nd  Kiafal 
from  Welsh  Coif.    He  also  adopts  Diert  derivation  of  A.  S.   Cufle  from 
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Drew  of  The  dress  of  the  Irish  women  differed,  as  we  have  seen, 

Irish  woiDfliL 

very  little  from  that  of  the  men,  except  that  they  wore  their 
Lene  longer,  and  did  not  wear  either  Triubhas  or  trousers,  or, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Ocrath  or  greaves.  They  were, 
however,  distinguished  from  the  men  by  wearing  a  veil  which 
The  Cocite  or  covered  the  head.  This  veil  was  the  Caille,  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  legal  contents  of  a  lady's  work  bag.  In 
a  passage  from  the  Laws  quoted  in  the  Lectures /'^  it  is  called 
**  a  veil  of  one  colour",  as  if  variegated  ones  were  sometimes 
used;  the  colour  is  not  mentioned,  but,  like  the  old  Ger- 
man Hulla,^*^  a  word  with  which  the  Irish  Caille  is  almost 
identical,  it  was  probably  in  most  cases  white ;  though  veils 
of  other  colours,  especially  black,  are  also  mentioned.^  It 
was  more  properly  a  head  cloth  than  a  veil,  as  another  German 
name  expresses — Houbittuoch.  Priscian,  indeed,  speaks  of  the 
long  fine  white  veil,  or  rather  head  cloth,  worn  by  the  Gothic 
women.  The  white  linen  cloth  still  worn  by  nuns  represents 
exactly  both  the  Irish  CailU  and  the  Grerman  Hulla.  The 
practice  which  Irish  countrywomen  have  of  covering  the  head 
loosely  with  a  white  muslin  kerchief,  is  a  tradition  of  the  old 
custom  of  covering  the  head  with  the  Caille. 

A  picture  painted  for  the  Longobardic  Queen  Theudlind 
in  her  Pfaltz  or  Dun  at  Modicia,  or  Monza,  in  North  Italy,'*" 
shows  the    manner   of  wearing    the  Hulla   or    veil   with   a 

O.  H.  G.  Kuppa,  KuphGf  Kuphja,  a  cup,  and  flguratiyely  a  cap,  tbrongh 
the  L.  Latin  Cofeay  Cuphia,  whence  Italian  Cuffia,  Scuffia,  SSpauish  Cofia, 
Eicofia^  Fortoguete  Cot/a,  Old  ProTenfal  Etcaifia^  French  Coiffe^  Welsh 
and  English  Coif,  The  Kveif,  a  kind  of  None  hood  which  was  not  a  cowl, 
as  appears  from  passages  in  Konungs  Shuggna  (c,  SO,  40),  a  oonclosion  to 
which  Weinhold  has  also  come  {Ah.  nord,  Lebtn,  p.  179),  and  not  the  Kiafal^ 
represented  the  Welsh  Coif,  The  latter  corresponded  no  doubt  to  the  Irish 
Coipe  or  Coi/e,  which  consisted  of  a  simple  cap  with  a  CaUU  or  veil,  or  a 
kerchief  worn  by  women.  The  Kiafal  had  no  resemblance  to  the  CoiJ, 
There  is  no  reason  too  why  the  name  of  a  garment  worn  by  Irishmen  should 
be  derived  from  Welsh  rather  than  from  Irish,  the  language  of  the  wearers. 

wo  Lectures^  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

">  The  more  modem  German  name  for  a  veil,  Schleier^  is  cognate  with  the 
Old  Norse  Sveigr,  Rochul,  funeral  clothes,  may  be  connected  with  Cailie  and 
Huila ;  ie.  Rochult  corpse-veil,  from  Rocht  the  body,  and  Cailie  a  veil. 

w'  CaiUe,  t.e.  Breid  dubh,  a  black  veil.     MS.  H.  8. 18.  1\  C  D.  p.  524. 

7»  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  Muratori^  Rtrum  ItaL  Scriptoretf  1. 460. 
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crown,  and  may  help  us  to  explain  the  story  of  the  Mind 
or  diadem  of  Mairend  Mael,  recounted  in  the  Lectures,^* 
without  supposing  it,  as  O'Curry  does,  to  have  covered 
the  whole  head.  Theudlind  is  clothed  in  a  mantle  which 
hangs  free  on  her  shoulders,  and  is  drawn  up  under  both  arms 
towards  the  bosom ;  it  is  ornamented  at  its  lower  side  with  a 
border.  Her  undergarment  reaches  to  the  feet,  and  is  girt 
around  the  waist  by  a  cord,  the  tasselled  ends  of  which  hang 
down  to  the  knee.  A  broad  border  ornaments  the  inner  gar- 
ment about  the  neck  and  down  along  the  bosom,  upon  which 
there  is  also  a  row  of  buttons.  On  her  head  she  has  a  crown, 
and  over  this  the  Hulla  or  veil. 

The  principal  coverinfi^s  for  the  head  beside  the  Cenuid  orcoToiogt 

*  -^  ,  for  the  head; 

hood  of  the  Cochal,  and  the  Caille  or  veil,  were  the  Culpait, 

the  A  i,  and  the  BarrJ"^  The  Culpait  was  some  kind  of  hood  the  ctOpait; 

for  covering  the  head,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  it  differed, 

if  at  all,  from  the  Cenuid  or  hood  of  the  Cochal,      The  At 

is  clearly  cognate  with  the  German  Hut^  English  Hat^  OldtheiK; 

Norse  Hottr.    The  latter  was  worn  with  the  Kdpa  or  cape, 

while   the    Hufa^   German   Haube  or  hood,    was   worn   by 

women.'^'   The  old  Irish  gloss  which  explains  Cleitme  to  have 

been  a  Riglibarr  or  At^  seems  to  show  that  the  latter  was  not  a 

mere  woollen  cap,  like  that  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  common  Scotch  cap,  but  rather 

a  large  hat  of  felt  or  other  materials,  perhaps  even  of  gold, 

somewhat  like  the  round  hats  of  the  peasantry  in  some  parts 

of  Europe,  or  the  Spanish  hats. 

The  Barr  was  evidently  the  most  stately  kind  of  head-dress,  as  the  Barr; 
we  may  judge  from  the  combinations  Kighharr^  or  Royal  jBarr, 
Caihbarr^  or  battle  Barr.  On  the  west  face  of  the  principal 
cross  at  Clonmacnoise  are  several  figures  armed  with  spears 
and  having  conical  caps,  apparently  without  brims,  on  their 
heads.  These  caps  are  evidently  war  casques,  similar  to  the 
iron  conical  casques  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 

"*  Vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

^^*  See  Fis  Adamnatif  Leb,  na  h'Uidhri,  p.  27,  ool.  1. 
7S0  Hood  appears  to  be  radicalljr  connected  with  Hut  rather  than  with 
Uaube. 
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tunes,  except  that  the  latter  had  nose-pieces  and  sometimes 
neck-guards.  The  groups  of  horse  soldiers  on  the  south  base 
of  the  maiket  cross  of  Kells,  and  the  soldiers  armed  with  lanoe 
and  buckler,  who  are  represented  in  combat  on  the  west  face 
of  the  base  of  the  same  ancient  cross,  so  far  as  one  can  make 
out  from  the  rude  sculpture,  which  time  has  not  improved, 
have  helmets  very  like  a  burgonet,  with  Cteitmes^  or  crests. 
The  horsemen's  helmets  look  as  if  they  were  provided  with 
the  shade  which  characterized  the  burgonet;  that  of  the  foot 
men  is  without  it;  but  the  Gleitme  or  crest  seems  more 
marked  on  the  helmet  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  these 
casques  and  helmets  were  made  of,  but  it  is  probable  they  were 
of  iron.  Whatever  material  they  consisted  of,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  casques  and 
helmets  were  in  use  in  Ireland. 

The  French  Barrette^  O.  Spanish  Barrete,  modern  Spanish 
Birreta,  Proven9al  Berreta,  Barreta,  Italian  Barretta,  French 
Birret  or  Barretter  German  Firete/"  are  obviously  cognate 
forms  of  the  Irish  jBarr,  and  approach  still  more  closely  the 
the  Barrid.  Irish  Batrid^  which  is  still  applied  to  a  warm  covering  for  the 
head  worn  in  cold  and  wet  weather  by  women.  In  the  lowest 
compartment  on  the  east  face  of  the  principal  cross  at  Clon- 
mucnoise,  arc  carved  two  figures,  one  of  a  man  and  the  other 
of  a  woman.  The  man  has  a  bordered  Lene  and  apparently 
an  Inar  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  Oris  or  girdle,  and  a  short 
sword  having  a  handle  exactly  like  those  usually  called  Danish 
swords,  suspended  at  his  left  side  by  a  swordbelt  apparently 
hanging  from  his  right  shoulder.  The  feet  appear  to  be 
naked ;  at  least  no  evidence  of  shoes  can  be  detected.  The 
head  is  imcovered,  but  the  hair  is  twisted  into  a  **  glib"  which 
appears  to  end  in  a  ball.  The  woman  has  also  a  bordered 
Letia^  reaching  however  to  near  the  ankle.  Over  this  she 
wears  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  has  a  cape  or  hood  hang- 
ing  on  her   back.      On   her   head  she  has  a  covering  not 

^"  The  state  dress  of  the  Town  Councillors  or  Baths  of  Augsburg  in  1868, 
consisted  of  wide  black  overcoats  or  cloaks  trimmed  with  fur,  and  bUck 
Pirtttn  on  their  headt).  Paul  vun  bteUeu,  Knnst  u.  IlandtoerksgtschichU  der 
Reichsstudl  Augsburg f  ii.  83. 
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unlike  a  modem  round  hat,  which  probably  represents  the 
Barrid.  Diez  derives  all  these  fonns  firom  the  Latin  BirrxM,  The 
a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  or  a  coarse  mantle  according  to  Vopis- 
dia.  The  Irish  word  suggests,  however,  a  much  more  rational 
meaning,  namely,  JBoar,  top  or  head.  The  simple  Barr  was, 
probably,  a  square  cap  like  the  old  French  Birret  and  Spanish 
Barrets.  Another  kind  of  quadrangular  cap  called  a  Tentis  is 
mentioned  in  the  I-^ectures.'"  The  nine  pipe  players  of 
Ccnaire  M6r  are  described  as  wearing  them.  In  several  old 
miniatures  we  meet  with  figures  of  musicians  having  a  square 
kind  of  crown.  These  figures  are  always  supposed  to  repre- 
sent King  David  playing  the  harp  or  other  instrument ;  they 
may,  however,  be  simply  ordinary  musicians  wearing  the 
JBorr,  called  a  Tenne, 

The  term  Barr  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to  a  head- 
gear made  altogether  of  metal,  and  which  was  not  a  Cath-barr^ 
or  war  hat,  as  the  curious  story  of  the  Barr  of  Brunn^  the 
son  of  Smetra,  told  in  the  Lectures,'**  shows.  The  hiding 
of  this  Barr  in  the  well  reminds  us  of  the  custom  of  the  Grauls  oonoMiment 
of  throwing  gold  and  golden  ornaments  into  wells,  lakes,  andiind«rwat«r. 
rivers.  The  Tectosages  threw  in  this  way  an  incredible 
amount  of  gold  into  a  lake  near  Toulouse.'*  The  burial  of  gold 
in  lakes,  fountains,  and  marshes  was  part  of  the  ancient  Druidic 
cultus  of  water. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  covering  for  the  feet  was  the  Diffcrwit 
kind  of  rude  shoe  called  a  Brdce  or  Cuaran,     In  its  most»h?iM:^tho 
primitive  form  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  raw  hide  with  the  Br<ke; 
hair  outward  fastened  about  the  foot  with  thongs.   This  was  the 
Br6cc  eile  or  thong  stitched  shoe.'**   They  were  cut  out  of  the 
**  green  '*  hide,  and  fastened  on  while  fresh,  so  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  the  foot  as  they  dried.     This  description  agrees 
perfectly  with  that  given  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  of  the  shoes 


'»  VoU  H  p.  189. 

'••  Lect  xxix  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

7*0  Strabo,  It.;  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  iii.  9;  P.  Oros.  6,  15,  etc. 

'*>  In  the  Battle  of  the  Second  Magh  Tuired  the  Daigdai  is  described  at 
wearing  Di  Broiec  di  eroicne  capoil,  two  shoet  of  hones  skin  with  the  hairy 
side  out. 
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of  the  Burgundians,  or  some  western  Gothic  people  of  the 
fifth  century/**  The  shoes  found  on  a  corpse  exhumed  in 
1817  in  aFriesland  bog  were  of  the  same  kind/**  Examples 
of  a  like  kind  have  been  found  in  Swabian  graves  at  Lupfen. 
Sometimes  the  Cuarans  or  skin-shoes  were  tanned  after  they 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  the  foot.  Such  tanned  shoes 
were  often  ornamented  with  designs  cut  into  the  leather.  Simi- 
lar ornamented  shoes  have  been  found  in  Danish  turf  bogs. 
The  older  shoes  had  no  soles;  but  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury they  must  have  been  already  in  use,  as  the  "  seven 
doubles  of  brown  leather"  in  Mac  Conglinde's  Cuarans  show."* 
The  shoes  of  the  Lombards  in  the  seventh  century,  or  about 
a  century  before  the  time  of  Mac  Conglinde^  were  still  made 
of  one  piece,  and  consequently  open  nearly  to  the  toes,  but 
they  had  thick  soles.'**  The  pagan  Franks,  although  not 
ignorant  of  shoes,  did  not  generally  wear  them ;  their  stockings 
reached  to  the  joints  of  the  toes/** 

theiiM.  Shoes  made  like  modem  ones  appear  to  have  been  called 

Aaaai  (sing  Ass),  if  we  may  conclude  from  the  use  of  that  term 
to  describe  the  shoes  made  of  sheet  bronze,  of  which  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Musemn  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.'" 
One  pair  at  least  of  those  in  the  Academy's  museum  belonged 
to  a  Bishop ;  but  shoes  of  Findruinej  worn  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  tales,  and  lives  of 
the  saints.  According  to  the  ancient  preface  to  the  7am  B6 
Chuailgne^  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  were 

The  laiao^  Called  lalochrand.     This  was  probably  only  another  name  for 
the  Cuaran  or  Brdcc. 

The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks  and  other  Teutonic 
nations  changed  so  rapidly  during  the  middle  ages — that  of  the 


'*^  See  note  /ku/,  p.  cccxciz.  for  the  original  passage. 

'^*  Spangenberg,  Neues  vaterldndish,  Archiv,  1822.  2.  69 ;  and  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Frauen,  433. 

'**  Lectures,  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  105.      '**  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Frauen,  433. 

^>"  Ibid.  The  Ripuarian  Franks  appear,  howeyer,  from  the  laws  to  hare 
worn  boots. 

^'^  Mael  Ass  Findruine.  The  Beirn  Brdcc,  or  boat  shaped  shoes  worn  by 
tlie  herald  Mac  Roth  in  the  Tain  Bd  Chuailgne  (Vellum  M.S.,  H.  2.  18» 
T.C.D.  f.  50,  b.  col.  2)  did  not  differ  apparently  from  the  Asm  in  the  shape; 
and  was  the  prototype  of  the  modem  Brdg, 
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ancient  (xauls  had  wholly  disappeared  even  before  the  Frankish 
invasion — that  the  costumes  which  are  represented  in  illuminated 
manuscripts  seem  wholly  imlike  the  dresses  of  the  Irish  above 
described.  There  exist,  however,  a  few  descriptions  of  early 
Germanic  costume,  before  it  became  modified  to  any  great  de- 
gree by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  dress,  and 
the  general  development  of  civilization,  which  it  is  worth  while 
comparing  with  those  of  early  Irish  costume. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  descriptions  is  a  brief  picture  of  ow  oenntn 

,  costume, 

the  bridal  procession  of  a  son  of  some  German  king,  probably  a 
Burgundian,  given  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  one  of  his  letters. 
The  bride^oom  has  a  scarlet  cloak  embroidered  with  gold  and 
white  silk,  red  hair  and  fair  skin.  The  warriors  that  formed 
his  suite  wore  tight  fitting  parti-coloured  tunics  scarcely  reaching 
to  the  knee,  and  having  short  sleeves,  the  fore  arm  being  un- 
covered; the  legs,  knees,  and  calves  were  naked;  over  the 
tunic  they  had  a  green  mantle  which  was  bordered  below  with 
purple ;  their  feet  were  enclosed  to  the  ankle  in,  pieces  of  skin 
with  the  hair  still  on ;  their  swords  were  suspended  from  their 
shoulders  by  a  sword  belt  of  stamped  rein-deer  hide ;  in  their 
right  hand  they  carried  hooked  lances  and  hurling  axes ;  and 
suspended  on  their  left  shoulders  they  had  white-orbed  and 
yellow  bossed  shields.'*  In  one  of  his  poems,  Sidonius 
ApolUnaris  pictures  the  dress  of  the  freemen  of  the  Western 
Goths  as  they  went  to  the  armed  assembly.  They  wore  a 
mean  linen  shirt  or  tunic,  over  which  was  a  skin  which  only 
reached  to  about  the  knees ;  the  legs  were  bare ;  their  feet  were 

739  it  11112111  equus  quidem  phaleris  comptue,  imo  equi  radiantibos  gemmis 
onuBti  aDteoedebaut,  vel  etiam  subsequebantur :  cum  tamea  hoc  magit  ibi 
decoram  conspiciebatur,  quod  precunoribus  suiii,  sWe  pedissequis,  pedes  et 
ipse  medius  incesiit,  flammeus  cocoo,  rutilus  aoro,  lacteus  serico,  turn  cultui 
tanto,  coma  rubore,  cute  concolor.  Begulornm  autem,  sociorumque  comitan- 
tum  forma  et  in  pace  terribilis:  quorum  pedes  primo  perone  setoao  talot 
adusque  Tinciebantur ;  genua,  crura,  Buraeque  sine  tegmine.  Praeter  hoc 
Testis  alta,  stricta,  Tcrsicolor,  yix  appropinquant  popUtibus  ex  sertis,  manicae 
sola  brachiurum  principia  Telaotes,  Tiridantia  saga  Umbis  margimita  puniceis: 
penduli  ex  humore  gladii  balteis  supercurrentibus  strinxerant  clausa  buUatif 
latera  rhenonibus.  £0  quo  comebantur  omatu,  muniebantur :  lanceb  uncatis, 
securibusque  missibilibus  dextrae  refertae,  clypeis  laevam  partem  adumbran- 
tibus,  quorum  lux  in  orbibus  nivea,  fulva  in  umbonibus,  ita  censum  prodebHt, 
ut  studium".    Episi.,  Libr.  iv.  20. 
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covered  with  a  high  shoe  made  of  raw  horse-hide  {pero  equi- 
nti«),  fastened  over  their  legs  by  a  miserable  thong/** 

The  dress  of  the  bridegroom's  companions  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  Irish  Aires  of  the  same  period.  The 
tight  fitting  vest  or  tunic  represents  the  Lena^  combining  shirt 

emniMred     and  kilt;  the  rreen  purple-bordered  cloak  is  the  Irish  Brat; 

the  Irish,  the  Icgs  and  knees  are  bare,  as  were  those  of  the  early  Irish 
nobles ;  their  shoes,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  were  exactly 
like  the  Irish  Braces  or  Cuarans,  The  term  versicolor^  applied  to 
the  vest  or  Lena^  does  not  mean  parti-coloured  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  the  times  of  chivalry ;  that  is,  a  coat 
made  up  of  pieces  of  different  coloured  cloths,  but  a  stuff 
woven  with  different  coloured  threads,  like  the  Scotch  tartans. 

I  shall  end  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  dress  by  a 
Art  of  dye-  few  observations  on  the  dyeing  of  the  ancient  Irish.  That  they 
the  ancient  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early  period  with  cloths  dyed  of 
various  colours  is  unquestionable,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, both  direct  and  indirect,  that  they  themselves  dyed 
most,  if  not  all,  the  colours  used  by  them.  In  the  earlier  tales, 
purple  girdles,  Lenas,  and  other  garments,  seem,  from  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  to  have  been  either 
of  foreign  workmanship,  or,  if  dyed  in  Ireland,  that  the  mate- 
rials were  scarce  and  the  process  of  dyeing  difficult.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  richer  crimsons  and  scarlet  shades  of  red, 
but  not  of  the  blueish  red  or  violet  tint?,  which  appear  to  be 
the  shades  usually  meant  by  the  term  Corcar.  This  word  is 
still  used  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as 
the  name  of  the  purple  dyeing  plants  Lecanora  tartarea, 
and  LecAnora  parella,  or  the  cudbear  and  crabseye  lichens. 
These  plants  were  undoubtedly  used,  even  down  to  quite 
recent   times,   to   dye   a   purple,   somewhat  like   the   shade 

fn  *i  Lace  nova  yeterom  coetus  de  more  Getaram 

Contrahitur ;  stat  prisca  annis,  yiridisque  seoectus 
CoDtiliis ;  squalent  Testes,  ac  sordida  macro 
Lintea  pinguescnnt  tergo,  nee  tangere  possunt 
Altatae  soram  pelles,  ac  poplite  nudo 
Peronem  pauper  nodus  suspendit  equinum. 

Carmen  tu.  {Panegyricus  avito  Augusto  socero  dictuti). 
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which  archil  gives.  But  I  believe  the  process  is  now  altogether  !-*«'»«• 
extinct.  The  Swedes  used  to  prepare  from  this  plant  a  kind'^^''^ 
of  archil  of  considerable  repute  called  Byttelet  or  Borasfdrg^ 
and  may  do  so  still  in  the  remote  districts  of  Sweden.  Although 
in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  it  is  hazardous  to  assert 
that  the  use  of  this  dye-stuff  was  known  to  the  pagan  Irish, 
yet  there  is  much  indirect  evidence  to  show  that  it  was.  The 
preparation  of  blue,  violet,  and  blueish  red  colouring  matters 
from  lichens  by  the  action  of  the  ammonia  of  stale  urine  seems 
to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples,  and  the  existence  down  almost  to  the  present 
day  of  such  a  knowledge  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Scandinavia,  renders  it  not  improbable 
that  the  art  of  making  such  dyes  was  not  unknown  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  also.  Several  other  species  of 
Uchens,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  were  used  for  dye- 
ing, such  as  the  two  species  called  Crotal^  the  Parmelia 
saxatilis  and  Parmelia  omphalodes,  which  give  a  kind  of  yel- 
lowish brown. 


Moss,  called  in  Irish  Canach  and  Mointeach^  was  also  em-tJaeof 
ployed  for  dyeing  wool,  and  one  species  of  it,  the  HypniunwooL 
cupressiforme,  is  still  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  where  by  a  very  simple  but  ingenious  process  stockings 
are  dyed  by  means  of  it  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  mottled  with 
white.  The  white  woollen  yam  to  be  dyed  is  made  into 
skeins;  these  are  tied  at  short  intervals  by  very  tight  ligatures 
of  linen  thread,  and  then  put  into  the  dye  liquor.  The  liga- 
tures prevent  the  colour  of  the  dye-stuff  from  penetrating  the 
part  of  the  yam  squeezed  by  the  linen  thread,  so  that  when 
the  ligatures  are  removed,  after  the  skeins  have  been  washed 
from  the  adhering  dye-stuff,  those  parts  are  white,  while  the 
other  parts  are  of  a  rich  orange  brown  colour.  When  this  thread 
is  knitted  into  stockings  it  produces  a  pretty  mottled  pattern. 
This  process  represents  no  doubt  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  speckled  and  spotted  garments  mentioned  in  Irish  tales 
were  produced. 

One  of  the  principal  dye-stuffs  used  for  producing  red  was  Bed  *n4 
undoubtedly  the  root  of  the  yellow   bedstraw,  or  Galium  e^ffi- 
INT.  26» 
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oa]iiim  verum/***  which  contain  apparently  the  same  colouring  matter 
as  the  madder  to  which  it  is  allied,  both  being  of  the  family 
of  the  Rubiaceae.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  it  equals  or  even 
exceeds  madder  in  the  quality  of  the  colour  it  yields.  The 
Highlanders  are  said  to  still  use  it  for  dyeing  wool  and 
woollen  stuffs  red.  The  Icelandic  name  of  the  bedstraw  is 
Madra  or  madder,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the  plant 
originally  called  Madder  was  the  Galium  verum,  and  that 
consequently  the  use  of  it  as  a  red  dye-stuff  by  the  Norse  and 
Anglo-Saxons  was  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Rubia 
tinctorum  into  North  Europe.  The  flowers  and  stem  dye  a 
brilliant  yellow.  In  both  cases  alum  must  be  employed  as  a 
mordant,  and  consequently  the  use  of  mordants,  and  of  alum, 
or  of  some  substitute  for  it,  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancient 

Madder;  Irish  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  true  madder,  Rubia  tinctorum,  was  also  used  in 
dyeing,  and  was  cultivated  in  ancient  times  in  Ireland.  I  have 
already  quoted  from  the  Laws  a  passage  wh^ch  shows  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  Run  or  Rud  should  be  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  a  homestead.  Although  the  bed-straw  is  still  called  by  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Ru^  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  ancient  Irish 
would  have  taken  the  trouble,  or  the  law  enjoin  the  task,  of 
cultivating  a  native  plant  which  grows  in  most  parts  of  Ireland 
so  abundantly.  The  Ruu  which  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  purple  and  red  in  the  Book  of  Rights,  as  part  of  the 
tribute  due  to  the  king  of  Leinster,  by  a  certain  class  of  Doer 
Ceilea  or  villeins,  called  Cocarts,  may  be  either  the  cultivated 
madder  or  a  supply  of  the  roots  of  the  native  plants  sufficient 
for  the  king's  dye-house,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  of  the  special  cultivation  of  a  dye  stuff  called  Ruu  or 
Rtuif  it  is  more  probable  that  the  tribute  of  the  Cocarts  was 


'**  This  plant  is  also  known  as  the  "  chee&e-rening'*,  from  the  property 
which  it  possesses  of  curdling  milk,  a  property  from  %  hich  its  generic  name 
(Galium  is  derlTed ;  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  called  in  Irish  also 
Binnet^  or  Binidean,  that  is,  rennet.  Perhaps  the  latter  form  of  the  name 
may  be  the  explanation  of  the  colour  name  Bindean  in  the  laws  and  Leabhar 
na  g-Ctart,  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  the  special  kind  of  yellow  produced  by 
the  flowers  and  stalks  of  the  be. -straw. 
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true  madder.'**  In  the  **  Reasons  and  Motives''  presented  by 
king  James  the  First  to  the  "  Incomparable  city  of  London", 
to  induce  it  to  undertake  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  we  find 
the|  following  passage,  which  shows  that  madder  and  another 
dye-stuff,  woad,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  must  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  Planta- 
tion :  '^  It  is  held  to  be  good  in  many  places  for  madder, 
hops,  and  woad**.  This  is  scarcely  the  statement  of  a  mere 
speculative  opinion,  but  the  result  of  inquiries  made  as  to  the 
natural  productions  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  the  crops  which 
were  known  to  have  been  cultivated  there. 

Garments  dyed  yellow  with  saffron  are  constantly  spoken  of  sainron  not 

.  .     .  .  .  OMoA  by  the 

by  modem  writers  as  characteristic  of  the  Irish.  There  is  no  ^ri»^ 
evidence,  however,  that  saffron  was  at  all  known  by  the 
ancient  Irish,  and  Lenas  or  Inars  of  a  yellow  colour  are  only 
mentioned  two  or  three  times  in  the  principal  ancient  tales. 
From  what  has  been  shown  in  the  Lectures  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction, about  the  colours  of  the  ancient  Irish  dress,  it  will  be 
evident  that  .there  was  no  national,  as  distinguished  from 
clan-colour,  for  the  Lena;  a  saffron  dyed  one,  if  at  all  used  in 
ancient  times,  would  be  peculiar  to  a  single  clan. 

Blue  was  dyed  with  the  plant  called  woad  (Isatis  tinctoria).  The  bine  dye- 
Before  the  introduction  of  indigo  into  Europe  this  plant  or  weed, 
was  cultivated  very  largely  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  in  Ire- 
land also.  The  Isatis  tinctoria  jrields  true  indigo,  but  it  con- 
tains only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  quantity  found  in  the  Indi- 
gofera  tinctoria  and  the  other  species  of  the  same  genus  culti- 
vated for  indigo  in  India.  The  leaves  of  the  woad  are  ground 
in  a  mill  into  a  paste,  which  is  allowed  to  ferment  during  from 
eight  to  twelve  days ;  after  which  it  is  formed  into  balls  or 
loaves,  and  then  dried.  In  ancient  times,  before  the  growth 
of  large  towns,  and  the  consequent  division  of  labour,  the 
pasty  mass  was  directly  used  for  dyeing.  During  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation  of  the  woad,  anmionia  is  formed  and 
hydrogen  evolved.  The  latter,  while  in  the  nascent  state,  re- 
duces the  blue  indigo  to  the  state  of  white  indigo,  which,  being 

741  Zectures,  YoV  il,  pp.  119-120;   and  O'Donovaa's  JUabharna  g^Cwrt 
publi»ho<l  by  the  Celtic  Society,  p.  219. 
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for  dyeing  stockings  and  other  home-made  woollen  fabrics 
black. 
Mordants         The  description  of  the  process  of  dyeinff  black  shows  how 

used  by  tbo  y         o 

ancient       the  iron  mordant  was  procured.     In  some  bog-holes  a  large 
quantity  of  iron  is  found  in  the  mud,  partly  in  combination 
with  peat  acids,  and  owing  to  the  gradual  decay  of  the  or- 
ganic matter   chiefly   in  the  ferrous   condidon  required   to 
produce   a  black.       It  is  not  so  easy   to  explain   whence 
the  alum  was  obtained.      According  to  the  usually  received 
accoimts,   the  process   of  making  that  salt  was  not  known  to 
the  Europeans  before  the  fourteenth  century,  if  even  so  early ; 
what  was  used  by   European  dyers  previous   to   that   time 
having    been  imported  from  the   Levant.       Some   of  this 
Oriental  alum  may   have  been  brought  into  Ireland  fix>m 
Gaul  in  the  sixth  and  subsequent  centuries.    The  great  price 
which  we  know  was  charged  even  in  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  for  Turkish  alum  would  explain  the 
high  value  set  upon  red  cloaks  in  Ireland,  where  alum,  if 
brought  from  the  Levant,  must  have  been  very  costly  indeed. 
Crystallized  alum  is  not  however  absolutely  necessary  for  dye- 
ing reds  and  yellows:  other  aluminous  compounds  may  be 
employed  as  mordanta.      Thus,  for  example,  the  saline  in- 
crustations which  form  on  decomposing  carboniferous  shales, 
such  as  those  o(  the  coast  of  Kerry  and  of  Clare,  would  serve 
for  this  purpose,  were  it  not  for  the  iron  with  which  they 
abound;    but   this  may  be   precipitated  by   long-continued 
boiling  in   an   open  vessel.      There  is  every  reason  to   be- 
lieve that  these  aluminous  compounds  were  used  as  mordants 
in    comparatively  early  times.      I  have  not  space  to  pursue 
this  line  of  inquiry  further,  nor  have  I  as  yet  sufficient  ma- 
terials to  entitle  me  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  all. 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 

tioD  for  dyeing  black  by  means  of  logwood  and  copperas,  by  boUing  the  >aiii 
or  woollen  fabric  with  the  Rumex  acetosa  or  common  sorrel.  Is  there  any 
connection  between  rumuad^  which  expresses  the  process,  and  the  Latin  /6»« 
mex  f  As  the  original  name  of  alder  was  Fearnog^  the  secondary  naoM 
Ituaim  may  have  been  derived  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 
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personal  omamenta  of  the  IruH  which  I  could  fine!  mate- 
rials to  make  some  observation  upon ;  but  the  length  to  which 
thb  Introduction  has  already  lun  reminds  me  that  I  must 
atop  somewhere.  Fortunately  it  is  the  part  of  O'Currj's 
Lectures  which  re-  ^'B-  '^' 
quires  least  elucida- 
tion. I  shall  there- 
fore content  myself  i 
with  giving  the  ac-  f 
companying  figure  1 
(figure  13>  of  the  | 
Buidnt  for  the  hair 
from  the  Petrie 
collection,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  described  byTj 
O'Cuny  in  Lecture  xx.  The  engraving  is  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph given  to  me  by  Miss  Stokes  before  the  Buidne  itself 
was  exhibited  to  the  public. 


When  the  Lectures  "  on  Weapons  of  Warfare",  comprised 
in  these  volumes,  were  delivered,  thirteen  years  ago,  Prehistoric 
Archaeology  was  just  becoming  one  of  the  special  scientiGc 
questions  of  the  day.  Human  time  began  to  be  divided,  after  the  JJ^^^ 
manner  of  geological  time,  into  epochs  characterized  by  fossils.  ^^^ 
These  fossils  are  the  toob,  weapons,  and  other  objects  fashioned 
by  man.  The  toob  and  weapons  of  stone  marked  in  the  new 
science,  what  we  may  call  the  palseo-anthropic  epoch ;  those 
of  bronze  Uie  meao-an  thro  pic,  and  those  of  iron  the  kaino- 
anthropic  epoch.  Crude  hypotheses  and  hasty  generalizations 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  first  beginnings  of  every  new 
science,  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  was  not  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  A  change  in  the  human  fossib  was  supposed 
to  indicate  not  merely  an  advance  in  the  culture,  but  a  change 
in  the  race  itself.  The  stone  man  disappeared  before  the  bronze 
man,  and  the  latter  before  the  iron  man.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  succession  of  etonc,  bronze,  and  iron  weapons  was  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  successive  developments  of  mankind,  the 
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bronze  man  was  made  to  spring  ready-armed  into  existence, 
like  Athene  from   the  head  of  Zeus:  and  in  like  manner 
appeared  the  iron  man.     The  Ethnologists  forgot  to  inform 
the  world  where  the  bronze  and  iron  men  lived — the  first, 
while  passing  through  the  stone  incarnation,  and  the  second, 
while  passing  through  the  stone  and  bronze  ones.     The  bronze 
man  was  a   Celt,  the  iron  man   was  necessarily  a   Teuton. 
Wherever  a  bronze  spear  or  other  implement  of  the  same  ma- 
terial was  found,  a  Celt  had  passed  there;  an  iron  weapon 
was  a  sure  mark  of  the  footsteps  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  some 
other  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stem. 
Wrtnutof       The  ignorance  of  even  the  most  elementary  archaeological 
^wtof      and  historical  facts,  and  the  want  of  critical   iud^ment  dis- 
p;^jrtorto  played   by  many  ethnologists  and  geologists  who  had  first 
entered  the  domain  of  the  archaeologist,  led  sober  investigators 
like  O^Curry  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  their  classification  of 
preliistoric  antiquities  according  to  the  three  ^*  ages".     Those 
whose  pursuits  and  experience  render  them  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  historical   evidence,  are   not,   however,   necessarily 
those  best  able  to  decide  a  geological  question;  and  Prehistoiic 
Archaeology  had  now  advanced  to  a  stage  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  combine  both  historical  and  geological  investiga- 
Thewibject  tions.   When,  therefore,  I  first  thought  of  writing  an  Introduo- 
agM'  mj     tion  to  this  work,  the  inducing  cause  was  the  necessity  which 

original  . 

ot^ecft;       I  felt  that   the  subject  of  the  three  ages  of  human  culture 

should  be  discussed  in  connection  with  Irish  archaeology  from 

Thu  tahjectthis  doublc  point  of  view.     In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 

di^easaed     sincc  then,  SO  great  an  advance  has,  however,  taken  place  in 

this  new  branch  of  inquiry,  that  there  exists  no  longer  any 

special  necessity  for  discussing  the  question. 

Diicorery  of     While,  on  the  one  hand,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  discovery 

era  in  ha-    of  the  usc  of  metals  marked  an  era  in  human  culture,  and  that 

man  cul- 

*i»ro-  previous  to  that  discovery  the  tools  and  weapons  were  made 

everywhere  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn ;  on  the  other,  there  is 

No  eridence  no  real  evidence  that  the  art  of  making  bronze  or  even  copper 

waa  known   preceded  that  of  making  iron.     According  to  the  results  of 

linguistic  palaeontology  ascertained  by  M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  the 

Aryans,  at   the  period  of    their  dispersion,  were  not   only 
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acquainted   with   the   four  metals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  Pictee*8  re. 
iron,  but  knew  how  to  make  bronze,  a  fact  which  M.  Pictet  the  meuii 
thinks  implies  a  knowledge  of  tin.    With  respect  to  the  latter  Aryans. 
metal,  he  admits  that  language  cannot  aid  us,  the  rarity  of  the 
metal  and  its  restricted  use  having,  as  he  suggests,  caused  the 
more  ancient  names  to  be  forgotten.'^    Lead,  he  thinks,  was 
also,  no  doubt,  known,  the  greater  divergence  of  the  names 
for  it  in  the  different  Aryan  languages  being,  perhaps,  due  to 
the  little  use  made  of  that  metal  in  very  early  times.     If  we 
admit  M.  Pictet*s  conclusions — and  whatever  difference  may 
exist  as  to  certain  steps  in  the  analysis,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  in  the  main  correct — all  the  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race  carried  with  them,  as  they  migrated  irom  the   original 
home  of  the  race,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  metals.     The 
Greeks,  Romans,  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike  knew^^^^Jtpo^ 
iron;  and  consequently  the  use  of  the  terms  "stone  age",|^P«»" 
*'  bronze  age",  or  "  iron  age",  are,  except  in  a  very  limited 
sense,  incorrect  as  regards  those  branches,  though  they  might 
be  strictly  true,  if  applied  to  the  parent  Aryans. 

But  although  the  discovery  of  iron  may  have  preceded  that  BioMe 
of  copper  and  bronze,  it  did  not  necessarily  come  into  gene-  ™<Mie. 
ral  use  for  weapons  of  warfare  until  mining  and  metallurgy  had 
considerably  advanced,  and  population  had  become  concen- 
trated in  towns  and  cities.  It  would  require  considerable  time, 
skill,  and  good  anvils  and  other  tools,  to  make  steel  from  iron 
ores,  to  forge  it  into  serviceable  swords  and  spears,  and  to  re- 
pair them  when  bent  and  broken.     A  single  spear  or  sword 

'**  The  Irish  Sdan^  tin,  is  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  Stannum^  but  (/me, 
copper,  is  a  native  term.  The  name  for  bronze  in  our  oldest  tales  is  Cred' 
uma,  or  Cred-ume,  that  is,  Cre^'copper :  but  what  is  Credf  This  word  occurs 
isolated.  Thus  iu  the  Tochmore  Emert  we  are  told  that  the  Crtt  or  body  of 
CuchulauuTs  chariot  is  of  Cred,  and  in  the  Bruightn  da  Choga  the  Timpan  of 
Cormac  Condlonges  is  thus  spoken  of,  ''Thy  Timpan  of  Cted  of  riches 
worth"  (^MS.  H.  3,  IS,  p.  711).  In  both  these  cases  Cred  undoubtedly 
means  some  specific  substance,  yet  nearly  all  the  glosses  upon  it  make  it,  as 
they  do  Cruan,  some  kind  of  mixed  colour.  There  is  one  gloss,  however, 
which  distinctly  makes  it  a  metal :  Ai|\5ecl^6  .1.  mein  iAi|\oiti,  tio  h-umniAi, 
no  c|\et>A,  no  Aiixgi-OjUo  o^jx,  no  fotAig-fiAnn,  **  Airgeilach,  t.e.  an  ore  of 
iron,  or  of  Ume,  or  of  Cred,  or  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of  Folach-JiantC'  (MS. 
H.  3.  18. 146-370).  The  position  of  Cre<f  in  the  gloss,  and  its  combinatioo 
with  Ume  iu  the  name  of  brouze,  clearly  point  to  tin. 
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may  be,  and  is,  indeed,  made  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  most 
primitive  smithies,  but  no  large  numbers  could  be  thus  made. 
Bronze  spears  and  swords,  though  requiring  a  really  advanced 
metallurgic  skill,  can  be  made  by  much  simpler  and  more 
portable  apparatus,  and  when  broken  or  damaged,  can  be  re- 
cast or  mended  in  a  few  hours  close  to  a  battle  field ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Ireland,  at  least  in  ancient 
times,  to  have  ambulatory  smithies  close  to  the  field  of  battle 
for  the  repair  of  the  damaged  weapons.  This  facility  of  rapidly 
making  weapons  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  superior  to 
those  which  could  be  made  under  similar  circumstances  from 
iron,  led  to  the  general  use  of  bronze  weapons  during  a  cer- 
TYne  Ufa  of  tain  period.  If  we  use  the  term  **  bronze  age  "  to  distinguish 
"Bron«6  the  period  in  Europe  when,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  and 
not  from  ignorance  of  iron,  bronze  weapons  were  almost 
exclusively  used,  the  term  is  unobjectionable.  But  if  by 
'*  bronze  age "  we  imply  a  period  in  the  history  of  any  of 
the  Aryan  peoples  in  Europe  when  iron  was  unknown,  the 
use  of  the  term  is  wrong.  This  view  of  the  question  is  illus- 
trated by  the  uses  to  which  iron  was  put  by  the  Greeks,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  at  a  time  when  weapons  of  warfare  and 
defensive  armour  were  made,  perhaps,  exclusively  of  bronze. 
As  soon  as  a  skilled  civic  population  grew  up  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  iron  began  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  and 
to  be  used  for  arms  which  were  superior  to  the  bronze  ones. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  friend  and  tutor  of  the  second  Scipio 
Africanus,  bom  B.C.  202,  all  the  Roman  arms  were  made  of 
iron  and  steel,  bronze  being  used  only  for  defensive  armour. 
*niif»c-  If  the  primitive  Aryans  knew  how  to  manufacture  bronze, 
bronze        this  knowledffc  must  have  been  common  to  all  the  European 

known  to  all  °  .        i^  •        oi 

European     branches  of  the  race — Greek,  Roman,  Celtic,  Germamc,  Sla- 

Aryans.  .  i  >  7 

vonic.     In  every  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  those  peoples, 

bronze  weapons,  toob,  and  ornaments  have  been  more  or  less 

Error  of      abundantly  found.     These  articles,  though  occasionally  offer- 

bronse        ing  peculiarities  of  form  and  ornamentation,  are  yet,  on  the 

ceifeic        whole,  so  similar,  that  many  archaeologists  have  made  them 

all  Celtic,  whether  found  on  the  so-called  Celtic  ground — 

Gaul,  Britain,  or  Ireland, — or  in  parts  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
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Scaadinavia,  and  Russia,  never  occupied  by  the  so-called  Celts. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  peoples  who 
occupied  north  Europe,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  two  centuries  B.C.,  whether  we  call  them  Slaves, 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  Celts,  used  bronze  exclusively  for 
making  weapons.  Did  each  of  these  peoples  make  their  own 
arms?  Although,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  general  similarity 
between  the  weapons  of  each  type  found  in  different  countries, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  within  certain  limits,  a  great  diversity  of 
form  and  ornamentation,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  are  not 
the  products  of  one  place  or  of  one  people.  A  spear  or  sword 
may,  however,  be  made  of  imported  bronze,  so  that  the  fabri- 
cation  of  weapons  and  ornaments  in  a  country  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  preparation  of  the  bronze  itself,  much  less 
that  of  its  constituent  metals  from  their  ores.  Copper  ores 
occur  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  where  bronze  weapons 
have  been  found ;  tin  is  rare.  In  those  countries  where  tin 
does  not  occur,  bronze  must  have  been  imported,  or  one  at 
least  of  its  constituent  metals. 

According  to  a  very  prevalent  view,  the  greater  part,  if  not  ^^rpoM**** 
all  the  bronze  of  antiquity,  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  «j»n  oHgin 
obtained  the  necessary  tin  for  the  purpose  from  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  Cornwall.  The  bronze  thus  made  found  its  way, 
by  exchange,  into  the  interior  of  Europe  from  the  sea-board 
frequented  by  PhcBnician  traders.  Even  the  bronze  found  in 
Britain  itself  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  made  there,  but  to 
have  been  given  by  the  PhcBnicians  to  the  Britons  in  exchange  . 

for  tin.     It  is  probable  that  Tyrian  and  Carthaginian  ships  did 
reach  the  south-west  of  England  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar: 
it  is  even  possible  that  a  regular  trade  in  tin  may  have  been 
carried  on  by  sea  between  the  Mediterranean  and  England 
in  very  early   times.     The  existence  of  such   a  trade  rests,  PhoBnidiii 
however,  on   mere   assumption.     Oi  positive  evidence  there  co"*^"* 
IS  none.     It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  early  PhcBni- •ttmp**<»« 
cians   obtained    their  tin   from  the    East  rather   than   from 
the  West.      The   Egyptians  must  have  obtained  the  mate- P»»«n*«*»n» 
rials   of  their   bronzes    from  Asia,  and   we  know  that    the  *>»•*«•  *^ 
Tyrians  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Southern  Asia 
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by  the  Red  Sea,  and,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  with 
dwftatoe  ^^^^*^  ^^^^  ^y  caravans.     Large  quantities  of  tin  eidst  in 
CftncMus.    the  Caucasus,  and  some  may  have  been  found  in  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.    Some  tin  is  also 
found  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which,  there  seems  no  reason 
to   doubt,   was  visited   by   vessels   from   the  Mediterranean 
before   Roman  times;  and,  as   all  the  tin   of  antiquity  was 
probably  obtained  as  stream-tin,  the  quantity  found  in  old 
Galician  and  Asturian  stream  washings  was  much  larger  than 
the  present  state  of  those  districts  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
UMof  Xhe  analysis  of  the  bronzes  found  in  different  countries 

of  broosef ;  ought  to  thro w  considerable  light  on  the  origin  of  European 
bronzes,  as  well  as  on  the  mining  and  metallurgic  skill  of  the 
MTirmaij.  peoples  of  Europe  in  prehistoric  times.  The  early  analysts 
of  bronze  articles  only  sought  to  determine  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  tin  and  copper,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  other 
substances  present  in  small  quantity,  unless  in  the  case  of  lead 
and  zinc,  and  then  only  if  they  happened  to  be  present  in 
newer  ones  notable  quantities.     A  considerable  number  of  analyses  have, 

more  com-  *  .      .  ,  .  • 

ptote;  however,  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  in  which 
every  constituent  has  been  determined.  Among  those  may 
be  mentioned  the  analyses  of  Mallet,  Berlin,  Phillips,  but 
especially  those  of  von  Fellenberg  and  von  Bibra.  The  latter 
has  also  done  good  service  by  collecting  together  and  tabulat- 
ing the  results  of  nearly  all  the  analyses  hitherto  published.'*' 

fnformation  Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  these  and  other  chemists,  our 

miMtufiM-  information  on  the  whole  subject  is  scant  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  most  cases  no  archaeological  information  is  given  about  the 
object  analysed ;  even  that  given  by  von  Fellenberg  and  von 
Bibra,  especially  in  the  case  of  prehistoric  bronzes,  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  make  the  chemical  information  of  as  much 
value  as  it  might  otherwise  be  for  archaeological  investigation. 

Mw  Maiytei  We  want  a  series  of  analyses  of  all  the  different  types  of  spears, 
swords,  and  axes  found  in  each  country  and  preserved  m  pub- 
lic museums,  especially  of  authentic  specimens,  whose  whole 

^*^  Die  Bronzen  und  Kupferltgirungen  der  alttn  und  altesten  VoUcer  mil 
RScktichtnahme  aufjene  der  Neuteii^  Ton  Dr.  Erust  Freilierro  tou  Bibra, 
SrlaDgen,  1869. 
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history  is  known,  accompanied  by  photographs  of  the  objects 
analysed,  or  at  least  references  to  the  catalogues  of  the 
museums  where  the  object  has  been  figured.  But  what  we 
especially  want  are  many  more  analyses  of  Egyptian,  Phoe- 
nician, Carthaginian,  Persian,  Indian,  Greek,  and  Spanish 
bronzes.  Until  these  are  made,  we  must  look  upon  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  comparative  composition  of  ancient 
bronzes  as  provisional. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  among  the  published  analyses  there  is,  no  na,wtu 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  one  Spanish  example,  either  pre-  bronsM. 
historic,  Carthaginian,  or  Roman.  Even  early  Italic  bronzes 
have  scarcely  been  at  all  examined.  Incomplete  as  is  our  know- 
ledge of  the  chemical  composition  of  ancient  bronzes,  it  is 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  indicate,  if  not  to  definitely  establish, 
several  conclusions  of  great  archaeological  value.  Before 
stating  those  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  on 
the  probable  sources  of  the  materials  of  bronze  in  ancient  times, 
the  classification  according  to  chemical  composition  of  those 
analyzed,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  several  types 
of  composition  established  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  copper  ores  which  exist  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  Copper  orw; 
widely  diffused  enough  to  be  employed  as  sources  of  metallic 
copper  maybe  classed  into  two  groups :  1.  sulphuretted  ores ;  and 
2.  non-sulphuretted  ores.  The  principal  ores  of  the  former  class 
are  (Jopper  Glance  or  Vitreous  Copper,  Erubescite  or  Variegated 
Copper,  Chalcopyrite  or  Copper  Pyrites,  and  Tetrahedrite  or 
Gray  Copper.  The  principal  ores  of  the  second  group  are : 
Native  Copper,  Red  Copper  or  Cuprous  Oxide,  Malachite  or 
Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  and  Azurite  or  Blue  Malachite. 
Native  Copper  may  have,  indeed  probably  did,  suggest  the 
first  use  of  the  metal.  In  North  America  all  the  ancient 
weapons  are  made  from  Lake  Superior  Native  Copper,  appa- 
rently by  simple  hammering,  and  without  having  subjected 
it  even  to  the  operation  of  fusion.  Where  Red  Copper  and 
Malachite  were  foimd  in  abundance,  they  may  have  been  em- 
ployed by  ancient  peoples  in  their  first  rude  metallurgical 
operations.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  American  tools 
and  weapons  of  unfused  Native  Copper  just  mentioned,  the 
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majority  of  ancient  implements  of  bronze  and  copper  afford 
unmistakeable  evidence,  however,  of  having  been  made  from 
metallic  sulphides.  Of  the  sulphuretted  ores  of  copper  above 
named,  the  two  first,  if  unmixed  with  other  ores—  and  large 
masses  of  them  are  frequently  found  comparatively  free  from 
other  minerals — would  yield  a  more  or  less  pure  copper;  the 
second  or  Copper  Pyrites  would  give,  when  treated  according 
to  the  necessarily  rude  processes  of  early  metallurgists,  a  metal 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  iron.  Gray  Copper  is  a  very 
complex  ore;  it  contains  antimony  or  arsenic,  iron,  zinc, 
silver,  etc. ;  the  copper  made  from  it  should  contain  more  or 
less  of  those  metals, 
foreign  Where  the  purer  ores  occurred  abundantly,  the  early  metal- 

mixedwith  luicnsts  appear  to  have  picked  them;  but  in  those  locali- 
ties  where  the  ordinary  ores  contained  many  other  associated 
minerals,  such  as  Tin  Pyrites — a  sulphuret  of  tin  which  some- 
times contains  zinc  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent. — Boumonite, 
a  combination  of  sulphur,  antimony,  lead,  and  copper ;  UUman- 
nite,  a  mineral  containing  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
nickel;  Gersdorffite  or  Nickel  Glance,  a  combination  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  nickel,  iron,  and  cobalt;  and  Copper  Nickel,  or 
Arseniuret  of  Nickel,  the  manufactured  metal  should  contain 
small  quantities  of  the  metals  contained  in  those  minerals. 
Composition  The  extent  to  which  the  character  of  the  ores  affects  the  com- 

of  crude 

«>pp«'-  position  of  crude  coppers  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  of  crude 
copper,  known  by  the  German  name  of  Schvoartz-Kupfer^  and 
by  tiie  English  name  of  "  blister"  copper  given  on  the  next  page. 
Only  two  of  these  specimens  contained  tin.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  constant  constituent  of  crude  copper,  prepared 
from  ores  from  stanniferous  districts.  Thus  Napier  foimd  it  in 
three  specimens  of  Swansea  blister  copper,  and  Le  Play  not  only 
in  the  copper  but  in  the  "  roaster"  and  **  refinery"  slags.  Even 
in  districts  where  tin  ores  are  not  found,  at  least  in  any  quan- 
tity, some  tin  may  occur  in  copper  ores,  such  as  Gray  Copper. 
According  to  analyses  made  by  Herr  G.  vom  Rath,  the 
Fahlerz  of  Kotterbach  contains  from  0.64  to  0.75  per  cent,  of 
tin;  and,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  tin  has  been  found  in  Nor- 
wegian refined  copper. 
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99.44 
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99.78 

From  the  preceding  table  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  Bronzes  nay 

i*^       1  ••  1  t      •       t  n  1  contain  lead 

quantity  of  lead  may  exist  m  a  bronze  derived  from  the  copper  "*n  acci- 


dental 


of  which  it  was  made,  and  not  advisedlv  added  to  it.  As  much  ingredient 
as  42.60  per  cent,  has  been  found  by  Herr  Leschner  in  a  speci- 
men of  black  or  crude  copper  from  one  of  the  Freiberg  furnaces. 

In  most  cases  the  copper  produced  by  the  imperfect  methods  Ancient 
of  the  old  smelters  was  about  the  degree  of  purity  represented 
by  the  (rerman  Schwariz-kupfer  and  English  "  blister"  cop- 
per, the  analyses  of  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  preceding 
table.  It  is  from  crude  copper  of  this  kind  that  bronze  was 
made.  So  little  use  was  made  of  unalloyed  copper  that  it  is 
not  likely  they  were  acquainted  with  our  delicate  process  of 
refining  copper.  The  mere  melting  of  **  black  copper"  dimi- 
nishes notably  the  foreign  substances  which  it  contains.  In 
fact,  re-melting  copper  two  or  three  times  is  equivalent  to 
refining  it,  as  the  more  volatile  and  oxidizable  metals,  anti- 
mony, zinc,  iron,  etc.,  evaporate  or  burn  out.  The  nearly  pure 
metal  of  the  copper  weapons  occasionally  found,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  several  re-meltings.  The  following  table  shows  the 
great  similarity  in  composition  between  modem  refined  copper 
and  the  copper  anciently  used  for  coinage,  tools,  and  weapons. 

'*®  Black  copperfrom  rererbatory  fomace  in  working  "  blue  metal*'  and 
'*  roaster  slag**. 

'*'  The  actual  amount  of  copper  is  not  giren  byLampadius,  who  states  that 
it  varies  from  64  to  70  per  cent,  in  the  black  coppers  of  the  copper  works  of 
Mulden.    That  here  given  is  estimated  by  diflbrence. 
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INTRODUCTION  CCCCXTU 

The  tin  in  the  stanniferous  specimens  in  the  foresoinfif  table  <n^B  or 
micrht  be  derived  either  from  the  copper  ores,  as  in  the  case  of  *»"•• »' «« 
the  '*  black"  coppers  above  mentioned,  or  from  the  addition  of 
a  little  bronze  in  re-melting  the  crude  copper,  or  it  might  be 
the  copper  of  a  bronze  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
tin  had  been  burned  out  by  repeated  fusion.  The  effect  of 
repeated  fusion,  especially  upon  small  quantities  of  bronze, 
in  throwing  off  the  tin,  is  well  shown  by  some  experiments  of 
M.  Dussaussoy.  He  found  that  an  alloy  containing  90.4  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  9.6  per  cent,  of  tin  was  reduced  by  six 
fusions  to  95  per  cent,  of  copper  and  5  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Herr  Wibel'**  and  others  think  that  not  only  the  copper  of 
the  articles  containing  some  tin,  but  even  of  those  not  contain- 
ing tin,  as  well  as  the  ancient  ingots  of  copper,  may  be  regarded 
a&  secondary  products  in  the  preparation  of  bronze.  According 
to  him,  bronze  was  formed  not  by  melting  together  the  consti-  wiberi 
tuent  metals,  copper  and  tin,  but  by  smelting  copper  and  tin  bionM  wm 
ores  together.  He  thinks  that  almost  pure  copper  sometimes  mieitin« 
resulted  from  not  adding  sufficient  tin  ore,  or  from  unequal 
mixture  of  tlie  ores.  Von  Bibra  also  believes  that  at  an  early 
period  of  the  "bronze  age",  bronze  was  not  made  by  melting 
the  reguline  metals,  but  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Herr 
Wibel,  by  mixing  copper  and  tin  ores.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bronze  can  be  produced  in  the  way  suggested,  as  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  tin  in  even  refined  copper,  Wibel's  hypo- 
thesis is,  however,  wholly  untenable.  Apart  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  producing  by  any  empiric  mixtures  of  different  ores, 
bronzes  of  the  definite  types  which  I  will  show  were  made^ 
the  hypothesis  almost  necessarily  implies  that  bronze  was 
only  made  in  the  districts  where  copper  and  tin  ores  are 
both  found.  There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  copper 
was  made  in  countries  where  no  tin  is  found,  and  this  copper 
could  only  be  made  into  bronze  by  the  addition  of  imported 
metallic  tin  or  tin  ore. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bronze 
of  antiquity  was  produced  by  treating  crude  copper  like  German 

7*'  Die  Cultur  dtr  Bronzt  ZtU  Nord  und  MUttl-Eufopat,  vca  Dr.  F.  Witel, 
Kiel,  1865. 
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SIm  *m!r  Schtoarizhipfer  or  English  "  blister  copper"  with  tin  stone  in 
f®™    ^      the  same  way  that  it  was  treated  with  Smithsonite  or  carbonate 
S*SoiM?*  of  zinc,  or  by  zinciferous  flue  sublimate  to  produce  brass.     By 
this  process  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  more  or  less  definite 
alloys  economically.    The  oxygen  of  the  tin-stone  would  help 
during  the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  bum  out  the  sulphur,  iron, 
arsenic,  zinc,  and  other  volatile  metals  in  the  crude  copper. 
In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  metals  would  be 
thrown  oflf  and  very  little  tin  lost. 
ThAimpnrt-      The  metals  found  in  bronze  as  impurities,  and  all  of  which 
iffonie        are  apparently  derived  from  the  copper,  serve  to  indicate  in 
cate  th«  orei  some  cascs  at  least  the  character  of  the  ores  of  copper  used. 
It  WM  made.  Thus  it  sccms  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bronze  of  the 
axe    from  Kirch -Jessar  in   Mecklenburg  (marked  No.  8  in 
ihe  last  table)  was  made  from  gray  copper  associated  with  tin 
pyrites  or  other  stanniferous  mineral,  as  happens  in  the  Erzge- 
birge,  while  the  lance  head  (No.  16  in  the  same  table)  wa3 
made  from  copper  glance  or  from  copper  pyrites.     Both  those 
ores  occur  in  Ireland,   where   they   are   very  rarely   found 
associated  with   minerals  containing   antimony,  nickel,  etc, 
BO  that  the  character  of  the  copper  of  the  implement  under 
consideration  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  made 
in  Ireland, 
chwiflct-        Professor  Gdbel'*'  classifies  the  alloys  of  copper  used  in  an- 
Sl^pJ.*"**'^ ^^®^*  times  into:  1.  copper  and  tin  or  true  bronzes;  2.  copper, 
tin,  and  lead;  3.  copper  and  zinc  or  common  brass;  4.  copper, 
zinc,  and  tin;  5.  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead.     For  strictly  anti- 
quarian purposes  it  is,  however,  only  necessary  to  distinguish 
three  classes  of  copper  alloys,  namely :  1 .  true  bronzes,  com- 
posed of  copper  and  tin ;  2  lead  bronzes,  or  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin  containing  so  much  lead  as  to  afford  presutnptive  evidence 
either  that  it  had  been  probably  directly  added,  or  at  least  of 
the    general  use  of   certain  plumbiferous  ores;   and  3.  zinc 
alloys,  including  those  consisting  of  copper  and  zinc  only, 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  and  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead. 
th?oWiSt**      ^^^  ^^^^  ancient  copper  alloys,  in  Europe  at  least,  are  the 

Alloy. 

'**  Ueber  dtn  EtpJIuxs  der  Chemie  auf  die  Ermit.  lung  der  Volker  der    Vor- 

setV,  Erlangen,  1843. 
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true  bronzes ;  and  as  the  materials  from  which  they  were  made 
occur  in  several  parts  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  much 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  bronze  was  a  native  product  with  which 
the  Phoenicians  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.     Tin  is  found  in  European 
greatest  abundance  in  Cornwall,  and  in  workable   quantity  tin-on. 
in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge  (Altenberg,  Zinnwald,  Greyer,  etc.), 
in  the  Bohemian  Erzgebirge  (Schlaggenwald,  Joachimsthal, 
Eybenstock,   etc.).     It  also  occurs  in  small  quantity  near 
Giehren  in  Silesia,  at  Findbo  in  Sweden,  at  Vaulry  and  Puy- 
les-Vignes  near  Limoges,  at  Pyriac  near  Croisic  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nantes,  at  Villeder  in  Morbihan,  and  in  Western 
Asturias    and   Gralicia,  especially  in   the  neighbourhood   of 
Monte-Rey.     Of  these  the  most  important  mines  are  those  of 
Cornwall ;  a  good  deal  of  tin  is,  however,  annually  obtained  from 
the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mines.     The  Spanish  mines  are  now 
scarcely  if  at  all  worked ;  in  ancient  times  I  have  no  doubt  they 
yielded  quantities  of  tin  which  for  those  times  were  very  large. 
In  France  the  amount  of  tin  ore  discovered  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  profitable  to  work  it.    This  was  not  the  case  formerly, 
however,  for  M.  Allou,  who  carried  out  the  searches  for  tin  ore 
in  France  under  the  French  administration  of  mines,  discovered 
at  Vaulry  near  Limoges,  ancient  tin  workings,  slags  still  con- 
taining tin,  and  an  ancient  vase  made  of  that  metal.'^     It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  tin  was  anciently  worked  in  France  and 
Spain  as  well  as  in  Cornwall;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
tin  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  furnished  some  of  the  tin  of  the 
'*  bronze  age'\     I  do  not  know  whether  Scandinavia  furnished 
any  tin  duiing  that  period.      But  as  the  tin  ore  of  Findbo  in 
Sweden  contains  as  much  as  twenty- four  per  cent,  of  Tantalic 
acid,  the  detection  of  the  presence  of  some  of  the  very  rare 
metal  tantalum  in  an  ancient  Swedish  bronze,  may  help  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Von  Fellenberg,  Wibel,  and  others  think  that  the  ancient  ComposiUMi 
bronzes  are  of  such  variable  composition  that  the  old  bronze  bronxM 
workers  had  no  notion  of  definite  composition,  and  in  smelting 
the  ores  mixed  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner.   A  comparative 

"^  MineralogU  AppUqttt  aux  Arts,  pwr  C.  P.  Bnrd,  t.  i.  p.  608. 
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Study  of  all  known  analyses,  including  some  of  my  own,  has 
led  me  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion. 
aMsiflc*.  The  antique  real  bronzes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups: 
qnebronxM.!.  Golden  yellow,  hard,  somewhat  malleable  and  tenacious 
alloys,  containing  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  tin :  the  typical 
bronze  of  this  period  might  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Cuj^Sn,  which  should  contain  about  five  per  cent  of  tin.  II.  Gun- 
metals  consisting  of  from  eleven  to  eight  parts  of  copper  to  one 
of  tin.  Eight  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin  form  a  hard, 
slightly  malleable  bronze,  represented  by  the  formula  Cuj^Sn, 
and  consisting  of  89  per  cent,  of  copper  and  11  per  cent,  of 
tin  III.  Bell-metals,  the  typical  one  bein^  Cu,oSn,  a  yellow, 
very  hard,  and  more  or  less  malleable  alloy,  having  the  compo- 
sition 84.33  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  15.67  per  cent,  of  tin. 
IV.  Speculum  metals,  consisting  of  brittle  very  hard  alloys, 
containing  above  eighteen  per  cent,  of  tin.  The  bronzes  of 
each  of  these  types  are  subject  to  variation,  especially  those 
of  the  second.  The  variation  is  due,  chiefly,  to  two  causes : 
first,  the  separation  of  the  constituent  metals  in  the  fused  mass, 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  tin  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
casting ;  and  second,  the  throwing  off  of  the  tin  by  oxidation 
when  the  alloys  are  re-melted.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  serious  effect  of  repeated  fusions  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  tin.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
apparent  absence  of  definite  composition  in  ancient  bronzes  is 
largely  due  to  this  cause. 
Number  and  In  estimating  the  relative  numbers  of  objects  made  of 
ofanaiysea  alloys  of  cach  of  the  forcgoiug  types,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
wcapoM.  weapons  of  war,  because:  1.  I  am  only  concerned  with  such 
objects  at  present ;  2.  because  weapons  are  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  bronze  objects ;  and,  3.  we  can  best  judge  from  them 
whether  the  old  bronze  workers  aimed  at  making  definite 
alloys.  The  total  number  of  analyses  of  swords,  spears,  and 
javelins,  axes,  and  so-called  **  celts"  and  **  palstaves",  known 
to  me,  is  one  hundred  and  eight.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  these  objects  according  to  the  three- fold 
classification  of :  kind  of  weapon,  character  of  alloy,  and,  if 
true  bronze,  the  type  to  which  it  belonged. 
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Itt  classifying  the  true  bronzes,  I  have  included  in  Type  I. 
kU  weapons  containing  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  tin;  in 
Type  n.  all  bronzes  containing  between  eight  and  twelve 
per  cent,  of  tin;  and  in  Type  III.  all  contuning  between 
thirteen  and  seventeen  per  cent,  of  tin.  The  single  axe 
placed  under  the  head  "  copper "  was,  perhaps,  originally  a 
true  bronze,  but  has  had  its  tin  thrown  ofif  by  repeated 
fusions,  until  the  per-centa^e  was  leduced  to  0.94.  Al- 
though, theiefore,  contuning  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  tin,  I 
have  regarded  it  as  copper,  because,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
nearly  as  much  as  that  may  exist  in  raw  copper,  even  at  present, 
when  so  much  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  picking  of  ores,  and  the 
processes  are  so  much  more  perfect  than  in  ancient  times. 
Under  the  head  lead  bronzes,  I  include  only  such  objects  as  seem 
to  contain  lead  as  a  normal,  and  not  as,  an  accidental  coneti- 
tuent.  The  table  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  crude  coppers 
given  above,  shows  that  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent  of  lead 
may  occur  as  an  accidental  ingredient  in  crude  copper ;  it  is  con- 
sequently very  di£icult  t^  decide  whether  the  lead  found  in 
an  ancient  bronze  has  been  intentionally  added,  or  is  an  acci- 
dental ingredient  derived  from  plumbiferous  minerab  mixed 
with  the  copper  ores.  True  lead  bronzes,  that  is,  those  in  which 
the  lead  was  introduced  advisedly,  generally  contain  very  littlo 
iron  or  other  accidental  mct&la.  One  of  the  two  lead-bronze 
swords  in  the  preceding  table  was  found  in  Ireland ;  it  con- 
tained  as  much  as  8.35  per  cent,  of  lead,  jet,  as  it  also  con- 
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taincd  3  por  cent,  of  iron,  the  lead  may  be  an  accidental  and 

not  a  normal  constituent. 

Locaiitiea  of     The  whole   of  the   lead-bronze  spears   analysed   are  from 

*">D«j»       Scythian  graves  at  Nikopol  and  Alexandropol,  on  the  Dniepr 

(about  the  fourth  century  b.c  ),  and  from  pre-Christian  graves 

on  the  same  river.     Lead  bronzes  belong  to  the  Mediterranean, 

and  are  especially  characteristic  of  Egypt,  of  republican  Rome, 

nietiMof   and   of  Etruria.     The  use  of  lead  indicates  a  knowledsce 

lead  .  /.     -t  .  11     •  TT  T^  11 

indioitea  a   of  the  Separation  of  silver  by  cupeuation.     Hen  von  Fellen- 

of  aurer.      berg  States  that  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  at  Hallstadt,  in 

Mecklenburg,  and  other  places,  silver  is  not  found  with  the 

true  bronzes,  while   gold  frequently  occurs;  and  he  argues 

from  this  circumstance  that  those  who  did  not  know  silver  did 

not  know  lead  as  a  separate  metal,  inasmuch  as  in  ancient 

times  all  the  silver  in  use  was  obtained  from  argentiferous  lead. 

As  the  researches  of  Pictet  on  the  linguistic  palaeontology  of 

the  Aryans  have  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that 

they  knew   silver  before  their  dispersion,  the  rarity  of  that 

metal  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 

siirer  onui-  proof  that  it  was  not  known.     Silver  ornaments  were  compa- 

tioned  along  ratively  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the 

and  bronxe   same  period  as  the  ffold  ones.    They  are  continually  referred 

ona«  in  Jriah  ,.i,t,,  ,, 

Mss.  to  along  with  gold  and  bronze  ornaments,  weapons,  and  other 

objects,  in  the  most  ancient  and  pagan  of  the  Irish  historic  tales 
and  poems.  The  Irish  airgat  or  argat  is  believed  by  Ebel  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  Latin  argentum,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  any  of  the 
silver  articles  found  in  Ireland  are  older  than  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain,  I  do  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Irish  knew  silver  before  that  period, 
zincbronies  Zinc  bronzes  are  later  than  lead  broDzes,  and  appear  to  be 
•rigin.  altogether  of  Roman  origin.  Brass  was  made  as  early  as  the 
third  century  B.C.,  by  adding  Smithsonite'**,  or  flue  sublimate 
from  furnaces  in  which  ores  containing  zinc  were  smelted,  to 
melted  copper,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  latter  a  yellow 

^^  The  carbonate  and  nlicate  of  zinc  ^  ere  formerly  called  Ca/omtiM,  but 
that  name  is  now  confined  to  the  silicate,  the  carbonate  being  called  Swtiik* 
sonUe, 
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colour.     It    was,  however,  about  the  dme  of  Csssar  that  the 
use  of  brass  became  general. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  analyses  of  ancient  alloys  conttitation 
made  up  to  the  present  time  is  small,  as  I  have  above  stated,  bronsM  of 

■1,1  .11  1  different 

and  that  there  are  many  countries  not  at  all  represented,  wecountrieii 
may  venture  in  the  following  summary  to  indicate  some  general 
conclusions  which  may  already  be  drawn  from  the  published 
analyses  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  different 
kinds  of  alloys  included  in  the  last  table. 

Egyptian,     Egyptian  bronzes  are,  with   few  exceptions,  leadEgjpt; 
bronzes :  as  regards  the  proportion  of  tin  in  them,  they  belong 
chiefly  to  Types  I.  and  II.,  and  a  very  small  number  to  Type  III. 

Niniveh,  I  know  of  only  four  analyses  of  Ninireh  bronzes,  all  amxtU; 
made  by  von  Fellenberg.  Two  of  these  are  good  examples  of  Type 
II.,  another  belonged  to  Type  IV.  The  fourth  was  a  peculiar 
alloy,  containing  88.08  of  copper,  0.11  of  tin,  3.28  of  lead,  4.06  of 
iron,  3.92  of  antimony,  and  0.60  of  arsenic,  which  represents  the 
composition  of  a  crude  copper  made  from  Gray  Copper  ore. 

Carthage.   With  the  exception  of  a  few  coins,  we  know  nothing  Carthage; 
as  yet  of  the  constitution  of  the  Carthaginian  bronze;^.     These 
coins  are  bronzes,  having  a  low  per-centage  of  tin,  and  containing 
some  lead,  and  in  one  case  antimony  also. 

Chreece.  The  early  coins  of  Greek  cities  are  true  bronzes  ofonaoe; 
Types  I.  and  II. ;  those  of  a  later  period,  from  about  b.c.  800 
to  B.C.  150,  are  chiefly  true  bronzes  of  Type  II.,  and  also  some  lead 
bronzes,  some  of  which  contained  above  fourteen  per  cent,  of  lead. 
The  Greek  coins  of  the  early  Roman  times  appear  to  be  nearly  all 
true  bronzes;  those  of  the  Eoman  Emperors,  coined  in  Greek 
provinces,  are  either  lead  or  zinc  bronzes.  The  coins  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon,  and  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  are  true  bronzes, 
chiefly  of  Type  II.,  but  in  many  cases  passing  into  bell-metal,  or 
Type  III.  The  Sicilian  coins  from  the  fifth  to  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  were  true  bronzes,  chiefly  of  Type  I. ;  some  are  also  lead 
bronzes.  Greek  statues,  vases,  and  other  objects  of  art  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  chiefly  true  bronzes  of  Type  11. ;  there  are,  however, 
some  lead  bronzes  rich  in  lead.  Fragments  of  armour,  spears,  etc., 
from  pre-Christian  Greek  graves  in  the  Crimea,  the  peninsula  of 
Taman,  etc.,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  examples  of  zinc 
bronzes,  chiefly  true  bronzes  of  Type  IL 

Scythia,     Buckles,  wire,  and  coins  of  pre-Christian  times  from 
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Scjrthia;  ancicnt  Olbia  on  the  Borysthenes  (Dniepr),  were  true  bronzes  of 
Type  I.,  and  lead  bronzes  containing  very  little  tin,  ornaments, 
vases,  weapons,  harness,  etc.,  from  Scythian  graves  at  Nikopol  and 
Alexandropol  on  the  Dniepr,  from  Old  Tanais  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  were  in  part  tme  bronzes,  chiefly  of  Type  IL,  and  others  of 
Types  I.  and  III.,  and  in  part  lead  bronzes  containing  from  three 
to  seven  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Rone;  Rome,     With  the  exception  of  one  copper  coin  and  one  tme 

bronze  one  of  Type  II.,  all  the  coins  of  the  Roman  Bepublic  which 
have  been  analyzed  are  lead  bronzes.  Even  so  far  back  as  B.C. 
600,  lead  bronzes  were  used  for  the  coinage.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  Roman  coins  of  the  Empire  from  Julius  Ccesar  to 
Gallienus  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.d.  265-268)  contained  so 
little  lead  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  accidental  constituent. 
The  per-centage  of  tin  was  also  very  low  during  this  period,  while 
the  zinc  was  often  very  considerable,  many  are  simply  brass.  Some 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  a  bronze  so  often  melted  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  tin  had  been  thrown  off.  After  the  period  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  the  per-centage  of  tin  is  in  general  low,  and 
zinc  almost  disappears  as  a  normal  constituent ;  the  lead  too  is 
generally  low,  the  alloy  being  in  many  cases  so  poor  in  white 
metals  as  to  justify  us  in  ranking  them  as  crude  coppers.  Roman 
ornaments  and  other  objects  were  either  lead  or  zinc  bronzes,  true 
bronzes  being  very  rare. 

RaniA;  Russia.     Russian  bronzes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups: 

group  1 ,  south  Russian  bronzes  of  about  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  such  as  those  found  at  Nowo-Tscher- 
kask,  near  Old  Tanais,  on  the  Don,  are  all  true  bronzes ;  2,  those 
found  in  graves  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  government  of  Wla- 
dimir  are  all  zinc  bronzes  containing  a  low  per-centage  of  zinc ; 
8,  those  found  in  the  Baltic  Provinces:  these  are  brasses  contain- 
ing a  very  small  per-centage  of  tin,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
lead ;  and  4,  Siberian  articles  of  undetermined  age,  chiefly  true 
bronzes ;  a  few  are  also  zinc  bronzes. 

SeandinarU      Scandinavia  and  Denmark.      Scandinavian    bronzes  are  true 

Smmark;  brouzes,  chiefly  of  Type  II.  In  a  Swedish  ingot  as  much  as  4.31 
per  cent,  of  zinc  was  found.  This  is  the  only  case  where  the 
zinc  might  have  been  intentionally  added. 

Rohemia  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Eastern  Gerviany,    The  bronzea 

Garmany.  "*  of  these  districts  are  true  bronzes  of  Types  II.  and  I.  A  few 
lead  bronzes,  some  of  them  being  very  rich  in  lead,  also  occur. 
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Northern  Oermany :  Baltic  Eegion  (Schleswig  Holstein,  Pome- Northem 
rania,  and  Mecklenburg).     The  bronzes  found  in  this  region  are  Baiue 
true  bronzes  belonging  to  Types  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  about  two-thirds      **°* 
belonging  to  Type  II.     Among  the  specimens  which  have  been 
analysed  are  two  of  zinc  bronze  found  associated  with  iron,  and 
having,  therefore,  probably  an  Imperial-Roman  or  medieyal  origin 

Northem  Germany :  North  Sea  Region  (Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Northern 
Anhalt,  etc.).  The  bronzes  found  in  this  region  are  true  bronzes  NorthSMT 
belonging  to  Types  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  but  the  majority  are  of  Type  "***"*• 
II.  Zinc,  varying  from  0.62  to  3.99  per  cent.,  was  found  in  nearly 
all  the  Anhalt  bronzes.     It  is  probable  that  the  zinc  in  these 
bronzes,  and  in  others  of  the  same  kind  found  in  other  parts  of 
this  region,  was  an  accidental  constituent,  derived  from  zinciferous 
copper  ores. 

Bavaria  and  Central  Oermany.     The  bronzes  of  this  region  Bararia  and 
are  true  bronzes,  chiefly  belonging  to  Type  II.,  the  others  belong  oennanj  t 
to  Types  I.  and  III.,  and  one  to  Type  IV.     Small  quantities  of 
zinc  occur  in  some,  but  evidently    as  an  accidental  ingredient. 
In  a  few  cases  it  however  exceeded  4  per  cent.,  and  in  one  it 
reached  6.81  per  cent. 

Rhine  Land.     In  this  region  weapons,  tools,  ornaments,  etc.,  Rhine  land; 
of  true  bionzc,  zinc  bronze,  and  brass  are  found — the  latter  being 
especially  characteristic  of  Roman  settlements. 

Aiistria.     The  Austrian  bronzes  are  true  bronzes  of  Types  I.,  AnatrU; 
II.,  and  III.,  the  majority  being,  however,  of  Type  11.     Most  of 
the  specimens  analyzed  were  from  Hallstadt,  where  bronze  and 
iron  weapons  are  found  together. 

Switzerland  and  Savoy.     The  bronzes  of  this  region  are  chiefly  Switseriaad 
true  bronzes,  those  of  Type  II.  predominating ;  a  few  lead  bronzes,  *°      ^"^ ' 
and  two  specimens  of  zinc  bronze  have  also  been  examined.    Zinc 
also  occurs  in  three  other  bronzes,  but  evidently  as  an  accidental 
ingredient. 

France.  Yerj  little  is  known  about  the  composition  of  bronzes  France- 
found  in  France.  Of  the  rich  collections  of  Gaulish  coins  not 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  analyzed.  As  regards  the  few 
French  articles  examined,  they  were  all,  with  one  exception,  true 
bronzes ;  that  exception  was  a  zinc  bronze  axe,  containing  no  less 
than  29.58  per  cent,  of  zinc.  An  old  bronze  article  (the  kind  of 
article  not  stated)  from  the  Longerie  bone  cave  in  Dordogne,  was 
found  to  contain  12.64  of  tin.     The  Abbeville  turf  bronzes  are  all 
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true  bronzes  of  Types  I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  owing  to  the'small  num- 
ber analyzed,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  type  predominates. 
The  other  French  bronzes  examined  are  distinguished  by  their 
richness  in  tin.  Type  III.  seems  to  predominate  among  the  Qallo- 
Boman  bronzes. 
Kogiand;         England.     Very  few  of  the  bronzes  found  in  England   have 
been  analyzed.    Those  that  have  been,  belonged  to  two  cate- 
gories :  first,  those  which,  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  found,  may  be  considered  British ;  and  second,  Roman 
bronzes.    The  former  were  true  bronzes  of  Type  II*    The  Roman 
bronzes  were  zinc  bronzes,  with  the  exception  of  one  lead  broiu^e 
which  contained  1.44  per  cent,  of  zinc. 
Scotland;         Scotland.    The  number  of  Scotch  bronzes  which  have   been 
analyzed  is  also  very  small.     All  those  examined  contained  lead ; 
in  two  cases  (both  being  vessels)  the  lead  exceeded  5  per  cent. 
(5.88  and  8.53) ;  they  appear  to  have  been  true  lead  bronzes.    As 
regards  the  proportion  of  tin,  the  bronzes  belonged  to  Types  L, 
IL,  and  one  to  Type  III.     Although  too  few  have  been  analyzed 
to  entitle  us  to  say  definitely  which  type  predominated,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  Type  I. 
irtknd;  Ireland.     When  we  consider  the  great  abundance  of  bronze 

articles  found  in  Ireland,  and  the  importance  of  the  archaeological 
and  historical  questions  upon  which  a  numerous  series  of  syste- 
matic analyses  would  be  likely  to  throw  much  light,  the  number  of 
analyses  made  is  very  insignificant.     The  majority  of  the  specimens 
examined  were  true  bronzes  of  Types  I.  and  II. ,  and  several  of  an 
intermediate  quality  containing  about  eight  per  cent,  of  tin,  appar- 
ently originally  belonging  to  Type  II.,  but  from  which  part  of  the 
tin  had  oxidized  out  in  re-melting.    The  majority  of  the  specimens 
contained  some  lead,  one,  a  so-called  <'  celt",  and  another  a  sword 
handle,  contained  somewhat  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  lead.    This 
lead  was  probably  an  accidental  ingredient.     There  was,  however, 
one  specimen  which  contained  9.11  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  true  lead-bronze.     This  specimen  is  described  as  a 
horn,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  those  numerous  horn  and  trumpet 
instruments  found  in  Ireland.      Are  all  such  instruments  lead- 
bronzes  ?     If  so,  they  may  probably  be  of  Roman  origin.     Here  is 
a  very  interesting  question,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be 
solved.     A  lump  of  bronze  was  found  to  contain  30.62  per  cent, 
of  tin,  0.13  of  silver,  1.91  of  antimony,  0.11  of  arsenic,  and  O.ll 
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of  Bolphor*  This  specimen  was  andoubtedlj  made  from  Gray 
Copper,  and  may  have  been  produced  by  smelting  that  ore  directly 
with  tin  stone,  and  so  far  would  support  the  view  that  bronze  was 
always  made  from  the  mixed  ores  of  copper  and  tin.  Such  an 
alloy  might  equally  well  result,  however,  from  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  tin  stone  to  a  yery  impure  crude  copper  prepared 
from  Gray  Copper.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  probably  the 
general  process  followed  by  ancient  bronze  makers.  Among  the 
Irish  specimens  analyzed,  was  a  spearhead  of  almost  perfectly  pure 
copper,  containing  99.71  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  0.28  of  sulphur. 
This  metal  was  unquestionably  made  from  a  pure  ore,  either  snl- 
phuret  of  copper  or  copper  pyrites,  such  as  many  of  the  copper  ores 
found  in  Ireland. 

Reviewinff  the  whole  question,  and  takinGf  into  account  the  General 
composition  of  all  the  alloys  of  copper  used  in  ancient  times  for  dedudbie 
every  purpose,  I  think  the  following  conclusions  may  be  legi-  chemical 
timately  drawn  from  the  facts.  eent  known 

concerning 

1.  The  northern  nations  in  ancient  times  used  only  true  bronzes  ancient 
of  greater  or  lesser  purity,  according  to  the  kind  of  ores  used. 

2.  Many  of  those  bronzes  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  silver,  derived  from  the  copper  from  which 
the  bronze  was  made. 

3.  Though  some  bronzes  may  have  been  produced  directly  by 
melting  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  ores,  the  usual  mode  of  making 
them  was  by  treating  fused  crude  copper  with  tin  stone.  In  later 
times  bronze  was  made  by  mixing  the  two  metals  together. 

4.  Bronzes  were  not  formed  of  variable  proportions  of  copper. 
The  makers  aimed  at  the  production  of  definite  alloys  by  mixing 
the  ingredients  according  to  empiric  formulae.  There  were  four 
types  of  true  bronzes,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  tin 
and  copper.  The  predominant  alloy  used  by  all  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  was  a  gun  metal  containing  from  nine  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  tin,  the  typical  alloy  being  composed  of  eleven  per 
cent,  of  tin  and  eighty-nine  of  copper. 

5.  The  great  variation  in  composition  of  many  bronzes  which 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  ancient  bronze  smiths  did  not  aim  at 
the  production  of  alloys  of  definite  composition,  that  is,  mixed  the 
ingredients  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  arises  from  the  re-melting  of 
the  original  bronze  by  which  a  portion  of  tin  was  oxidized  out 
each  time  the  metal  was  melted. 
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of  lead  in  Ireland.  This  need  not  be  so,  however,  as  the  process  of 
extracting  silyer  from  argentiferous  galena  might  be  well  known 
and  extensiyely  practised  without  any  nse  being  made  of  the  lead, 
all  of  which  would  be  burnt  away  into  litharge  in  separating  the 
silyer,  and  rejected.  If  silver  were  largely  extracted  from  galena 
in  Ireland,  it  may  have  happened  that  some  of  the  argentiferous 
lead  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tin  in  making  bronzes,  and  that 
the  lead  in  certain  Irish  bronzes  may  be  due  to  this,  and  that  such 
bronzes  were  native  products,  and  not  derived  from  some  Mediter- 
ranean people.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  objected,  that  we 
have  no  certain  evidence  that  the  process  of  separating  silver  from 
lead  was  known  to  the  Irish  before  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain. 

16.  And  lastly,  that  all  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe  used 
bronze,  and  that  attributing  all  bronze  weapons  and  implements, 
wherever  found,  to  the  so-called  Celts,  is  an  error.  On  the  con- 
trary, Germans  and  Scandinavians,  as  well  as  Gauls  and  Britons, 
made  use  of  bronze  weapons  of  warfare  before  they  learned  from 
the  Romans  the  manufacture  of  better  arms  of  steel. 

WEAPONS   OF   WAR  OF    TUB    ANCIENT    IRISH. 

Professor  O'Curry  illustrated  his  Lectures  on  the  "  Weapons 

of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Irish"  by  a  series  of  large  drawings 

of  the  more  remarkable  specimens  of  bronze  weapons  in  the 

Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  the  Council  of 

that  body  had  lent  him  for  the  purpose.     He  endeavoured 

by  means  of  these  drawings  to  identify  the  various  types  of 

swords,  spears,  etc.,  in  the  museum  with  the  different  kinds  of 

weapons  described  in  Irish  manuscripts.     It  is  evident  from 

this  that  he  believed  that  if  a  certain  weapon  was  at  one  time 

made  of  bronze,  it  always  continued  to  be  so.     There  can  bo 

little  doubt,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  names  of  tools, 

weapons,  and  other  objects,  did  not  change,  though  the  ma- 

Difflcuity  of  terial  of  which  they  were  made  did.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

nature  or     determine  when  the  different  weapons  of  war  were  made  of 

weapons      bronzo,  and  when  iron  began  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

called  by  .         '         .  ° 

ow^n  It  is  also  difficult  to  say  when  any  particular  type  of  weapon 
first  came  into  use.  Those  who  first  committed  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  ancient  legends  and  accounts  of  battles  to  writing. 


namea. 
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sometimes  substituted  one  or  more  of  the  weapons  of  their  own 
day  for  some  of  the  old  ones  which  had  become  obsolete,  and 
sometimes  increased  a  warrior's  outfit  by  the  addition  of  new 
weapons,  unknown  when  the  hero  lived.  In  this  way  the 
most  incongruously  armed  warriors  sometimes  appear  together 
on  the  stage  in  an  Irish  tale,  some  in  the  fashion  of  Brennus, 
and  others  in  that  of  mediaeval  knights.  There  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  the  tale  of  the  Brudin  Da  Derga^  where 
Srubdaire  and  two  other  warriors  appear  armed  with  iron  flails 
of  the  true  mediaeval  pattern. 

Whether  the  use  of  iron  weapons  was  contemporaneous  or  Freqaent 

•  ii/»i  /.  •/•  r  mention  of 

not  With  that  of  bronze  ones,  frequent  mention  ot  weapons  otbronwand 
both  materials  is  made  throughout  the  most  ancient  and  au- pont  m  mss^ 
thentic  of  the  Irish  historic  tales.  The  use  of  bronze  for  vessels, 
personal  ornaments,  the  rims  of  shields,  horse  furniture,  the 
ornamentation  of  scabbards,  and  similar  purposes,  came  down 
certainly  to  very  recent  times.  Bronze  weapons  also  were  in 
actual  use  immediately  before  Christian  times,  as  I  shall  show 
presently,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  con- 
tinued in  use  even  into  Christian  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  iron 

/»•  •/»  1  •••Till        weapons  of 

use  of  iron  weapons  is  of  much  cfreater  antiquity  m  Ireland  than  considerable 

...  autlqultj. 

is  generally  supposed.  There  is  a  curious  legend  in  the  tale  of 
the  Brudin  Da  Derga  about  the  spear  of  an  Ulster  chieftain, 
Duhihach  Dael  Vlad^  which  proves  this.  According  to  the 
legend,  this  spear  had^been  in  the  battle  o{  Magh  Tuired^  and 
had  come  down  from  warrior  to  warrior  until  Dubthach  got 
it.  When  the  spear  got  excited  to  slaughter,  it  had  to  be 
plunged  into  a  black  liquid  to  keep  it  cool.'^    The  origin  of 

'^  The  folloviog  is  the  patsage  referred  to  in  the  text,  which  I  think  worth 
giring  in  full.  **  I  saw  the  couch  which  is  nearest  to  Conaire ;  three  prime 
champions  in  it ;  three  daik  graj  Lenas  on  them  ;  each  limb  of  theirs  was 
rounder  than  the  body  of  a  man.  They  had  three  g^reat  large  swords;  each 
of  them  was  larger  th.^in  the  lath  of  a  weaver's  loom ;  they  would  split  a 
hair  on  water.  1  he  middle  man  had  a  large  Laigin  or  lauce  in  his  hand, 
which  had  fifty  rivets  through  it ;  its  haft  is  larger  than  the  yoke  of  a  plough. 
The  middle  man  so  shakes  that  ppeai  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  its  uirc  tcgi 
(rivets)  do  not  fly  out  of  it ;  and  he  strikes  its  haft  three  times  upon  his  palm. 
A  large  vessel  is  placed  in  front  of  them — large  as  a  Cairt  colbthaige  [that  is  the 
meat  boiler  of  a  Brugfi] ;  in  it  is  a  hideous  black  liquid.  Tiie  spear  is  plunged 
into  that  black  liquid  to  cool  it  whenever  it  is  excited  to  slaughter.    A  blaze 


weapons. 
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this  legend  is  obviously  the  tempering  of  steel.  It  shows  how 
phenomena,  although  common,  when  strange  or  not  under- 
stood, may  become  the  sources  of  myths.  This  legend  must 
have  been  already  old  when  the  manuscript  which  contains 
it,  the  Lebor  na  h-Vidhri^  was  written,  for  the  tempering  of 
steel  was  at  that  time  too  common  and  well  known  a  process 
to  originate  a  myth. 

Kridence  of       Nor  is  Other  evidence  of  the  use  of  iron  weapons  wanting. 

UM  of  Iron  Thus  in  the  tale  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Tuired,  Sreng,  the  Fir^ 
holg  chief,  is  described  as  armed  with  an  iron  club  or  mace ; 
and  that  warrior,  after  his  return  to  his  own  people  from  his 
interview  with  JBrecw,  the  Tuat/ia  Di  Danand  chief,  describes 
the  spears  of  the  latter  people  as  "  sharp,  thin,  and  hard";^** 
a  description  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  of  iron.  In 
the  tale  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne  the  Ulster  chief  Cethern  has 
an  iron  shield  and  an  iron  BirJ^  This  word  literally  means 
a  spit,  but  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  kind  of  slender 

iasaes  from  its  haft  so  that  70a  would  think  that  there  is  a  fiery  pit  in  the 
top  of  the  house.  Identify  these,  O  Ferrogan,  I  know  them.  They  are  the 
three  best  yalour-holding  heroes  of  Eriu,  namely,  Sencha  the  beautiful,  son  of 
AiUllj  Dubthach  Dael  Uiad,  and  Goibniu,  son  of  Lurgnech  ;  and  it  is  the  Lum 
Celtchair  mic  Uithidir  or  spear  of  Ceiichar,  son  of  Uthidir,  which  was  in  the 
battle  of  Magk  Tmred,  that  is,  in  the  hand  of  Dubthach  Dael  Ulad,  It  prac- 
tises that  feat  when  it  foresees  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  an  enemy  by  it; 
it  requires  a  boiler  with  poison  to  allay  it  when  intent  on  a  deed  of  man- 
slaughter. Unless  that  be  ready,  its  haft  will  blaze,  and  it  [the  spear]  will 
pass  through  the  man  who  holds  it,  or  through  the  high  chief  of  the  royal 
house'*— Af 5.  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  95,  coL  1, 

This  spear  is  much  celebrated  in  Irish  legendary  history,  and  still  further 
proves  the  antiquity  of  steel  swords  in  Eriu.  It  was  carried  off  from  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Persia  by  the  sons  of  Tuirend  Bicrend,  whose  exploits 
in  winning  the  different  objects  that  formed  the  Eric  imposed  upon  them  by 
Lugad  Mac  EthUnd,  king  of  the  Tuatha  D€ Danand,  for  the  murder  of  a 
personage  named  Ctan,  represent  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  Irish  mythology. 
'J'he  sons  of  Tuirend  were  Brian,  luchar,  and  lucharha^  and  were  gods  of  the 
Tuaiha  D€  Danand.  The  spear  appears  again  in  story  as  the  Gae  Buai/hech 
or  poisoned  spear,  and  came  into  the  possest^ion,  among  others,  of  the  cele- 
brated king  of  Eriu,  Cormac  son  of  Art,— Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  824.  Pruf. 
O'Curry  has  published  the  Tale  of  the  Children  of  Tuirend  with  a  transla- 
tion in  the  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  157. 

'*»  Vol.  i.,  p.  235. 
.    'w  Vol,  i.  p.  814. 
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iron  lance,  like  the  Roman  Pilum.  or  perhaps  the  lance  of  Eridmce  of 
the  Swiss  foot  soldiers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Bir  is  also  «•  of  iron 
the  word  used  to  designate  the  lance  of  the  Dalcassians  at 
the  battle  of  Clontarf/^*  In  the  same  tale  another  warrior 
has  "  a  sword  of  seven  layers  of  remelted  iron",  and  '*  a 
great  gray  spear**,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  an  iron 
spear.'*^  The  welding  of  seven  layers  of  iron  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  damascening  in  Ireland,  if 
not  in  the  time  of  Canchobar  Mac  Nessa  and  Queen  Medb^ 
at  least  at  the  date  of  the  manuscript  containing  the  tale. 
Cuchulaind  is  also  recorded  to  have  used  iron  balls  in  his 
sling.^  Again,  among  the  weapons  which  his  cuirass  was 
intended  to  repel  were  laern^  which,  from  the  context  appear 
to  mean  iron  javelin  heads.  In  the  tale  of  the  Brudin  Da 
Derga  the  swords  of  the  Britons  at  the  court  of  Conaire 
appear  to  have  been  of  iron.'**  In  the  same  tale  "  one  hun- 
dred blue-coloured  death-giving  spears**  are  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  Taurerech  of  Conaire  to  Da  Derg?^  The  spear  of 
Mao  Cecht^  the  champion  of  Conaire^  who  accompanied  the 
latter  to  the  house  of  Da  Derg^  must  have  been  of  iron,  and 

'•>  VoL  i.,  p.  848.  '««  VoL  i.,  p.  817.  '«»  VoL  i.,  p.  292. 

764  «  X  g^^  2i  ocmch  there,  and  three  times  nine  men  in  it ;  they  had  flovring 
fair  yellow  hair,  and  were  equally  heautifol;  a  black  CochUn  or  cape  on  each,  a 
white  hood  on  each  cloak,  and  a  red  tuft  on  each  hood ;  each  man  of  tbem  had 
under  his  doak  a  huge  blaek  sword  which  would  split  a  hair  on  water;  and 
shields  with  scolloped  edges.  Identify  these,  O  Ftrrogan,  I  know  them. 
They  are  exiles;  they  are  three  times  nine  Mic  Baiisi  of  the  Britons*'. — 
Lebor  na  h-  Uidhri^  p.  96,  col.  2.  See  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  Baiui, 
ante,  p.  ccL 

'**  The  passage  in  which  these  spears  are  mentioned  contains  so  good  an 
example  of  the  nature  of  a  Taurertch  that  it  may  be  worth  giTing  the  whole. 
^  There  was  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  country,  said  Conaire^  could  we  but  find 
the  way  to  his  house.  What  is  his  name?  said  Mac  CechL  Da  Derga  of 
Leinster,  said  Conaire,  He  came  to  me  indeed  to  ask  gifts,  nor  was  it  a 
coming  for  a  refusal :  I  gave  him  a  gift  of  one  hundred  cows  of  Bd  Tana ;  and 
a  gift  of  one  hundred  pigs  of  Muccgkusa;  and  a  gift  of  one  hundred  cloaks  with 
their  corresponding  suits  of  clothes ;  and  a  gift  of  one  hundred  blue  coloured 
death-giying  spears ;  and  a  gift  of  ten  red  brooches  of  gold ;  and  a  gift  of  ten 
keeves,  of  superior  noble  vessels;  and  a  gift  of  ten  slaves;  and  a  gift  of  ten 
ewes ;  and  a  gift  of  three  times  nine  pure  white  hounds  in  their  silver  chains; 
and  a  ^ft  of  one  hundred  coursing  steeds^in  horse-racing  fleeter  than  roe- 
bucks. It  was  not  as  a  perpetual  gift  I  gave  themi  though  he  has  them  still 
INT.  28» 
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Si'lSdSnt  not  of  bronze,  for  we  are  told  that  "  he  bends  that  spear  iintO 
^^^'^  its  two  ends  meet".  The  spear  of  Cailte  Mac  Ronain,  one  of 
the  favourite  warriors  of  Find  Mac  Cumhail^  appears  to  have 
been  also  of  iron,  according  to  a  story  relating  the  manner  of 
deeAh  o{  Fothaid  AirgdechJ^  The  famous  sword  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Cuchulaind^  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  well 
known  cause  pleaded  before  CormaCf  son  of -4r<,  by  a  certain 
Socht^  son  of  Fithal,  Cormac'a  judge,  must  have  been  of  iron, 
from  the  account  given  of  its  qualities,  one  of  which  was  that 
"  if  its  point  were  bent  back  to  its  hilt,  it  would  become 
straight  again  like  a  dart".'*'  I  shall  only  notice  one  other 
weapon,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  tradition  of  iron  weapons 
tp  historic  times,  namely,  the  spear  of  Baedariy  son  of  NinnS^ 

He  will  depart  from  the  oommon  mage  if  he  Bhall  act  niggardly  to  me  this 
night".— 3f<S.  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  83,  col.  1. 

'•«  Vol.  y.,  p.  174,  and  Lebor  na  h-Uidht%  p.  183-134. 

'*'  Vol.  11^  p.  822.  There  is  a  carious  description  of  an  armooier's  foige 
in  a  legendary  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe,  in  which  Ari^  the 
father  of  Cormac,  was  killed.  This  battle  is  siud,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Irish  annalists,  to  haye  been  fought  in  a.d.  195,  between  Art^  who 
was  then  Ard  Big  Erind^  or  paramount  king,  and  a  certain  Mac  Ctm^  head 
of  the  Ithian  race  of  Munster,  and  who  while  in  exile  had  collected  an  army 
of  foreigners,  among  whom  are  mentioned  Saxons,  Franka,  and  Albanachs, 
that  is,  Scotchmen,  Scotland  being  in  ancient  times  called  Alba,  Both  armies 
haying  met,  a  truce  was  agreed  to  in  order  to  enable  the  combatants  to  arm 
themselyes.  On  the  last  day  of  the  truce.  King  Art "  rose  early  and  went 
forth  to  the  chase  on  the  western  Duma  (slopes')  of  the  plain.  He  chanced 
to  stray  and  wauder  from  his  path,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  wm  saw  the 
branchy,  thick-foliaged  wood,  and  heard  what  surprised  him  much,  the  great 
thunder,  the  heavy  tramp,  great  loud  rattle,  and  reyerberating  sounds  and 
commotion  of  simultaneous  marching  close  by.  He  looked  around  him  on 
all  sides,  and  he  saw  the  boarded  spear  factory  {Gabrach  cclatrioch),  with  its 
dean  bordered  smoke  chimney  (^Smolcaomhndy^  upon  it.  It  was  extensive, 
broad-yarded,  and  had  seven  noble  wide  doorways  to  it.  This  great  abode 
was  not,  however,  a  place  of  entire  ease  and  rest,  owing  to  the  active  rubbing 
of  the  blades  on  the  Liomhbron  (grinding  stones),  the  .expert  working  of  the 
tongs  (LuM),  the  noise  of  the  working  of  the  .bellows,  the  sledges,  and 
the  anvils,  the  roar  of  the  fires  on  the  hearths,  the  hissing  screech  of  the 
edged  weapons  when  being  tempered  [getting  the  foghairt],  the  shrill  noise 
or  clashing  of  the  hard-tempered,  tough-bending  swords  when  being  nibbed 
with  the  irons  [files],  and  the  simultaneous  exertion  of  the  Felmaea  (pupil- 
armourers),  the  Foglomantai  (apprentices),  and  the  brave  men  working  with 

763  Caom!ma=^.  Caminui'  -  •» 
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of  Tory  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland.  This  spear 
is  described  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Ralhy  fought 
in  the  year  a.d.  634,  as  "  a  black  darting  spear''.'^ 

Three  words  are  employed  in  Irish  poems  and  historic  tales, 
in  the  description  of  swords  and  spears,  which  require  to  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  question  of  bronze  and  iron, 
namely,  dubh^  gorm^  and  glaa,  I  think  there  can  be  noThewordi 
doubt  that  dubh  or  black  always  implies  iron.  Gorm  always  Md^ 
signifies  blue,  and  is  the  term  applied  to  the  swords  given  by  w*»p«m- 
Oonaire  to  Da  Derg^  and  which  I  have  assumed  to  have  been 
iron.  "  Blue  shining  spears",  "  blue  heavy  spears",  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne.  Does  blue  always  imply  iron, 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  diflference  between  those  which  are  de- 
scribed as  black  and  those  which  are  called  blue  ?  This  is  an 
interesting  question,  but  one  which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 
If  Glaa  be  related  to  GUtisin^  it  must  have  originally  meant 
some  shade  of  blue.  It  is,  however,  very  frequently  under- 
stood to  mean  gray,  and  sometimes  even  green.  Glas  with 
the  latter  meaning  would  be  correct  enough  as  applied  to 
bronze  weapons  covered  with  green  patena.  But  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  weapons  were  allowed  to  rust  in  order  to 
acquire  a  green  colour.  It  is  more  probable  that  bronze  articles 
of  all  kinds  were  kept  clean  and  bright.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  blue  dye-stuff  Olaatum^  a  name  which 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Glaesum  or  Gleasum^  the 
name  given  by  the  iEstii,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  present 
Baltic  coast  of  Prussia,  to  amber,^*^  was  also  called  Vitrum. 
The  Teutonic  forms  of  Glass  are  all  derived  from  Glaesum^  a 
fact  which  appears  to  establish  an  important  but  obscure  con- 

those  tools,  10  that  endless  black  smoky  opaque  clouds,  enTeloping  and  con- 
cealing everything,  and  showers  of  red  fiery  sparks,  were  emitted  from  the 
broad  sides  and  great  flanks  of  that  Ceardcha  (forge)".  From  Andrew  Mac 
Curtin's  copy  from  the  Book  oj  MumUr,  now  in  the  poasession  of  Mr.  B. 
C/Looney. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  weapons  supposed  to  be  made  in  this 
forge  were  of  iron,  and  this  passage  would  consequently  establish  the  use  of 
iron  weapons  in  the  second  century,  if  the  account  from  which  the  foregoing 
passage  has  been  taken  were  written  soon  after  the  battle. 

^«"  Vol.  i.,  p.  842.  ''»  Tacitus,  Germania,  c.  xl? . 
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nection  between  the  blue  dye-stuff,  amber  and  glass.     The 
relationship  of  the  two  latter  with  each  other  is  plain  enough, 
but  that  between  them  and  the  dye-stuff  is  so  obscure  that  I 
believe  there  are  two  words  glas  in  Irish,  one  related  to  Glaisin 
(Olaatum)  meaning  blue,  and  the  other  from  Glaesum^  amber, 
and  signifying  yellow.  The  following  gloss  bears  out  this  view : 
"  Glas  i.e.  Crdn  or  yellow".''*     Crdn,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  Cruatiy  is  the  name  of  amber,  so  that  it  is  almost  certain 
that  in  this  instance  gla9  is  from  Glaesum.     The  glas  in  Cune- 
glassuB^  a  Latinized  form  of  an  old  British  proper  name,  is  also 
derived  from  Glaeaum^  as  Gildas  explains  it  by  lanio  fulvus, 
Cune  is  more  probably  related  to  the  Irish  cu,  genitive  coin^ 
or  CofiUf  a  hound,  which  is  often  found  in  Irish  men's  names, 
as  in  Conglas^  which  is  identical  with  the  British  name ;  so 
that  on  this  view  Cuneglasus  would  be  yellow  or  tawny  hound. 
The  epithet  Glaa  does  not  help  us  therefore  to  decide  whether 
a  weapon  was  steel  or  bronze. 
ETidecee  of     In  Order  to  enable  the  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  bronze 
broDM  in     within,  if  not  historical,  at  least  traditional  times,  to  be  compared 
cimM.         with  that  of  the  use  of  iron,  I  shall  mention  here  a  few  exam- 
ples from  ancient  tales  in  which  bronze  is  either  directly  named 
or  indirectly  referred  to.      In  the  narrative  of  the  fate  of  Redg 
the  satirist,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a  poet,  demanded 
from  Cuchulaiiid  his  Cleiin  or  spear,  and  was  slain  by  the 
latter  being  hurled  at  him,  we  are  told,  **  there  is  also  a  ford 
near  on  the  east  of  it,  called  AHi  Tolomset^  where  Sedg  fell, 
there  the  Umai  or  bronze  was  taken  off  the  Cletin ;  Ummair- 
rithf  or  bronze  stream,  is  the  name  of  that  ford".''*     In  the 
tale  of  the  Feast  of  Bricriu  the  spear  of  Laeghaire  Buadach  is 
described  with  its  "  full  glow  of  red  flames","'  and  the  arms 
of  the    troops   of  Ailill  and  Medb   as    "  bright   golden"."* 
These  words  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  used  to  express  the 

''*  5tAf  .1.  c|\6n  no  buit)e. 

"•  Lect.,  vol. i.,  229;  Zefeorna  A- C7iV/An, p. 70,  col.  2.  '"^Ibid,,  p.  10e,co1. 1. 

77^  «  Cuchulaind  set  up  at  the  Fert  in  L€rcaib,  conyenient  to  them,  and  his 

charioteer  kindled  a  fire  for  him  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  namely,  Laeg  ton 

of  Riangabra.    He  (^Cuchulaind)  8aw  from  afar  the  gleaming  splendoor  of  the 

bright  golden  arms  over  the  heads  of  the  four  provinces  of  Eriu  at  the  closing 

of  the  clouds  of  the  evening**.    Ibid.,  p.  77,  col.  2 ;  and  MS.  H.  2. 18.  f.  63, 
ooL2. 
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sheen  of  the  arms  in  the  setting  sun,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
passage  quoted  below,  and  would  be  equally  applicable  under 
the  circumstances  to  arms  of  steel.  In  other  parts  of  the  same 
tale,  however,  we  meet  with  similar  expressions  which  cannot 
be  so  explained.  Thus  a  warrior  has  a  Sleg  or  light  spear 
"flaming  red  in  his  hand" ;'"  another,  a  "gold-shaded  Sleg". 

Although  the  comparative  study  of  the  various  ancient  tools  o'Cnny'i 
and  weapons  of  Europe  is  as  yet  too  little  advanced  to  admit  refer  £1115 
of  the  origin  of  each  type  of  weapon  being  determined  withofannito 
certainty  or  even  probability,  the  attempt  of  O'Curry  to  refer  »<»* 
certain  forms  of  them  to  particular  races  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  types  are  found.   On  this  account  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  worth  giving  figures  of  the  weapons  which 
he  thought  he  could  say  belonged  to  /Gjach  given  race,  and  which 
he  connected  with  the  names  of  weapons  used  in  Irish  manu- 
scripts.    He  lefl  no  reference  in  his  Lectures,  however,  to 
the  figures  of  the  weapons  which  he  believed  he  had  identified, 
which  would  have  enabled  me  to  recognise  them.    My  friend 
Mr.  John  Edward  Pigot,  who  had  lent  Ids  kindly  aid  to  O'Curry 
in  every  publication  of  his,  and  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  ideas,  selected  a  number  of  spears,  swords,  and  other 
weapons  in  the  museimi  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which 
illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  that  collection 
by  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  which  he  believed  to  represent  the 
chief  types  of  form  that  O'Curry  endeavoured  to  connect  with 
the  descriptions  in  the  ancient  talHs.      Through  the  liberality 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  I  am  enabled  to  give  figures  of 
most  of  the  types  thus  selected,  and  to  which  O'Curry  refers 
in  his  Lectures. 

The  weapons  mentioned  in  Irish  manuscripts,  as  far  as  canweaponi 
be  gathered  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Lectures,  or  in  the  m  iruh 
notes  of  this  Introduction,  are  the  following. 

Spears  and  Javelins.  The  Craisech  or  thick  handled  spear 
of  the  Firbolgs;  the  Fiarlan  or  curved  blade  of  the  same  race; 
the  Goth  Manaia  or  broad  spear ;  and  the  Sleg  or  light  spear  of 
the  Tuatha  Di  Danand.    The  Fogad^  Fogae^  and  Gae  of  the 

"a  Lect.  YoL  I.  p.  817. 
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Milesiaos;  tbe  Laigen  or  Gaulish  lance  of  Leiiuter;  the 
CUtin,  a  name  used  for  the  spear  of  Cuckulaind ,-  the  Bir  or 
Bpit;  the  Faga  Fogahlach  or  military  fork ;  the  SUgin  and 
Gotfinad,  or  small  javelins  or  darts,  and  the  Goth  n-Det  or 
bone  daits  of  the  warrior  just  mentioned. 

Swords  and  Da<]oers,  The  Claidem,  gladius,  or  gluve, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  races  who  colonized  ancient  Ire- 
land; Claidhin  or  little  sword,  and  Colg-det  or  tooth-hilted 
dagger  of  Cuckulamd. 

Stoke  Weapohb.  The  Lia  Lamha  Latch,  or  champion's 
hand-stone;  aad  the  Liic  Tailme,  or  sling-stone. 

Susas.  The  TaUm,  the  Crann  Tabhmll,  and  Tabal  Lurg, 
the  DeU  CHs. 

MiscBiXANEODS  Weapoks.  The  Fertad,  Lorg-Fersad- 
iomt'n,  or  sharp-pointed  iron  club  of  the  Firbolgt;  the  Swt 
Jarain,  or  iron  fltul. 

Figure  14  repreeents  what  O'Ourry  believed 
to  be  the  great,  pointless,  thick,  sharp-edged 
Craiiech  of  the  Firbolgs.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  shaft  was  piobabl;  flattened  thin,  and 
mounted  with  a  thick  plate  or  femile,  on  which 
the  rivets  were  flattened  at  both  sides,  else  the 
wood  would  have  been  in  danger  of  splitting-'" 
He  was  further  of  opinion  that  the  handle  was 
fastened  hy  rivets  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  C'olg  or  dagger,  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  14,  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  G. 
V.  Du  Koyer,  of  one  in  the  Rouen  Museum. 
Two  such  daggers,  having  the  handles  riveted 
in  the  same  way  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  one  of  which  has  been 
figuredby  Sir 'William  Wilde.'"  Lindenschmidt 
has  also  figured  several  examples  of  riveted  dag- 
gers from  Rlienish  Hesse."' 

Figures  16  and  17  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  Fiarlann.    No  specimen  of  a  Craisech,  or  of        Kg.  l*. 

"•  Licl.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  2i0.  "'  C«t.  flg.  p.  *68. 

"'  Dtt  AkiTlliSrner  itmtrtr  hiidnmhtn  Vonai,  Bd.  I,  Heft.  U.  T«f.  < 
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Fig.  16. 


F!g.l6. 


0 

Fig.  17. 


a  Fiarlann  attached  to  a  handle  in  the  manner  supposed  hy 
O'Curry,  or  having  the  plate  or  ferrule  attached  to  the  rivets, 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
blades  «milar  in  size  and  shape  to  figures  15  and  16,  have 
been  fotmd  mounted  as  Colg$  or  daggers,  or  as  small  svords. 
The  description  given  in  Lecture  xi."»  of  one  kind  of  Crai-naoip- 
tech,  certainly  corresponds  with  fig.  17,  which  represents  aorotttch. 
weapon  mounted  like  a  Firbolg  one,  and  pointed  like  a  T\talha 
l)i  Darumd  one.  This  weapon  was,  perhaps,  a  sword,  though 
O'Cuny  seems  to  think  it  was  a  spear.  Lindenschmidt  has 
figured  two  undoubted  daggers,  which  bear  a  striking  likeness 
to  the  Irish  weapons  represented  in  figures  15  and  16.'*° 
These  weapons  may,  however,  have  been  also  mounted  on 
long  ahaHs,  as  was  the  case  frequently  with  swords.  A  blade 
like  fig.  16,  mounted  as  a  spear,  may  have  been  the  prototype 
of  the  Glaive  GuUarme—Vi  weapon  which  probably  goes  back 

"»Vol.l.,  p.24]. 

"•  Op.dt.,  I*'  Bi  Heft,  xl.,  Tats,  flgUTM  laud  9.  ITa  1,  coimpondingto 
flg.  2  in  the  text,  ii  from  a  tmnului  in  the  focert  of  CunoSl,  depBrtmeat  at 
Finliterre,  and  now  in  ths  Hotel  Ctuny,  Pui(.  No.  2,  raembling  No.  6  of  ths 
text,  is  from  a  Lake  DvaUing  near  Lattiiogen,  on  the  lake  of  Biel. 
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to  the  bronze  times,  and  about  which  I  Bhallhare  something 
more  to  say  presently. 
Tba  siie-        The  Sleg,  or  light,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  spear,  represented 


Pig.  23.  Fig   2*.  Fig.  2S. 

by  figures  18  to  22,  possesses  the  qualities  attributed  to  I 
T\iatlia  De  Datiand  weapons. 
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Lindenschmidt  has  given  Bgurea  of  a  number  of  bronze  epeara 
found  in  different  parts  of  Germanj  (Hanover,  Bavaria,  etc.), 
which  are  clearly  of  the  same  general  type  as  fig.  18,  which 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  widely  difiused  bronze 
lances  of  Central  Europe.  Figures  23  to  27  repreeeat  a  mixed  t^'^*- 
type  between  the  Sl^  and  tiowel-ehaped  spear  caUed  the 
GolK-manait,  of  which  figures  28  and  29  may  be  considered 
to  represent,  in  O'Curry'a  opinion,  examples. 

The  word  Qoth  or 
GaUi  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned spear,  and  in  other 
compound  names,  as  well 
as  separately  ae  the  name 
of  a  spear,  a  javelin,  or 
dart,  suggests  a  closer 
relationship  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  gdlS,  war.  Old 
Korse  Outhr,  Bellona, 
wax,  than  even  with 
the  Irish  Calh,  war,  bat- 
tle. Such  a  relationship, 
if  it  be  real,  would  be 
of  much  interest,  irom  the 
fact  of  the  spear  of  which 
it  formed  part  of  the 
name,  being  a  weapon  of 
a  people  of  undoubted 
Germanic  origin. 
The  Foffa  or  FogadTbtOt*. 
Fig.3&  Fig.  27.        woB  rather  a  javelin  for^v^ 

hurling  than  a  thrusting  lance.  The  second  part  of  the  latter 
word  represents  the  older  GaitatioB,  the  •  of  which  has  been 
lost  between  the  vowels,'"  while  the  ga  or  gai  of  Foga  was 
the  older  Gaiiat,  the  f  being  lost  in  the  same  way.  Ga,  Gai, 
or  Gae,  with  or  without  the  particle  fo,  was  the  general 
name  for  all  light  spears  of  the  SUg  and  javelin  kind  in 
"■  BtokH,  IrUh  OlMtu,  316. 
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MilesiEin  timea.  There  c:in  be  ao 
doubt  tbat  in  all  these  words 
we  bave  the  repieBeatativea  of 
the  Latin  or  GaUo-Romac  Oesutn, 
which  we  know  woa  a  light  spear 
or  javelin  used  for  hurling  as 
well  as  thnisling,"*  The  word 
was  Latinised  at  a  very  early 
period,  if  indeed  the  etem  was  not 
originally  Latin  as  well  as  Gaulish. 
The  Gaulish  spear  is,  however,  al- 
most invariably  termed  a  Gaesmn 
■  by  Roman  writers.  Thus  Virgil, 
describing  the  Gauls  of  Biennus, 
g^ves  each  two  Gaeta. 


"  Gtolden  their  hair  on  head  and  chin : 
Gold  collars  deck  their  milk  white  skin, 

Short  cloaks  with  colours  checked 
Shine  on  their  backs :  two  spears  each  wields 
Of  Alpine  make :  and  oblong  shields 
Their  brawny  limbs  protect"."' 


ni  "LapiiJHgaeRaqneiiiTallDni  coqjiceie". — Caetai, Bel.  Gal.iW.  c.  4. 
'**  £pad,  Tili.  857  tl  leq.  CoimiiiKton'*  traniUtioD.      The  origintl  U  u 
foUawa:— 

"  A-urea  caeuilei  lUis  atqoe  korea  rettii ; 
Vlrgatii  Inoent  MguUi ;  torn  Ucten  coUa 
Auto  fnnectnntiir;  duo  quiaqoe  Alpina  cornuctnt 
Qten  mum,  tcntU  protactl  corpora  longii". 
Clandiui,  apptreatlr  imitating  TlrgH,  that  detcribet  the  truiMlpiiie  QauU 
of  the  fourth  eeattaj : 

'  Turn  Sara  repezo 
Qallia  ciine  ferox,  erioctaqae  torqoe  decoro, 
Binaqiu  g>«U  teoeiia,  animoio  pectora  fatui". 

/n  primum  coatulatum  Fl.  StUichonu,  Lib.  ii.  v.  310  et  Mtq, 
The  Teaponi  ol  the  Belgians  are  also  deacribed  ai  Gaesa. 
"  Claodini  EridaDum  ti^jectos  arcuit  hottet 
Belgica  cni  vuti  palcaa  reUto  ducia 
Tirdamarl ;  geoui  hie  Bheno  jactabat  ab  ipao 
Nolnlii  e  (ectia  fiudeie  gaeaa  rotia. 
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The  Irish  warrior  is  also  represented  as  being  armed  with  iruh  war- 
two  Gae.    Thus  a  poet,  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  auried  two 
Carr^  tells  us  that : 
The  track  of  his  two  spears  through  every  marsh 
Was  like  the  ruts  of  a  car  over  **  weak  grassy  stubbles".'** 
The  Gesum  gave  rise  to  the  Gaisatoi  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Gessatorii  of  Latin  writers,  who  were  mercenary  soldiers  from 
the  Alps  and  the  district  about  the  Rhone,  armed  with  the 
Gaesum^  whence  they  derived  their  name/**    Many  proper 
names  are  probably  connected  with  this  weapon,  such  as  Ge- 
BOTxacum^  the  present  Boulogne-s<ir-Mer,  and  CHscunu^  a  Gk>d- 
appellative  found  at  Vieil-Evreux.'** 

Two  medieval  Latin  names  for  weapons  of  war  of  the  same  Madieni 

€hMi  And 

kind  are  derived  from  the  Latin  or  (rallo-Roman  Gae8um.o.rnoA 
namely  Geaa^  whence  old  French  Oiae^  a  pike,  and  Gisarma  or 
Guisarmay  whence  Old  French  GuUarma^  a  weapon  made  like  The 
^  long  pointed  lance  or  partisan/*'  The  GuUarma  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  is  usually  done,  with  the  Glaive-CHsarme, 
which  was  a  combination  of  the  GuUarma  proper  and  the 
Glaive  or  knife/**  Glaive  is  properly  a  sword,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Gaulish  form  of  the  Lish  Claidem,  by  the  aspi- 

Sli  TirgatiB  jaculaDtis  ab  agmine  brada 
Torquis  ab  inciaa  decidit  unca  gnla". 

Propertius,  Eleg,  W,  10  y.  89,  et  seq. 

'**  MS.  H.  8. 18,  p.  686.  The  car  here  alluded  to  was  no  doubt  one  like 
the  Car  s/iimam,  or  low  sliding  car,  which  waa  used  on  soft  meadow  lands, 
bogs,  etc.,  and  which  left  a  track  or  rut.  The  sliding  car  is  not  jet  obsolete 
in  remote  districts.  The  '*  weak  grassy  stubbles"  of  the  passage  above  quoted 
mean  the  rich  aftergrass  of  soft  meadows. 

'^^  Pol}' bins,  ii.  22.  **  Constematus  senatus  defectione  Cisalpinae  Galllae, 
cum  etiam  ex  ulteriore  Gallia  ingens  adventare  Izercitus  nuntiaretur,  mazime 
Gossatorum,  quod  somen  non  gentis,  sed  mercenariorum  Gallorum  est" — 
OrosiuSf  It.  c.  18.  See  also  Zeuss,  Die  Dtutschtn  und  die  NachbargtSmmei  p. 
246,  and  Diefenbach,  Origines  Europaeae,  p.  851. 

iM  See  other  examples  in  Diefenbach,  op.  cii.  p.  854. 

f^  Old  French  Pertuisane,  probably  from  periuiserf  to  pierce.  Demmin's 
explanation,  that  the  name  Guisarma  comes  from  Gvuards,  followers  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  is  untenable    (  Weapons  of  War^  Black's  translation,  p.  480). 

7M  Olirier  de  hi  Marche,  a  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  thinks  that 
the  Guisarme  (that  is  no  doubt  the  later  form,  or  Glaive- Gisarme)  originated 
in  the  habit  of  fixing  a  dagger  on  the  blade  of  a  battle-axe.  (i6t(/.,  p.  430). 
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ration  of  the  d  and  m  as  in  modem  Irish,  and  is  cognate  with 
Latin  Gladitis.  The  origin  of  the  use  of  the  word  Glaive  in 
the  sense  of  a  curved  knife  with  one  or  more  spikes,  as  in 
Olaive-Ouiaarme^  may  be  traced  perhaps  by  the  assbtance  of  the 
^^oemuui  Welsh  GeUf^  which  was  a  large  curved  knife.  This  is  mani- 
festly the  German  Gleefe^  the  name  of  the  Glaive- Guiaarma  or 
Ross-Schinder^  with  which  Grerman  foot  soldiers  were  at  one 
time  armed.  The  Scotch  call  a  similar  curved  knife  a  '*  gully** : 
is  this  a  corruption  of  a  British  form  of  the  Welsh  word,  or  of 
the  Irish  Scian  gailia^  or  war-knife?  The  Fiarlann^  fig.  16, 
represents  the  glaive  part  of  a  (German  GleefSf  and  if  a  Bir  or 
spike  were  attached  to  it,  would  be  the  complete  weapon,  and 
may,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  be  the  prototype  of  the 
medieval  weapon.  Demmin'"^  states  that  the  Welsh  called 
the  Glaive-Guisarme  a  Llawmawr;  the  latter  being  itself  de- 
rived from  "  cleddyr"  or  **  gleddyr".'^  The  Welsh  Llawmawr 
is  almost  the  same  word  as  the  Irish  Claidhem  mdr^  which  shoul^ 
be  pronounced  as  it  is  by  the  Scotch,  **  Claymofe",  which 
means  simply  a  large  sword,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Welsh  word  also,  and  not  a  Glaive- Gruisarme. 
The  Welsh  Cledyfj  a  sword,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
Claideamh. 

Zeuss''^  mentions  a  Gothic  Gdis^  but  I  do  not  know  where 
he  foimd  it.  In  the  Germano-Latin  glossaries  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  we  have  Ges-uSf  (j^^-a,  Gee-um^  and 
Geza^  etc.,  explained  by  the  German  Kule,  Streite-Kewl^  that 
is  the  StreitkeiU^  a  name  by  which  the  weapons  called  **  Celts** 
and  "  Palstaves**  are  known  in  Grermany.  An  old  writer,  Gril- 
laume  Le  Breton,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  the 
The  iriih  ^^^  KeileJ^  The  shaft  of  the  Irish  Gae  was  of  considerable 
irag''"      length,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Danish  wars,  as  we  learn  from 

handled.       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^jn 

Tradition  assigns  to  Lahrad  Loingaechj  a  high-king  of  Iie- 

'•»  Loc,  cU. 

^^  The  Welsh  Gltddyr  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  LhumawTf  bat  was  pro- 
bablj  the  same  as  the  Irish  Gled,  a  cane  sword  used  bj  a  dass  of  bullies  at 
fairs  and  other  places  of  public  assembly  called  Gleidires,  A  hard  or  obstinate 
fight  is  also  called  in  Irish  a  GleUen,  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  Gled, 

'•'  Op.  cU,y  p.  246,  note.  '»•  Diefenbach,  op,  cit, 

^"  "  \)0  at  Irar  hefSi  haskept  spj6t  sem  4  sk6g  ossi".  Fdstin^ra  Saga,  i.  c.  8. 
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land,  wlio  reigned,  according  to  Irish  annalists,  at  the  endTbe^o^tN, 
of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  introduc- 
tion into  Ireland  of  a  body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries  armed  with 
a  weapon  called  Lioigen  lethan-glaa,  which  has  been  translated 
**  broad-green  spear**.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  metal 
of  which  the  Laigen  or  Gaulish  spear  was  made,  unless,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  we  are  to  understand  glcLS  as  yellow, 
that  is,  amber  or  bronze  coloured.  O'Curry  translated  the 
term  glaa^  as  applied  to  spears,  green,  while  Keating  used  it  in 
the  sense  of  gray,^^  and  regarded  the  term  when  applied  to  a 
spear  as  an  indication  that  it  was  made  of  iron.  Glcu  in  the 
sense  of  green  is  equally  inapplicable  to  bronze  and  iron; 
in  the  sense  of  blue  it  might  certainly  be  correctly  applied 
to  polished  iron  or  steel.  Iron  spears  were  not,  however, 
large,  so  that  the  term  "broad"  would  not  be  applicable 
to  a  small  iron  lance-head.  So  that  on  the  whole,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  Glaa  is  yellow  here,  and  to  agree  with 
0*Curry  that  the  Laigen  was  made  of  bronze.  The  term 
itself  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a  name 
to  one  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  Laighm  or  Leinster.  The 
Laigen  was  a  kind  of  Sleg^  perhaps  like  that  represented  by 
figure  29,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  as  a  Oothmanais^ 
and  was  probably  hurled  with  the  Amentum^  though  it  must 
have  been  sometimes  used  also  for  thrusting.'**  In  the  "  Fight 
of  Ferdiad "  we  are  told  that  the  Slegs  were  provided  with 
hard  strings  of  flax,  that  is  with  Amenta.  Laigen  seems  to  be 
cognate  with  the  Roman  Laneea,  and  the  Greek  \6yxn  and 
\6yxa'  The  Roman  weapon,  according  to  Isidore,  was  also 
used  with  the  amentum/** 

The   Cletin  was  a  javelin:  the  term  seems,   however,   to  The  cuNm, 
have  been  applied  to  very  different  kinds  of  that  weapon.     InjayfOin. 
the  stoiy  of  Redg  the  satirist,  already  referred  to,  Cuchulaind^a 

'"^  Glast  when  applied  to  a  field  or  a  plain,  undoubtedly  meant  green,  bat 
in  other  cases  it  must  haTe  meant  gray,  i.  e.,  cm  caol  glas,  a  slender  gray* 
hoand  ;  capal  mdr  glas^  a  large  gray  horse. 

79*  The  spear  which  Longinos  thrust  into  the  side  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is 
called  a  Laigen  in  the  Ltabhar  Breae,  f.  70  a.  a.  R.I.A.  edition,  p.  159,  col.  t. 

'*'  *'  Lancea  est  hasta,  amentum  habens  in  medio ;  dicta  autem  lancea,  quia 
aequa  lance,  t.e.,  aequali  amento  ponderata  vibratur**. — Etjfmolog,^  zriii.  c  7. 
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spear  is  called  a  Cletin.  In  the  "  Fight  of  Ferdiad^  we  are 
told  that  Cuchulaind  took  his  eight  Cleitini  or  short  spears,  as 
O'Curry  translates  the  word.  The  number  as  well  as  the  di- 
minutive form  of  the  word,  and  also  the  circumstance  of 
these  weapons  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  small 
javelins,  show  that  a  Cletin  was  a  small  javelin,  differing  from 
the  Sleigini  or  small  Slega  in  being  feathered,  as,  I  think,  the 
name  implies.^'  It  corresponded,  perhaps,  with  the  feathered 
Wurfpfeil  of  the  German  so  much  used  in  boar-hunting. 

The  iNr,  or  The  Biv  was,  perhaps,  the  true  sharp  pointed  iron  lance, 
called  by  the  Norse  a  Spjot  or  spit,  which  is  also  the  mean- 

TheMUittxying  of  Bir.  The  terms  Gablach^  Gabalca^  and  Foga  Fogaib^ 
laige  are  derived  from  Gabal,  a  fork  or  instrument  armed 
with  prongs,  and  were  military  forks,  like  the  Sturmgabel 
of  the  Germans.  This  instrument  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
begun  to  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whereas  the  Irish  evidence  carries  us  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period,  for  forked  weapons  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  of 
our  existing  Gaedhelic  manuscripts.  The  occurrence  of 
different  names  compounded  of  Gabal,  a  fork  (cf.  Grerman 
Gabel),  suggests  that  there  were  different  kinds  of  military 
weapons  of  this  type.  Thus,  Lug,  son  of  Ethlend,  a  Tuatha 
Di  Danand  warrior,  or  rather  god,  was  armed  with  a  Foga 
Fogablaigi,  in  addition  to  a  SUgJ^   lllandj  son  of  Fergus^  is 

^^  From  cUtif  a  quill  or  large  feather.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  burdock,  in 
Old  High  Qerman  Chlatio,  ace  Chletton  or  Chlettun,  as  well  as  the  old  French 
GUion,  for  the  same  plant,  are  connected  with  the  Irish  Cletin, 

''^^  While  at  the  Fert  in  Lercaibf  Laeg  the  charioteer  tells  Cuchulaind  that 
a  man  was  approaching  from  the  north-west  by  the  Dun  of  the  men  of  Eiiu, 
erected  in  the  BrisUch  Mdr,  ''  What  sort  of  man  is  he  ?"  said  Cuchulaind, 
*'  He  is  a  large  handsome  man ;  he  has  a  wide  beard  and  flowing  yellow  hair; 
a  green  cloak  wrapped  around  him ;  a  bright  silver  brooch  in  his  cloak  over 
his  breast ;  a  Lened  of  kingly  silk  with  red  ornamentations  of  red  gold  em- 
bracing his  fair  skin,  and  extending  down  to  his  knees;  a  black  shield  with 
bosses  of  hard  Findruini  upon  him ;  a  flesh-  mangling  Sleg  in  his  hand ;  a  Foga 
Foyahlaiyi  near  it^—MS.  Lthor  na  h'Uidhr%  p.  77,  col.  2 ;  78,  col.  1.  Lug, 
eon  of  EthUnd,  is  made  in  this  episode  of  the  Tain  D6  Chuailgne  relating  to 
the  sickled  chariot  of  Cuchulaind,  to  come  from  the  Sidh  or  fairy  mansioot 
of  the  Tuatha  D€  Danand,  whither  that  people  are  reputed  to  hare  retired 
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described  in  the  tale  of  the  Tdin  B4  Chuailgne  &b  armed 
with  tLe  same  instnitnent."*  On  the  other  hand,  the  forks 
with  which  the  swine-herds  of  Conairs  Mor  aie  armed  in 
the  tale  of  the  Brudin  Da  Derga,  are  called  Gabalgid.*^ 
The  military  fork  is  alwa;yB  refened  to  as  a  native  weapon; 

in  former  timea  nrhen  defeated  b;  the  Hilealan*.  Lug  is  prabably  related  to 
the  Sotae  Lola,  Oennan  Lagi,  un  of  SSI,  ■  goddeta  trho  appear*  to  ba*e 
penonified  the  Euth,  a*  the  form  N&tgtiiid^:Tellu*  ocean.  Elaewhere  we 
Sad  tbe  Foga  without  the  addition  of  Fogabiaigi  epoken  of  at  a  doable  ipear, 
that  i«,  a  fork;  "AilUl  diabalgai,  that  li,  Ailiilot  thedoubie  tpr sr,  becanM 
it  waa  by  him  the  Foga  was  flnt  carried  along  with  the  large  Gai  (ipear)". 
M.S.  Book  of  Ltcan,  B.  I.  A.,  f.231,  a.  a.;  MS.  E.  8.  18,  T.  C.  D.,  etc 
The  word  Foga,  when  not  qnaliSed  hj  diabai  or  fogallaigi,  always  meant, 
bowerer,  a  jaTeliu,  aa  I  hare  detoribed. 

"•  Vol.  U.,  p.  Bfl,  note. 

•«  Vol.  U.,  p.  H6. 
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that  Is  to  say,  the  persons  who  are  armed  with  it  in  the 
ancient  tales  are  always  Irishmen.  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  case  of  its  use  by  a  foreigner.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  use  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  though  all 
those  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  iron,  they  may  have 
been  contemporary  with  bronze  spears.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  fork  was  always  an  iron  weapon.  Figures  30  and 
31  represent  the  two  most  distinct  types  of  the  military  fork 
which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Fig.  30  is  one-third  of  the  actual  size,  and  fig. 
81  is  also  drawn  on  a  scale  of  about  one-third. 

There  is  not  an  example  of  the  Diabalgae,  or  simple  two- 
pronged  forky  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
but  the  followhlg  passage  descriptive  of  the  Faga  Fogablaehj 
is,  except  m.the  number  of  prongs,  singularly  applicable  to 
the  fork  repl^esented^by  fig.  31 : 

"  The  reason;  why  this  has  been  called  Faga  Fogablach  was 
because  it  was  five  prongs  or  barbs  that  were  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  each  sickle  or  barb  of  them  would  cut  a  hair  against  a 
stream".^^ 

These  forks  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  harpoons,  eel- 
spears,  etc.,  but  the  evidence  which  I  have  brought  forward, 
and  which >  if  it  were  needed,  I  could  multiply,  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  Military  Forks. 
Light  The  lighter  missile  weapons  of  the  javelin  class  are  not  so 

described  as  to  enable  us  to  detennine  the  special  character  of 
each  with  certainty.  The  word  Slegin  being  merely  the 
diminutive  of  Sleg,  we  may  assume  that  the  weapons  so  called 
were  only  small  Slega,  O'Curry  translates  Gothnada  by  "  little 
darts",  and  Goth'ti-det  by  **  ivory  darts".  That  they  were  mis- 
siles of  the  same  kind  as  the  Sleigini  or  little  Slegs^  is  pro- 
bable ;  the  names  of  both  contain  the  word  Goth  or  Gatli^ 
a  dart  or  javelin,  which  I  have  already  connected  with  Irish 
Cathf  Anglo-Saxon  Gu%,  and  Old  Norse  Guthr^  battle ;  det 
means  tooth,  or  bone,  and  was  used  specially  to  designate  the 
tooth  of  the  walrus  or  sea  cow  (Trichachus  Rosmarus),  and 


•01 


MS.  Book  o/Lismortf  0*Ciirry'8  copy,  R.  I.  A.,  287,  a. 
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the  narwhale (Monodon monoceros).  The  Goth ndef"  appears 
therefore  to  mean  a  bone  or  walrtis-ivory  pointed  javelin.  Goth- 
nada  I  can  only  conjecture  to  have  been  a  generic  name  for 
darta  of  various  types  and  materials,  and  included  especially 
flint-headed  ones. 

In  the  list  of  weapons  which  I  have  given  above  no  mention  B»tti«  u 
is  made  of  battle  axes,  though  numerous  axe-lLke  instruments, 
which  may  have  been  weapons  as  well  as  tools,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.      Among  those 
are  the  so-called  "  Celts'*  and  "  Palstaves",  many  of  which  might 


Fig.  83. 
**■  Teeth  of  one  or  more  cetaceoiu  suImalB,  mort  probably  the  walrni  and 
the  narwhale,  ue  Tery  frequently  mentioned  in  Iriih  HSS.,  and  mutt  bars 
been  a  regular  artids  of  comniFrc«.  They  were  probaU;  amoDg  the  articte* 
imported  by  the  Nonemeo.  Tliey  may,  bowerer,  hare  ijeen  ■  product  of  the 
natiTe  Qiherj,  which  waa  much  more  conuderabls  than  is  generally  luppoaed. 
The  Toyage*  of  Iriih  madnen  extended  even  to  Iceland  before  it  waa  dii- 
corered  by  the  Noriemeii. 

IMT.  29* 
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>■  have  been  mounted  Eis  spear  heads.  Indeed  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  this  was  sometimes  the  case.  Figures  32  to  39  re- 
prefCDt  axes  of  what  O'Curry  would  callthe  Firbolg  type;  and 
figures  40,  41,  and  42,  those  offtie  Tualha  DS  Danand  type. 


Fig.  88.  Fis.  84. 

It  is  singular,  O'Curry  remarks,  that  no  heavy  axes  of  what 
he  considers  the  Tualha  Di  Danand  type  are  to  be  found 
in  our  collections.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  use  of  stone  for  all  axes  above  a  certain  size, 
not  only  during  the  period  when  weapons  were  made  of  bronze, 
but  even  afWr  iron  had  Universally  replaced  the  lattet  metal. 

Figures  37  and  39  represent  the  kind  of  weapon  called  a 
"Palstave"  by  many  British  antiquaries,  and  a  I'aahtab  by 
Gierman  writers.  'I'his  application  of  the  word  is  obviously 
wrong,  aa  the  name  iinpliea  a  pointed  inatnimcnt,  and  not  an 
axe.    Indeed  the  Old  Norse  PdUtajir  was  a  harpoon  consisting 
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of  a  simple  staff  eliod  with  iron  and  having  a  strong  thoro  or  biuk  mi 
pomt.**     German  antiquaries  include   the   so-called  "  celts" 
(figures  40,  41,  and  42)  and  the  "  palstaves"  under  the  terra 


Fig.  88.  Fig.  89. 

StreilkeiU  or  battle  axe,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 
Among  the  various  forms  of  axe  used  by  the  Scandinavians ^j^^ 
there  was  an  Irislt  one  called  by  the  Northmen  a  Spar'Sa."* 
This  word  is  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  Irish  Spara, 
English  Spear,  O.  N.  Spior,  There  is  also  an  Irish  word 
>°*  Weinhdld  hu  lUopoiDled  tliii  oot ;  lee  liii  Alti»ordi)eieM  LtUn,  p.  195. 
">•  WeiDhold,  •U('.,  IM. 
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Spardha,  wbich  looks  Hke  a  loan-word,     I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  axe  the  l^arda  was. 


Kg.  *0.  Fig.  41.  Fig-  *3. 

O'Crary  believed  tliat  the  Firbolga  or  Tuallta  Dl  Dananda 
did  not  uiO  arrows,  and  that  the  flint-barbed  airow  heads 
found  in  Ireland  belonged  to  comparatively  late  historic  times, 
and  were  made  by  people  well  acquunted  with  the  best  types 
of  metallic  weapons.  The  Saget-bolc  was,  however,  I  think, 
a  bow.  The  word  Saget,  if  not  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin,  is 
certainly  closely  connected  with  Sagitta.  The  word  hole  in- 
dicates the  belly  or  are  produced  by  the  drawn  bow.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  second  battle  of  Magh-Tuired,  the  twang  of 
the  bows  seems  to  me  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  paa- 
sage:  "The  music  and  harmony  of  the  Sagel-bolc;  and  the 
nghing  and  winging  of  the  Fogaid  and  the  QablucK'*.  When 
there  exists  room  to  doubt  even  the  existence  of  any  form  of 
bow  at  all,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  speculate  whether  the 
Sagst-bolo  was  an  ordinary  bow  or  a  cross-bow. 

In  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgne  and  other  similar  ancient  tales, 
the  description  of  the  combatants  in  a  battle  is  confined  to  the 
chiefs,  and  of  the  events  of  the  battle  to  the  single  combats  of 
chiefs  and  nobles;  there  is  no  detailed  account  of  a  general  en- 
gagemcnt,  where  alone  we  should  expect  to  find  menUon  of  the 
arms  of  tho  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  leaders;  hence 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  arrows,  or  they  are  so  vaguely  re- 
ferred to  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  arrows  or  light  jave- 
lins are  meant.""    It  is  important  too  that  the  Saget-hole,  and  in- 

*°*  Tbe  three tlmMDlnetkeiren  of  holtywbicbA'arArAraiUciif,  one  of  Queen 
MvBi'i  vanlon,  (hot  at  Cucludamd  (Lebor  na  h-Uidkri,  p.  6^,  coli.  1  and  2, 
■ad  MS.  H.  i,  18.  T.G.O.),  may  han  been  trrani.  On  th*  otbei  lund  the 
■pike  of  hidlj  with  wblch  Cuckulamd  kiU«d  Ftriiaah  mutt  baTe  been  ■  J4TtfiD. 
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deed  dsrts  of  all  kinda,  are  mentioned  only  in  accoonts  of  gene*  bo 
ral  engagements,  Buch  as  the  second  battle  of  Atagi  Iltired,  or*" 
that  of  the  FomorianB,"*  the  battle  of  Aenaeh  Tttaight,'^  a 
battle  foQght  by  Callagban  CasheL'"  The  absence  of  arrows 
from  graves  has  been  relied  upon  as  a  proof  Uiat  they  were 
not  used  in  wariare.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
tumuli  were  raised  over  chie&,  and  should  therefore  contun 


Fig.  47.  Fig.  18.  Fig.4S. 

only  their  arms,  among  which  we  should  not  be  likely  to  find 
bows  and  arrows;  and  further  that  the  northern  nations  used 
those  weapons  more  in  the  chase  than  in  war. 

The  word  Divbarcu,  which  we  meet  with  in  some  of  the 
oldest  tales,  and  in  the  best  manuscripts,  seems  to  be  the  gene- 
ral name  for  darts  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  for  true  arrows 
shot  with  a  bow.  A  curious  form  of  verb  has  also  been  formed 
from  it,  Diubarcan,  which  is  used  to  express  the  operation  of 
'^  LkU  toL  W  pi  253.  "w  iWrf.,  p.  i7C  **  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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shooting.  Ejtamples  of  the  use  of  both  words  wOl  be  found 
in  the  Fight  of  Ferdiad  in  the  Appendix.  In  the  story  of 
ihe  Progress  of  the  Ultonians  to  Cruachan  Ai  in  LAar  na 
A-  Uidhri,  we  are  told*^  that  Cuehtdaind  went  up  to  the  women 
of  the  household  of  JUeM^  and  took  thdr  three  times  (iRj 
needles,  which  he  shot  one  after  another,  putting  the  point  of 
one  into  the  eye  of  the  preceding  one.  The  verb  used  to  ex- 
press this  operation  is  that  just  mentioned,  and  the  whole  feat 
indicates  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows.  One  of  the  clearest 
examples  of  the  use  of  arrows  under  the  name  of  Diubarcu  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  DindsenchoB  ot  Brigh  JLetth^  quoted 
in  the  Lectures."" 

As  chalk-flints  occur  only  in  a  limited  district  of  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  all  the  flint  arrow-heads  found  in  Ireland  must 
either  have  been  made  there  or  imported  from  the  south-east  of 
England.  Figures  43  to  49  represent  the  chief  types  of  arrow 
heads  found  in  Ireland. 
The  ciaidtm.  The  sword  was  in  Irish  generally  called  daidem^  which  comes 
very  close  to  the  Latin  Gladius.  By  the  aspiration  of  the  m  this 
became  Claidemli^  which  would  be  pronoimced  almost  like 
Cledyf^  the  Welsh  form  of  the  word  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  By  the  aspiration  of  the  d  the  word  became 
Claidhemh,  or,  as  the  Irish  e  is  generally  represented  by  the 
English  ea,  Claidheamh^  the  form  it  has  usually  in  O'Curry 's 
Lectures.  This  would  be  pronounced  almost  as  if  written  Cleeve 
or  Glaive,  In  speaking  of  the  Glaive- GuUarme^  I  have  assmned 
that  the  word  "  Glaive"  came  from  the  Celtic  form,  and  not  from 
the  Latin  Gladius^  as  Diez  thinks,  through  Provencal  Glazi 
(z=:d).  The  sword  of .  distinguished  warriors  was  called  a 
CUmd.  It  was  a  badge  of  their  championship  or  knighthood ; 
if  they  travelled  without  it,  they  were  deemed  cowards,  and 
were  only  entitled  to  the  Enecland  or  honour  price  of  a  churl, 
and  they  likewise  forfeited  their  position  among  their  com- 
panions in  arms.^'' 

None  of  the  swords  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  possess  the  character  of  rounded  or  blunted 
tops  ascribed  to  the  Firbolg  weapons,  whence  O'Curry  con- 

•••  Page  108,  col.  2.     8»<>  Vol.  ii.  p.  456.     •»  Ltb,  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  72,  col.  2. 
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eluded,  either  that  that  character  did  not  extend  to  the  swords,  The  ci«rfrf«ii 
or  else  that  no  specimen  has  come  down  to  us.     Figures  50  to 
53,  represent  the  usual  form  of  the  swords  corresponding  to  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  Tuaiha  Di  Danand  weapons. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.5d. 


These  were  riveted  to  the  hilts,  as  is  shown  by  examples  of 
complete  swords  found  at  Maintz  on  the  Rhine,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Lower  Bavariai  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as 


ill  Fiance.  InSefA  the  nroids  ^iwrrihftl  br  OHCvizy  s  *^  flag>- 
ger**  ftLaped,  ans  pnctieallj  iifaitafal  with  the  rraniif  fint  of 
the  aocKmt  Biitiih,  Gsclich,  sed  Genssa  srcrdi. 

'^^  ^^^  Sereral  types  of  dae]gers  were  i»ed  by  the  mdeBl  Inah, 
fuch  M  those  haring  blades  aonrering  to  the  desczipdaii  of 
the  blades  or  head*  of  the  Firbolg  CrmtMeA^  and  not  nnfike  in 
general  form  the  Andaee  or  Verona  daegen  c^  die  fifteenth 
century ;  those  having  a  more  swOTd-Iike  biade^  but  lifcled 
like  the  preceding  to  a  metal  handle,  and  c^  which  fig.  14  is  an 
example ;  and  the  Coly^det^  or  small  sword,  haring  a  tang  Eke 
the  sword  blade,  of  which  figures  are  giren  on  p.  occdr,  fitting 
into  handles  of  deerhom  or  walms  and  narwhale  tooth.  Hie 
latter  type  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  like  the  Claidem 
or  sword,  except  that  it  was  much  analler.  The  name 
Colff  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  restricted  to  daggers ;  it 
was  a  generic  name  for  all  kinds  of  edged  we^xms,  espedaOy 
swords.     But  a  true  stabbing  poinard  is  not  a  Colg. 

•••^  Stones  were  employed  as  weapons  of  war  by  the  ancnent 

Irish  in  five  ways.  First  as  unfashioned  missiles  which  were 
thrown  from  the  hand,  as  was  done  by  the  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  other  imperfectly  armed  ancient  peoples,  and  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  the  **  Flag  fight  of  Amargin  in  the  Tdm 
lid  Chuailgnef^*  secondly,  as  specially  fashioned  stones,  one  of 
which  was  kept  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  and  hurled  from 
the  hand  on  certain  occasions ;  this  was  the  Lia  lamha  laiehj  or 
^^champion*s  hand-stone**;  thirdly,  as  javelins  and  arrows; 
fourthly,  as  axes  and  hammers ;  and  fifthly,  as  sling  stones. 

th»  ."^'■'S"    Figures  54  and  55  represent  typical  examples  of  what  O'Curry 

•too*  I  considered  to  be  the  Lia  lamha  laich  or  '^champion's  hand- 
stone'',  so  fully  described  in  the  Lectures.  There  is  however  no 
doubt  that  similar  stones  were  used  as  axes  when  inserted  into 
handles  of  horn  or  wood,  or  held  merely  in  a  withe.  Some 
stones  of  this  sliapc  have  indeed  been  found  having  a  groove 
about  their  middle  by  which  they  could  be  better  secured  by 
the  withe.  Besides  these  sharp  stones,  which  might  be  described 
as  hammers  as  well  as  axes,  there  are  others  which  were  blunt 
and  constituted  the  true  war-hammer. 

•'»  MS.  II.  2, 18.  f.  61,  b.  col.  2. 
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The  stone  war-hammer  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  ^^^ 
weapons  of  all  Aijan  peoples.     Tftor,  the  war-god  of  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  corresponding  Gaulish  god  Taran,  are 
always  represented  armed  with  a 
hammer.     Although  true  war-ham- 
mers are  not  bo  frequently  found 
in  Ireland  as  the  "  champion's  hand- 
stone"  or    axe,  they  were  uever- 
thelcss  much  used.     In  the  account 
of  the  first  battle  of  JUaffh  Tuirtd, 
already   referred  to,   and    so   fully 
described  in  the  Lec- 
tures,'"   we    are    told 
that  certain    Tuaih  Di 
Danand  warriors   were 
armed  with  rough-head- 
ed stones  held  in  iron 
swathes."*     This  is  im- 
portant   evidence    that 
stone  weapons  were  used 
by  a  people  who  knew 
the  use  of  iron.     The 
old  Bohemians  also  used 
a  stone  hammer  called 
a  Mlat,  which  they  after- 
*''8  ''*■  ^K-  *"■       wards  replaced  by   one 

of  iron.     I  do  not  know  when  the  MkU  was  first  made  of 
iron,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  stone  ones  were  used 

'"  Vol.  It  p.  £35,  eltrq. 

'•*  TliepuBagefiivhichTFfeT«iiMiBin*detotheroogh'faMdeditoDMl«  w 
important  in  other  reipecU,  that  I  am  tempted  to  gire  the  Tbole  of  it. 

"Fortb  came  the  iiiBgnaDitiioui7^af£(iiVDanan(Jlacloiearr*jedTetenii 
bands,  with  theii  TCDgefnl  bihm.  thej  aznnged  themielTet  into  one  grot 
led  gltaroiog  battalion,  under  their  red-bordered,  ipeckle-coloured,  flrm- 
claapcd,  welt-boond  ehielda.  The  ordet  of  battle  *m  made  by  the  leaders : 
the;  placed  qu  ick- wounding  veterani  on  theOanki  and  in  the  front  [rankiofj 
battle  ;  aUcr  ilieu  were  placed  aged  wurioii  to  aidaod  RnccourtheTetetani; 
arniec]  youths  were  drawn  up  near  thois  fierce,  stalwart  heroe* ;  Ihe  Galgada 
and  the  Gillaanra  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  yonlhs ;  their  viae  men  and 
their  leers  were  npon  their  pilUr  stonea  and  upon  their  benchea  of  magia 
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in  Gennaajtf  la&e  at  ftSereaa  tf  loe  eigbke^^oij.  Forwe 
hare  imdoabted  eridencetlijimdiascaiuufviiidcaaseipieiidj 
long  mfier  iron  weapons  bad  ii!plBCt<1  fafonae  ooes,  fibaae  hMsor 
men  were  used  bj  Gennaa  waiiiup  of  dklinriina.  In  die 
ddert  poem  in  the  German  language,  ^  die  Soi^  of  H3de- 
biaod  and  Hadnbrand",  ifaeae  two  wamns,  aimed  widi  ^lear, 
flwordf  and  hanbeik,  aze  deacribed  in  sngle  ocanbat  as  spang- 
ing  at  each  other,  their  stone  axes  claiming  and  hewing  heaTfly 
thdr  white  shields."*  The  tenn  SUnaJbari,  used  in  the  ongi- 
nal,  shows  that  it  was  nther  an  axe  than  a  hammer.** 

If  we  canieljona  passige  of  GSnillaome  de  Poitien,  quoted 
bjM.  de  Camnont  and  others,  the  nae  of  stone  weapons — either 
hammers  like  those  of  the  Tuaiha  Di  Damami  at  die  batde  of 
Magh  Tuired^  ar  axes  like  those  of  Hildelvand  and  Hadubrand^ 
came  down  even  to  the  eleventh  centnij  in  England,  where 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  Harold  appear  to  haye  been  armed  with 


Tbtir  poets  were  aleo  there  in  order  to  leeoant  their  gnat  deeds  ssd  writs 
their  fCorj.  Nuada  likewise  wae  in  the  Yery  oentie  of  the  bottle  amj,  his 
warrion  and  dueCi  gaUiered  aroond  liim,  and  the  tw^ro  aoDS  of  Gabram 
from  Scjthia  [cogeUier  with]  the  iona  of  Nuada  [himieirt  nameij,  Tole, 
Trenfer,  TrtnmUed,  Garb,  Glaeedh,  GTuaMaU^Dmrh,Fomiam,Fmntm,  T^idm, 
Fumargam,  and  Teateach,  Whaauoewet  they  woonded  neirer  again  taated  ol 
life.  Tbesearetheheroeewhoalewtheaonaof /^bnioji;  anditwaatheaona 
of  Finntan  who  in  retnm  ikw  them.  Thna  arranged  thej  made  m  warlike 
crash  of  battle  on  their  bodj-protectioa  with  rough-headed  stonee  with  iron 
awathei,  and  thej  mahed  forward  until  they  reached  the  appointed  place  of 
battle**.    MS.  T.C.D.  H.  2. 17,  p.  91,  et  seq. 

The  pretence  of  dmids  with  an  armj,  and  the  practice  of  necromania  by 
them  before  and  daring  the  battle,  ii  often  mentioned  in  ancient  take ;  bat 
thif  if  the  only  instance  I  baye  met  of  pillar  stooea  or  benchee  bdng  fixed 
near  the  field  of  battle  for  their  apedal  nae.  Ferfaapa  the  pillar  atone  alladed 
to  in  the  paaaage  qaoted  from  the  tale  of  the  Brudin  Da  Derpa,  p.  oocxxzr, 
waa  for  the  chief  druid ;  thia  may  have  also  been  the  parpose  of  Camd 
Luffaidh,  mentioned  in  note  582,  p.  cccxxrri,  and  apon  which  Lugad  atood 
daring  the  battle. 

•i*  Do  atoptan  tosamane,  ataimbort  chladun, 
Hew  an  harmlicco  haitte  acilti. 

DU  beiden  dUeiten  deuUchen  OtdichU  aus  dem  achien  Jahrhundert :  Das 
LUd  von  HUdebrand  und  Hadubrand,  etc.,  heraasgegeben  darch  die  BrUder 
Grimm,  Caaiel,  1812. 

*'<  German  BarUf  as  in  UalUbarUf  a  halbert,  M.H.G.  ffelmbattey  or  in  the 
Rheniih  dialect  Halumbard, 
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them  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.*"  In  the  fourteenth  century  thawi 
the  war  hammer  was  in  general  use,  and  was  often  of  con- 
siderable weight.  The  foot  soldiers  had  it  fixed  on  a  long 
polo,  whence  the  name  "  Fole-hammer",  given  to  it  in  Eng- 
land.  The  horseman's  hammer,  or  Rnttrhammer,  was  short- 
handled  and  carried 'at  the  saddle-bow,  like  a  mace.  The 
Bohemian  iron  Jdlal  or  hammer  was  in  use  even  as  late  as  the 
Thirty  Tears'  war. 


Size  is  almost  the  only  characteristic  for  distingtushing  between  f 
BtoQc  arrow  heads  and  stone  javelins.     The  flint  objects  repre- 


>i>  ••  Jactant  Angli  cuptdei  et  dirertonim  gennnm  tela,  iBTUriniu  qnoqua 
Kcorei  et  lijjnis  ImposiU  tua".  Court  tTantig.  non.  III.  puUe,  p.  221.  8m 
■bo  H.  l'Abb£  Cocbet'a  La  Stiafhfbiturt  BitlcriqM*  tl  ArcA^legiqM,  p.  16. 
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Bented  by  figures  43  to  49  are  certtdnly  arrow  heads ;  but  the 
objects  represented  by  figureB  56,  57,  aud  58,  are  probably 
the  heads  of  light  javelina  included  under  the  term  Goth  tiada. 

The  sling  is  a  weapon  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  foimerty  used  by  most 
nations.  It  continued  in  use  in  Europe 
down  to  the  sixteenth  oentury,  when 
grenades  were  thrown  with  it.  There 
were  two  principal  forms  of  the  sling : 
the  simple  sling,  consisting  of  a  soctet 
or  piece  of  leather  to  hold  the  pro- 
jectile, attached  to  two  thongs  or  cords, 
the  ends  of  which  the  slinger  held  in 
his  hand,  while  he  whirled  the  sling 
round  until  he  had  given  it  the  highest 
swinging  speed,  when  he  let  go  one 
of  the  thongs  or  cords,  so  as  to  let 
fly  the  projectile;  the  second  kind 
of  sling  was  the  staff-shng,  called  by 
the  Germans  Stock-SchUuder,  and  by 
the  French  Fuatihale,  consisting  of 
a  rod  or  stafi*  about  a  yard  long,  to  , 
one  end  of  which  was  attached  by  one  ' 
of  the  thongs  an  ordinary  aling.  Some- 
times a  socket  or  strap  was  attached 
by  two  strings  to  two  points  towards 
one  end  of  the  sta£f.  A  kind  of  staff 
sling  was  used  in  local  fights  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  down  to  about  thirty  yeara  Figr68. 

ago,  which  differed  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  one  just  des- 
cribed. It  consisted  of  a  flexible  rod,  usually  an  osier  twig  about 
a  yard  long,  to  one  end  of  which  was  attached  a  string  with  a 
loop  made  of  a  thong,  or  sometimes  simply  a  strip  of  leather. 
This  loop  or  strip  of  leather  came  close  up  to  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  string;  the  latter  was  shorter  than  the  staff, 
and  was  terminated  by  another  loop  of  leather.  When  used,  a 
ffat,  and  more  or  less  round,  stone  was  insetted  between  the 
upper  loop  or  flat  piece  of  leather  and  the  rod  at  the  point  at 
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which  the  string  was  fastened  to  the  rod;  the  staff  was  thcnsiuigit 
caught  in  the  right  hand  and  bent  like  a  bow,  until  the  right 
thumb  could  be  inserted  into  the  lower  loop.  The  stone  was 
projected  when  the  right  arm  was  moved  rapidly,  as  in  making 
a  sword  cut,  and  letting  slip  the  loop  off*  the  thumb.  The 
range  of  this  instrument  when  used  by  a  strong  and  skilful 
slinger  was  considerable. 

The  Deil  ClU  was,  perhaps,  the  common  sling;  the  Crann  th^Dtaau; 
Tabail  was  the  French  Fustihale^  middle  Latin  Fustibalus^ 
and  the  German  StochSchleuder.  All  these  words  are  equiva- 
lent. Cranrif  Fastis^  and  Stock  mean  a  stick  or  rod,  and  the 
hal  in  Tabail  is  cognate  with  the  Greek  jSaXXoi  whence  the  bal 
in  Fustibalus  is  derived.  The  Crann  Tabail  was,  perhaps,  tbe  (Vonn 
not  properly  a  sling,  but  a  kind  of  cross-bow  for  shooting 
stones  or  metal  balls,  like  the  German  Ballestre  and  French 
Arbalite  d  galet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  story  of  Fur* 
baid^a  mode  of  practising  with  his  Crann  Tabail,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  not  missing  queen  Aledbj  whom  he  intended  to 
kill,  as  given  in  the  Lectures,'*'  as  well  as  other  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  Crann  Tabail,  support  this  view.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  kind  of  sling  the  Tailm  was ;  there  seems  little  doubt,  the  TaUn^. 
however,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  staff'-sling,  perhaps  like  the 
Cork  one,  and  for  which  stones  of  every  form  were  not  appa- 
rently suitable,  as  Liic  Tailme  or  **  stones  of  the  Tailm'*  are 
specially  mentioned.  Balls  of  brass  and  iron,'**  and  the  com* 
position  balls,  or  Tathlum,  made  of  the  brains  of  enemies,  mixed 
with  clay,  were  also  thrown  with  the  Crann  Tabail,  These 
corresponded  to  the  Glandea  of  the  Roman  slinger,  and  the 
/iioXtij3ScScc  of  the  Greeks.  These,  which  were  only  about  the 
size  of  acorns,  were,  however,  thrown  by  the  common  sling. 

*'  Kon  odor  illo 
Hasta,  nee  ezcussae  contorto  yerbere  glandes**."'^ 

Slingers  constituted  an  important  element  of  the  Roman, 
Carthaginian,  and  Greek  armies.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
armies  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  were  made  up  of  spcarsmen 
and  slingers.  As  the  descriptions  of  the  equipments  of  soldiers 
in  Irish  talcs  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  of  the 

'"  Vol.  I.,  p.  290.  "»  Vol,  i,  pp.  291, 292.         "»  Ovid,  Met.,  vii.  777. 
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chiefs,  we  can  only  inrer  what  that  of  the  troops  was  from 
aUuBions  here  and  there.  We  maj,  however,  assume  that,  like 
the  Qauls,  who,  according  to  Cssat,  filled  a  vallej  with  javeliiu 
and  stones,  the  Irish  armies  were  made  up  chiefly  of  spean- 
raen  and  slingers.  Even  dbtinguished  warriors  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  TaUm,  the  Deit  Clia,  and  Crann  TabaU. 

The  Firbolgt  are  Btud  to  have  used  a  kind  of  weapon 
called  a  Lorg  Fersad  larain  or  mace,  armed  with  iron  spikes 
like  the  medieval  Germsea  JIforgetuiem  or  "  morning  star".  Thin 
is  very  probable,  although  no  weapon  of  this  description  is  to 
be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Frag- 
ments  of  such  weapons  have,  however,  been  found  in  other 
countries.  Figure  59  represents  a 
curious  weapon  of  the  mace  class, 
which,  although  made  of  bronze, 
O'Curry  believed  to  he  later  than  the 
Firholg  iron  Fersad,  because  lie  han- 
dle was  inserted  into  a  socket  There  t 
are  several  other  examples  of  bronze 
maces,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  more  or  less  like  the 
one  represented  in  the  figure.  Linden' 
Schmidt  has  also  figured  several  of 
them.  Bronze  weapons  of  this  kind 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  early  times 
by  all  the  northern  peoples. 

The  S\ti»t,  Flail,  or  "  Holy  Water  Sprinkler",  though  not  used 
by  the  Irish,  at  least  to  any  extent,  was  known  to  them  at  s 
very  early  period,  as  we  find  it  described  in  the  tale  of  the 
Brudin  Da  Derga,  which  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  earliest  references  to 
this  weapon  hitherto  known  do  not  go  beyond  the  eleventh 
century.  The  "  knout"  or  flail  described  in  the  Irish  manu- 
script, is,  moreover,  a  very  perfect  one,  belonging  to  the 
"  Armed  Whip"  or  "  Scorpion"  type.  Among  the  groups  of 
warriors  in  tlie  house  of  Da  Derga  with  Conairt  M6r,  are 
three  persons  described  as  giants — Srubdaire,  Coneend,  and 
Sctne,  who  were  captured  by  Cuckulaind  in  the  eiege  of  Fer 
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Falqa,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Isle  of  Man.  So  Tbe  F«ftt. 
far  as  one  can  make  out  from  the  obscure  descnption  ot  the 
peisons  of  those  giants  or  warriors,  they  were  clothed  in  skins. 
The  flails  had  seven  chtdns,  with  a  heavy  iron  ball  at  the  end 
of  each ;  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  these  balls  were 
spiked.  The  number  seven  may  be  a  fiction  due  to  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Irish  for  that  number ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
many  as  six  chains  have  been  used  on  **  Scorpions".  The 
**  Scorpion"  used  in  the  Hussite  wars  in  Bohemia  usually  had 
four  chains  terminated  by  rings."* 

The  generic  name  of  the  shield  in  Irish  was  SciaUi.     It  was 
made  of  wicker  work,  like  the  shields  of  the  Homeric  heroes 

^1  The  foUowiog  is  the  enUre  paange  in  which  the  flail  ii  described  i 
*'  I  saw  a  coach  there,  and  three  men  on  it,— three  great  large  manly  brave 
men.    No  one  could  look  at  them,  so  hideous  were  they— [they  had]  three 
ugly  ill-shaped  faces.    Those  who  look  on  them  are  terror-stricken  on  see- 
ing them.   [They  have]  a  thick  corering  coat  of  coarse  hair  oyer  their  whole 
bodies ;  theur  beards  are  curled ;  theur  eyes  are  most  terrific.    They  hare  three 
fierce  Frnnu  Ferb,  and  are  without  clothes :  they  are  covered  all  the  way  down 
to  their  heels.    They  hare  three  great  wonderful  flowing  heads  of  hair  reaching 
down  to  their  hips.    They  are  furious  warriors ;  they  ply  hard-smiting  swords 
against  enemies;  they  strike  furiously  with  three  iron  flails,  haying  seven 
chains  on  them,  with  cross  pins  through  their  eyes,  and  head-balls  of  iron— 
[one]  on  the  end  of  each  chain ;  each  [ball]  of  them  heavier  than  a  good  house- 
fed  hog.    They  are  three  great  brown  men,  having  great  black  flowing  poles 
of  hair  on  them  reachmg  to  theur  two  heels :  two  thongs,  [each]  one-third  of 
an  ox-hide,  on  the  middle  of  each,  and  each  quadrangular  clasp  that  closes  them 
is  thicker  than  a  man's  thigh.     The  clothes  they  have  on  them  is  the  f^ 
which  grows  through  them.    Eacli  man  holds  a  tress  of  the  long  hair  of  his 
pole,  and  a  club  of  iron,  long  and  stout  as  the  yoke  of  a  plough,  ui  his  hand,  and 
an  iron  chain  at  the  head  of  each  dub,  and  an  iron  pin,  long  and  stout  as  the 
middle  of  a  yoke,  in  the  head  of  each  chain.  They  are  Bruc^^  in  the  house,  and 
it  is  disgusting  to  behold  them ;  there  is  not  in  the  house  one  who  is  not  in 
dread  of  them.   Identify  these,  O  Ferrogan,   Ferrogan  paused.    I  can  identify 
them.   I  know  not  of  living  men  who  they  are,  unless  they  are  the  three  giants 
whom  Cuchulaind  saved  in  the  Fwrboi  Fer  Folga;  they  killed  fifty  heroes 
when  being  captured ;  and  Cuchulaind  did  not  allow  them  to  be  killed  on  ac- 
count of  their  greatness.     The  names  of  these  three  men  are :  Srubdaire  son 
of  Dordbraigh,  Concend  Cind  Maige,  and  Scerw^  son  of  Scipe,     Three  hun- 
dred men  shall  fall  by  them  in  their  first  combat,  and  they  shall  accomplish 
equal  deeds  with  any  three  men  in  the  Brun;  and  if  they  come  forth  on  ye, 
the  powdered  fragments  of  your  bodies  will  be  fit  to  pass  through  the  sieve  of 
a  com  kiln,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  will  pound  you  with  those  iron 
fiails".    MS.  Ltbor  na  h-  Uidhri^  p.  95,  coL  2. 

MS  Qt  AngL  S«z.  hrCga,  CILQ  hruogo^  terror;  Angl,  SaiL  bfgdm^  sabigere,  nectere,  etc. 
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V9kmdw    and  of  the  old  Gcnnanic  and  ScandinaviBn  warrionT  and  corered 
tteaktokL    with  several  layers  of  skin  or  tanned  hide,  and  those  at  kasl 
of  the  chiefs  strengthened  by  a  rim  of  metal.     The  Irish,  like 
the  Scandinavians,  used  two  forms  of  shields, — oblong  or  oval 
and  round.    One  form  of  the  oblong  shield  was  ellipsoidal, 
somewhat  truncated  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other  and 
lower  end,  and  sometimes  slightly  truncated  at  both  ends  of 
the  longer  axis.    A  Grallic  shield  sculptured  on  the  sarcophagos 
found  in  the  Vigna  Ammendola,  is  a  doubly  truncated  ellipsis; 
that  on  a  bas-relief  on  the  Arch  of  Orange  is  a  simple  ellipsis. 
The  originals  of  these  sculptured  shields  seem  to  have  been  of 
metal,  probably  of  bronze.     In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
beautiful  oblong  bronze  shield  ornamented  with  the  trumpet- 
pattern  so  characteristic  of  many  ancient  Irish  objects ;  the  ends 
are  rounded  and  the  sides  curved  inwards.    This  unique  shield, 
which  was  found  in  the  river  Thames,  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Franks  in  Horae  Ferales}^     The  Meyrick  collection  of 
arms   contains  an   oblong  bronze  shield  found  in   the   river 
Witham,  the  sides  of  which  are  straight.'"    Osier  shields  were 
convex  or  bulged  out  in  the  centre.     When  wood  replaced 
wicker  work,  they  were  made  flat  or  semi-cylindrical.     Hence 
the  name  dupe Jc*  from  dipa  a  door,  given  by  the  Grrccka  to  such 
shields.     This  is  the  word  used  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Ephcsians  (vi.  16),  and  which  Ulphilas  translates  by  the 
Gothic  Skildaaf^^  so  that  in  the  fourth  century  there  must  have 

•"  PI.  XV. 

•»*  Ibid.   PI.  xlv.,  flg.  1. 

•*•  01(1  Armoric  Scoit-,  or  Scoet-;  Welsh  (Dimetian  Code),  Ysgwyt;  lAtin, 
Scut- urn.  Tlie  Teutonic  names  are :  Gothic,  Skiidas;  Anglo-Saxon,  iSc€/</, 
Scjfld;  Old  High  German,  Scilt ;  Middle  High  German,  Schih ;  New  High  Ger- 
man, Schild;  Old  None  SkUildr,  In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Tuired, 
one  thiold  is  described  as  a  Skilda  oir,  or  golden  shield.  Skilda  is  obviously  a 
loan-word  Arom  some  of  the  Teutonic  forms.  If  Grimm's  suggestion,  thai  the 
Gothic  Skildus  mny  have  arisen  by  metathesis  from  an  older  Skidius  or  Skidilus^ 
be  admitted,  wo  should  have  a  common  root  for  shield  in  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and 
Teutonic  languages.  The  Alcmannian  Scudlloj  scutariorum,  tribunus,  men- 
tioned in  Ammianus  Marccllinus  (U,  ii.),  gives  considerable  weight  to  Grimm's 
view.  In  the  Vcnedotian  Code,  which  represents  the  Welsh  of  North  Wales,  the 
shield  is  called  a  Taryan ;  this  word  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the 
derivation  of  Target,  If  the  latter  word,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  be  derive i 
from  the  Arabic,  wo  could  scarcely  avoid  attributing  a  similar  origin  to  the 
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been  some  general  resemblance  between  the  Germanic  shield  Forms  of 
and  the  Roman  Scutum  langum^  for  that  no  doubt  was  the 
shield  implied  by  the  term  Stvpi6c.  The  oblong  Roman 
shields,  with  which  Virgil  arms  his  Gauls,®*  were  either  more 
or  less  oval  or  quadrangular  and  curved,  and  generally  without 
an  umbo  or  boss.  The  ordinary  Scutum  is  said  to  have  been 
Sabine  rather  than  Roman. 

The  round  shields  which  corresponded  to  the  Greek  acnric, 
and  the  Roman  Clipeua^  were  either  bulged  or  flat  The  bulged 
or  convex  ones,  which  were  doubtless  the  oldest  and  largest, 
were  made  of  osiers,  the  flat  ones  sometimes  of  osiers,  but  in 
later  times  more  generally  of  wood.  The  general  form  of  the 
bulged  or  convex  round  shields  may  be  gathered  from  the  term 
Cuar  Sgiathf  a  hollow  humpy  shield  formed  like  the  Cuacleit/ie 
or  humpy  cup  roof,  the  name  given  to  thereof  of  round  wicker 
houses,  such  as  those  represented  by  fig.  1,  p.  ccxcviii.  Wood  wooden 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  replaced  osier  to  the  same  extent 
in  Ireland  as  in  Graul  and  Germany.  It  is  probable  that 
the  only  shields  made  of  wood  in  Ireland  were  the  small 
round  or  slightly  elliptical  shields  called  Sciaiha  Clisy  or  missive 
shields,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  wood  used  in 
these  shields  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  yew.***  The  Germans 
used  lime- wood  for  the  same  purpose,  hence  one  of  the  names 
of  the  shield  was  Linde. 

The  round  shield  had  usually  a  boss  of  metal,  and  was  bound  Rimt  or 

with  a  rim  of  metal.     In  Norse  shields  the  rim  was  of  iron, 

but  in  the  descriptions  of  shields  to  be  found  in  Irish  poems 

and  prose  tales,  the  material  of  tlie  rim  is  almost  always  Find- 

Welsh  word.  It  Ib  difficult,  however,  to  admit  that  an  Arabic  name  for  a  piece 
of  defensire  armour  so  well  known  in  some  shape  as  the  shield,  should  have 
found  its  waj  into  the  Welsh  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  have  already  supplanted 
in  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  natirc  name.  Is 
the  Old  Norse  Targa  borrowed  from  the  Irish  Targu,  or  the  converse  ?  Is 
the  middle  Latin,  Targa,  borrowed  from  the  Norse  or  the  Celtic,  or  these  from 
the  Latin,  and  if  from  the  Latin,  is  Targa  derived  from  the  Latin  tergoref 
The  word  Sdarga,  applied  to  the  light  shields  of  Raghallach's  horsemen  (Lect. 
xiv.,  vol.  i.,  p.  344),  shows  the  early  use  of  the  Targu  in  Irelnnd.  If  the  word 
be  originally  Norse,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  came  into  West  Kun^pe  through 
the  Norse  commerce  with  the  East.  *'*  JLneidt  viiL  662. 

'"  See  for  an  instance  of  the  ure  of  this  wood  to  make  a  shield.  Lectures,  vol. 
i.,  p.  330. 

INT.  30  • 
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ruini,'^  Bronze,  and  even  silver***  and  gold*^'  rims  are, 
however,  mentioned.  Findruini  was  probably  bronze  coated 
with  tin  or  some  white  alloy,  like  that  of  tin  and  lead,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,**  the  Gauls  applied  to  articles  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  coated  with  verdigris.  Sometimes  a  shield 
had  several  small  bosses  or  pinnacles,  besides  the  large  central 
boss.  Thus  Lug^  son  of  EthUnd,  is  described  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  as  having  a  black  shield  with  bosses  of  I^nd- 
ruini;  and  Ferdiad^s  great  shield  had  no  less  than  fifty,  be- 
sides  the  central  one  of  gold.**^  Sometimes  the  coating  of 
skins  or  leather  was  fastened  to  the  shield — which  in  this  case 
was,  no  doubt,  always  of  wood — by  rivets,  the  heads  of  which 
formed  prominences  on  the  face  of  the  shield,  like  the  blood- 
red  shield  of  Canal  Cemach.^*  When  the  shield  was  made  of 
a  disc  of  bronze,  imitations  of  these  nail-heads  were  produced 
on  the  face  of  the  shield  by  hammering, 
sbmrpwid'       The  rims  of  some  shields  appear  to  have  been  scolloped  or 

w«ve  edged  *^*  /»     i 

•bidds.  wave-edged.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Ultoniansto  CruachanAi^  Conal  Cernaclia  shield  is  described 
as  having  a  scolloped  rim  of  Creduma  or  bronze."*  The 
great  shield  of  Cuchulaind  in  the  Fight  of  Ferdiad^  was  also 

**^  Thus  oce  of  the  great  Ulster  heroes,  Laeghaire  Buadach,  is  described  in 
the  Feast  of  Bricriu  as  having  a  mottled  shield  with  a  white  rim  nf  Find- 
ruini,— Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  106,  coL  1.  See  also  Lectures,  i,,  316.  Itnd* 
ruini  is  soDjetimes  written  Finnbruiihne  or  Finnbruinniy  this  suggests  another 
possible  derivation,  find,finn,  white,  and  bruinni^  boiled,  that  is  a  white  Unned 
or  plated  surface.  The  Gaulish  procefs  of  tinning  the  surface  of  metals  was 
not  unknown  in  Ireland. 

w*  Vol.  i.,  816.  »"/6uf.,  317. 

•>«  ffisL  Nat,,  lib,  xxx.,  c.  19  5  lib.  xxxir.,  c.  48,     »'»  Lectures,  toI.  !.,  p.  807. 

*^  **  A  bloodored  shield  thickly  speckled  with  rivets  of  Findruine  between 
deyices  of  gold**.  *  •  •  «  That  blood-red  shield  which  is  upon  his  hand,  it  is 
speckled  with  rivets  of  Findruini,  so  that  Brec  lie.  speckled]  is  the  name 
given  to  it  bj  the  Ultonians,  ie^Brecriu  Conaill  Cemack" — Lebor  na  h-Uidhri, 
p.  90,  coL  2,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  shields  described  as  **  speckled**, 
were  riveted  shields  of  this  kind. 

*"  MS,  Lebor  na  A-  Uidhri,  p.  106,  coL  1.  The  only  shield  or  target  which  I 
have  met  with,  or  seen  noticed,  having  a  scolloped  or  serrated  rim,  is  a  Ger- 
man target,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  gauntlet  and  lantern  attached. 
This  target  which  belongs  to  the  type  called  Rondaches,  has  a  rim  like  a 
cog-wheel.  It  is  now  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris,  and  is  figured  in 
Pemmin*!  Weapons  of  War,  p.  297. 
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scoUoped-cdged,  and  so  sharp  as  *'  to  cut  a  hair  against  a 
stream".***  Shields  with  sharp  edges  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Irish  manuscripts;  the  object  of  making  the  rims 
sharp  being,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  a  warrior  from  grasping  the 
shield  of  his  opponent,  and  tearing  it  from  his  arm.  O'Curry 
thought  that  the  Seiatha  Clis^  or  the  small  shields  which  he 
calls  '*  missive  shields",  were  used  to  hurl  at  an  enemy.  It  is 
not  likely  that  shields  were  ever  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  the 
epithet  "  missive"  could  only  have  been  justified  by  their  being 
used  as  bucklers  against  arrows  and  light  javelins.  These 
small  shields  or  bucklers  seem  to  have  been  flat,  and  to  have 
been  used  by  a  warrior  when  fighting  from  his  chariot — his 
large  Sciath  or  shield  being  only  put  on  when  he  fought  on 
foot  with  his  great  thrusting  spear  and  sword.  The  bucklers 
were  sometimes  made  entirely  of  bronze  instead  of  wicker 
work  or  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  several  examples  of 
such  round  bronze  shields  have  been  found  in  Denmark  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  collections  of  arms. 
Shields  of  iron  were  also  not  unknown.** 

A  very  beautiful  bronze  shield  of  this  class  has  recently  been  Bron»e 
found  in  a  bog  forming  a  peninsula  or  island  in  Lough  Gurr***  Mincum  of 
in  the  county  of  Limerick.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  having 
purchased  this  beautiful  shield  from  M.  Lenihan,  Esq.,  of 
Limerick,  it  is  now  in  the  national  museum.  It  is  a  flat  disc 
two  feet  three  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  six 
concentric  rings  formed  by  about  two  himdred  small  hollow 
bosses  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  the  centre  a  large 
somewhat  flattened  boss,  six  inches  internal  diameter,  called 
by  the  French  Ombilic  cCUmbOj  and  by  the  Germans  the 
SchildnabeL  The  rim  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  width. 
The  handle  is  fastened  across  the  back  of  the  central  boss. 
On  the  back  of  the  shield  in  the  third  circle  from  the  rim  are 
two  bits  of  bronze  so  riveted  that  the  heads  of  the  rivets 

"*  Lect.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  801. 

635  Jhachf  son  of  Cas^  is  described  as  having  an  iron  shield. 

S3«  Aiiciently  Lock  Gair.  A  Dun  on  the  hill  of  Doon  over  the  lake  was 
erected,  or  strengthened  by  Brian  Borumha  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
i.sland  spoken  of  in  the  text,  and  which  is  now  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
the  pent  bog  in  which  the  shield  was  found,  was  also  fortified  by  him. 
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form  two  of  the  sraali  obverse  bosses.     These  bits  of  broaze 
served  to  sling  the  shield  over  the  shoulders.  Figures  60  and  CI 
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represent  the  face  and  back  of  this  shield.  The  central  boss  or 
umbilicus  of  some  Irish  shields  must  have  been  formed  by  a 
spike  which  could  be  thrust  into  the  face  of  an  enemy.  This 
was  perhaps  the  Gilech  cuach  coicrindi  or  flesh  mangling  cup- 
Gilech  or  cup-spear,  which  was  on  the  speckled  blow-dealing 
shield  of  Laeghaire  Buadach.^ 

Very  large   shields  are   mentioned  in   Irish   manuscripts,  urge  shield 
Thus,  the   Dam  Dabaeh,  or  **oxtub"  shield,  under   which irub./ 
queen  Medb  concealed  herself  while  looking  on  Cuchulaind 
while  boasting  before  her  army,  must  have  been  of  ample  size ; 
the  name  indeed  implies  that  the  cavity  of  the  shield  was  as  « 

large  as  a  tub  that  would  contain  an  ox.'^  The  great  black 
red  shield  of  Cuchulaind  himself,  in  the  hollow  of  which 
we  are  told  a  full-grown  hog  would  fit  ;*"  and  the  great  shield 
of  Ferdiad,  which  had  fifty  bosses  on  it  besides  the  central 
one.**®     The  North  Germans  also  used   very   large    shields,  German  and 

.  Danlih 

which,  while  they  continued  to  be  made  of  osiers,  were  most»we;di. 
probably  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Irish  Sciath,  Those  Ger- 
man shields  were  covered  with  metal  plates,  and  had  no  bosses, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  everywhere  with  the  ancient 
long  Sciaths,  while  round  shields  were  usually  bossed.  If  this 
view  bo  well  founded,  Cuchulaind^s  shield  must  have  been 
oblong,  and  Ferdiad'a  round  and  comparatively  flat.  The 
Danish  shields  seem  to  have  been  round,  and  of  the  cuach- 
cleithe  or  humpy  shape,  with  a  spike  in  the  centre.  The 
Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon  shields  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  type.  In  one  of  the  miniatures  of  the  Codex  Aureus, 
a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  now  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  round  shield, 
having  a  boss  and  ribs  apparently  of  metal,  answering  com- 
pletely to  the  description  of  the  ribbed-shields  of  the  Irish. 
The  figures  are  dressed  in  what  may  be  called  the  Irish  fashion. 

•"  Leb,  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  106,  col.  1  2. 

*^  Accordiog  to  a  passage  in  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgne  in  the  Book  of  Ltin^ 
ster  (MS.  H.  2,  18,  T.C.D.,  f.  67  a.  (recte  68  a.),  col.  2),  the  soldiers  of  Queen 
Mtdb  protected  her  in  her  retreat  after  the  last  battle  of  the  Tdin  by  mak- 
ing a  Dam  Dabach  with  their  shields.  That  is  the  Testudo  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.    The  Dam  Dabach  of  the  text  was  probably  the  same  thing. 

"9  Vol.  i.,  801.  "«  Ibid.,  p.  807. 
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of  great  warriors  were  also  personified,  and  received  often  ex- 
pressive and  poetical  names.  Thus,  Coiichobar  Mac  NessaB 
shield  was  the  Ochone  Chanchobair,  or  "  Conchobar's  groaner'\ 
Celicar\  the  Comla  Catha^  or  "gate  of  battle".*** 
Defenaire  The  Romans  at  a  comparatively  early  period  were  ac* 
quainted  with  metallic  defensive  armour.  Coats  of  mail  were 
already  in  such  general  use  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  Virgil 
could,  without  committing  too  glaring  an  anachronism,  make 
Helenus  present  ^neas  with  a 

"  Loricam  coiuertam  hamis  auroque  trilicem*'.** 

the  Loiicft,       The  Hastati,  or  legionary  soldiers,  at  the  commencement  of 
tbe  Romans;  the  Christian  era  wore  a  bronze  or  brass  cuirass,  composed  of  a 
corslet  and  shoulder  pieces,  greaves,  and  an  iron  or  leather 
helmet.     The   horsemen  wore  a  flexible  cuirass,  which  was 
made  of  iron  or  bronze  scales  sewed  on  linen  or  leather — the 
Lorica  squamata^  or  of  metal  chains — the  Lorica  hamata^  at 
least  this  was  so  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Septimus  Severus. 
uMd  bj  the       The  Gauls  must  have  acquired  at  an  early  period  a  know- 
ledge of  the  defensive  armour  of  the  different  Mediterranean 
civilized  nations,  and  when  they  came  under  the  dominion  ot 
not  need  at  Rome,  must  have  adopted  the  Roman  armour.     It  is  not  prob- 
ancient       able  that  the  Germans  had  any  defensive  armour,  except  the 
shield,  before  their  contests  with  the  Romans.   Although  Plu- 
tarch states  that  the  Cimbrian  cavalry  wore  bronze  armour,*** 
yet,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  scarcely  any  of  the  western  Ger- 
mans wore  cuirasses  or  helmets.'**     It  is  probable,  however, 
as  Weinhold***  suggests,  that  the  Cimbrian  armour  was  Gaulish 
booty.    A  tribe  of  eastern  Germans,  the  Quadi,  wore  cuirasses 
of  plates  or  scales  of  horn,  the  knowledge  of  which  came  not 
•ubso-:        from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  but  from  their  Sarmatian 
adopted  by   neighbours.**'      Other  eastern  Germans  are  spoken  of  by  Taci- 
tus himself  as  wearing  hauberks  of  leather  or  iron.**'     The 

*^*  Several  namefl  of  shields  are  given  in  the  Lectures,  vol.  l.  p.  33d. 
•«  ^netV/,  iu.  467.  »*3  Marius,  25. 

•**  '* Faucis  loricae:  vix  uni  alterive  cassis,  aut  galea*' — Germ,^  vi, .   ^nnoiL 
U.  14. 
•**  AUnordischea  Ltben^  p.  209. 
•»«  Amm.  Marcel,  17,  12.         ^^  Tacitus,  Hist.,  i.  80;  Strabo,  ▼ii.  3,  17. 
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manufacture  of  a  suit  of  armour  for  a  chief  merely  implies  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  skilled  smiths,  but  not  necessarily  a 
high  condition  of  the  metallurgic  arts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  use  of  armour  by  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
affords  a  certain  proof  of  a  highly  developed  metallurgy.  This 
explains  the  slowness  with  which  the  use  of  metallic  defen- 
sive armour  penetrated  into  northern  Europe.  In  the  ninth  Anglo  suon 
century  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore  only  a  tunic  or  hauberk  made 
of  hides,  which  fitted  close  to  the  body,  and  the  lower  end  of 
which  was  indented  or  cut  into  the  form  of  leaves.  Hence, 
the  name  Cuirass  (German  Kuraas,  Italian  Corazza),  from  the 
Latin  Corium  through  the  French  Cuire^  leather.  The  chiefs 
and  distinguished  warriors  had  their  cuirasses  covered  with 
rings  of  iron  sewed  flatly  side  by  side.  This  ringed  hauberk 
was  borrowed  from  the  Gauls.  The  French  called  it  MaeU 
from  the  verb  maiUer^  to  hammer,  which  is  itself  derived 
from  the  Latin  malleare.  From  the  French  ifael  has  come  the 
English  word  mailj  as  in  coat  of  maiL  The  hauberk  or  shirt  tbe  BnHgn^ 
of  mail  was  called  in  Old  French  Broigne^  Brunie^  Proven(jal, 
Bronha,  and  in  medieval  Latin  of  the  year  813,  Brugna.  The 
Gothic  name  was  Brunjdf  Old  High  German  Bruvjd^  Modem 
High  German  Brunne,  Anglo-Saxon  Byme^  Old  Saxon 
Brunjo,  Old  Norse  Brynja,  Old  Slavonic  Bmja,  Bronja.  All 
these  words  are  evidently  but  modifications  of  one  primitive  •opposed 
form:  was  this  Celtic,  Teutonic,  or  Slavonic?  Grimm  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Gothic  form,  according 
to  him,  being  derived  from  Brinnan,  to  glitter,  to  bum. 
Dobrowsky,®**  and  before  him  Frisch,**'  looked  upon  the  Sla- 
vonic forms  as  the  { arents  of  all,  and  pointed  out  the  existence 
of  several  cognate  words  in  the  Old  Slavonic,  e.g.  branitiy  to 
fight,  Polish  bron\c\  bron\  a  weapon.  That  Grimm's  deriva- 
tion cannot  be  the  true  one  is  evident  from  the  following  consi- 
derations. The  earliest  cuirasses  were  not  made  of  shining 
metal  plates,  but  of  dull  leather,  and  consequently  could  not 
derive  their  name  from  their  metallic  lustre  ;***  even  after  bronze 
and  iron  armour  came  into  use,  the  greater  part  of  the  defensive 

**'  Irutitutiones  lingua  slaviccBf  116.    ••**  DetOsch-latein.  WdrterbucA  i  146. 
>^  See  Weinhold,  Altnordischea  Leben,  209. 
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Thy  wife,  O  man,  shall  be  borne  in  a  Cap  (bier)  after  a  PM — 
To  her  native  church".^® 
M.   Pictet  compares  the  word   to  the   Greek   icairaini,    a 
Thessalian  vehicle,  and  refers  it  to  the  Sanskrit  root,  cap^ 
camp,  to  go,  etc. 

tbe  Corrr  The  sccond  word  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  applied 
in  Irish  manuscripts  to  a  kind  of  sledge  or  cart  without 
wheels,  for  farm  produce,  the  first  kind  of  vehicle  among 
all  primitive  nations,  such  as  the  Helice  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Tralia,  Trahea,  or  Traga  of  the  Eomans.  The  Carr 
Sliunain  (cf.  German  SchUife)  or  sliding  car,  used  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  the  variety  of  it  consisting  of  a  low  nar- 
row frame  work,  provided  with  two  low  wooden  tympana,  or 
solid  wheels,  which  I  believe  is  still  used  on  soft  meadow  lands 
and  bogs  in  remote  districts,  brings  down  the  tradition  of  this 
primitive  vehicle  to  the  present  time.^^  The  stem  Car  is  pro- 
bably common  to  the  Latin,  the  Germanic^  and  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages; at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  Irish 
Carr  is  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  Carrus.  We  have  no  means 

the  'Fedhtm  of  determining  what  kind  of  vehicle  the  F^  was.  Zeuss  gives 
the  word  glossed  by  Plaustrvm,  but  whether  in  a  special  or  ge- 
neral sense,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say ;  if  in  the  former, 
it  would  mean  a  framework  with  tympana  or  disc  wheels,  and 
upon  which  could  be  loaded  hay  or  other  articles,  that  is,  a 
simple  cart.  When  a  body  of  wicker  work  was  placed  on  the 
frame  work  called  a  Flaustrum,  it  was  a  Benna.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  gloss  was  general,  and  meant  that  F^ 

wii  used  as  was  some  kind  of  wagon  or  cart.     Whatever  may  have  been 

hearse.        the  cxact  shapc  of  the  Fin,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  special 
vehicle  used  ^  the  bier  or  hearse  of  kings  and  warriors,  and 

•«*  nob  6  x>o  tedc  i  f Afite  ii|\  t>o  neic — 

nu6CAp  1  CApp  ITl'OIA'O'O  pAt  'Oo[f]|\ACC  A  j'CAlt, 

"OiA  CAetnfritt. — Leb.  na  h-U\dhi%  p.  6,  col.  2. 

FarthCf  a  shroud,  is  glosted  '*  eoon",  and  it  sometimes  understood  to  mean 
before  the  shroud  of  night  passes  off  the  sun,  that  is,  at  early  dawn.  jSeol 
iiraichthe,  a  silken  motion,  nreans  that  the  dying  person  may  glide  softly 
from  life.  Fracc^  wife,  cf.  O.H.G.  frouway  frBwa^  etc.,  a  woman,  the  goddesa 
FriiA,  N.H,G.,  Foran,  wife.  Swedish,  Danish,  and  New  Lower  Germaa 
Friiktn^  a  young  girl,  the  Gothic  proper  name  in  Smaragdus,  Froia^  Froga* 

••^  See  Anttt  p.  cccczliii. 
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was  drawn  by  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  or  oxen.     It  some- 
times appears  to  have  been  also  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
men ;  but  in  such  cases  it  was  a  temporary  bier  made  like  the 
body  of  a  Fin    Fen  is  related  to  the  old  Norse  Vagn^  Anglo-  ^'»  related 
Saxon  Waegn^  whence  English    Wagon^  Old  High  German  w««^f 
Wagan^  New  High  German   Wagen  (cf.  Lat.  vehere\  a  re- 
lationship which  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  the  Irish  form, 
Fedhen,   Fin  is  not  related  to  Benna,  derivative  forms  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  most  Romance  and  Germanic  languages, 
although  there  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  some  affinity 
between  them.      Another  word,  which  has  been  connected  not  rewted 
with  Fin^  is  Covinus,  or  Covinnus;  hut  I  agree  in  opinion  with 
Diefenbach,  that  such  a  relationship  is  not  certain."" 

The  name  given  in  all  the  old  tales  to  the  vehicle  used  £oT^^^<^*^nx»f; 
the  conveyance  of  persons  and  for  war  is  Carpal^  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  Carpentum,  It  is 
true,  much  may  be  said  against  this  view.  The  ending  of 
Carpentum  has  a  Gaulish  aspect,  and  there  is  the  town  name 
Carpentoracte,^^*  Florus  alludes  frequently  to  the  Carpentum 
in  connection  with  Celtic,  and  perhaps  also  Germanic, 
peoples.*'*  I  think  too  much  importance  is  often  given  to 
passages  of  this  kind.  Koman  writers,  describing  the  vehicles 
of  other  nations,  did,  no  doubt,  what  a  modem  English  writer 
does  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten :  he  used  the  common  names  of 
vehicles,  with  which  he  was  familiar  at  home,  that  he  thought 
would  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  objects  he  was  describing. 
The  mere  fact  of  Propertius  calling  the  British  chariots  Eaaeda, 
and  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  speaking  of  British  Essedarii,  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  the  word  Essedum  is  British.  It  may  merely 
prove  that  the  Britons  had  a  kind  of  war-chariot  like  one  which 
was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Essedum^ — a  name 
which  may  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves, or  have  been  borrowed  from  some  other  people. 
Pomponius  Mela,  who  lived  some  time  after  Caesar,  calls 
perhaps  the  same  kind  of  vehicle  a  Covinus^  that  Caesar  calls  an 

8W  Ortgines  Europ<e<ie,  p.  802. 

*"*  Flinji  Hist,  Nat.^  iii.  c.  5.      Ibe  British  KopfiavTopiyov  does  not  seem  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Carpentum. 
«7«  I.  c.  18,27  ;  III.,  c.  3,  10, 16,  and  17. 
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\  JEssedunij    and   says   not  one  word   of   the  latter.       Virgil, 

the  contemporary  of  Propertius,  makes  the  Essedum  Belgic, 

while  Lucan,  who  lived  about  the  same  time  as  Pomponius 

Mela,    makes    the    Covinus   also   Belgic.       The    Carpentum 

was  known  in  ancient  times  in  Rome,  and  was  employed  in 

the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  a  strong  proof  that 

the  name  at  least  was  Latin.      If  Carpat  was  a  native  Irish 

word,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  equivalent  of  it  among  the 

Welsh  in  the  form  Carhant;  but  the  Welsh  have  only  Cerbyd^ 

nime  and     which  is  obviouslv  a  loan-word  from  Irish.     The  word  Carpat 

Koman.       and  perhaps  also  the  vehicle  so  called,  were  borrowed  by  the 

Irish  after  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.     The   Welsh 

form  of  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Irish  when  Wales 

was  conquered  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  northern  Britons, 

and  the  language  and  traditions  of  the  north  were  imposed 

upon  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Wales. 

Nameaof         The  uamcs   of  only  few  parts  of  the  Carpat  are  to  be 

Carpat  \      fouud  in  the  descriptions  in  the  tales.      The  frame  of  the 

chariot,  and  no  doubt  of  all  wheeled  carriages,  was  called  the 

the  Fonnad;  FoTinad.^^^       The  capsus,  or  body  was  called  the  Cret^  and 

the'Oe*  or  somctimcs  the  Cull  or  the  Cloin,  and  was  generally,  if  not 

always,  made  of  seasoned  wicker  work,  a  circumstance  which 

suggests  a  connection  between   Cret  and  the  Latin  crates^ 

the  wheels;  whence  the  English  crate,^^^     There  were  two  names  for  the 

wheel,  Droch  and  Roth ;  the  former  is  practically  the  same  as 

the   Greek   7VocA-os  (rpdxog),   and  the  latter  as    the  Latin 

','  Rota,     Chariot  wheels  were  made  of  bronze  or  of  iron  ;  the 

s-  former  was  the  older  material,  and  seems  to  have  been  only 

traditionally  remembered  when  the  principal  tales  took  their 

871  u  j^  Fonnad  without  a  C«//,  t.c,  a  chariot  without  a  CloinC*,  Bnoffhean 
Da  Choga,  MS.  H.  8,  18,  p.  708. 

•'*  The  following  is  the  description  of  CuchulaincTs  chariot,  given  in  the 
tale  called  Tocmorc  Emere,  Courtship  of  Enier :  "  A  chariot,  withe- wickered, 
two  bright  bronze  wheels ;  a  white  pole  of  bright  silver,  with  a  veining 
of  Fint/ruini ;  a  very  high  creaking  Crtt,  or  body,  having  its  firm  sloping 
sides  ornamented  with  Cred  (literally  it  of  Credf  firm  curved) ;  a  back-arched 
(drwuneck)  rich  golden  yoke  ;  two  rich-yellow  peaked  Alls;  hardened  sword- 
straight  axle-spindles'*.  Ltb,  na  h-  Uidhri,  p.  122,  col.  2.  See  for  the  probable 
meaning  of  Cred,  ante  note,  p.  ccccix. 
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present  form,  the  material  then  in  general  use  being  iron.*''  The 
chariot  wheel,  whether  called  a  Droch  or  a  jRoth,  was  not  a 
mere  disc,  but  had  spokes.  I  know  of  only  one  passage  from 
whence  the  number  of  spokes  can  be  inferred  :  in  this  instance 
the  number  is  five.*'*  The  names  of  the  nave,  spokes,  felloes, 
and  tire  are  not  mentioned  so  far  as  I  know,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently no  evidence  as  to  whether  wheels,  made  of  a  num- 
ber of  felloes  and  bound  with  a  single  iron  tire,  were  known 
in  pagan  times.  Even  if  wheels  made  of  wooden  felloes  wei« 
known,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  were  bound  with  a  single 
ring  or  tiro  of  iron ;  at  least,  better  evidence  than  is  now 
available  would  be  necessary  before  we  could  admit  such  a 
conclusion.  It  is  better  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  that  the  surface  of  the  wheel  was  protected,  as  among 
most  ancient  peoples,  by  a  number  of  iron  straps  riveted  on. 

The  axle-tree  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  axle-spindles  aretheftzie-trea 
always  described  as  hardened  sword-straight  FerUi  (sing.  ^  *** 
Fertas),     Although  this  word  in  descriptions  of  the  chariot 

^''  The  wheels  of  CuchulaincTs  chariot  are  sometimes  made  of  iron  ;  thus, 
in  describing  his  onslaught  on  the  forces  of  Medb,  with  his  scythed  chariot, 
we  are  told  in  tte  Tdin  B6  Chuailgne :  "  As  the  iron  wheels  of  the  chariot, 
sank  into  the  ground,  for  they  passed  in  the  same  way  through  mud,  pillar 
stones,  rocks,  and  loose  flags,  so  that  its  track  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
Ciadh  criche  or  territorial  boundary".    Leb.  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  8,  coL  2. 

"'*  The  passage  in  question  is  the  description  of  CuchulaincTs  chariot  in  the 
Siabur  Charpat  Conchuhind:  The  Phantom  Chariot  of  Cuohulaind.  "  A  stately 
Brog  after  that  pair ;  two  firm  black  wheels ;  two  symmetrical  five-spoked 
wheels ;  hardened  sword-straight  axle-spindles ;  two  pliant  beautiful  reins ; 
a  pole  of  bright  silyer,  with  veinings  of  Findruini;  a  strong  back-arched  rich 
golden  yoke ;  a  purple  awning  or  roof,  and  green  hangings**.  Ltb.  na  h-Uidhri, 
p.  118.  col.  1. 

The  word  Brog  is  perhaps  only  used  flguratirely  for  a  chariot  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage  ;  it  seems  to  mean  generally  a  high  or  commanding  seat,  and 
sometimes  a  citadel  (cf.  A.  Sax.  brdga^  terror).  In  the  following  passage 
from  the  tale  of  the  "  Flight  of  Etain  and  the  discoyery  of  Sidh  Mac  Occ 
by  Midir  of  Bri  Ltith**,  Brog  may  mean  either  a  house  or  a  chariot,  inas- 
much as  it  was  customary  to  fix  the  heads  of  slain  enemies  on  the  front  of 
the  war  chariot  as  well  as  over  the  porch  of  a  house.  Bru  in  either  case 
would  mean  the  front  or  brow,  cf.  A.  Sax.  bruwa^  brow:  "The  Mac  Occ  went 
forth  on  the  track  of  Fuaman,  and  overtook  her  on  Oenach  Budbgnai  at  the 
house  of  Bresalt  between  the  arms  of  the  druid.  The  Mac  Occ  struck  her 
and  beheaded  her,  and  he  brought  away  her  head  and  placed  it  on  the  Bru 
of  the  Brog*\    Leb.  na  h-Uidhri,  p.  129,  col.  2. 
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almost  always  means  an  axle-spindle,  it  had  also  the  general 
signification  of  a  bar  or  pole  of  wood  or  metal,  and  in  one 
place,  at  least,  means  the  pole    of  the  chariot;*'*  the  true 

the  aubh4  OT  name  of  the  latter  was,  however,  Sitbhe,  The  pole  must  have 
been  always  made  of  wood,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  pageant  chariots  of  the  Ulster  heroes,  it  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  of  bright  silver,  and  in  other  instances 
to  have  been  mounted  in  silver  and  ornamented  with  veinings 
of  Findruini.  The  mountings  consisted,  we  may  presume,  of 
the  bolt  rings  and  carved  end,  with  which  ancient  poles  were 

the  limpie    ornamented.  There  were  two  names  in  Irist  for  the  yoke — Mdm 

yoke  or  ^  ,        •'  ^ 

Mdm;         and  Cuing;  the  former  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  simple 

straight  yoke,  known  to  all  primitive  peoples,  and  used  by  the 

Romans  even  in  the  time  of  Ovid."*  The  Cuing  was  the  curved 

yoke,  and  was  introduced,  according  to  the  traditions  preserved 

in  Irish  manuscripts,  by  the  monarch  Eochaid  Airem^''  whose 

reign  is  placed  by  Irish  annalists  about  the  end  of  the  second 

century  B.C.      Its   traditional  introduction  is   thus   brought 

the  cuired    almost  within  the  period  when  the  Irish  came  into  direct  con- 
yoke  or  ,  -^ 

Cirtw^;  tact  with  the  Romans.  The  yoke  of  a  warrior's  chariot  is 
always  called  a  Cuing^  never  a  Mdm.  The  curved,  as  well  as 
the  simple  yoke,  was,  no  doubt,  made  of  wood.  In  the 
pageant  chariots,  the  curved  yoke  is  sometimes  described  as 
dron-orda,  or  strong  or  rich-golden,  dron-argda,  strong  or  rich- 
silvery.  These  terms  are  merely  intended  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  the  writer  conceived  would  be  a  splendid  chariot.  The 
epithet  drumnech,  applied  to  the  yoke  of  the  pageant  chariots 
of  Cuchulaind  and  the  other  Ulster  heroes,  would  seem  to 
show  that  a  very  perfect  curved,  arched  yoke,  adapted  to  the 
shape  of  the  horse's  back,  was  known  at  a  comparatively  early 
period. 

the  Pupntt       In  one  account,  at  least,  of  pageant  chariots,  mention  is 
'  made  of  a  Pupall,  or  awning, ''*  which,  in  the  case  of  Cuehu- 

w*  Lebor  na  h-Uidhri  p.  122,  col.  1. 

876  li  Tempore  rurioolae  patiens  fit  taurus  aratri 

Praebet  et  incurvo  coUa  premenda  jugo".     Trist.,  iv.  El.  6. 

•''  Courtship  of  EtaiOf  MS.  Leb,  na  h-Uidhru 

•'•  In  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne^  Pvpall  generally  means  a  tent,  a  moaning 
which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  its  specific  use,  as  the  name  of  the  cover  or 
awning  of  a  chariot. 
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laind's  chariot,  was  purple ;  this  chariot  is  also  stated  to  have 
had  Foriclie  uanide,  green  hangings,  so  that  it  was  not  unlike  ihe  Fortfh* 
a  fashionable  Roman  lady's  Carpentum.     The  word  Pupall^  ^""^  '"*' 
is  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  papilio^  and  proves  the  Roman 
origin  of  this  part  at  least  of  the  Irish  chariot.     The  chariots 
of  Laeghaire  Buadach  and  Conal  Cernach  have  no  Pupall^  but 
instead,  a  Blath  nin  nete  gnaith^  a  bird  plume  of  the  usual 
feather. *'*  Awnings  or  coverings,  made  of  the  wings  of  birds,  the  bird 
were  also  put  on  ladies'  Orianafis,  or  sunny  chambers,  as  we 
learn  from  the  account  of   Credits   Grianan,  given  in  the 
Lectures.^      The  Saxon  ladies  used  to  protect  their  straw 
hats  with  a  green  branch,  but  soon  learned  to  substitute  for  it 
a  fan-like  umbrella  of  peacocks'  feathers,  •■**  evidently  borrow- 
ing the  fashion  from  their  western  neighbours,  among  whom 
it  must  have  been  a  sufficiently  ancient  custom  to  have  found 
its  way  among  the  Irish,  perhaps  even  in  pagan  times. 

One  of  the  most  obscure  terms  applied  to  parts  of  the  the  4«, 
chariot  is  the  AIL      We  find  it  used  in  two  different  senses, 
in  the  account  of  Laeqhaire  Buadaclis  chariot.     We  are  first  had  two 
told  that  it  had  ddn  alln  debda  imndissi^  two  pliable  beautiful 
Alls;  here  the  latter  word  certainly  means  reins.     But  fur- it  was » 
ther  on  we  are  told  that  the  chariot  had  ddn  alln  dualcha  dron 
udi^  two  rich  yellow  All  dualach.     Here   the  -4//,  coupled  or  an  eye  for 
with  dualach,  means,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  the  projecting  pa* 

•'•  Findabair  (fair  browed),  daughter  of  Medb,  seeing  from  her  Grianan 
the  Ultonian  heroes  advancing  towards  the  royal  Dun  of  CmacAan,  describef 
Conal  CemacK*  chariot :  "  A  chariot  wythe-wickered ;  two  bright  bronze 
wheels ;  a  white  pole»  richly  mounted  in  silver ;  a  very  high  creaking  body ; 

a  back-arched,  strong  proud  yoke ;  two  rich- yellow  peaked  All A 

bird  plume  of  the  usual  feather  over  the  Crtk  Cro  of  the  chariot" — ^Progress 
of  mtonians  to  Cruachan  Ai,  Ltb.  na  h-Utdhri,  p.  105,  col.  2.  The  Crwl 
Cro  was  the  highest  part  of  the  chariot,  where  the  champion  stood  when  he 
wished  to  show  himself,  and  where  his  arms  were  hung  conspicuously. 

Findabair,  on  the  same  occasion,  thus  describes  Laeghaire  Bu€idach*9 
chariot :  "  A  chariot  wythe-¥rickered ;  two  firm  black  wheels ;  two  pliant 
beautiful  reins ;  hardened  sword-straight  axle-spindles ;  a  new  fresh-polished 
body ;  [a  back-arched,  richly  silver-mounted  yoke ;  two  rich-yellow  peaked 
Alia A  bird  plume  of  the  usual  feather  over  the  body  of  the  chariot*'. 

•w  Vol.  i. 

^1  Schmeller,  Baier.  Wdrterbuch,  i.  511  ;  and  Weinhold,  Die  deutschen 
Frauen^  45. 

INT.  31' 
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pins  or  eyes  through  which  the  reins  passed,  and  which  were 
sometimes  so  made  as  to  form  conspicuous  ornaments  on  the 
yoke.  When  there  were  separate  yoke-saddles  fastened  to 
the  yoke,  the  eyes  or  rings  were  on  them,  and  the  whole  then 
formed  the  All,  In  this  sense  the  All  dualach  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Cuirpi  dualach^  peaked  straddle,  used  in  modem 
times,  with  the  Carr  aluinain^  or  sliding  car,  and  not  unlike 
the  basket  straddle,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  remote  districts. 
An  occurrence  is  narrated  in  the  story  called  the  "  Progress 
of  the  Ultonians  to  Cruachan  Ai\  which  clearly  proves  that 
the  All,  in  one  case  at  least,  must  have  been  what  I  have  just 
CUM  where  described.  A  mythological  person  called  Buan,  daughter  of 
reins.  Scmer,  persecutes   Cuchulaind  on  his  way  to  Emania  with 

the  other  Ulster  heroes,  and  at  length  jumps  upon  the  Furis 
of  the  chariot,  "so  that  the  small  of  her  back  came  upon  the 
All,  and  she  died  of  it,  and  hence  Uaig  Buana,  Buan*s  grave, 
is  so  called'*.  As  Buan  was  in  advance  of  Cuchulaind,  cut- 
ting ravines  across  his  path,  and  doing  other  mischief,  she 
must  have  sprung  from  the  front  upon  the  advancing  chariot, 
with  the  object  of  reaching  the  Furis  or  seat  of  the  chariot, 
and  not  fully  succeeding,  she  fell  back  on  the  projections  on 
the  yoke.  This  is  the  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  the 
Furis  is  mentioned.  Whether  it  is  the  champion's  seat,  or 
the  low  seat  of  the  charioteer,  which  might  have  served  as  a 
kind  of  step  for  mounting  into  the  vehicle,  I  have  no  means 
of  determining.®*' 

The  Carpats,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  in  the  fore- 
going account,  appear  to  have  been  the  ordinary  war  chariots, 
as  well  as  the  vehicles  which  were  used  for  travelling,  and  for 
appearing  at  fairs  and  other  places  of  public  assembly.      Cii- 
The  tcythcd  chulaind  had,  however,  a  special  war  chariot,  the  Cai/i  Ccarpat 

^*  The  following  important  gloss  upon  the  word  Cruan,  which  I  hmve  else- 
where (vol.  ii.  app.  n.  684,  p.  486)  concluded  to  be  either  enamelled  metal  or 
some  alloy,  and  which  I  have  since  found  to  haye  generally  meant  amber 
or  amber  set  as  a  gem  with  coloured  enamels,  proves  in  the  clearest  way  that 
A II  was  sometimes,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  text,  a  projection  of  some  kind : 

C]\tiATi  .1.  ^e^t;  ACAf  tnAitne  .i.  t)eA]\5,  uc  efc  c]\i  c^ec^  n-A\A*  cnti- 
<&iitViditTie^  ]Mu.  CpuAti,  ks.  white;  and  niAidne,  t.e.  red,  ut  est  three  times 
fifty  All  of  CpUAn  tlUitnee  upon  them.— If5.  H.  8.  18.  p.  624. 
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serdoy  or  scythed  battle-chariot.  The  only  description  of  this 
chariot  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  given  in  the 
Tain  B6  Chuailgne^^^  and  it  is  almost  unintelligible.  If 
the  description  is  to  be  depended  on,  it  was  armed  with  The  leyiiied 
spikes  and  scythes,  and  covered  over  with  moveable  plates, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  mail,  which  could  be  opened 
so  as  to  afford  air  and  light  to  those  within,  while  it  pro- 
tected them  fiom  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy.  The  horsea 
of  the  chariot  were  also  provided  with  some  sort  of  protec- 
tive armour.  We  are  told  in  the  tale  that  Laegh,  Cuchu' 
lointTs  charioteer,  threw  over  his  horses  their  long  iron 
loricas,  which  covered  them  from  the  points  of  their  noses  to 
the  curves  of  their  tails,  and  which  were  studded  all  over  with 
spikes  and  lances  and  skewers,  so  that  the  horses  and  chariot 
itself  slew  the  enemy  as  well  as  the  battle  champion  himself. 
The  epithet  serda  indicates  the  general  character  of  the  wea- 
pons with  which  this  war  chariot  was  armed,  as  it  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceran,  to  shear  or  cut, 
whence  old  English  sheres,  modem  English  shears, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS   OP  THE   ANCIENT   IRISH. 

Like  other  departments  of  ancient  Irish  histoiy  and  archae- 
ology, tha  study  of  music  has  suffered  from  the  views  of  those 
who  attributed  every  vestige  of  civilization  to  the  Pheniciana, 
or  of  those  who  believed  Ireland  to  have  been  in  ancient  and 
medieval  times  an  isolated  comer  of  the  world,  unaffected  by 
neighbouring  nations,  and  in  return  exerting  no  influence  on 
them.  Imperfect  as  may  be  the  picture  of  the  social  and  poli- 
tical organization  of  the  Irish,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  in- 
stead of  seeking  baseless  Phenician  or  remote  and  doubtful 
Mediterranean  affinities,  oui  nearest  neighbours  are  likewise 
our  nearest  relatives.  This  view  is  likewise  borne  out  by  the 
study  of  Irish  music,  which,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  the  following 
pages,  thiows  light  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of  music  in 
Europe,  and  receives  in  return  elucidation  from  the  latter. 
My  subject  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads:  1,  musi- 

••»  Ltbor  na  h-UidhH,  p.  80,  coL  1 ;  and  MS.  H.  2,  18,  T.C.D. 
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cal  instruments ;  and  2,  nature  of  the  music  played  upon  them. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  musical  instruments. 

Irish  mui        The  instruments  described  or  mentioned  in  the  Lectures  are 

menu.  the  following:  1,  stringed  instruments  played  with  the  fingers 
— the  Cruit^  the  Paalteriumy  the  Nabla^  the  Organum^  the 
OchiUdach;  2,  stringed  instruments  played  with  a  bow — the 
Timpan^  the  fiddle ;  3,  wind  instruments — Benubuabhal,  Com^ 
Cuisle  Feadan,  Buine,  Guthbuine,  Stoc,  Sturgan^  Pipai;  4, 
percussive  instruments — Crotals^  Clocca;  5,  undetermined  in- 
struments— Craebh  ciuil  and  Crann  ciuil, 

1.  Stringed  instruments  played  with  the  fingers, 

TheCHit  The  first  name  in  this  list  of  instruments,  Crut^  though 
sometimes  applied  to  other  stringed  instruments,  appears  to  be 
always  the  special  name  of  the  harp  in  Irish  manuscripts.  For 
reasons  which  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  as  he  proceeds,  a 
brief  history  of  the  harp  and  other  poly  chord  instruments  of 
antiquity,  forms  a  necessary  preface  to  any  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  Irish  harp. 

TheEgyp.        The  harp  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  musical  instruments: 
it  IS  represented  m  the  sculptures  m  a  tomb  near  the  pyramid 
of  Gizeh  belonging  to  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings, 
which  must  be  at  least  three   or  four  thousand   years   old. 
Those  early  sculptured  harps  are  ruder  than  those  of  the  later 
monuments,  and  had,   as   well   as   can  be  made  out,   about 
six  to   eight   strings,  which  were  also  somewhat  differently 
fastened  from  those  in  the  later  harps.     The  other  barps  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments  vary  much  in  size,  form, 
and  number  of  strings.      They  were  frequently  of  a  large 
size,  sometimes  even  more  than   the  height  of  a  man,  and 
were  ornamented  with  flowers,  especially  of  the  lotos,  or  with 
fancy  devices.    The  harps  of  the  royal  minstrels  were  splendidly 
fitted  up  and  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  monarch  himselh 
Some  harps  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  reigned  B.C.  1700,  and  who  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  on 
tae  arrival  of  Joseph,  had  only  seven  chords.     But  in  the  i«ign 
of  Amosis,  the  firet  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  lived 
about  1570  b.c  ,  harps  having  fourteen  chords,  and  lyres  having 
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seventeen,  were  in  common  use.*^*  The  strings  of  the  Egyptian 
harps  were  of  catgut  A  harp,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the 
Trigonon^  was  found  at  Thebes  in  1823.  The  wooden  frame 
was  covered  with  red  leather ;  it  had  twenty  catgut  strings,  so 
well  preserved  that  they  still  emitted  a  sound  after  having  been 
buried  in  the  tomb  for  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.*** 
There  is  another  harp  in  the  Louvre,  which  appears  to  have 
had  twenty -two  strings.  This  harp  approaches  nearer  in  form 
to  our  modem  harp  than  any  of  the  others  of  which  I  have 
seen  representations.  Like  all  Egyptian  harps,  it  differs  from 
modem  harps,  in  having  no  fore-pillar  or  support  for  the  har- 
monic curve. 

The  Assyrians  possessed  the  harp  also,  but  they  appear  to  IJJ^*'^'*" 
have  used  a  plectrum  when  playing  it.  Like  the  Egyptian 
harp,  and  indeed  all  Asiatic  ones,  the  Assyrian  harp  had  no 
fore-pillar.  The  Assyrian  harps  were  generally  about  four 
feet  high,  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  containing  the  sound- 
box ;  they  had  in  general  more  strings  than  Egyptian  harps. 
Engel  mentions  harps  having  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  though 
some  having  only  ten  or  eleven  strings  are  also  to  be  found  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments.  The  Egyptian  harps  were,  however, 
more  powerful  and  sonorous,  as  well  as  more  elegant  in  form 
and  decoration. 

« 

^^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  by  Sir  O.  WilkinsoD. 
YoL  ii.,  p.  273.  The  early  barp  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  referred  to  in  the  text, 
is  that  from;;the  grave  No.  90,  at  Giseh,  and  has  apparently  six  strings  (Z>s- 
script.  deJ'Egypte,  Div.  Giseh  A.  fig.  17;  Lepaius,  II.  Abth.  Taf.  86.). 
Kosellini  found  in  a  grave  near  Thebea  a  harp  with  four  strings,  and  made 
of  the  Senegal  Swietenia  wood  (Khaya  Senegalensis)  (^Monumend  delP  Egitto,-^ 
Monumenti  ciyili,  LXVI.  9).  This  harp  Is  now  in  the  museum  at  Florence. 
A  harp  from  a  Theban  hypogSBum  (the  grave  No.  18^  near  Kurnah)  has 
twenty-one  strings  (Dtscript,  de  V  Egypte,  A.  II.  44,  fig.  6 ;  Lepdns,  II.  Abth. 
Taf.  236.> 

B^^  These  small  triangular  harps  came  into  use  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
The  earliest  figures  of  this  class  of  harps  are  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  grave. 
No.  1,  near  El-Amara.  King  Amenhotep  IV.  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
represented  in  the  paintings,  so  that  the  grave  may  be  considered  to  belong  to 
his  period.  The  pictures  of  this  grave  are  especially  interesting  for  the  history 
of  music,  as  they  give  us  a  representation  of  an  entire  music  school  in  the 
palace  of  the  king.  The  pictures  are  given  in  Lepsius,  Abth.  III.,  Blatt 
103-106,  and  Bl.  iii.    The  music  school  will  be  found  on  pi.  106. 
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^4auc  poly.  All  the  poly  chord  instruments  of  western  Asia,  which,  ac- 
J^,^JJ«^^  cording  to  many  ancient  writers,  included  Egypt  also,  were 
^^•^^i  known  and  probably  used  by  the  Greeks.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Pekiis,  the  Magadis^  the  Epigoneion^  the  Sam- 
bukiy  and  the  Trigonon,  or  triangular  harp,  which  was  the 
original  type  of  the  whole  class  of  harp-like  instruments. 
Those  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Trigonon,  were 
only  varieties  of  the  same  instrument,  differing  only  in  name 
and  in  the  number  of  strings,*^  and  similar,  perhaps,  to  the 
Assyro-Hebrew  Psalterium.  Boeckh**'  calls  the  Epigoneion  a 
"  psalterium  erectum"  of  forty  chords.  It  is  probable  that, 
like  the  Arabic  Canon,  several  strings  were  tuned  in  unison, 
so  as  to  increase  the  force  of  the  sound,  or  else  in  octaves. 
The  Magadia,  with  twenty  strings,  was  tuned  in  octaves,  and 
thus  produced  the  effect  of  men  and  women.'"  From  this 
came  the  verb  fiayadlZtiVj  which  meant  to  play  in  octaves.*" 
The  SambukS  was  so  like  the  Magadia  that  Euphorion  believed 
it  originated  from  the  latter ;  it  was  probably  only  the  Chal- 
daic  variety  -of  it."*  The  Epigoneion,  with  its  forty  strings, 
was,  as  M.  F^tis  first  suggested,*"  only  the  Magadis  doubled, 
and  consequently  sounded  twice  as  strong. 

None  of  the  polychord  instruments  ever  attained  in  Greece 

the  position  of  the  lyre.     Their  history  is  not  interwoven  with 

the  Greek  mythology,  like  that  of  the  lyre,  the  cithara,  or  the 

flute ;  nor  is  their  invention  attributed  to  a  god,  like  the  in- 

they  were     strumcnts  just  named.     They  were  barbaric  or  foreign  instru- 

M*£oreig5T  ments,   £ic0i;Xo,  as  Aristoxenos  calls  them  ;*'*  hence,  except 

very  rarely,  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  hands  of  Apollo  or  of 

the  h»rp      the  Muscs.    One  of  those  rare  instances  is  where  three  muses 

bands  of  one  are  painted  on  a  beautifid  vase  as  representatives  of  three  types 

on  an  an-     of  Stringed  instruments — the  lyre,  the  cithara,  and  the  harp. 

The  middle  group  on  this  vase  consists  of  three  figures — two 

•*•  Athenaeos,  xiv.  9. 
••7  De  Metr.  Find.,  260. 

"^  Bid  rb  dvo  yivdv  iifia  Kal  Bid  rraaiav  exeiv  rijv  avvi^iiaVf  dvipuv  n  Kcd 
iraliiav.    Athen.  Deipnosoph.^  xiv.  c.  9. 
•••  ArUtotle,  Problem  xix.  18. 
*M  Ambros.  Geschichu  der  Alusik,  i.  474. 

''I  Mimoirts  de  V  Acad,  royale  des  sciences  de  Belgigue^  t.  81,  1859. 
***  Athenseos,  libr.  iv.  c.  25. 


tiqna  raae; 
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sitting  and  one  standing;  the  two  sitting  figures  represent 
Erato  playing  upon  a  lyre,  and  Polyhymnia  playing  on  a 
harp  ;*"  between  them  stands  Calliope,  playing  on  a  cithara. 
The  harp,  which  has  thirteen  strings,  by  its  size,  its  form, 
and  especially  the  absence  of  a  fore-pillar,  reminds  us  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  harps.  This  harp  differs,  however, 
from  all  those  of  the  countries  just  named,  of  which  I  have 
seen  drawings,  by  the  soimd-box  being  larger  above  than 
below.***  Polyhymnia  is  represented  as  playing  with  both 
hands,  the  right  being  used  for  the  treble  or  small  strings, 
and  the  left  for  the  bass  or  large  strings. 

The   absence   of  figures   of  polychord  instruments  from»^"««of 

o  r     J  ^  polychord 

ancient  monuments  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  in  c^eneral  [nst^nmejit* 

J^        ^         ,  '^  o      ^         from  8calp< 

use.     If  modem  conventionalism  in  art  could  put  a  lyre  into  *°][®^  "^^^ 
the  hands  of  a  statue  of  Handel,  there  is  surely  some  excuse  JJ'ere  no/m 
for  a  Greek  artist  putting  into  the  hands  of  Apollo  and  the  ^'***^* 
Muses  the  old  national  instruments,  even  after  they  had  be- 
come obsolete.     That  some  artists  emancipated  themselves 
from  this  conventionalism  is  proved  by  the  vase  above  men- 
tioned,   and   by   a   statement   of    Euphorion,    recorded   by  mention  of » 
Athenaeus,***  that  a  certam  Lesbothemis,  a  sculptor  of  Mity-  *»»«  h*"^*  <>' 

111  .  o  •'    oneofihe 

lene,  had  put  a  SamhuM  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  muses,   ^'i*** 

Of  all  these  polychord  instnunents,  the  one  which  concerns  The  iwgo- 
us  most  here  is  the  Trigonon^  or  triangular  harp.  From  a 
passage  in  the  lost  Myaiana  of  Sophocles,  preserved  by 
Athenaeus,*^  we  learn  that  the  Greeks  believed  this  instrument 
to  be  of  Phrygian  origin.  The  tragic  poet  Diogenes,®*'  in  his 
tragedy  of  SemeUy  makes  the  Bactrian  and  Lydian  women  go 
to  the  woods  to  sound  the  praises  of  Artemis  on  Triyona  and 
Pektides,  and  to  play  the  Magadis,     These  statements  enable 

*^  This  is  the  usual  interpretation  ;  but  the  lyre  player  appears  to  me  to 
be  Polyhymnia  and  the  harp  player  Erato. 

""^  This  beautiful  vase  is  in  the  old  PInakothek  of  Munich  (No.  805),  and  is 
figured  in  Lenormant  et  do  Witte*s  Monuments  C^ramographiques,  voL  u.  PL 
Ixxxvi.  •**  Libr.  iv.  c.  25. 

•••  iroXi'c  dk  ^pi'K  rpiywvoCi  ivriffwaara^  re 

AvdfJQ  l^vfxvti  TTTiKTidoQ  (TvvxopdicL — Lib,  xiv.  c.  9, 
^^  kkvu  dk  Avddc  BaxTpioQ  re  irapOivovQ, 
rrorafiif  irapoiKovi;  "AXvi,  TfxwXiav  ^ebv 
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us  to  trace  the  course  of  the  migration  of  the  harp  from 
Assyria  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek 
Asiatic  settlements.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Assyrians  got  their  polychord  instruments  from  Egypt, 
and  some  of  the  Greeks  themselves  believed  the  parent  country 
of  the  Trigonon  to  have  been  Egypt.®**  If,  as  some  believe, 
the  Phoenician  Kinnor^  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently, 
was  the  prototype  of  the  Trigonon^  that  instrument  might 
have  found  its  way  into  Greece,  not  through  Phrygia, 
but  through  Cyprus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Trigonon  must 
have  been  known  at  a  comparatively  early  period  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  from  the  fact  that  the  Hetaireia  used  a  small 
variety  of  it  at  the  Iletairedeia,  or  feast  of  good  fellowship, 
said  to  have  been  established  by  Jason  in  his  native  country 
in  honour  of  Zeus  Hetaireios.  The  early  Greek  Trigonon^ 
like  its  progenitor  the  Egyptian  harp,  appears  to  have  had  no 
fore-pillar ;  small  Trigona  were,  however,  made  at  some  sub- 
sequent but  unascertained  time,  with  a  fore-pillar  and  a 
very  small  sound  box.  They  were  usually  strung  with  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  strings,  and  their  form  was  often  ennobled 
by  Greek  artistic  taste.'** 
Roman  mu-  We  kuow  very  little  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
roenta.  Romans  before  their  conquests  made  them  acquainted  with 
those  of  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  and  of  the  West- 
Asiatic  nations.  The  musical  instruments  of  Greece  naturally 
found  their  way  with  Greek  music  into  Italy,  and  among 
them  no  doubt  the  Trigonon,  as  it  was  modified  by  the  Greeks. 
Figures  of  Trigona  and  other  polychord  instruments  are 
however,  as  rare  in  Roman  sculptures  and  mosaics  as  in  Greek 
Triffnon  on  oucs.  A  sarcophagus,  found  at  Volterra,  has  a  bas-relief  of 
ofVoiteria,  late  and  debased  Roman  workmanship,  representing  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Sirens  in  the  Odyssey.     One  of  the  Sirens  is 

^a0v6<rrtov  Kar*  dkaoc  'Aprefiiv  akfitiv 

^j/aXfidic  rpiyiifvutv  ttijctc^cuv  dvri^^yoif 

6\ko1(;  KpiKOvtrag  fidyadiv,  tvOa  rrepffuctp 

I'Sfitft  itViaOelg  avXbg  o/jtovotif  xopoic*— Lib.  xiv.  c.  0. 
***  Ptolemasus,  Harm.^  iii.  7. 
•^'  Ambros.  op,  ci/.,  Bd.  l,  p.  473. 
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represented  playing  a  triangular   harp.***     A  still  more  im-andonrApa- 

portant  example  of  an  old  Italian  figure  of  the  Trigonon  is  that        ^*^* 

on  an  Apuleian  vase,  and  represented  in  fig.  62.*®*   This  harp 

is  very  similar  to  our  modem  harps,  except 

that  it  was  played  in  an  inverted  position* 

the  yoke,  or  harmonic  curve  in*  which  the 

pins  were  inserted,  is  below,  instead  of  being 

above,  as  in  our  harps.     The  strings  are  not 

represented ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been 

a   double  row  of  them,  as  some  believe  to 

Fig.  62.  have  been   the   case   with  the  Epigoneion, 

each  hand  playing  a  diflFerent  set  of  strings,  timed  an  octave 

apart.     The  larger  part  of  the  soimd-box  is  above,  as  in  the 

harp  on  the  vase  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  while  in   the 

modem  harp  it  is  below.     The  most  important  feature  of  this  »•  i*tter 

,  ,      7  iui«  •  fore- 

harp  is,  however,  the  fore-pillar,  which  is  elegantly  formed  ofp"'*'; 

a  carved  figure  of  a  heron  or  crane.     This  form  of  Trigonon 

is  so  manifestly  the  oriffin  of  the  modem  harp,  that  it  only  re-  •«<> «« «»• 

<f  "  ^  *  '  ^  •'  pi  otoc)  pe  of 

mains  to  discover  when  and  by  whom  it  was  first  used  in  the  modem 

hftrpi. 

modem  or  inverted  position. 

Whether  the  Germanic  peoples  were  acquainted  with  the 
harp  before  their  direct  contact  with  the  Romans,  or  not,  we 
have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.     But  very  soon  after,  we  The  H^rpa 

°  .  .        •'  of  Teatonic 

find  them  in  possession  of  a  stringed  instrument,  known  i»opi«»- 
by  the  name  of  Harpa^  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
earliest  literary  monuments  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  poem  of 
Beowulf,  and  the  Eddaic  song,  the  Voluspa.  The  Britons,  The  lyw  of 
and,  we  may  consequently  infier,  the  Irish  also,  used  a  stringed 
instrument  which  Greek  and  Roman  writers  describe  as  a 
lyre.*^*    Was  this  the  modem  harp,  or  as  some  suppose,  a  kind 

^^  Overbeck,  Die  Bildwerke  zum  thebischen  und  troischen  Beldenkreis,  Taf. 
xxxu. 

•°'  E.  Gerhard,  ApuL  Vasenbilder,  Taf.  E.  8.  Not  having  Herr  Gerhard's 
work  at  hand,  1  have  had  the  figure  in  the  text  copied  from  Das  Leben  der 
Uriechfn  und  Bonier  by  E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 

**  Et<rt  ^6  trap'  aitroii;  kcU  Trotifrai  fieXitv,  oi)^  Bapdovc  6pofidZov<nv,  Ovroi 
^f  fitT  opydvuiv  ralQ  yOfjaiQ  ofioiuv  q,^ovriQ^  oD^  ytiv  Vfivovaiv,  o^s  Sk  (3Xaa' 
^flfiovm'—  Diudorus  Sicu/us,  lib.  v.  31. 

^*  "  Et  Banli  quidem  fortia  virorum  illustrium  facta  herolcis  composita 
versibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrae  modulis  cantitarunt"*.     A  mm.  Marc,  lib.  xv.  9. 
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of  psaltcrium,  or  a  kind  of  Cithara?    How  was  the  instrument 
called?    These  are  the  questions  we  have  now  to  discuss,  and 
if  possible,  to  solve. 
MaticAi  In-       Giraldus  Cambrensis  mentions  the  instruments  of  music  in  use 

■traments  of 

sroSnd.     ^  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century.  '    Ac- 
2^J*jf^^^  cording  to  this  account,  the  Irish  had  two— the  Cithara  and 


ci!Itawaia.  Timpan;  Scotland  tliree — the  Cithara^  the  Timpan,  and  the 
Chorus;  and  Wales  three — the  Citliara^  flute,  and  Chorus.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  the  three  countries  possessed  an  instrument 
which  could  be  described  as  a  cithara.  This  instrument  was 
called  in  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  in  Scotland  also,  a  Crut^  in 
Wales,  a  Telyn.  Of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  instruments  enume- 
rated by  Giraldus,  two  arc  stringed,  as  there  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Timpan  was  a  stringed  instrument.****  Of  the  Welsh 
instruments  only  one  is  a  stringed  instrument,  the  Chorus  of 
Giraldus  being,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Dauney,  the 
bagpipe.  In  the  **  Epistle  to  Dardanus",  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  spurious  works  of  St.  Jerome,  the  word  Chorus  is 
used  to  designate  a  kind  of  bagpipe  consisting  of  a  bag  or 
skin,  with  two  brass  tubes,  one  of  which  formed  the  mouth- 
piece, and  the  other  the  chanter.'®*  Gerbert  has  given  a 
drawing  of  one  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Blaise  of  the  ninth  century,  in 

*o'  « Ilibernia  quidem  tantuin  duobus  utitur  et  delectatur  instrumentia, 
cythara  scilicet  et  tympano  Scotia  tribus,  cytbara,  tympano  et  chrro 
Gwallia  vero  cythara,  tibiis  et  eboro**.  Topographia  Hibemia  iii.  ii.  And 
elsewhere  he  also  mentions  those  of  Wales :  "  Tribus  utuutar  iustrumeatiff 
cythara,  tibiis  et  cboro'*.     Cambria  Descr.,  c.  12. 

•®*  Roman  writers  use  the  word  Tympanum  to  designate  an  instrument  of 
percussion,  a  tambourine  (Lucretius,  lib.  ii.  GI9 ;  Ovid,  Metamorph,  iii.  28, 
537;  Fasti,  iv.  183,  213,  457;  C.  Suet.,  Oct.  c  GS),  So  late  as  the 
time  of  Venantius  Fortuuatus,  it  was  still  so  used  (Ad  clerum  Parisiacum,  ii., 
c  18).  Dr.  O'Connor  first  showed  {Catalogue  of  Stowe  MSS.,  i.  U7),  that 
the  Irish  Timpan  was  a  stringed  instrument. 

•<»  *•  IX.  Tympanum  paucis  verbis  explicari  potest  quae  minima  res  eat, 
60  quod  in  manu  niulieris  portari  possit :  sicut  scriptum  est  in  Kxodo:  sumpsit 
autem  Maria  prophetes  soror  Aaron  tympanum  in  manu  sua  {Exod^  xv.,  20) : 
et  est  minima  sapientia  legis  vcteris  in  manu  J  udaeorum.  Sy  uagogae  antiquis 
temporibusfuit  chorus  quoque  simplex  pellis  cum  duabus  cicutis  aereis  :  et  pep 
primam  inspiratur,  per  secundam  vocem  emittit".  (Epistola  ad  Dardanuoi  de 
divtrsis  generibus  musicorum,  5.  Eusebii  Hicronymi  S.ridonensis  Presb^Uri 
opera  omniOf  Abbe  Migne's  ed.,  t.  xi.  p.  213). 
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whicli  the  chanter  has  holes.  Figures  of  such  an  instrument 
exist  in  several  MSS.,  in,  among  other  libraries,  those  of 
the  British  Museum,  Boulogne,  and  Angers.*^  A  stringed 
instrument  having  four  coarse  strings,  which,  according  to 
Gerson,  were  struck  with  sticks,  was  also  called  a  Chortis*  M. 
de  Coussemaker  gives  a  figure  of  an  instrument  which  he  calls 
by  this  name,  from  a  manuscript  of  Boulogne  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  observes  that  the  form  of  the  instrument  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  manuscripts  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.**' 

Was  the  instrument  called  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  a  Crut^ 
the  same  as  the  Welsh  Telt/n,  and,  if  so,  were  they  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  harp,  and,  if  not,  was 
either  of  them  a  harp,  and  if  so,  which  ?  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  instruments  were  the  same,  and  that 
they  were  true  harps.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  ever 
doubted  this  assumption;  and  yet  not  only  has  it  not  been 
proved,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

Before  I  discuss  the  issues  just  raised,  I  must  endeavour  The  weinh 
to  settle  a  point  connected  with  the  Welsh  name  of  the  harp,  hirp.  Tatn, 
to  which  Prof.  O'Curry  attached  considerable  importance,  as  is  chronicle  of 
shown  by  the  length  at  which  he  has  discussed  the  word  Tel^n 
in  Lecture  xxxvi.  He  there  quotes  a  passage  from  a  History 
of  Wales,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Caradoc  of  Lhan- 
carvan,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  about  the  reformation 
of  Welsh  music  effected  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  century 
by  the  Welsh  Prince  Grvffydd  ab  Cynan,  In  this  passage  we 
are  told  that  the  third  kind  of  Welsh  minstrels  "  were  such  as 
played  upon  musical  instruments,  chiefly  the  harp  and  crowd, 
which  music  Gruffyth  ap  Conan  first  brought  into  Wales ;  who, 
having  been  born  in  Ireland,  and  descended  by  his  mother's 
side  of  Irish  parents,  brought  with  him  thence  several  skilful 
musicians,  who  invented  all  the  instruments  as  were  plaid 
upon  in  Wales".****      It  was  quite  natural  that  O'Curry  should 

*^  See  M.  de  Coussemaker*9  Essai  sur  les  Instruments  de  Mueique  au 
Moyon  Age,  Annalts  Arch€ologigueSy  t.  i?.,  p.  3d. 
•<*'  Anna/.  Arch€ologiques,  t.  iii.  p.  147. 
••«  Vol.  il  p.  353. 
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The  Welsh    attach  gTcat  importance  to  this  statement  coming  from  Wdlsh 
harp,  re/|ns  authorities,  and  that  he  should  desire  to  know  how  the  harp 

Mild  the  ,    ,  ^     * 

chronicle  of  ^as  Called  in  the  original  Welsh  of  Caradoc.  He  applied, 
as  he  tells  us,  to  several  Welsh  scholars  for  information  on  the 
point,  but  without  success.  This  can  be  easily  accounted  for, 
there  is  no  original.  The  "  History  of  Wales,  written  originally 
in  British  by  Caradoc  of  Lhancarvon,  Englished  by  Dr.  Powel, 
and  augmented  by  W.Wynne,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxon." 
from  the  first  edition  of  which,  published  in  1697,**  O'Gurry 
quotes,  is  simply  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  previous  work  called 
**  The  Historic  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales :  a  part  of  the 
most  famous  yland  of  Brytaine,  written  in  the  British  language 
about  two  hundred  yeares  past.  Translated  into  English  by  H. 
Lhoyd,  gentleman,  corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  out  of 
records  and  best  approved  authors,  by  David  Powel,  Doctor 
of  Divinitie,  cum  privilegio",  published  in  1584.'*"  The  basis 
of  this  work  is  a  chronicle  of  Caradoe  reaching  to  the  year 
1156,  which  was  extended  to  1270  apparentiy  in  the  abbeys 
of  Conway  and  Stratfleur,  by  borrowing  largely  from  the  ex- 
tended annals  made  at  those  places.  This  combined  chronicle 
was  further  enlarged,  chiefly  out  of  Matthew  of  Paris  and 
Nicholas  Trivet.  Lhoyd  died  before  he  was  able  to  put  his 
work  to  press.  The  manuscript  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Wales,  who  got  Dr. 
Fowel  to  edit  it. 

This  work  has  been  considered  to  be  an  original  work  of  Ca- 
radoc by  Wynne,  its  second  editor,  and  by  many  eminent  scho- 
lars such  as  Richard  Lhwyd,  Lappenberg,  Pauli,  and  Schmid. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  O'Curry  should  have  fallen 
into  a  similar  mistake.  Powel's  work  is  a  compilation  contain- 
ing much  valuable  information,  compiled  from  genuine  Welsh 
documents,  and  chiefly  from  a  chronicle  of  Caradoe.*^^     The 


'•'•  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1702,  a  third  in  1774,  and  a  fourth  or 
vised  and  corrected  edition,  with  topographical  notes,  was  published  in  1889. 

*'<^  A  new  edition  of  the  unaltered  work  of  Fowel  appeared,  I  beUeve  in 
London,  in  the  year  1811. 

'"  The  Brut  y  Tywysogum^  or  Chronicle  of  the  Princes,  maj  be  oonaidered 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Brut  y  Breninodd,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kinn. 
which  is  a  Welsh  translation  of   Gruffudd  ab  Aurthur^  or  Godfrey  of  Mon- 


w 
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various  sources  from  which  the  book  was  compiled  are  indicated  The  wei«h 

*  name  of  the 

in  the  margin.     The  part  of  the  work  referred  to  by  O'Curry  ^^^^^^** 
seems  to  be  a  note  of  Dr.  Powel's  own,  describing  the  provisions  ^"ilJJJJJf"' 
of  the  laws  on  the  musical  canon  enacted  at  a  great  bardic 
meeting  held  at  Caerwya  by  direction  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan.'^* 

But,  although  there  is  no  Welsh  original  of  Lhoyd  and 
Powel  8  book,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  all  the  Welsh  documents  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  from  which  the  book  was  compiled,  the 
word  which  has  been  translated  harp  was  Telyn,  This  is  the 
word  always  used  in  the  Welsh  Laws  for  the  instrument  inva- 
riably translated  harp.  The  manuscript  which  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  text  of  the  Venedotian  or  North  Wales  Code,  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  codex  now  extant,  written  in  the  Welsh  Ian- 
mouth,  who  ends  with  the  death  of  CadwcdladjfTj  who  is  considered  to  have 
died  in  the  year  689,  and  who  is  looked  upon  by  Welsh  authorities  as  the 
last  Kins:  of  Britain.  Godfrey,  or  Galfrid,  says  at  the  end  of  his  chronicle, 
that  he  leaves  the  continuation  of  it  to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan.  The  BnU  y 
Tywysogion  has,  on  this  account,  been  looked  upon  as  the  chronicle  of  Cara^ 
doc.  In  the  form  in  which  we  possess  the  chronicle  it  has,  however,  undergone 
many  reworkings,  and  has  been  continued  down  to  1280.  There  is  another 
Brut  y  Tywysoyxon  extending  from  the  year  660  to  1196,  which  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  was  a  Brut  y  Tywysogion  extending  to 
1270,  which  formed  the  basis  of  H.  Lhoyd's  work.  The  first  Brut  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Mtfvyrian  Archaiology,  ii.  pp.  391  to  467,  and  a  notice  of  it  in  the 
preface  to  voL  IL,  pp.  v.-x.  It  is  also  published  with  a  translation,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  year  1066,  or  the  end  of  page  397  of  the  Myvyrvan 
Archaiology  copy,  in  the  MonumerUa  Historica  Britanmca,  vol.  i.,  p.  841'- 
855,  and  is  noticed  in  the  preface  at  pp.  94  and  95.  See  also  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  various  sources  of  Welsh  history  in  Ferdinand  Walters*  Dot 
Alte  Wales,    Bonn,  1859. 

V  An  account  of  the  contents  of  these  laws  was  first  given  by  Dr.  John 
David  Rhys,  or  Rhaesus,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Cambro-brytannicne  Cymras- 
caeve  Unguae  Instkutiones  et  Hvdimenia  accurath  et  (quantum  fieri  potuit)  sue- 
cincteet  compendiosk  conscripta :  London,  1592,  fol.  A  translation  of  Rhys' ac- 
count was  published  by  Rees  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Cymrodvrion^  vol.  L, 
p.  283-293 ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have  added  some  things  from  other 
sources.  Edward  Jones  has  given  an  extract  of  the  laws  made  out  of  Rhys, 
and  two  manuscripts  in  his  Musical  and  Poetical  Relicks  of  the  Welsh  Bards, 
second  edition,  1 794,  p.  86.  IVo  years  after,  a  translation  of  the  musical 
canons  was  given  in  the  Cambrian  Register  (1796,  vol.  i.,  p.  293-395).  There 
is  a  life  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiol.,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  these  laws  (ii.  610,  note  10).  The  Jolo  MSS.  contain  various  proofs 
of  the  bardic  meeting. 
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guage,  and  was  certainly  written  before  the  year  1200,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  editor  of  the  Welsh  Laws ;  one  of 
the  manuscripts  used  for  collation,  and  in  which  the  clauses 
about  the  harp  are  very  fully  given,  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century/ 


911 


o'Curry's  But,  although  Teli/n,  as  the  name  of  the  harp,  was  in  use 
Tei9n.  early  at  least  as  the  twelfth  century,  O'Curry's  suggestion  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  buzzing  sound  of  the  ancient 
Welsh  harp,  is  deserving  of  much  attention.  It  appears  from 
a  passage  in  the  Welsh  Laws,  that  a  harp  strung  with  horse- 
hair was  used  in  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century  by  inferior 
harpers,  and  that  the  chief  harper  was  entitled  to  a  fine  of 
twenty- four  pence  from  each  minstrel  who  exchanged  this  hair- 
strung  harp  for,  I  presume,  a  better  one  on  becoming  a  fully 
qualified  harper.'*  A  hair- strung  harp  would  produce  a  very 
buzzing  sound,  not  at  all  imlike  that  of  humble  bees.  Before 
the  introduction  of  catgut  and  metal  strings,  horse-hair 
strings  were  probably  used  in  all  the  imperfect  instruments  of 
early  nations.  In  Finland  the  Jouhi  KanteUj  an  instrument  in 
shape  somcwliat  like  a  guitar,  is  mounted  with  three  horse- 
hair strings.*'*      In  the  curious  Finnish  legend  of  the  invention 


'-'  aMS.  Titus,  D.  II.  Harleian,  British  Museum.  The  Breton  name  of  the 
harp  is  Telen.  Tliis  may  be  either  a  proof  that  the  Welsh  name  is  very  old, 
or  that  the  word  Te/tfti  came  into  Wales  originally  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  from  Britanny. 

»i4 «« Every  chief  harper  is  to  have  twenty-four  pence  from  the  minstrelB  who 
have  left  off  [a/,  who  will  to  leave]  the  hair-string  harp,  and  who  will  become 
recognised  minstrels  and  suitors ;  and  he  is  to  have  the  share  of  two  men 
from  every  g^tuity  they  receive,  either  as  a  boon  or  as  a  nuptial  gift»  whether 
he  be  present  or  not,  if  demanded  by  him :  a  nuptial  gift  is  twenty-four 
pence  at  the  first  marriage  of  a  female,  and  that  to  the  bards,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  service  of  the  minstrels  as  a  man  in  authority  over  them**. 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales.  Anomalous  Laws,  c.  u,  s.  29,  p.  396 
(fol.  ed.). 

"^  The  Fins  have  another  KanteU,  larger  than  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
and  of  the  same  form.  It  resembles  the  Balalaikaoi  the  Russians.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Kantele  of  Finnish  mythology.  They  have  also  an  instrument  caUed 
a  HarppUf  a  name  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Swedes  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Dul- 
cimer, having  only  five  strings.  Herr  Engel  {Mwiic  of  the  most  anci^ni  iVa- 
iions,)  appears  to  confound  the  Kantele  and  Harppu  together,  but  tliey  are 
distinct  instruments. 
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of  the  Kantelcy  the  strings  are  made  of  the  hair  of  the  wild 
horse  of  Biaiiy  a  Finnish  god."*  ' 

The  term  Cithara.  by  which  the  Irish  Crut  and  Welsh  Telyn  wsh  and 
have  been  translated,  does  not  help  us  to  determine  whether  ^^  jn  t£e 
they  were  true  harps,  or  even  similar  to  each  other.     The  word  "•*«* 
originally  meant  a  different  instrument,  and  ultimately  was 
loosely  applied  to  stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds.     The  chief 
source  of  difficulty  in  investigating  the  history  of  musical  in- 
struments, is  the  arbitrary  and  loose  way  in  which  the  same 
name  is  frequently  applied  to  the  most  widely  different  instru- 
ments.    I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  examples  of  this  fruitful 
source  of  confusion  in  musical  nomenclature.     Some  of  the  *>»«•  toitra- 
instruments  called  by  the  name  of  Cithara  are  certainly  very  «"«i,  very 
unlike  harps.      M.  de  Coussemaker  has  given   the  figure  of***^- 
what  is  called  a  Cithara,  from  a  manuscript  of  Boulogne,*" 
and  Gerbert*'*  gives  one  of  a  triangular  form,  from  a  manu- 
script of  St,  Blaise.     These,  although  having  the  strings  free 
at  both  sides  like  the  harp,  are  very  unlike  that  instrument ;  the 
St.  Blaise  one  is  rather  a  kind  of  trianorular  Psalterium.  In  the  The  British 
sixth  century  the  Britons  had  an  instrument,  known  to  the  Ro- the  fifth  o«i- 
mans  by  the  name  of  Chrotta,  which  was  not  the  instrument  then 
called  a  harp,  as  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  a  poem  of  the  celebrated 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  at  that  period,  in  which 
he  mentions  several  instruments  as  if  they  were  especially  cha- 
racteristic of  certain  peoples.     Among  these  he  specifies  the 
harp  as  a  barbarian,  that  is,  a  German  instrument,  and  the 

••*  Kaltvala,  Neljakymmenes  Rtrno,  239-240,  Toinen  painos,  p.  281.  The 
bizarre  Arabic  Kemangeh  a  guz,  a  kind  of  fiddle  not  unlike  in  appearance  a 
Negro  Banjo,  has  two  horse-hair  strings.  In  Congo  the  strings  of  a  kind  of 
lute  arc  made  of  elephants*  hair  or  of  palm  fibres.  The  round  lute-like  in- 
strument, composed  of  a  wooden  body  and  horse-hair  strings,  of  which  the 
old  traveller  Lemaire  speaks  {Les  Voyage*  de  Le  Maire  aux  lies  Canaries, 
Cap  Vert,  iaenegal,  et  Gambie,  Paris,  1695),  was  probably  an  imitation  of  the 
Arabic  Ktmanyth.  Captain  Laing  speaks  of  a  kind  of  violin  among  the 
negroes  of  Semira,  near  Kuranko.  The  body  of  the  instrument  was  a  Gourd, 
with  two  quadrangular  sound-holes  and  a  single  horse-hair  string  ( Travels 
through  the  Timante^  etc.,  1825).  This  instrument  is  like  the  Arabic  Marraba, 
except  that  the  body  of  the  latter  is  a  flat  drum. 

•"'   Op,  cit.y  t.  iii.,  p.  88. 

*'•  De  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra,  t.  ii.,  PI.  xxv.,  No.  10.  M.  de  CouMemaker 
also  gives  the  figures,  loc,  cU, 
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thairiib  Chroita  as  a  Bntiah  one.'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
w.toh<vi«ii  [hat  the  word  Ckroila  is  the  Irish  Crul  or  Crof,andthe  Wel^ 
th< EngUih  Crud'"  The  instrument  known  in  EnjrUnd  in  the  Bfteenth 
and  ^teenth centuries,  under  the  name  of  Croude  oi  Crowd,**' 
was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from  the  Webli,  and,  at  least  in  name, 
represented  tlie  ancient  British  instrument.  The  Crowd  was 
a  bowed  instrument,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  violin-like  in- 
strument ligured  among  the  outside  orna- 
ments of  Melrose  Abbey,  the  election  of 
which  was  commenced  in  the  year  132t»."* 
A  bowed  instrument,  called  a  Crteth,  was 
still  in  use  in  Wales  in  the  eighteenth  ceatury. 
Mr.  Daines  Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1770,  gave  a 
description  of  it,  iUuatnitcd  by  an  engraving. 
Fig.  63  represents  this  instrument*'"  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Barrington's  account,  the 
Crtolh  had  six-strings,  two  of  which  projec- 
ted beyond  the  finger-board,  one  of  tliese 
being  touched  by  the  thumb ;  the  bridge  was 
perfectly  flat,  so  that  all  the  strings  were 
necessarily  struck  at  the  same  time,  and 
afforded  a  perpetual  succession  of  chords. 
tV  63.  The  bow  resembled  tliat  of  a  tenor  fiddle. 

"*  "  Sed  pro  me  ivliqi^  laudei  tibi  reddere  certent 
Et  qua  qoitque  Tilet,  te  pr«ce,  Toue  lonet ; 
SoniBDiuc|ae  Ijni,  plaudat  tIbi  bsrboru*  h•rp'^ 
Qroeciii  achUliaco,  chrotM  Britanna  canat". 

Ad  Luptm  daetm,  miaceUaoea  lib.  Tii.  e.  tIU. 
"«  The  foUoviDg  forms  occur  in  the  Amra  Cuiuim  in  Lebar  na  k-Uidhri 
(pp.  8  Olid  9) :  uom.  ung.  cral,  crol,  emit, 
geu,      „     crett, 
dat.      „     cliTttilh, 
ace.       „       ehrvU, 


abl. 


cAruir. 


The  DODi.  pi.  furnia  craii,  ci 
MS.,  p.  fi6,  ci/1.  2,  li[ie21. 
"I  Wiclif  (£»*«,  c.  15)  ipelU  il 

act  i.,  1.  1)  hai  Cromdt;  MjumageT  (^T/ie   Old  Liia 
{UudibroM,  Part  ii.,  cant.  2)  maki'  it  Crowd. 

'"  Li/a  ofAiUAotig  Wood,  bf  Hiinttlf,  in  IFeame's  Con  Vindkiae,  501. 

"'  ThU  letter  «iU  b«  found  in  the  An/McJiyia,  vul.  iii  p.  30.     The  tkgaij 


^  occor  ill  the  Tdin  Bd  Chuailgne  U 


t  Croude;  Ben  Jonaon  ((TjrnMia'i  RevrU, 
:  v„  a.  I)  aad  Butler 
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The  ioatrament  was  tlieii  almo«t  extauct,  there  being  but 
one  person  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  John  Morgan  of  New- 
burgh  in  Anglesea,  who  could  play  upon  it  The  Crwih  de- 
scribed by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  hia  Hulori/  of  Miuie"*  difTera 
in  many  respects  from  the  one  just  menUoned,  as  will  be  sees 
from  fig.  64,  which  u  copied  from  the  work  just  referred  to. 

According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  account,  this  instrument  s 
was  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  ■ 
thickness ;  it  had  the  same  number  of  strings  as  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Daincs  Barrington  ;  the  bridge  is  also  placed  in  an 
oblique  direction ;  but  one  of  its  feet  goes  through  one  of  the 
sound  holes,  d  d,  which  are  circular,  and 
rests  on  the  inside  of  the  back  of  the 
body  of  the  instrument ;  the  other  foot, 
which  is  proportionably  shorter,  resting 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  sound  hole. 
Four  of  the  strings  pass  down  the  finger- 
board, and  under  the  end-board ;  but  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  others,  do  not  pass  over 
the  finger-board,  but  are  carried  outside 
it  about  an  inch,  so  that  they  could 
be  freely  struck  through  the  apertures 
for  the  hand.  A,  A,  by  the  thumb  or 
finger  armed  with  a  quill.  All  the  strings  pass  under  the  end- 
board,  as  shown  at  B,  B,  and  are  wound  up  by  wooden  T  pegs, 
c,  c,  or  by  iron  pins,  turned  by  a  wrest  Uke  those  of  a  harp. 
In  the  Welsh  laws  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  one  re- 
ference to  the  Criid,  and  that  in  what  are  called  the  Anomalous 
Laws.  The  passage,  which  is  as  follows,  occurs,  however,  in  a 
MS.  of  the  twelfth  century:  "  Every  chief  of  song  whom  the 
Lord  shall  invest  with  oflSce,  is  to  be  provided  by  the  king 
with  an  instrument,  to  wit,  a  harp  (ZV/yn)  to  one,  a  Crud  to 


■n»OrmJ 

r  HUH  In 
Walih 


in  the  text  a  tftkeo  from  the  copy  ia  tlie  Encyelopadia  Utlropoliiana,  toL 
x«ix. (PiUea  iii).  mlicelUnie*,  pi.  xxi., flg.  7.    M.  de CoDuemaker  hu  copied 
Daiaei  BarringUui'i  flgure  of  the  CnoiA  {Amal.  ArehtoL  t.  lii.,  p.  1601,  but 
un«ecount»blj  maika  it  "xi"  liedo.— Mft  Angl«»", 
«"  Vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
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anollier,  and  pipoa  (Pybeu)  to  a  third,  to  each  eccording  to  ha 
usage ;  and  when  they  die  they  are  to  leave  them  to  the  king".*" 
It  is  ain^lar  that  Giraldus  raakca  no  mention  of  the  Crud 
being  used  in  hia  own  country,  though  he  mentions  that  a  voiy 
amilar  instrument  was  in  use  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Tim- 
pan,  for  the  evidence  given  in  the  Lectures  fully  proves  that  one 
kind  of  Timpan  was  a  bowed  instrument.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  he  has  not  mentioned  the  bagpipe  in  Ireland,  althougb  we 
know  from  the  poera  on  the  Fair  of  Carman,  that  it  was  in  use 
in  the  eighth  century,  in  what  may  be  called  the  British  or 
Welsh  part  of  Ireland,  or  at  all  events  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  manuscript  in  which  the  poem  is 
found  was  written.  The  bagpipe  at  that  period  was,  how- 
ever, a  vulgar  instmment,  while  the  Crud,  like  the  Timpan, 
belonged  to  the  higher  classes.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  he  may  have  omitted  to  notice  an  instrument  to  be  heard 
only  among  the  lower  classes;  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  his 
omission  of  an  instrument  bo  ancient  as  the  Crud,  and  which 
in  the  following  centuries  became  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  diffused  musical  instruments  of  England. 

M.  de  Cousscmaker,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  medieval 
history  of  music,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  bowed  instru- 
ment described  by  Daines  Bar- 
ringlon  was  the  same  as  the  me- 
dieval Chrotta,  applies  the  name  to 
a  threc-Btringed  instrument  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, an  Antiplionarium"*  which 
contains  several  other  very  rude 
drawings  of  musical  instruments. 
The  supposed  Chrotta  is  to  be 
repre- 


found  at  f  104  o,   and  i 
and  Imtiluta  of  Walt:  Auomalou*  Ijiwi,  t 


"' 3iS,  fonflt  £a(.l,ll8,BibUotheque  Naiionalo,Paris.  Besides  the  CnrM 
deicribed  in  the  text,  the  Welsh,  ai  I  buve  above  tlHtt'd,  liaU  a  kind  ol'  KebM 
ur  viul  with  lliree  iliingf,  called  i  Cricih  irithani,  whlcli  may  have  been  the 
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scnted  in  fig.  65,  the  seat  of  the  player  being  omitted,  as  un- 
necessary for  my  purpose.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  MS.,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  for  calling  the  instrument  represented  a 
Chrotta.  M.  de  Coussemaker  may  be  right  in  his  surmise ;  but 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  given  above  shows  that  the  medieval 
instrument  called  by  M.  de  Coussemaker  a  Crwth  differed 
essentially  from  the  modem  instrument  of  that  name. 

Jacob  Grimm  describes  the  Chrotta  as  a  stringed  instrument  The  chroita 
of  the  ancient  Franks,'*'  considerinsr,  no  doubt;  that  C/iroWara«ntoftue 
had  become  Old  Hiofh  German  Rota  or  Rotta  by  the  loss  of  ^'•?}pK  ^ 
the  guttural.     Indeed,  a  codex  of  Vcnantius  Fortunatus  in  the 
Vatican  Library  has  Rotta  for    Chrotta^  in  the  lines  above 
quoted.     M.  de   Coussemaker  is  also  of  opinion  that  CXro^to  m.  de  com- 

seniiikcr 

is  a  German  word;  he  says:  "Although  principally  in   use*>«omak«ait 

among   the  Britons,  the  Crout  was  of  Barbarian  origin,  and 

it  took  the  name  of  Rote  amonsf  the  poets  and   romancists  off"''*^***^ 

o  A  became  the 

the  middle  ages.  Several  authors  have  thought  that  the  name  ^^  J 
Rote  was  given  to  the  Vielle;  it  is  an  error.  Rota  or  Rotta 
does  not  come  from  rotare,  but  from  Chrotta^  a  German  word, 
of  which  the  sign  of  aspiration,  cA,  was  suppressed,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  many  names  which  have  had  the  same 
orifrin".**®     Diefenbach,  on  the  other  hand,  looks   upon  the  ^'«f«'n»>«cb 

,  ,    .  ,  •*"  believes  the 

Celtic  origin  of  Rota  as  certain,'"  and  consequently  that  all  ^"/J  ^  ^ 
the  German  forms  are  borrowed ;  but  he  seems  to  think  the 
French  borrowed  their  Proven9al  Rota^  Old  French  Rote,  not 
directly  from  the  Celtic,  but  from  the  High  German,  and  not 
from  the  Franks.     If  Rotta  be  derived  from  Chrotta^  how  does  »>.ah  i2u//« 

^    '  aud  Crowd 

it  happen  that  we  have  the  aspirated  and  unaspirated  forms  ^c<^*° 
in  Old  English  and  in  Low  Scotch  ?  We  find  Rotta  in  Sir 
Tristam  and  other  poems,  while  in  contemporary  pieces  we 
have  Crowd,  borrowed  directly  from  the  Celtic.  The  word 
Rote  was  carried  from  France  to  England  along  with  the  in- 
strument to  which  it  was  applied ;  and  that  that  instrument 

three-Btringed  instrument  allnded  to  in  the  text.  M.  de  Coussemaker  says 
that  the  Crwth  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Islands ;  but  in  this 
he  is  misinformed,  as  the  instrument  is  extinct  for  nearly  a  century. 

•*'  Deutsche  Grammatik,  iii.  468. 

^^  Annal.  Arch^ologiques^  t.  iii.  p.  151«152.        •"  Origines  Europaeae,  304. 
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BjlMem  applied  to  instruments  played  with  the  fingers,  than  there  is  of  its 
►'"■i  ■"  having  been  applied  to  bowed  ones.  Giraud  de  Colen^on,  a  Pro- 
ibijADgeni  ycn^al  poct  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  nrrenl* 
addiGBscd  to  a  Jongleur  to  invite  him  to  make  himself  skilful  in 
playing  instruments  of  music,  and  in  everything  that  concerned 
his  art,  speaks  of  furnishing  a  Sole  with  seventeen  strings.'" 
Here,  as  M.  de  Couasemaker  observes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  poct  had  in  view  an  inBtrmnent  played  upon  with  the 
diihnon  fingers,  and  not  with  a  bow.  Some  writers,  among  othere 
tHoeu^  Armstrong,  who  admit  that  the  term  RoU  waa  applied  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  uistruments,  suppose  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  one  pluycd  with  the  fingers  and  the  common 
harp  was  simply  that  the  Rote  was  smaller,  and  tliat  the  strings 
were  of  metal,  while  those  of  the  harp  were  of  gut.  M.  de 
Coussemaker  thinks  there  was  another 
and  more  important  difTerence,  namely, 
that  the  strings,  instead  of  bebg  open 
at  both  sides,  as  in  the  harp,  were 
closed  on  one  side  by  a  sonorous  box, 
pierced  with  sounding  holes.  Some- 
times this  sonorous  box  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  space  at  the  back  of  the 
etiings,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  68,  and  some- 
times only  a  part.*" 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  work  ^-  ^■ 

'"  "  Sooetz  Dota  e  faiti  U  rota 
A  XTii  cotiIm  gunir". 

MS.  Bibl.  Nat..  Parit,  Fondt  LavallUrt,  No.  14  (uieieiit  namlMr  2701), 
fol.  IBSa  (aew  pftgiug  in  black  ink),  col.  2  top,  Una  21.  Thia  tbt;  iatemtlng 
pneni,  commeBcing  "  Fadet  Joglar",  coniiata  of  15G  liDes.  BaLynonard  hai 
quoted  aoma  lice*  from  the  com  men  cement  ot  it,  bat  baa,  curioualj  enoogb, 
omitted  the  mcoikI  line.  M.  de  Cooutmaker  baa  qaoiedf  Annal.  ArchMog., 
X.  Tir.,  p.  S48)  the  portiun  relating  to  the  mueical  imtrumeata,  but  hi*  copj  ia 
to  incomplete  tl  kt  it  mu«t  have  been  taken  from  a  different  MS.  For  Instancr, 
he  doei  Dot  give  the  words  "l^onetz  nota",  in  Ihc  fint  of  tlie  line*  Btx>T<f 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  bis  linct  are  only  half  Imea,  the  remainder  beiog 
ttisngely  omitted. 

"*  From  *  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturj,  numbered  0025  id  the  Bo;*1 
I.ibrarj  of  Bnuaelt,  and  flrat  publiahctl  b;  M.  de  CuUHemaker,  Revut  Aach^o- 
logiqvt,  t.  tii.  219. 
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attributed  to  Notker  Labeo,  that  the  instrument  called  a  /2oWa  The  Gerrnan 

,  ,  ,        R'tla  in  th« 

by  the  monks  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  »th  and  lotu 
was  a  seven-stringed  Psalterium,  played  with  the  fingers,  which  J*j!jjjj^{*>«*»» 
had  the  sounding  box  at  the  top,  wliile  the  cithara  had  it  at**"***™* 
the  bottom.'*     In  another  place,  however,  the  Psalterium,  we 
are  told,  had  originally  ten  strings  and  the  form  of  a  delta. 
But  when  musicians  and  players  had  used  it  for  their  pur- 
poses, they  gave   it   a  more   convenient  form,   added  more 
strings,  and  gave  it  the  barbaric  name  of  Rotta^  and  changed 
its  shape  from  that  of  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Trinity.*" 
This  passage  is  important,  because  it  shows,  first,  that  there 
was  an  instrument  of  the  harp  kind  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,   played   with   the  fingers,   having    a    considerable 


936  It  f  5|je  j(q  ^{q^  dndero  Z/frun,  (Inde  kadLeroRdtyn  idsiben  Bieten,  nnde  slbene 
gelicho  geyy^rbet.  Dt  ocio  Tonis,  in  Gerbert,  Scriptore*  de  tnusica,  t.  i.  p.  96**. 
Paalurium  Rotta  est  genus  organl,  ist  ein  Slat  orgin  sangis,  bo  also  Seitspil  ist, 
das  ruoret  man  mit  Handen.  Psalterium  Rotta  habet  oben  an  buh,  Cytban 
habet  niden  an  buh".  Codex  Sancti  Galli  261,  p.  131,  quoted,  by  P.  Anselm  Schn- 
biger  in  his  Sanger  Schule  St.  Galleru  von  achten  bis  zivdlften  Jahrhundert,  p.  60. 
Father  Schubiger  says  tliat  in  the  St.  Gall  MSS.  the  word  Rota  is  applied  to 
the  triangle,  the  guitar,  and  bells,  and  giyes  in  a  foot  note,  as  his  authority, 
the  passage :  '  Rottuu  factitium  est  sicut  tinttnabulum  et  clocca".  He  does 
not  giye  any  reference  as  to  where  he  found  the  passage.  Can  it  be  that  the 
following  passage,  from  the  MS.  of  Notker's  translation  of  the  Bible,  was  in 
his  mind  :  **  Daz  saltirsanch  heizet  nu  in  dutiscum  Rotta  a  sono  yocis,  quod 
granimatici  factitium  yocant,  ut  tintinabulum  ut  clocca**?  There  must  surely 
be  some  mistake  in  Father  Schubiger's  quotation,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
looseness  of  medieyal  musical  nomenclature,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
term  Rotta  could,  at  the  same  timet  be  applied  to  instruments  so  widely  diffe- 
rent. The  account  of  (he  Nabla  in  the  Irish  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  which  a  passage  is  quoted  in  Lecture  xxxi.  (yoL  ii.,  p.  238),  agrees  with 
the  German  accounts  of  the  Psalterium.  In  this  passage  we  are  told  that  the 
Nabla  was  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Psalterium,  and  that  the  Nabla  is  a  ten- 
stringed  Crut ;  that  is,  which  is  furnished  with  ten  strings,  which  are  played 
with  ten  fingers,  in  which  the  ten  commandments  are  concentrated.  It  is 
down  upon  it  the  belly  is  placed,  and  it  is  downward  it  is  played**. 

'-'^  ^  Sciendum  est  quod  antiquum  Psalterium  instrumentum  decacordom 
utique  erat,  in  hac  yidelicet  deltae  literae  figure  multipliciter  mystica.  Sed 
postqu^m  illud  symphoniaci  quidam  et  ludicratores,  ut  quidam  ait,  ad 
suum  opus  traxerant,  formam  utique  et  figuram  commoditati  suae  habilem 
fecerant  et  plures  cordas  annectentes  et  nomine  barbarico  Rottam  appellantes, 
mysticam  illam  Trinitatis  formam  transmutando^*.  Notkerut,  In  symbolum 
Athanasii. 
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number  of  strings ;  secondly,  that  the  parent  instrument  was 
triangular ;  thirdly,  that  the  name  Roita  was  believed  to  be 
Grermanic,  barbaiic  being  always  synonymous  with  Qerman 
with  the  writers  of  that  period ;  and  lastly,  that  nothing  is  said 
of  its  connection  with  Crut  or  Crud^  which,  considering  the 
traditions  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  and  the  intercourse  still 
kept  up  with  Ireland,  even  in  the  time  of  Notker  Labco,  is 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Psalterium,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  is  an  instrument  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  about  the  Irish  harp  in  the  Lectures,  and  espe- 
cially  in  connection  with  the  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  Fergu- 
son's Essay.  Like  most  other  medieval  musical  instruments^ 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  what  the  Psal- 
terium was  at  any  given  time.  Previous  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  there  appear  to  have  been  two  forms  of  in- 
struments to  which  this  name  was  given,  one  square  or  rect- 
angular,"' and  having  the  belly  or  sounding  box  above,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  passage  above  quoted  from  a  St.  Gall 
codex ;  and  the  second  triangular.  The  former  was  mounted 
with  ten  vertical  strings,  and  was  hence  called  the  Psalterium 
decachordon,  or  the  Decachordon  simply.  According  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  and  to  St  Isidore,  tlie 
belly  or  sounding  box  was  made  of  wood ;  according  to  St. 
Basil  and  Eusebius,  of  brass.  It  was  played  upon  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  strings  were  free  on  both  sides;  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  hands  were  used,  as  with 
the  harp.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  right  only  was  used 
for  playing,  the  instrument  being  held  in  the  left  hand.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  when  it  was  used  to  play  simple  chords 


''^  '*  Psalterium  quoque  Hebraic^  NablioD,  Graec^  autem  PsalteTiiim. 
Lntin*;  aut«m  Leudatorium  didtur,  De  quo  in  qoiDquagetiiuo  quarto  [rtetty 
6t>]  psalmo  dicitur:  Exiurgefpaalterium,  cum  cithara,  Est  autem  cum  chordia 
decern,  ucut  scriptum  est :  In  Psalterio  decern  chordarum  psallam  <i5t  (Psalm 
cxliii,  9  [recte,  10]):  forma  quadrata.  Psalterium  itaque  cum  decern  choidia, 
id  est,  cum  decem  yerbis  legis  contritis  contra  onmem  haeresim,  quadrata  per 
quatuor  Eyangelia  potest  inteUigi*".  Epistola  ad  Dardanum,  loc  cit,  Thia 
account  of  the  Psalterium  agrees  wery  doselj  with  that  given  in  Lecture  zzxi. 
(▼ol.  ii.,  p.  288),  from  an  Irish  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  {HarUiam^ 
6280,  p.  11). 
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as  ut  aecompuiiinent  to  the  yoice. 
Rgure  69  represents  a  quadrila- 
teral PHalteriutn  which  king  David 
is  reprcBcnted  playing  upon,  in  a 
beautiful  miniature  in  a  MS.  said 
to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  library  of  Boulogne.'" 

The    quadrilateral    Paalterium 
was  somctimea  made  vith  inwardly 
curved    aides    which    terminated 
above,  at  the  narrow  end,  in  vo- 
lutes turning  inward?,  and  giving 
the  instrument  a  lyie-like  appearance.    I'hia  seems  to  have »« 'p»»- 
been  the  **  Ftalurium  in  modum  Clypei".     One  of  this  kind,n<>dDBi 
having  apparently  twenty  strings,  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  70,  after  M.  de  Cousse- 
maker,  from  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, in    the   library   of   Boulogne.*" 
This  instrument  has  some  resemblance 
to  one  form  of  the  ancient  bronze  shields 
of  the  Britons  and  Gauls.  In  the  latter, 
however,  both  ends  were  curved,  though 
not  B9  much  as  in  the  psaltery.    In  ano- 
ther MS.  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind 
is  called  "  Nabulum  filii  Jessi",  a  circum- 
stance to  which  I  shall  advert  hereafter.  ^'8-  '''*- 

From  andent  times  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  square,  ^hi.i 
rectangular,  or  ddtoidal  instruments  of  the  harp  kind  appear  "^"^o^ 
to  have  been  very  common,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  punlinga,  JJJJ'JJ, 
sculptures,  and  painted  vases  of  Pompeii,**'  and  medieval  illu-  <w>tv7i 


"*  See  Anna/.  Archiulogiquti,  t.  lii.  p.  TS. 

••>  Amal  Arth€otog.  X.  iU.  p.  S6.  A  codex  of  St  BbUe  of  the  twdfth 
century  contaJni  leTerBl  flgurea  of  fsBJlerinmi ;  on  expUiuttoD  ia  appended  to 
t  qutdrllBtertlon^— ''pulteiium  decachordum  in  modum  dypei  qtwdniti". 
It  ii  probftble  that  all  qnadriUteral  PBalterimni  were  conudered  to  be  in 
"modum  ciTpei'.  See  Oerbeit,  op.  cil.  II.  pL  29  and  80. 

'*'  In  theMuBeoBorbonicofoDT-iided  Inftrumeuti  are  rerf  oommou ;  tliBI 
in  Tol.  i.,  TaT.  xxx,  xzii,,  *o).  m,  Tav.  Izi.,  toL  x.,  Tar.  Ti.,  tE    la  toI  t^ 
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thewwero   minations.     This  four-sided   Psalterium  seems  to  have  been 
tieai  inBtTtt-  especially  the  instrument  of  ecclesiastics,  while  the  haxp,  pre- 
vious to  the  twefth  century,  was  reserved  for  lay  purpoaes. 
This  explains  why  King  David  is  always  represented  in  manu- 
scripts from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  playing  upon 
the  four-sided  Psalterium,  and  generally  upon  that  known  as 
"  in  modum  clypei",  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  form. 
Th«^*n>      After  the  twelfth  century  the  harp  replaces  the  Psalterium. 
S^hurch™   ^^^^  change  was,  perhaps,  brought  about  by  the  development 
Se^wti?**  ^^  *^®   religious   drama,  which  introduced   into  the   church 
centuiy.      scrvice  the  musical  instruments,  which  until  then  were   only 
used  for  lay  purposes.    Connected  with  this  change  it  may  be 
right  to  mention  that  in  the  manuscript  1118  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  already  referred  to,  there  is  a  figure  of  a  re- 
mackable  triangular  harp-like  Psalterium,     The  resemblance 
between  this  triangular  instrument  and  the  harp  led,  M.  de 
Coussemaker  thinks,  to  the  former  instrument  falling  into 
desuetude,  that  is,  to  the  substitution  of  the  harp  for  the  Psal- 
terium, though  the  name  of  the  latter  continued  to  be  given  to 
another  instrument,  having,  no  doubt,  some  relationship  to  the 
true  Psalterium,  but  much  more  to  the  Nablum. 
The  birp  on     Thc  Square  harp-like  instrument,  upon  the  Theca  of  the 
MS  ?Pttd    Stowe  manuscript,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ferguson  in  his  "  Disser- 
torium;       tation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Harp  and  the  Bagpipe",'"  repre- 
sents, there  can  be  little  doubt,  a  Psalterium.    The  existence 
of  four-sided  Lyres  among  the  Romans,  and  of  the  four-sided 
Psalterium  in  the  middle  ages,  deprives  the  four-sided  Lyre  of 
the  monument  of  Petace,  erected  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  of 

'iKY,  xix.  there  is  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  painting  found  at  Ponapeii,  repre- 
senting a  genius  with  wings,  holding  in  her  hand  a  square  Cithara,  or  rather 
Psalterium,  with  ten  strings.    The  semi-colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Citerado 
Assisso  in  the  Farnese  palace  has  a  rectangular  Cithara  of  ten  stringsL     Ten 
is  also  the  number  of  strings  in  the  rectangular  instrument  referred  to  in  yoL 
i.,  Tar.  xxxi.  The  figure  of  the  citaristra  in  TaT.  vi.,  toL  x.,  and  one  seated 
upon  a  dolphin  in  Tav.  yii.  of  the  same  volume,  are  represented  with  four- 
stringed  lyres,  while  there  are  only  three  strings  in  the  four-sided  lyre,  which 
a  Cupid  holds  in  the  mosaic  at  Pompeii,  nella  casa  cost  dttta  del  centatiro^ 
representing  love  conquering  force,  and  which  is  figured  in  the  Muaeo  Borbo- 
nico,  vol.  Yii.,  Tav.  Ixi. 
•*'  See  LectureSf  xxx.,  vol,  ii.,  p.  226. 
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the  significance  attached  to  it  by  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Professor 
O'Curry.®*'     That  the  Irish  were  acquainted  with  the  Psalif  The  woi 
rium  is  shown  by  the  passacre  in  the  manuscript  in  the  British  known  «>• 

,  .  PMlterimn. 

Museum,  several  times  referred  to.  We  might  have  expected 
this  from  the  intercourse  which  existed  between  Ireland  and 
England,  Gaul  and  Gennany,  where  the  instrument  was  used* 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
Glastonbury  was  much  frequented  by  Irish,  who  were  most 
likely  the  founders  not  only  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but  of 
most  of  the  other  religious  foundations  of  that  part  of  England. 
Cormac  in  his  Glossary  calls  it  **  Glastonbury  of  the  Gaedhil". 
An  Iiishman  known  as  Maidulph,  founded  a  monastery  at 
Malrnesbury,  of  which  the  celebrated  St  Aldhelm,  who  died 
in  the  year  709,  was  aftei-wards  abbot.  It  was  probably  during 
his  abbotship  that  he  wrote  his  panegyric  of  the  church  built 
for  nuns,  either  at  Glastonbury  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, by  Bugge,  daughter  of  Centwine,  king  of  Wessex.  In 
this  valuable  poem  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  anti- 
phonies,  psalms,  responses,  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were 
simg  with  accompaniments  on  ten-stringed  psalteriums  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.'"  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  and  the  musical  instruments 

•«  Ihid.,  p.  230. 

•**  This  poem  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Alcuin  and  to  Rhabanus  Man- 
rus.    The  following  are  the  lines  referring  to  music  and  the  Psalterium  : 
*'  Dulcibus  antiphonae  pulsent  accentibus  aures, 
Classibus  et  geminis  psalmorum  concrepet  oda, 
Hymnistae  crebro  vox  articulata  rcsultet, 
Et  celsum  quatiat  clamoso  carmine  culmen, 
Fratres  concord!  laudemus  voce  Tonantem 
Cantibus  et  crebris  conclamet  turba  sororum. 
Hymnos  ac  psalmos  et  responsoria  festis 
Congnia  promamus  subtcr  testudine  templi, 
Psalterii  melos  fantes  modulamine  crebro, 
Atque  decern  fidibus  nitamur  tendere  lyram**. 
De  Basilica  atdificaia  a  BuggCj  apud  Card.  Mai  classicorum  auctorum  e 
vaticanis  cod.^  t.  y.    In  the  middle  ages  there  was  chanting  in  conyents  on 
canonical  days  under  the  direction  of  the  Cantrix  or  Cantorissa ;  and  where 
there  were  choristers  attached  to  the  church  they  chanted  alternately  with  ■ 
the  sisters.    The  preceding  passage  shows  that  the  custom  existed  already  in 
the  seventh  century. 
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used  in  the  Church  service,  were  not  already  known  in  Ireland, 
which  is  unlikely,  they  would  have  found  their  way  in  at  this 
time  through  the  connection  with  Glastonbury. 
The  tri.  Gerbert  has  given  a  figure  of  the  second  kind  of  Psalteriunii 

j^tarium;  that  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,**^  which  differs  in  form  veiy 
little  from  another '  instrument  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  which  he  calls  a  Cilhara,  and  a  figure  of  which  he 
gives'^  firom  a  manuscript  of  St.  Blaise,  of  the  ninth  century. 
repTMented  This  instrument,  which  has  twelve  strinenSi  ^as  perhaps  the 
*  representative  of  the  '^^'J''?  Kinnor  of  the  Hebrews,  the  tzlvvpa 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cinyra  or  Citliara  of  the  Romans. 
The  Kinnor  was  the  instrument  regarded  by  the  translators  of 
the  Bible  as  the  harp,  which  David  played  before  Saul,'^  and 
which  the  sorrowing  Jews  hung  on  the  willows  of  Babylon.  It 
was  light  and  portable,  like  the  corresponding  Assyrian  instru- 
ment of  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  name  Kinnor  is  apparently 
the  jtamot  Phenician,  and  the  instrument  itself  was  one  of  the  principal 
tantinstro.  musical  instruments  of  the  Phenicians.     The  priests  of  the 

ment  of  the  *- 

FiMiiicUiii;  temple  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite  belonged  to  a  tribe  or  family 
called  the  Einyrades,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  whom  was  a 
wonderful  harper  named  Kinyras,  from  iccvipa;  he  was  a 
nurseling  and  priest  of  Aphrodite,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
p«riia]M  supposed  foimdcr  of  its  ancient  civilization.***     The  Kinnor 


th«  Tri-      must  have  resembled  the  Greek  Trigonon^  if,  indeed,  it  was 


not  the  prototype  of  that  instrument.  If  this  were  so,  the 
Trigonon  must  have  foimd  its  way  directly  into  Greece 
through  the  Phenician  Cyprians  of  Kition  and  Hamath.  Joee- 
phus  says  that  the  Kinyra  had  twelve  strings,  and  was  played 
ThAJTAmor  with  a  plectium.***  This  agrees  with  the  figures  of  the  small 
■jruo  lutrpt  Assyrian  harps  without  a  fore-pillar,  represented  in  bas-reliefs 
in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  near  the  present 

»**  De  cantu  et  mutica  sticra,  t.  iL,  pi.  24  •*•  Ibid^  pi.  25,  No.  10. 

M7  I.  Kings,  zvi  23.  The  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  affords 
several  examples  of  the  looseness  of  musical  nomenclature  even  in  ancient 
times,  the  word  nHj**a  Kinnor  being  translated  in  different  passages  by  KtOdpa 

(e.  g.  Pt.  xxxii.  2,  Sept.;  Job,  xxi.  12,  xxz.  31) ;  i^oXr^ptov  (e.  g.  Gem^  It. 
21)  ;  and  luvifpa  (e.  g.  I.  Chron,,  xy.  28 ;  II.  Chron,^  y.  12 ;  I.  Ktngt^  z.  6). 
»«  PreUer,  Griich.  Mythologu;,  I.  274.  W9  Antiq,  Jud^  Yii.  10. 
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village  of  Kujundschik.  These  harps,  which  are  very  different 
fix>m  the  Egyptian  ones,  are  triangular,  and  have  an  inclined 
quadrangular  sound-box,  a  slight,  horizontal  harmonic  curve, 
and  sixteen  or  more  strings.'*'  No  tuning  pins  can  be  seen, 
but  there  is  a  small  row  of  buttons,  or  pegs,  on  the  sound- 
box, probably  to  fasten  the  strings.  The  Epistle  to  Dardanus  ^^J^IJ^I^ 
calls  the  Kinnor  incorrectly  a  Ciihara^  and  says  that  it  resembles  J^^* 
in  form  the  letter  A,  and  has  twenty-four  strings.***  The  true 
Cithara  is  supposed  to  be  the  *^  Hhcuor,  an  instrument  which 
must  have  had  ten  strings,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  root 
word  of  its  name  ^  decimavit*^  The  Hhasor  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  ^5?.  Nebel,  and  the  Kinnor  in  Psalm  xcii.  v.  3 ; 
and  the  three  instruments  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  three  classes  of  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ments of  which  the  Ijrre,  the  cithara,  and  the  harp  may 
be  considered  as  the  types.  The  difference  between  the  Diirerenoe 
ancient  lyre  and  the  Cithara  has  been  a  fertile  source  lyre  and  the 
of  discussion  and  speculation.  The  typical  lyre  had  a 
tortoise-shaped  sound-box  and  wooden  arms,  consisting  of 
strong  wooden  bars.  The  sound-box  of  the  Cithara  was  made 
of  thin  plates  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivory,  and  was  generally 
quadrangular,  though  occasionally  it  was  also  semi-ovoid ;  the 
arms  were  hollow,  and  consequently  strengthened  the  reso- 
nance. M.  Fetis  thinks  the  ancient  Cithara  was  held  against 
the  breast,  and  hence  had  a  quadrangular  base,  while  the  lyre, 
with  its  tortoise-shaped  body,  should  be  held  in  the  arms  or 
between  the  knees.  The  ancient  Cithara  did  not  in  any  case 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  instrument  of  that  name 
in  the  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  as  is  evident  from  a  commentary  of 

*^  Herr  Engel,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  musical  instrumenti 
on  the  Assyrian  sculpture,  thinks  that  they  had  usually  25  or  26,  20  or  21, 
15  or  16  strings.     The  music  of  the  most  andent  nations, 

**i  Cithara  de  qua  in  quadragesimo  secundo  psalmo  scriptum  est :  *  Con- 
fitebor  tibi  in  cithara,  Deus,  Deus  mens,'  (PsaL  zliL  5.),  propriae  consuetu* 
dinis  est  apud  Hebraeos,  quae  cum  chordls  xziy,  quae  in  modum  Delta 
litterae,  sicut  peritissimi  tradunt,  utique  componitur. 

***  St.  Augustine  says  howerer :  "  Non  dixit  in  cithara  decern  chordamm, 
neque  in  hoc  psalmo,  neque,  si  non  faUor,  alicubi.  Legant,  et  oonsideitent 
melius  et  otiosius  filii  nostri  Lectores :  tamen  quantum  mihi  videor  meminisse^ 
roultis  locis  inyenimus  psalterium  deoem  chordarum,  cttharam  decern  chor- 
darum  nusquam  mihi  lectum  occurrit.**    Enar.  in  Psalmttm  xnii.  yer.  2. 


ds 
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»«•"'•    St.  Augustine  on  the  tliirty-secoiid  Psalm.  St  Auj 

fiHiuri^  the  difference  between  the  Cithara  and  the  Psall 
in  this — th&t  the  former  has  the  soimd-box  below 
above."" 

^•M.jr«-  Blanchini"*  speati  of  an  oblong  four-sided  instn 
ten  strings,  and  twanged  with  a  quill,  to  whi 
Aaor  or  Nebel-Ncutor,  is  said  to  have  been  give: 
bably,  he  had  just  as  little  ground  for  giving  this 
an  instrument  as  Herr  Engel  had  for  applying  t 
to  an  Assyrian  inatniment  consisting  of  a  hoiizoi 
board,  in  which  was  fixed  a  harmonic  pillar,  frc 
strings  were  stretched  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  hj 
the  right  angle,  formed  by  the  pillar  and  the  bo: 

i*«  *jj"j  The  Nabla,  which  our  Irish  authority  says  is 
name  of  the  ten-stringed  Crut,  which  the  Gn 
Psallerium,'"  is  an  instrument  about  which  ther 
certEunty.  Like  the  Kinnor  it  was  a  favourite 
the  Phcnicians:  indeed  Sopater  says  it  was  a  '. 
vention,  and  calls  it  the  Sidonian  Nabla.*" 

In  name  at  least  the  Hebrew  Nebel  is  the  samt 
Naj3Ao  (also  written  Nd/3X«c).  and  the  Latin  ^ 
Nablium,  01  Nablum.  In  the  Psalms  it  is  certai 
as  a  ten-stringed  instrument,*"  and  according  U 
XYXua  lanquAmtTOipaiiumpe 

j  superjacenti  i 


"CStharalign 


niUuda 


o  chordae  ii 
gnntuT  ted  lignum  illud  dixi  concBTum  c 
IncDmbnnt,  at  ex  illo  cnm  tanguntiir  tremcfactBe  et  ei 
condpieotet,  tnagii  canons  reddaotur :  hoc  ergo  lignum  ci 
parte  habet,  pMlterinm  in  Baperiore".  /n  Piaim.,  xxzii, 
see  also  in  Ptalm.,  ilii.,  tct.  4 ;  Ivi.,  ver.  9 ;  Ixx.  Sermo  2,  t 

The  position  of  the  Bounding-box  in  the  Psaltery,  and  tho 
it,  according  to  thU  paeuige,  agree  completely  with  Not 
count  of  the  Pgallcriuni,  and  with  the  Irish  account  of  tlu 
terium  several  times  referied  to, 

*"  Dt  Iril/as  yenertbm  imtrumtntomm  musicat  De'eru  or(/a 
Bomae,  1742,  p.  35. 

*"  St.  Hilary  alio  lays  that  the  Faalteiium  and  ^<i6fiu»i 
From  the  place  and  period  of  Sb  Hilary,  this  opinion  U,  nc 
ralne,  but,  a«  Hcrr  Ambros  baa  BOggi^sCed  {op.  eit.,  i.  p.  21 
deicriptioni  and  figures  of  musical  instrumeats  in  medieva 
ginary. 

•*•  xxiiii.  2)  oiUt.  9.  ' '  AthenKQ 
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Fathers  of  the  Church,  it  was  a  quadrilateral  instrument  like 
the  Psalterium  and  modem  Quanon.  Josephus  also  makes  it  a 
stringed  instrument,  but  having  twelve  strings,  and  played  with 
the  fingers.'**  Villoteau**'  concluded  that  it  was  a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe, and  that  the  modem  Egypto- Arabic  Zukkarah,  figured  in 
his  atlas,***  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  instrument.  In 
support  of  this  view,  he  mentions  that  Nebel  is  several  times 
translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  aajccJc,***  a  skin  bottle  or  bag, 
and  refers  to  a  passage  of  Athenaeus,  which  shows  that  in  one 
case  at  least  it  was  a  wind  instrument — ^not  a  bagpipe,  however, 
but  a  lotospipe.  Ambros  suggests  that  the  Nabla  was  a  kind  of 
lute,  with  a  bottle-like  body,  which  would  account  for  the 
translation  of  the  word  by  aaicc^c*  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Nabla  was  the  ancient  Egyptian  Nofre^  one  of  the  oldest 
musical  instruments  known,  being  used  as  a  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bol in  graves  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  near  Gizeh.  The  Nofre  was 
a  kind  of  guitar,  generally  mounted  with  two  chords,  hence  the 
name  of  Dichord,  given  to  it  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  it  some- 
times had  only  one  chord,  and  sometimes  also  as  many  as  three. 
These  guitar-like  instruments  were  played  upon  with  the  6ngers, 
and  sometimes  were  twanged  with  a  peculiar  spatula-like  plec- 
trum. It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  in- 
struments; Herr  Engel  justly  remarks  that  such  a  number  as 
ten  strings  could  not  be  placed  on  a  Nofre,  or  on  any  instru- 
ment resembling  the  modem  Tamboura,  which  is,  probably,  acontidered 
true  descendant  of  the  ancient  Nofre^  iMtmmeiit 

r,  y  .       by  the 

The   Greeks   must  have  considered  the  Nabla  a  superior  Q««>»? 
instrument,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  passage  in  the  Moix^c  of 
the  comic  writer  Philemon,  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  in  which 
one  of  the  dramatis  personce  says : 

Do  70a  know  Parmenon  if  a  flute  player  be  here 

Or  eyen  a  Nabla,    Bat  what  is  a  Nabla  ? 

Dost  thou  not  know,  blockhead  ?  By  Joye,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest. 

'^  i  fikv  Kiwvpa  iexa  yop^acc  iKflftf^vti  Irvfrrtrai  irX^crpy,  4  ik  v&pKa. 
Sudiiea  ^Odyyovc  iicovira  toiq  iaKrvXoic  XP^^^^^^    Antiq.  Jud.,  TiL 

»*9  Description  de  V  EgypU,  xiu.  477     »«<»  PI.  cc.  flg.  26.      ^i  Qp^  ctt.  201. 

^'  Nebel  certainly  does  frequently  occur  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
bottle  or  skin  bag.    In  Job  xzzyiii.  37,  yue  have  D'nfio   t^aa  the  bottles  of 

hearen,  i,e,,  the  clouds.    See  also  Jeremiah,  xiii.  12,  zlTiii,  12,  etc 
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Thou  knowest  not  a  Nabla  I  Then  thou  knowest  not  what  ii  good 
And  doubtless  thou  canst  not  play  the  Sambuke  also.'** 

It  wu  Alio       The  Nabla  or  Nablum  was  also  an  instrument  of  the  elegant 
ment  of  the  Roman  world.    According  to  Ovid,  it  was  played  with  the  two 
nun  world;  hands,  and  was  therefore  an  instrument  of  the  Psalterium  class, 
and  not  of  the  lute  kind.'**    The  Nablum  was  a  strange  instru- 
ment to  medieval  writers.  St.  Isidore  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
list  of  musical  instruments ;  indeed,  the  name  very  rarely  oc- 
may  hare     curs  in  medieval  works.     It  may  have  been  one  of  the  strinsred 

been  used      ,  ,  ,  "^  ^ 

bjTuouio;  instruments  which  Tuotilo  taught  at  St.  Gall,***  as  we  find  it 
mentioned  in  a  poem  written  to  greet  Charles  the  Bald  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Reichcnau  in  the  year  829.  The 
monks  must  have  gone  out  to  meet  him  with  instrumental 
music,  otherwise  the  poem  would  have  been  a.  meaningless 
compliment.  The  musicians  may,  it  is  true,  not  have  had 
every  instrument  named  in  the  poem ;  but  there  seems  no  rea- 
son why  the  Nabla^  alone  of  all  the  instruments  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  verses,  should  not  have  been  one  of  those  in  actual 

instramenu  use  on  the  occasiou.***     Several  figures  of  instruments  called 

called  NaMa  .  ^  .  . 

to  the  mid.  Nobla,  NobUum^  or  Nablum  are  found  in  manuscripts  pre- 
cisely of  this  period.  Thus  M.  de  Coussemaker  gives  the 
figure  of  one  from  a  MS.  of  Angers,  said  to  be  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  mentions  another  similar  one  in  a  MS.  of  the 
library  of  Boulogne.  The  Angers  instrument  was  like  a  large 
D  turned  downwards  on  its  straight  side.  The  strings,  twelve 
in  number,  were  stretched  between  this  side  and  a  parallel  bar, 
forming  a  kind  of  ornamental  work,  filling  a  small  segment 

'^  "Elu  TToptivat,  TlapfdvbtVf  avXijrpii,  *4 
VdjiXay  riv^;  6  ik  vdpXaQ  rl  itrriv ; 
OifK  olSaQf  IfJiPpovrtiTi  <rv  i  /Jid  Af,  ov,  re  0yc  ; 
OifK  olaOa  vd^Xav  ;  ovikv  ovv  ol<r9'  dyaObv 
2v  7*,  6vBk  aafijivKiffTptav. — ^Lib.  ir.,  c.  24. 
^*  DiBoe  etiam  daplici  genialia  nablia  pahna 

Verrere  oonTeninnt  dulcibus  ilia  jocis. — A,  Am.^  iii.  827-8. 
^**  *'  Mosicns  sicat  et  socii  ejas,  sed  in  omni  genere  fidium  et  fistnlarum  prae' 

omnibus,  nam  et  filios  nobiliom  in  loco  ab  abbate  destinato  fidibna  edocoi^. 

Ekehard,  In  Casibug, 

•••  Ferte  nabla  tibiasqae 
Organnm  cam  cymbalis 
Flatn  qoidqnid,  ore,  polsu, 
Arte  ooattat  musioa. 
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of  the  arc,  and  making,  as  it  were,  a  smaller  inscribed  D. 
The  instruments  usually  called  by  the  name  of  Nablum  con- 
sisted generally  of  a  sonorous  triangular  box,  one  of  the  angles 
of  which  was  sometimes  slightly  truncated.  The  strings  were 
fastened  to  the  upper  face,  and  perpendicular  to  the  base,  or  side 
opposite  to  the  truncated  angle.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the 
instrument  called  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries  the 
Psalterium,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  strings  were  parallel  to 
the  base.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  terms  Nablum  and  PsaUe* 
rium  were  everywhere  else  as  well  as  in  Ireland  practically 
synonymous  during  the  middle  ages.  I  have  already  mentioned  a 
fact  which  strongly  corroborates  this  view,  namely,  the  circum- 
stance recorded  by  M.  de  Coussemaker,  that  the  instrument 
called  in  one  manuscript  a  **  Psalterium  in  modum  clypei",  of 
which  fig.  70  is  a  representation,  is  called  in  another  manuscript 
'*  Nabulum  filii  Jesse  apud  Hebrseos'*.  In  some  places,  and  at 
certain  periods,  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  may,  no  doubt, 
have  been  applied  to  some  special  instrument,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  permanent  distinctive  use  of  them. 

Several  instruments  are  mentioned  in  Irish  manuscripts,  some-  fnitrumenu 

r  ry  ..-  Ill  I  mentioned 

times  under  the  name  of  VruL  which  seem  to  have  belonged  »»  '^lih 

,  o        MSS.,  prob- 

to  the  Psalterium  or  Nablum  class.  In  the  manuscript  called  }IJJf,^jL**** 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  nine-stringed  instrument,  played  in  the  Jf^*'*^ 
Cathair  of  Mancmnan,  a  mythological  personage  connected 
with  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  caUed  a  Ctutj^^  as  well  as  the  eight- 
stringed  instrument  with  which  the  abbot  of  a  church  of  the 
Vi  Cormac  accompanied  his  lay  before  king  Feidlimid^  was 
perhaps  a  Nablum  or  Psalterium.  The  abbot  s  instrument  is 
not  called  a  Crutj  but  simply  an  Ooht-tedach  or  "eight- 
stringed"',  and  was  probably  the  kind  of  Psalterium  used  by 
Irish  ecclesiastics  for  accompanying  themselves  in  chanting. 
The  number  of  strings  seems  to  indicate  the  use  of  the  diatonic 
scale  for  church  music.'** 

'•^  O'Corry's  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  B.  I.  A.  The  number  of  strings 
in  this  Manx  harp  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  Pennant's  idea  that  the 
Welsh  harp  had  originally  only  nine  strings  in  one  row.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  his  statement,  that  two  other  rows  of  strings  were  added  early  iu  the 
fifth  century,  is  a  ba^-eless  assumption. 

96*  Lectures,  xxxii.  vol.  it  p  202. 

•«•  The  expression  "  Super  Octnvam"  in  the  sixth  Psalm  has  been  the  sub- 
IKT.  33* 
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The  triangular  Psalterium,  as  we  have  seen,  began  to  be  called 
wsappcAT-   the  Rote,  even  as  early  as  the  ninth  century ;  in  the  twelfth  the 

Alice  of  four-  /».,,  ,  nn»-i  j  j 

sided  p$ai-  four-sided  one  appears  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  as  we  do 
19th  cen.  not  find  it  represented  in  manuscripts  or  monuments  after  that 
period.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  Trou- 
Th«  BaUHr€  vcrc  foHU  of  the  word  Psalterium,  namely,  Salteire  or  Saltire^ 
of  the  Troa-  was  given  to  a  wholly  different  instrument  from  any  of  those 
fereat  in.     previouslv  dcscribcd.      The  Salteire  is  said  to  have  been  the 

•trnment  , 

from  the  same  as  the  Arab  instrument  called  the  Santur  or  Santir:  and 
M.  Fetis  even  thinks  that  Pi-Santir  or  little  Santir,  is  a  cognate 
form  of  the  originalword  from  whence  the  Greek  ^aXr^piov  is 
derived.  Villoteau  describes  the  Santir  still  used  in  Egypt*'* 
as  a  flat  wooden  box  having  the  form  of  a  triangle  truncated  at 
its  summit.  The  strings  are  of  wire  fastened  to  pins  fixed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  instrument,  and  are  struck  with  a  small  stick 
having  a  knob  made  of  ivory  or  horn,  the  convex  part  of  the 
latter  only  coming  into  contact  with  the  strings. 

method  of  The  Salteire  was  however  generally  twanged  with  the  fingers 
or  perhaps  with  a  quill  plectrum  attached  to  the  finger.  Ac- 
cording to  Gersati,  the  strings  were  of  silver  or  electrum  (a  kind 
of  brass),   gave   a   high  note,   and  required  to   be  touched 

flgoTM  o'  lightly .•'•  M.  de  Coussemaker  mentions  several  figures  of  the 
Salteire  among  the  stone  carvings  of  French  churches.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  these  is  a  remarkable  capital  of  a  column 
of  the  church  of  St.  George  of  Bocherville  near  Rouen,  oma- 

ject  of  much  learned  speculation.  The  learned  Spanish  Jew,  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham ben  Mieir  Aben  Esra,  bom  at  Toledo  about  the  year  1120,  but  who 
lived  and  wrote  a  good  deal  in  Italj,  and  was  consequently  acquainted  wiUi 
the  diatonic  scale  and  the  plain  chant  of  the  Church,  considered  that  the 
expression  in  question  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  diatonic  system.  The 
Rabbi  Salomon  ben  Isaac  Jarchi,  better  known  as  Rashi,  bom  about  the 
year  1040  at  Troyes,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1104,  after  having  been  head 
of  the  Jewish  school  for  a  long  period,  considered  that  it  referred  simply  to 
an  accompaniment  on  an  eight-stringed  instrument.  When  we  consider  the 
objective  character  of  Rashi's  writings,  as  compared  to  the  more  subjective 
stamp  of  mind  of  Aben  Esra,  and  the  place  where  he  lived,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  such  an  eight-stringed  instmmcnt  was  in  use  in  western  Europe. 

*'*  Description  dt  VEgypte,  t.  xiii. 

*'<  *'Habet  insuper  chordulas  vel  argcuteas,  ve  cz  electro,  quasi  tinnientes 
leviusque  tangcndas".  —  0/>e/ a  oiunia^  t.  iii.  p.  627. 
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-meated  with  figures  in  relief,  which  show  not  oa\y  the  instni- 
mcQta  in  use  in  the  elerenth  and  twelfth  centuties,  but  also  their 
combinaUoD  as  a  regular  orchestra."'  The  seventh  figure  ia  the 
group  has  a  aix-stritiged  SalUira  of  the  kind  above  described. 
A  Salleire  on  a  slab  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Omer,  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  has  twelve  sttinga ;  another  but  somewhat  different  one 
OQ  the  great  doorway  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  which  is  of 
the  twelflh  century,  has  pins  for  from  twelve  to  fi(ieea  strings, 
the  latter  not  being  represented.  In  this  instrument  the  triangle 
has  slightly  curved  sides,  the  angles  of  the  base  are  slightly 
truncated,  and  it  has  four  sounding  holes,  three  small  circular 
ones,  and  a  central  trefoil-ahaped  one.  Fig.  71  represents  a 
Satteire  of  this  class  and  having  a  con- 
siderable number  of  strings.  It  is  taken 
from  M.  de  Coussenaker's  copy  from  a 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  library 
of  Boulogne.  In  other  examples  of  the' 
same  century  the  number  of  strings  seerns 
to  have  been  fifteen.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury some  of  the  SaUtirea  represented  in 
Fig.  71.  monumenls  deviated  con^derably  from  the 

original  truncated  form ;  the  latter  also  continued  in  use. 

The  Santir  is  closely  connected  with  another  important  in-'ni«a'» 
Btrument,  the  Quanon,  the  original  of  the  troubadour  Canon, 
the  English  Dulcimer,  and  the  German  Haekbrett,  which  in  turn 
gave  rise  to  the  Clavicimbalo  or  Clavecin,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Pianoforte.  The  Canon,  which  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  together  with  the  SalUire  at  the  time  ofthe 
Crusades,  is  represented  in  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Andrea 
Oicagna,  the  "  Trionfo  della  Morte",  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at 
Fisa,  and  in  his  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Loudon.  The  oriental  Quanon  consists  of  a 
low  four-sided  sounding-box  having  two  sounding  holes,  a 
large  round  one  and  a  small  rhombic  one,  and  mounted  with 
twenty-five  sets  of  three  strings,   or  in  ail  seventy-five ;  each 

'"  A  plate  Tepr««enting  thii  capiut  U  giren  io  Didron's  Annaltt  Arcifylo- 
giqat;  t.  vi.  p.  3Uj  it  ii  alao  admirablj  illtutrated  in  Lacroizand  Setet'a 
Lt  Uoj/tB  Apt  at  ia  ilm 
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mnvraf   get  of  three  strings  being  toned  to  the  same  note.     This  tii- 
tte  »•>•■.  chord  airaDgement  is  well  shown  in  Orcagna's  picture. 

The  number  of  strings  in  the  European  varieties  of  the 
Canon  seems  to  have  varied  considerably.     In  the  one  in  the 
lady's  hand  in  Orcagna's  firesco,  there  are  twenty  foor ;  in  his 
Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  instrument  is  deltoidal, 
and  has  seventeen  treble  strings,  only  two  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  last  set.  The  Canon  suspended  to  the  neck  of  St^  lUmieri, 
as  he  is  represented  while  still  findinghappiness  in  a  gay  worldly 
life  in  the  upper  pictures  representing  his  life,  erroneously  at- 
tributed  to  Simone  Memmi,  and  which  are  also  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa,  has  thirty-three  strings.     The  saint  plays,  as  in 
Orcagna's  figures,  with  both  hands.     In  the  picture  represent- 
ing the  death  of  St.  Banieri,  painted  by  Antonio  Vencziano,  a 
sitting  monk  plays  a  small  variety  of  Canon^  having  twenty- 
four  sets  of  four  strings. 
Twiwfonni-      The  introduction  of  the  Canon  and  the  transformation  of  it 

tlon  ot  (liM* 

•jntndAi^and  of  the  Salteire^  or  Psaltery,  into  the  series  of  successively 
the  I'lano-    modified  instruments  which  were  in  use  in  Italy,  France,  etc, 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under 
the  name  of  Clavicimbalo,  Clavicordo,  Harpicordo,  or  Harpsi- 
chord, Spinetta,  Buonaccordo,  Virginal,  etc.,  and  which  ultir 
The  AfM^mately  led  to  the  Pianoforte,  did  not  render  the  old  Psalteiy, 
?nth°n1S.  ^^»  *®  Chaucer  calls  it,  the  Sautrie,  entirely  obsolete.    Itnmst 
tmiurj,      have  been  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
Father  Kircher  gives  a  figure  of  it  in  his  Musufgia^  published 
in  1650,  and  says  that,  if  played  by  a  skilled  person,  it  is  not 
inferior  to  any  instrument.      In  Kircher  s  time  it  had  three 
rows  of  strings,  and  a  compass  of  between  three  and  four 
octaves.     '^The  strings  were  double,  treble,  and  in  large  instru- 
ments even  quadruple.     The  musician  Giovanni  Maria  Canari 
in  Rome  had  a  psaltery  with  one  hundred  and  forty-ei^t 
strings.    The  mode  of  notation  was  similar  to  the  tablature  of 
the  lute ;   the  strings  to  be  struck  were  indicated  by  letters 
placed  on  three  lines,  which  represented  the  three  rows  of 
strings  of  the  instrument,  the  rhythmical  movement  being  in- 
dicated by  special  signs  placed  over  them. 

The  old  English  Dulcimer  was  triangular,  and  had  about  fiftj 
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Wire  strings,  wLich  passed  over  two  bridges  at  each  end ;  the  ti»  dum. 

■ROT  or 

longest  strings,  which  were  doubled,  were  about  a  yard  long,  uackbrttt 
the  shorter  about  half  that  length.  When  played  it  was  placed 
on  a  table  or  stand  before  the  performer,  who  struck  the  strings 
with  a  little  iron  rod  held  in  each  hand.  A  Dulcimer  of  this 
kind,  having  iron  or  steel  strings,  was  to  be  seen  in  Ireland 
down  to  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Ilackbrett  or  Cimbal^ 
or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Italians,  the  Salterio  tedesco^  did 
not  differ  very  much  from  the  Dulcimer.  According  to  Herr 
Engel,  it  is  a  trapeziform  or  square  box,  about  four  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  broad,  forming  the  sound-body ;  at  the 
right  and  left  are  fixed  iron  screws  for  tuning ;  the  strings  are 
of  wire,  two  or  three  of  which  are  tuned  in  unison  for  each 
note,  the  entire  compass  being  about  three  octaves.  It  is 
played  with  little  sticks  having  small  oval  knobs  at  each  end, 
one  side  of  which  is  covered  with  soft  leather  or  felt  for  the 
piano  passages.^'  The  strings  of  the  Santir  are  of  wire,  like 
those  of  the  Dulcimer  and  HackbreU;  but  those  of  the  Quanon 
ai*e  of  lambs'  gut,  and  are  twanged  with  two  small  plectra,  one 
being  attached  to  the  fore  finger  of  each  hand.*'* 

Mr.  G.  Farquhar  Graham''*  states  that  the  Quanon  or  Canonvx.  v.  om- 
was  brou£;ht  into  Europe  from  the  east  by  the  Crusaders  under  ment  tint 

o  ^  *         ,  .  the  Quanon 

the  name  of  Tympanon  or  Tympanum.  It  consisted,  according  to  «^me  into 
him,  of  a  triangular  sound-box  mounted  with  a  great  number  of  ^«  'V*- 
wires,  some  of  which  were  tuned  in  unison  for  each  note.   The 
strings  were  struck  by  two  light  flexible  rods  having  a  knob  at 
one  end.      I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Mr.  Graham  maat  be  • 
makes  this  statement;  but  whatever  his  authority  may  be,  I 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  the  Irish  applied  the  term 
Jimpan  to  a  bowed  instrument  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  Cru- 
sade, and  before  the  influence  of  the  latter  could  have  possibly 
penetrated  into  Ireland.    Neither   the  Salieire^  the  Canon^ 
Demi-Canon^  or  Mi-Canon^  or  other  stringed  instrument  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  Moraches  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  could  be  played  with  a  bow. 

»'«  Engel,  Op.  cU.  ^*  Ibid. 

*''  Introduction  to  the  Songs  of  Ireland  without   Words :  for  the  Pinaofitrti, 
By  J.  T.  Turexme^  edited  hy  Frandi  Bobinfon,  Mu«.  Doo  Dttblin,  BiiMtU. 
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The  oldest  figure  of  a  true  harp  which  I  have  seen  is  that 
represented  in  fig.  72  after  Gerhert,  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Blaise, 
considered  to  be  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  b  called  in  the  manu- 
script a  "  Cithara  AngUca".  I 
have  already  given  a  figure  of  an 
instniment  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  same  period  from  St.  Emeran, 
which  is  called  a  "  Cithara  Teu- 
tonica".  The  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  waa  a  kind  o^RoU,  and  veiy 
different  from  the  true  harp,  and 
yet  these  two  instruments,  so  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects,  are  called 
by  the  same  name  Cithara.     In  so 


Elg.  78. 


obscure  and  importimt  a  questioi 


it  is  very  hazardous  to  draw  conclusions  from  isolated  fitcts : 
nevertheless  it  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  ninth  century 
the  true  harp  was  bo  much  used  in  England  and  so  little  used 
in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  noith  and  west  of  Europe,  that 
it  could  be  described  in  opposition  to  the  Sote  as  a  British  in- 
etrument.  Here  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  by  what 
name  was  the  instniment  called  in  the  manuscript  "  Cithan 
Teutonica",  known  in  Germany;  and  was  the  "  Cithara  An- 
glica"  called  by  the  Saxons  Earpa,  and  if  so,  how  waa  it 
n  called  by  the  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish?  So  far  as  I  can  make 
■w  out,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  instniment  we  now  call  a 
harp  was  is  use  at  all  in  Germany  in  the  ninth  century.  In^ 
deed,  so  far  as  there  is  any  certain  evidence  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  precise  form  of  instrument  now  called  a  harp  seema 
to  have  originated  in  the  British  Islands.  That  this  form  waa 
■  only  a  modification  of  the  ancient  Trigonon,  must  be  evident 
to  an  unbiaased  mind  who  compares  figure  72  with  figure  63. 
It  is  not,  however,  equally  manifest  how  the  Trigonon,  with  a 
fore-pillar,  became  ao  common  in  these  countries  as  to  be  tran^ 
formed  into  a  new  musical  instrument,  which  became  the  fa- 
vourite one  of  most  northern  nations,  and  the  special  national 
initrument  of  Ireland.     M.  de  Cousscmaker  tells  us  that  the 
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English  liarps  of  the  twelfth  century  are  distinguished  by  a 
character  of  simplicity  and  eleorance  which  is  not  found  in  the 
contemporaneous  French  harps.  This  superiority  he  attributes 
to  the  favour  and  vogue  which  harps  enjoyed  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  England  and  Wales,  Scotland? 
and  Ireland,  and  that  his  evidence  seems  to  apply  chiefly  to  the 
latter.  Judging  by  the  figure  of  the  harp  in  the  St.  Blaise 
manuscript,  the  observation  of  M.  de  Coussemaker  as  to  the 
elegance  of  the  harps  of  the  British  Islands  in  the  twelfth 
century  seems  equally  applicable  to  those  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries. 

Although  we  possess  no  illustrations  of  the  Irish  harps  of  The  cnu 
the  ninth  century,  except  the  unsatisfactory  and  very  rude  one  harp, 
sculptured  on  the  monumental  cross  of  Ullard,  and  figured  by 
Dr.  Ferguson  in  his  Essay,  yet  one  can  scarcely  resist  the 
conclusion  which  forces  itself  on  the  mind  in  reading  over  the 
references  to  the   Crut  scattered  through  Irish  manuscripts, 
that  that  instrument  was  a  true  harp,  played  upon  with  the  Irish 
fing^ers,  and  without  a  plectrum.    From  the  eighth  to  the  four-  naitea  other 

eonntrliM 

teenth  century,  and  perhaps  at  a  still  earlier  period,  Irish  Cru^  from  sthto 

1  t  1         It  1  1       P  T^  14th  cen- 

players  appear  to  have  wandered  about  the  north  ot  liiurope,  tary; 
and  to  have  extended  their  steps  even  as  far  south  as  Italy.*'* 

Perhaps  it  was  to  this  intercourse  that  the  notable  improve- improre- 
ment  in  the  French  harps  which  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  French 
century  was  due.     This,  at  all  events,  was  the  period  of  Dante,  inurodaction 
who  says,  accordincr  to  Vincenzio  Gallilei*''  that  the  harp  was  tnto  itAiy 

TUita. 
'76  Xegner,  in  his  beaatiful  Frithiof  Saga,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  with  the  Norsemen  to  introduce  a  Gaedhelic 
bard  (many  of  whom,  as  is  well  known,  were  Irishmen)  along  with  a  Norse 
one  at  the  court  of  the  Orkney  King  Angantjr. 

A  chief  of  Monren*s  bards  of  old 

Then  'gan  his  harp  essay ; 
In  Gaelic  numbers  darkly  trolled 

The  wild  heroic  lay. 
He  ceased,  when  straight  the  chords  along 

A  Norrhsene  finger  flies, 
Thorsten^s  exploits  its  customed  song, 
And  this  obtained  the  prize. 
'^'  Ditc9rto  dtlla  muska  antica  %t  modtrna.  Fiorenze,  1681. 
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introduced  into  Italy  from  Ireland.     Doni,  a  learned  Florentine 
writer  on  music  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  harp  is  a  modified  Trigonon  or  iSam&u(;ii5,and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  well  known  in  Italy  at  some  previous  period,  but 
having  fallen  into  desuetude  there,  while  it  became  the  fa- 
vourite instrument  of  the  Irish,  it  was  introduced  through  Irish 
harpers.®'*    The  harp  on  the  Apuleian  vase  represented  in  fig. 
62  proves  that  Doni  was  right.     The  evidence  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  Italy  of  the  harp  in  its  modem  form,  which  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted,  is,  I  think,  conclusive,  that  this  mo- 
dem form  originated  in  the  British  Islands,  and  was  especially 
used  by  the  Irish. 
Nnmberof        The  early  Europe^  harps  had  not  many  strings.  It  is  true, 
early  harpa  harps  represented  on  monuments  or  in  illuminations  are  gene- 
rally mere  conventional  instruments.     Thus,  while  the  hiirp 
on  a  map  of  Ireland  of  the  year  1567,  published  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  State  Papers,  has  only  eight  strings,  one 
on  the  reliquary  called  the  Fiacail  Phadraiec^  or  *'  Patrick^s 
Tooth",  more  than  two  centuries  older  (about  the  year  1370), 
has  about  thirty.    Guillaume  de  Machaut,  a  poet  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  assigns  twenty-five  strings  to  the  harp  he  de- 
scribes in  his  Dictionnaire  de  la  Harpe.     Glareanus,  in  his 
JJodecachordon^  published  in  1547,  gives  the  number  of  strings 
in  the  common  harp  of  his  time  as  twenty-four;  while,  a  few 
years  later,  harps  with  no  less  than  fifty  eight  strings  were  in  use« 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  harps  introduced  from  Ireland* 
2.  Sirivged  Instruments  played  with  a  bow^ 
Bowed  instruments  are  generally  believed  to  be  of  eastern 
origin,  and  those  writers  who  take  for  granted  that  Europe, 
during  the  metamorphism  which  took  place  in  the  ideas  and 
habits  of  mankind  under  the  joint  action  of  Christianity  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  dozed  in 
Opinion  that  an  intellectual  night,  and  only  awoke  at  the  first  crusade,  place 
•traroenu    the  first  introduction  into  Europe  of  such  instruments  in  the 

came  Into  ^ 

fhS^Ksadei  ^^^^cnth  ccntuTy.     The  Abbe  G6rbert  has  given  from  a  MS. 

•hown  not  to 
be  correct ; 

"^  Lyra  barberina  iM^IXOPOS,  accedunt  ejusdtm  opeta,  etc.  Florentiae, 

1763,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  eighth  century,  a  figure  of  a  bowed  in- 
strument somewhat  like  a  mandoline  in  form,  and  mounted  with 
one  string  passing  over  a  bridge  placed  between  two  sounding 
holes,  which  proves  that  European  music  is  not  indebted  to 
the  crusades  for  the  introduction  of  the  prototjrpe  of  the  best 
of  our  orchestral  instruments,  the  fiddle.  An  instrument  under  ■o*''*'**^ 
the  latter  name  is  also  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  {j^^^^^'^i 
Carman,  as  having  been  in  use  at  that  place.     The  last  re-  {5S*^°S^' 
corded  fair  of  Carman  was  in  A.D.  718 ;  so  that  if  the  statement  «"*'^*» 
were  correct,  it  would  carry  back  the  use  of  the  fiddle  in 
Ireland  to  even  a  more  remote  period  than  the  monochord 
bowed  instrument  of  the  Abb6  Gerbert's  manuscript.     But 
even  if  we  assign  no  higher  antiquity  to  the  facts  contained 
in  a  manuscript  than  that  of  the  year  in  which  the  MS.  was 
written,  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman  would  still  carry  us 
back  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.     It  is  barely 
possible  that  two  stringed  instruments,  the  Timpan  and  the 
fiddle,   should  have  found  their  way  in  the  course  of  forty 
or  fifty  years   from   the    East  into  the   farthest  comer  of 
Western  Europe,  and  to  a  country  which  took  no  part  in  the 
first  crusade.     But  no  one  will  think  it  probable ;  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these  two  instruments  were  not 
known  by  oriental  names.      The  balance  of  evidence,  not-^^^j'^rswe 

.  ...  origin  I 

withstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  is  however  in  favour  of 
an  Arabic  origin  of  the  earliest  European  bowed  instruments. 
From  the  Arabs  they  could  have  come  into  Europe  either 
through  the  Byzantine  empire  by  means  of  the  Italians,  or 
directly  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain.     There  is  no  evidence,  so  jjf^J"  ^^ 
far  as  I  know,  that  bowed  instruments  were  in  use  in  Western  ?«*»**»  <*«*- 
Europe  before  the  begixuung  of  the  eighth  century,  certainl/"'- 
not  before  the  seventh.     The  Moslem  power  was  fully  estab-  sptm  la 
lished  in  Spain  in  713,  and  an  independent  western  caliphate  ninth, 'mi« 
was  set  up  imder  Abdalrahman  II.  in  75(>.     For  nearly  three  *«"^"  » <*»- 

.  •'    ,  tre  of  art 

centuries,    while   the    Ommiadan    dynasty  thus    established  "*  ^«^- 

governed  the  Moslems  of  the  west,  Spain  became  a  centre  of 

all  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the  time.     Durins  the  reign  of  interconne 

"    .  o  o  between 

Abdalrahman  III.,  and  of  his  son,  Abul  Abbas  al  Hakem  II.,  f^y^n^*^ 

•111*  i«Ti»  •!  Moslems  and 

considerable  mtercourse  and  friendship  existed  between  the  cbriitiana. 
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caliphate  of  Cordova  and  the  Spanish  Christian  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Navarre,  as  well  as  with  Provence,  where  the  poetry 
and  music  of  the  Troubadours  were  just  beginning  to  flourish. 
In  fact  Abdalrahman  combined  his  arms  with  those  of  Garcia, 
king  of  Navarre,  to  put  the  nephew  of  the  latter,  Sancho  I.,  on 
the  throne  of  Leon.  Learned  men  from  various  countries 
crowded  to  Cordova,  and  the  Jews,  who  found  a  real  home 
under  the  Spanish  Ommiadan  princes,  were  especially  active 
in  spreading  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  schools 
throughout  Europe.  Abul  Abbas  maintained  agents  in  the 
East  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  Jews,  to  pur- 
chase books  for  his  library,  the  catalogue  of  which  he  made 
himself;  and  so  extensive  was  this  library,  that  the  catalogue 
in  its  unfinished  state  is  reported  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
Ebn  Hayan,  to  have  filled  forty-four  volumes  of  fifty  pages 
each.  This  prince,  like  his  father,  was  a  poet,  and  a  book  of 
his  poems,  called  Kiteb  al  Agani,  is  said  to  have  had  the  airs, 
which  he  also  composed,  written  out  in  some  kind  of  musical 
Musical  In-  notation.  The  musical  instruments  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
the  EMt  m  those  of  Egypt,  were  no  doubt  known  to  so  musically  en- 
^'  dowed  a  people  as  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  among  them 
bowed  instruments,  which  the  Eastern  Arabs  appear  to  have 
The  Jogian  been  the  first  to  make  use  of.     From  the  Spanish  Arabs  there 

learned  uee  . 

of  bow  from  can  be  little  doubt  the  Joglars  or  Jongleurs,  who  sang  the 

Arabs.        songs  of  the  Troubadours,  learned  the  use  of  the  bow. 

The  Rehab  or  The  mouochord  bowed  instrument  above  mentioned  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  instrument  afterwards  known  as  the 
SebeCf  Sebebe,  Rubebe^  etc.  This  instrument,  which  was 
mounted  with  two  chords  and  afterwards  with  three,  was  one 
of  the  special  instruments  with  which  the  mmstrels  accom- 
panied the  songs  and  tales  of  the  Trouv^res,  and  is  said  to  still 

need  In  Bri-  survive  in  Britanny,  where,  according  to  M.  de  la  Villemarque, 
it  is  still  used  by  the  itinerant  Barz  or  bard  to  accompany 
his  songs.*''  The  Rebec  is  obviously  the  Arabic  Rebab  used 
by  the  Moorish  poets,  singers,  and  improvisatores,  from  whom 
the  Joglars  or  Jongleurs  of  Proven9e  must  have  learned  its 
use,  and  then  spread  it  through  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

•'»  Bargatf  Brtix,  I.,  p.  xxxix. 
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The  name  Rebec  does  not  occur  in  Irish  manuscripts,  but  the  m  ireimd, 
three-stringed  Timpan^  which  Ferfi,  son  of  Eogabhal^  played 
upon,  according  to  the  ancient  legend  of  lubar  Mic  Aingis^ 
or  the  Yew  Tree  of  Mac  Aingis,^  may  have  been  one.  The 
Crwth  trithant  or  three-stringed  Crwth^  spoken  of  by  some  ^d  in 
Welsh  writers,  was  also,  perhaps,  a  SebeCj  or  one  of  the 
modified  forms  of  it  made  in  imitation  of  the  old  popular 
instruments  played  with  the  fingers,  the  Crwth  or  Rote.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Britanny  a  three- 
stringed  bowed  instrument,  and  that  in  one  of  them  it  still 
bears  a  modified  Arabic  name.  The  Spanish  rustic  instru- 
ment called  a  Rebeb  is  probably  a  descendant  of  the  original 
Moorish  instrument. 

As  soon  as  musicians  became    acquainted  with  the  bow,  Esiiting  in- 
they  naturally    endeavoured   to    apply  it  to   such   stringed  ^^  to 
instruments  as  could  be  played  with  it,   or  which  could  be 
readily  adapted   to  this  purpose.      This  explains  why  the 
same  name  is  indifferently  applied  to  an  instrument  played 
with  the  finffers  or  with  a  bow.     Indeed,  the  same  instru- The  wune 

°  .  ,  '  ,  kind  of  In* 

ment,  or  at  least  sliffhtly  modified  forms  of  the  same  instru-  itroment 

-  o       ./  ^  ^  played  with 

ment,      appear  to    have   been  sometimes  played  with  the  the  lingers 

fingers,  with  a  plectrum  or  quill,  or  with  a  bow.  A  Spanish  poet,  •»*  ^^•' 

who  wrote  about  the  year  1 350,  the  arch-priest  of  Hita,  Juan 

Buiz,  in  enumerating  the  instruments  which  the  Joglars  used, 

speaks  of  a  Vikuela  de  Pefiola  and  a  Vihuela  de  arco^  that  is, 

of  a  violin  touched  with  a  quill  or  plectrum,  and  of  another 

played  with  a  bow.'"     He  also  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  Rabis 

or  Rebecs,  one  of  which  he  calls  gritador  or  screeching,  and 

the  other  Moorish.     Perhaps  these  were  played  like  the  two 

VihxielaSy  one  with  a  quill,  giving  a  sharp  hissing  sound,  and 

the  other  or  Moorish  one  with  a  bow  like  a  fiddle.     I  have 

already  shown  that  there  were  also  two  kinds  of  Rotee,  one 

of  which  was  a  bowed  instrument. 

^^  Lecturti,  xxxii.  vol.  ii.,  p.'259. 

'*'...  Chascun  de  aus  selons  I'accort 
De  son  instrament  saxu  descort 
Viole,  guiteme,  cytole 
De  doia,  de  penne,  et  dc  farchet, 
'*'  £1  Rate  gritador  con  la  su  alta  nota  ; 
Cab*  el  •/  garavi  taniendo  la  sua  nota. 
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TIM  fvfcte.      The  Spanish  Vihuela  above  mentioned  was  the  Provencal 

Vi^i  Viula^  Viola,  and  French  Viile  or  Vielle^  which  was  called 
in  Latin  documents  Vidula,  Viiula,  Fxtola,  and  PhicJa,  The 
latter  is  evidently  derived  from  Viile;  the  others  are  prob- 
ably forms  of  the  original  name  from  which  all  the  Komance 
and  Teutonic  names  are  derived.  In  Northern  France  the 
instrument  we  are  discussing  appears  to  have  l>een  indif- 
ferently  called  VieUe  or  Vidle  and  VioU.   The  latter  is  almost 

^e  modem  the  Troubadour  or  Provencal  name.  Afterwards  the  latter 
name  was  exclusively  used,  and  ultimately  passed  into  the 
modem  form  Violin^  while  the  name  Viele  was  given  to  a 
totally  different  instrument,  the  Organistrum  or  Sfftnpfionia, 
whence  the  French  Chifonii,  This  is  the  modem  Violy  in 
which   the  music  is  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  wheeL 

Teutonie     The    Teutonic  names    for   the    Viile  were :   Anglo-Saxon, 

"•T«2T  FUhele;  Old  EngUsh,  Fidel;"^  Old  High  German,  Fidula^  as 
in  Ottfried's  KrUt;  Middle  High  German,  Videle,  and  also 

origin  of  according  to  Diez,  Vigele.  The  Irish  Fidil  is  related  to  the 
Teutonic  forms  and  not  to  the  Bomance  ones,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  the  original  instrument  was  introduced 
into  Ireland  through  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  not  through  the 
Normans,  and  consequently  before  the  first  crusade. 

Form  of  Up  to  the   eleventh   century  the    VUle.    and   indeed  all 

TW9  up  to  ,  , 

eurenth  bowcd  instruments,  consisted  of  a  more  or  less  conical  body, 
resembling  somewhat  a  modem  mandoline  in  shape.  It  bad 
usually  five  strings.  Drawings  of  instruments  perfectly  similar 

Kl  SaUerio  con  ellos  mas  alta  que  la  mota 
La  Vihuela  de  penola  con  aquellos  aqoi  Bota ; 
Medio  cano  et  Harpa,  con  el  Ral)k  morisco 
Entre  ellos  alegranza  al  Galope  Francisco 
La  Rota  dis  con  ellos  mas  alta  que  un  risco. 
Con  ella  el  TarboU  sin  £sta  no  vale  unprisoo. 
La  Vihuela  de  arco  fase  dulzes  bayladas, 
Adormlendo  a  las  yeses,  muj  alto  a  las  yegadas. 
Voces  dulces,  sabrosas,  claras  et  bien  puntadas 
A  las  gentes  aleg^^  todas  tiene  pagadas. 
Historia  de  la  munca  eepanola  deade  la  venida  de  las  Femdot 
hasta  al  ano  de   1850,  por  ^lariano  Soriano  Fuentea. 
»"  Chaucer,  The  Prologue,    The  English  Bible  of  1551  has  F^ddtU  (3 
Kyngen,  c.  yL^ 


ceatarj; 
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to  tie  VikU  are,  however,  found  with  three  and  even  with  six  5^«.  ^^ 

Rebee^  and 

Strings.    But  at  this  period  one  kind  of  the  RoUt  the  Ft^fc,  ^Sj^uJj 
the  ReheCy  and   Gigue  were  so  lite  one  another,  that  perhaps 
the  only  distinction  between  them  was  in  the   number  of 
strings,  which  were  generally  two  in  the  Gigue^  three  in  the 
Rebee^  five  in  the  Vidle,  and  six  in  the  Rote.^  Even  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  VQU  began  to  assume  more  or  less  the  shape 
of  the  modem  Violin^  the  names  RoUj  Ft^fe,  and  Rebec  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  synonymous  by  several  writers.*** 
After  the  eleventh  century  the  Viile  became  oval,  the  neckc'>«»ij'o' 
was  made  separate  from  the  body,  and  the  whole  instrument  ^^^^^J^^J^?" 
began  gradually  to  assume  the   appearance  of  the  modem  •'^•°*'* 
violin.     The  Rote  seems  to  have  remained  imchanged,  imtil 
it  began   to   become   obsolete    in   the   fourteenth   century. 
The   Rebec  also   underwent   a    change  somewhat    like  the 
Ft^fe,  its   form   in   the  thirteenth  and   fourteenth  centuries 
being  not  unlike  a  rustic  fiddle.     The  body  was  usually  tra- 
pezoidal and  truncated,  and  not  oval  as  in  the  violin. 

Besides  the  Rote^  the  Fi^fe,  and  the  Rebec,  there  was  ATke  cufuts 
fourth  bowed  instrument  in  great  repute  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  Griga  or  Gigue  mentioned  above.  Like  all  other  bowed 
instruments,  the  Giga  had  a  more  or  less  ellipsoidal  form,  the 
neck  being  formed  by  an  elongation  of  the  body,  which  was 
also  bulged  at  the  sides.  The  table  or  face  was  pierced  with 
two  sound  holes,  between  which  came  the  bridge.  The  number 
of  strings  in  the  older  instruments  was  two,  but  afterwards 
generally  three,  which  were  attached  to  a  cordier  as  in  the 
Vikle,     In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  neck 

^*  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  number  of  strings  in  any  of  these  in- 
Btniments  yaricd  very  considerably,  though  it  was  generally  as  given  in  the 
text  Hieronymus  de  Moraria  gives  the  number  in  the  Rtbec  in  his  time 
(thirteenth  century)  as  two  :  "  Est  autem  rubeba  musicum  instrumentum, 
habens  solum  duas  chordas,  sono  a  se  distante  per  diapente,  quod  quidem  et 
sicut  viellaarctt  tangitur".— 3/5.  Bibl,  Nat,  Par,,  Fonds  Soibonne^  No.  1817, 
quoted  by  Arabros,  op.  cii.  p.  239. 

•••  M.  de  Coussemaker  (Traits  sur  Euchald)  cites  the  following  note  to  the 
PlanctuM  Naturae  of  Alain  of  Lille  in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century: 
"  Lira  est  quoddam  genus  citharae  vel  fitola,  alioquin  de  Roet.  Hoc  instru- 
mentum  est  multum  vulgare"*.  In  a  vocabulary  of  the  year  1419  occurs  : 
Rott.    Rubeba  est  parva  Figella  (Ambros,  op,  eit,,  ii.  29). 
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of  the  Viile  was  distinct  from  the  body,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above,  while  the  neck  of  the  Gigue  continued  to  be  formed 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  body.  Sometimes  the  outline  of  the 
instrument  approached  very  close  to  that  of  the  Viilej  as  in 
fig.  73,  which  represents  a  Gigue  of  the  thirteenth  century 
sculptured  on  the  doorway  of  the  cathedral  of  Anuenfl.*^ 
The  German  name  of  this  instrument  is  Geige,  and  is 
still  in  use  as  the  generic  name  of  fiddle-like  instru- 
origin  of      ments.     M.  de  Coussemaker  thinks  the  Romance  Criga 

word  Oitntt. 

and  the  French  Gigue  are  derived  from  the  German 
name ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  cites  a  passage 
of  the  Romance  of  Cleomadfes  by  the  Trouvere 
Adenes,  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  Giguioure 
d^ Allemagne.  Some  German  lexicographers  derive 
Geige  from  the  Old  Norse  geiga^  to  tremble,  or  from 
gigel^  to  giggle.  No  trace  of  the  word  can,  however, 
be  found  in  Middle  High  German  before  about  the 
year  1200,  that  is  long  afler  the  instrument  called  a  Giga  was 
known  in  the  Romance  countries.  Diez  not  only  assumes  the 
German  origin  of  the  word,  but  he  derives  the  French  Gigoiy 
a  leg  of  mutton,  from  the  name  of  the  instnmient,  which  it 
resembled,  and  also  the  Spanish  Gigote,  mince-meat  (hashed 
mutton !).  The  converse  of  all  this  is  much  more  rational  and 
in  accordance  with  facts.  The  Gigue  found  its  way  into 
Germany  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  there 
continuing  in  use  and  remaining  unchanged  in  form  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,*"  while  after  the  thirteenth  century 
it  gradually  became  obsolete  in  the  Romance  countries,it  was 
carried  back  to  France  by  German  musicians,  who  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  wandered  in  considerable 
numbers  into  France,  and  thus  it  became  known  as  a  German 
instrument. 

The  Viile  was  the  favourite  instrument  in  the  twelfth  and 

•»«  First  given  by  M.  de  Couasemaker ;  Annal.  Arch€oL,  volume  7,   p.  328. 

*»'  The  instruments  called  Geigen  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Agricola  in 
his  Musica  Insirumentalis,  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  true  Gigues,  except  that 
they  have  the  voluted  heads  to  the  necks  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  on 
the  bowed  instruments  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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thirteenth  centuries  with  which  the  Jo&flars  and  minstrels  ac-T^«  ^'^'•* 

^  favourite  in- 

companied  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours  and  Trouv^res.***     It  •tniment; 
is  also  frequently  mentioned  along  with  the  harp  for  this 
purpose.*"     Dance  tunes  were  also  played  upon  the  VidU.*^ 
It  must  have  occupied  a  similar  rank  in  Germany,  as  we  have 
even  a  knightly  fiddler  accompanying  his  song  on  the  fiddle 
in  the  Niebelungen  Lay.**'     Women  played  the  fiddle  as  well  itwopUyed 
as  men ;  indeed  it  was  considered  as  the  special  instrument  ofMweUMby 
women.     In  the  Reimchroniele  of  Ottokar,  we  are  told  that 
the  beautiful  Agnes,  the  mistress  of  Wenzel  II.,  of  Bohemia, 
could  "  fiddle  and  sing". 

Of  the  four  bowed  instruments  used  in  the  middle  as^es,  Bowed  in. 
which  we  have  been  considerinff  in  the  foreeoinff  pafi^es,  the  mentioned  in 

°  n        o   r   o     »  |,.|^  Mas.: 

Rote^  VQUj  Rebec,  and  Gigue,  the  only  one  mentioned  by 
name  in  Irish  manuscripts,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  ViiU, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of 
Carman  in  the  form  FidiL     The  instrument  called  by  thisthe'Vdaer 

fiddle; 

name  was  evidently  a  rustic  instrument  used  by  the  peasants 
probably  for  dancing  only,  and  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  con- 

^^  Gaillaame  de  St.  Pair,  speaking  in  hif  Chroniqiu  de  TAhhay^  du  Mont 
St,  Michel,  of  a  procession  yisiting  that  place,  says : 

**  Cil  jougleor  Ut  oii  il  Tunt 
Tout  lor  Vi^les  traites  nnt 
Lais  et  sonnez  Tunt  viellant". 
»w  **  Quand  les  tables  ostees  furent 
Cil  jougleour  en  pi^  s'estnrent 
S'ont  Fte^*et  Barpes  prises 
Cannons  et  sons,  vers  et  reprises 
Et  de  gestes  cante  nous  ont". 

Hugues  de  Meiy,  Toumoiement  de  VAntichrUt^ 
wo  «  Els  joglar,  que  son  el  palais 
Yiolons  descortz  e  sons  e  lais 
E  dansas  et  cansonz  de  geste** — Roman  de  Jaufre. 
Ml  As  Volkdr  is  about  to  depart  from  Bechelare,  he  fiddles  and  sings  for 
Gotelinde : 

**  Volk^r  der  snelle  mit  stner  yidelen  dan 
Kom  gezogenliche  fiir  Gotelinde  stan 
Er  yidelt  sueze  doene  ir  stniu  liet : 
Damite  nam  er  urloup,  dd  er  von  Bechel&ren  sdet. 

xxvii.  Avent, 
In  another  place  (xxiz.  Avtnt.)  Yolker's    Videlbogen  [or  fiddle  bow  is 
spoken  of. 


WBC&m  with  ike  suae  of  tlie  nobiStT.  On  the  contrary,  we 
se  exptcaslT  told  that  king?  had  three  kmds  of  music,  namely, 
due  of  the  CnaL  that  of  the  Tanpojt,  and  the  DardJ^  The 
latter  was  a  kiad  of  martial  hjnm  or  paean.  Although  the 
Gigme  is  not  mentioned  in  Irish  manuscripts,  it  has  left  behind 
it  indisputable  eridenee  of  its  former  existence  in  Irehmd  in 
Ae  name  of  a  dance,  the  jig,  which,  though  formerly  known  in 
other  coantries«  and  the  pecnEar  times  or  rhythms  of  the  tmies 
tor  which  have  been  e3ctensiTeIy  used  by  composers  of  instm- 
mental  muse  in  the  war  of  ^  scherzi  capricciosi'',  is  now  almost 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

Ttat/Nia,  the  name  of  the  second,  and  by  far  more  impor- 
tant of  the  bowed  instrum«ts  mentioned  in  Irish  mannscripts, 
does  not  suggest  the  slightest  relationship  with  any  of  the 
c<mtinental  medieral  bowed  instruments.  It  is  a  puzzle  how 
a  stringed  instrument  could  hare  receiTed  a  name  which  I 
hare  above  shown"*  to  have  always  meant  a  drum  or  tambou- 
rine.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  descript]<Hi  of  it ;  our  only  means 
for  determining  what  manner  of  instrument  it  was,  is  by  induc- 
tion from  the  vague  and  scattered  notices  which  occur  in  poems, 
prose  tales,  and  in  the  laws.  0*Curry  has  brought  together 
all  those  fragments  in  the  Lectures,  and  almost  everything  I 
could  say  in  addition,  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  incidentally 
in  discussing  the  history  of  the  harp  in  Ireland,  with  which  that 
of  the  Timpan  is  almost  inseparably  interwoven.  In  this 
place  it  only  remains  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  the 
Timpan  was.  The  passage  quoted  by  O'Curry  from  the  Laws 
in  Lecture  xxxvi.***  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  the  name 
Timpan  was  certainly  given  to  a  bowed  instrument.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  name  being  also  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment played  with  the  fingers,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Rots 
twn  kind!  of  and  the  Vi^le.  Now  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  on  the  matter  has 
led  me.  Were  the  two  instruments  called  by  the  name 
TimpaUj  like  the  two  kinds  of  Rote  or  like  the  two 
kinds  of  Viilef     One  or  more  of  the  strings  of  the    Timpan 

•••  MS,  Book  of  Ballyniote,  R.I.  A.  wi  ^„/g^  p  ccccxc, 

w*  Vol  ii.,  p.  363. 
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played    with    a    bow  were  touched  by  the   finger-nail,  or  <">•  p*»yj<* 
by  a   quill  plectrum;   the  instrument  must  therefore  have Jjj^*®™® 
somewhat  resembled  the  Welsh  Crwth,  which  belonged  to  the  ^^^^^ 
type  of  the  Hote  rather  than  to  that  of  the  Viile.    The  presence  •««»f  •»**'• 
of  a  string  or  strings  fastened  outside  the  finger-board  as  in 
the  Welsh  Cnoth,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Rote^  but  existed  in 
some,  if  not  in  all  the  older  forms  of  the  Vikle.     This  outside 
string  was  the   Bourdon  of  Hieronymus  de   Moravia,  who 
gives  the  different  modes  of  tuning  those  instruments.   These 
modes  of  tuning  seem  to  indicate  different  kinds  of  instru- 
ments ;  indeed  M.  de  Coussemaker  thinks  that  imder  the  term 
Vielles,^  Hieronymus  de  Moravia  included  the  Rote — that 
the  term  was  in  fact  a  generic  name  for  all  bowed  instruments, 
a  view  which  coincides  with  what  I  have  said  above,  that  up 
to  the  eleventh  century  the  bowed  instruments  in  use  in  Europe 
did  not  essentially  differ  from  each  other.     It  is  therefore  im-  not  poMibie 

•  to  MJ 

possible  to  say  whether  the  7\mpan  was  a  Rote  or  a  Vikle,  wheiher  the 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  instruments  included  a  r»u  or  a 
imder  this  name  in  Irish  documents  were  practically  the  same 
as  the  instruments  of  the  same  class  in  use  in  the  West  of 
Europe  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  wmpow  and 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  borrowed 
Irish  Timpan  and  the  Welsh  Crwth  or  Crud  of  the  time  of  continent. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  were  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
continental  nations. 

Wind  Inatrumente. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pneumatic 
or  wind  organs  were  known  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is 
usually  supposed.  St.  Augustine,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, distinctly  alludes  to  organs  supplied  with  air  by  bel- 
lows.*^ The  sculptured  representation  of  two  such  instru- 
ments forming  part  of  the  bas-relief  on  the  base  of  the  obelisk 
erected  under  Theodosius  in  the  place  now  called  Almeidan 
at  Constantinople,  fully  confirms  the  words  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  discovery  at  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France,  of  two  antique 
sarcophagi  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  having  sculptured 

MS  u  Quoniam  autem  secundum  philoBophum  in  paucioribus  yia  magna, 
ideo  piimo  de  Rubebii,  postea  de  Viellis  dioemui*'. — MS,  ciL,  c.  18. 
•••  In  Paalmum  M.  rer.  9 ;  and  cl.  ver.  4. 

IHT.  M* 
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upon  them  pneumatic   organs,   proves   the   introduction    of 
wind  organs  into  western  Europe  long  before  the  period  of 
SSn*****'  Pepin.     We   may  now   consequently  admit,  without  being 
taown^    open   to   the    objection   which   could  be   made  before    the 
*"■•*"<*•       antiquity  of  the  pneumatic  organ  was  established,  that  the 
organs  referred  to  in  an   entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  at 
the  year   814  as  having  been  burnt   at  Cluaincrema,  may 
have  been  pneumatic  ones.     In   the  absence  of  any  other 
reference  to  such  a  wind  instrument,  and  taking  into  account 
that  the   Psalterium  or  Nablum  is  also  called  an  organ  in 
a  passage   from   an   Irish   MS.  frequently  referred   to,*^  it 
would  be  useless   to   speculate  further  on  the  matt-er.     It 
OirtiH  prov.  is  probable  that    Oircitiy   which    O'Curry  found   mentioned 
MineM       once   as   the  name   of    a   musical  instrument  in   the   Irish 
Triads,'**  is  a  loan-word  from  Organum.     If  this  be  so,  the 
the  latter     Organum  above  spoken  of  would  refer  to  the  Psalterium,  as 
trw,  in  thie  it  Certainly  could  not  be  said  of  the  pneumatic  organs  of  the 
pMiterinm.  middle  ages,  that  ^^  the  sweetest  of  all  music  is  the  music  of 
the  Oircin\     This  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the  existence  of 
an  Ollamh  Oircne^  or  chief  professor  of  the  Oirein,  among  the 
bards  who  accompanied  Senchan  Torpeist  on  his  memorable 
visit  to  Guaire,  king  of  Connaught.     O'Curry  was  puzzled 
by  this  word,  and  hesitatingly  translates  it  the  **  repeater". 
If  Oircin  be  a  loan-word,   as  I  believe,  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  as  showing  the  early  use  by  lay  musicians  of  the 
Psalterium  or  Nablum,  which  was  essentially  an  ecclesiastical 
instrument 
The  The  Latin  Buccina  became,  at  least  in  name,  the  Buisifie 

buMm  the  of  the  Trouv^res,  and  the  Poaaune  of  the  Germans.  The 
Bucetiia;  name  of  the  modem  wind  instrument,  the  Bassoon^  notwith- 
standing the  guesses  of  lexicographers,  is  also,  I  have  no 
doubt,  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  through  the  Romance 
form  Buisine,  Among  the  Irish  wind  instruments  mentioned 
by  0*Curry  is  one  called  a  Buine,  That  this  instrument  was 
some  kind  of  trumpet,  is  evident  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
varieties,  the  Guthbuine^  the  prefixed  word  in  which  signifies 
the  voice.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  Irish  Buine  is 
the  Romance  Buisine,  the  8  being  lost  between  voweb  as  in 

^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  288.  •w  Lecture  xxxv.,  yoI.  ii  p.  834. 
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many  other  words.     Two  objections  may  be  urged  against  «»•  wsh 
this  view ;  namely,  first,  that  the  Irish  form  of  the  word  is  ^^^^^  ^'^^ 
as  old   at  least   as  the   ninth  century,  being   found  in   the^o»^*J 
Milan  codex  used  by  Zeuss  for  his  Grammatica  Celtica ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Anfflo-Saxon  for  a  trumpet  in  Beowulf  is  Angio- 

,  ®         .  *■  S«xon  B^tikM 

Byme^  which  has  a  certain  outward  resemblance  to  Buine. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  no  evidence  so  far  as  I  know  that  the 
word  Buiaine  existed  in  the  eighth  century,  but  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Romance  languages  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  justify  the  assumption  that  such  a  word 
might  have  existed  at  that  period.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a 
loan-word  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  form 
Buine,  it  only  occurs  in  the  Milan  codex,  and  in  the  compound 
form  Guthbuine  only  in  translations  from  the  Latin,  although 
the  Buiniri,  or  player  on  the  Buine,  had  a  place  in  the  Tech 
Midchuarda  or  Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara.***  The  Irish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  look  certainly  somewhat  like  each  other,  but  it  is 
very  hazardous  to  found  relationships  upon  resemblances  in 
external  form.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  there  is  identity  of 
meaning  as  well  as  similarity  of  form.  Is  Byme  the  true 
Anglo-Saxon  form  ?     May  it  not  be  itself  a  loan-word? 

Stoc  and  Sturgan,  unlike  Buine,   seem   to   be   true  Irish  The  stue 
names  for  some  kinds  of  trumpets.   They  may  both,  perhaps,  ^f***^' 
be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  Stu,  to  praise,  to  glorify,  and  if  so, 
afford  another  example  of  the  close  relationship  pointed  out  relation  to 
by  M.  Pictet  between  Irish  musical  terms  and  Sanskrit.  What 
the  variety  of  the  Stoc  called  the  Stoc  fogra  may  have  been, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.     Gri  certainly  implies  that  it  was  a 
melodious  instrument;  but  what  is  the  value  of  fof   It  is 
probably  intensitive,  and  if  so  Stuc  fogri  would  mean  a  shrill 
sounding  trumpet.'"^ 

Although  Giraldus  Cambrensis  does  not  mention  the  bag-  The  Bag- 
pipe as  an  instrument  in  use  in  Ireland  in  his  time,  there  can  ^  ^^ 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  known,  as  it  is  enumerated  among  the 
musical  instruments  at  the  Fair  of  Carman,     The  bagpipe  is 
never  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  kings  or  nobles,  and 

•**  Lecture  xxxiy.,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

'^°®  Cf.  gf  16  in  ceoil,  the  melody  of  the  music ;  Cf.  alao  Sanskrit  yri;  to  sing. 
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must  have   been   an  instrument    entirely  confined    to  the 
wM^b**  *"  peasants  even  long  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.     It  ap- 
iruh"*       pears  to  have  begun  to  be  used  in  war  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  so  used  by 
the  Irish  before  the  advent  of  the  Normans. 
Celtic,  Ro-       The  Welsh  name  of  the  bagpipe*  as  it  is  written  in  the 

mance.  and  ^  ^        or  r   »  ^ 

Teutonic      Welsh  Laws,  is  Pybeu,  which  is  very  close  to  the  Irish  form 
i)e«pipe;      Pipai.      In  the  Fomvtanna  Sdgur,  and  in  SverrU  Saga^  we 

have  the  old  Norse  Pipa.  The  Romance  forms  are  Pipa  in 
occnrrenoe  ^hc  southcm  dialect,  and  Pipe  in  old  French.  The  latter  occnis 
T^iewlm    ^  *^^  curious  list  of  musical  instruments  given  by  the  Trou- 

vere  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Guillaume  de  Madiaut^ 

in  his  "  Le  Temps  Paatour'.'^' 
ceiuc  fonni     The  Celtic  forms  are  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.     The 

found  In  ,  ,  .        - 

oiduiMss.; £qqJc  of  Leijuter,  which  contains  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of 

i<^*  After  enumerating  yarious  kinds  of  trumpets,  flutes,  and  other  instni- 
ments,  he  goes  on : 

Viole,  guiteme,  dtole^ 
Harpe^  trompe,  come,  flajolO) 
Pipe,  8ou£9e,  muse,  naquaite, 
Taboure  et  quanque  on  peut  faire 
De  dois,  de  penne,  et  de  rarchet, 
OTs  et  yis  en  ce  porchet 

This  is  the  only  place  Where  I  have  met  the  name  P^  The  luual  name 
for  the  bagpipe  is  Must,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paasag*. 
This  shows  that  the  two  instruments  were  differrat:  the  Muse  was  probaUj 
somewhat  like  the  instrument  which  still  exists  in  Italy  and  other  parta  of  tha 
south  of  Europe.  In  "  Li  gieus  de  Robin  et  de  Marion^,  one  of  the  operas 
of  Adam  de  la  Hale,  written  about  the  year  1270,  Bobin,  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  says  he  will  provide  the  music  for  the  marriage  feast :  girai  pour  le 
tabour  et  pour  la  Muss  au  grant  bourdon;  and  Peronelle  or  Perette^apeaiaiii 
girl,  one  of  the  dramatis  psrsonae,  proposes  a  dance : 

•  .  .  par  amours  faisons 
la  tresque  e  Robins  la  menra 
s'il  yeut  et  Huars  fnusera, 
et  chil  doi  autre  comeront. 

John  Cotton  considered  the  Muss  to  be  the  best  of  all  instrumenta.  **  Ifioa, 
ut  diximus,  instrumentum  quoddam  est,  omnia  ut  diximua  exoeUena  fatttm- 
menta,  quippe  quae  omnium  yim  atque  modum  in  se  continet,  bumano 
siquidem  inflatur  spiritu  ut  tibia,  manu  temperatur  ut  phiala  (  Fd/«).  folle 
exdtatur  ut  organa,  unde  et  a  Graeco,  quod  est  /iiva  id  eat  media,  music 
dicitur**,  etc.    Muska,  iii. 
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Carman^  was  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Welsh  form  occurs  in  a  codex  of  the  end  of  the  same 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
oldest  manuscript  containing  the  Norse  form  is  not  older,  I 
believe,  than  the  thirteenth  century.  So  far  this  is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  Celtic  use  of  the  word  to  designate  a 
bagpipe  being  the  earlier.  This,  however,  may  be  only  an  acci-  irith  name 
dent,  and  in  any  case  is  not  conclusive.  Wherever  the  word  from  ro- 
was  first  used  as  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  pipare.  The  Irish 
form]  came  through  the  Romance :  perhaps  the  instrument 
itself  came  with  the  name. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  ow  iruh 
Irish  bagpipe  was  inflated  by  the  mouth,  and  was  in  every  ■'^^ 
respect  the  same  as  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  Scotch  seotch  one 
or  Highland  bagpipe.     The  existing  form  of  the  Irish  bag- 
pipe is  modem. 

Instruments  of  Percussion^  and  Miscellaneous  Instruments, — 
The  only  instruments  of  percussion  used  by  the  Irish  were 
bells.  These  instruments  are  frequently  mentioned  in  tales 
which  refer  to  pagan  times,  nor  is  there  anything  improbable 
in  assuming  that  they  were  really  known  to  the  pagan  Irish. 
It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  bells  were  known  to  Anttquitj  vt 
the  ancient  nations  of  Asia — the  Chinese,  Indians,  Assyrians, 
and  Jews ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  for  inquiries 
touching  the  history  of  Ireland  and  of  Western  Europe, 
they  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Without  occupying  space  with  quotations  orrefer-n»M»n***of 
ences  to  ancient  writers,  which  every  classical  scholar  will  Qr«riw  and 

.  *'  Romans; 

readily  remember,  I  will  state  a  few  of  the  occasions  on  which 
bells  were  used.  The  Greeks  attached  bells  to  their  doors ; 
their  night  watchmen  employed  them  to  soimd  alarms ;  officers 
visiting  military  posts  used  them  for  challenging  sentinels ; 
in  the  houses  of  the  rich  the  slaves  were  awakened  in  the 
morning  by -the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  in  large  families  the 
household ;  at  Athens  the  arrival  of  fresh  fish  in  the  market 
was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  In  Rome  the  open- 
ing of  the  baths  was  announced  in  the  same  manner ;  bells 
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were  hung  as  ornaments  on  public  buildings,  on  cattle  to  pre- 
vent them  straying,  on  the  harness  of  horses  and  on  elephants 
to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  to  the  necks  of  criminals  going 
probably      to  cxccution.     An  instrument  put  to  so  many  and  such  various 
foreChr!».   uscs  must  havc  foUowcd  the  footsteps  of  the  colonizing^  Greek 

tian  era  In  .  i 

weatem       and  of  the  conquering  Roman,  and  must  consequently  have 

been  known,  at  least  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  before  the  Christian 

era. 

two  kinda  of     Two  kinds  of  bells  were  used :  open  bells,  four-sided  or 

<»p«n  »n«*     round,  and  sounded  by  a  tongue  or  clapper ;  and  small  closed 

bells,  spherical  or  pear-shaped  in  form,  and  sounded  by  a  loose 

ball  or  pea  of  metal  enclosed  in  them,  the  vibration  of  the 

enclosed  air  being  allowed  to  pass  out  through  a  small  hole 

ctooc,  the     or  slit.     The  former  kind  were  those  which  were  adopted  for 

of  the  for-    the  service  of  the  Church,  and  were  called  by  the  Irish  name 

mer,  bor-  ,  '  i        i  • 

rowed'fhmi  Clocc,  which  is  obviously  a  loan-word  from  the  lower  Latm 

cioecai       word  Clocca,     Derivatives  of  this  word  are  found  in  all  the 

Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Celtic 

origin  of      dialects  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  word  itself  is  obscure.     It  was 

latter  ob-       ,  .  °  .  .  •        i» 

•cure;         in  general  use  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  for  the  hand- 
uaed  in        bclls  used  bv  ecclcsiastics,  of  which  so  many  are  to  be  found 

eighth  and     . 

ninth  cen-    in  the  muscum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,*"**  and  also  for 

tnriea  for  ' .  ,  •'  . 

hand  belli,    the  bcUs  uscd  in  kitchens  for  summoning  the  monks  to  the 

refectory,  and  no  doubt  in  all  large  houses  for  calling  the 

family  and  servants  to  their  meals. '*^     Clacca  gradually  be- 

afterwirds    came  the  exclusive  name  of  large  bells  placed  in  the  steeples 

large  bella  in  of  chuTchcs,  whilc  the  original  Latin  Tintinnabulum  continued 

to  be  the  name  of  the  smaller  bells,  to  which  it  properly 

belonged.     In  writers  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century, 

campana     we  find  two  Other  names  for  bells,  Campana  and  JNola,     The 

other  namea  former,  which  gavc  rise  to  campanile,  a  belfry,  is  derived 

from  Campania  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  latter  from  Nola,  a 

city  of  Campania.     Large  bells  were  called  Catnpanaej  and 

loot  ( cioccam'  qualem  ad  manum  habui  tu8B  patemitati  mittere  cnraTi- 
mus'*.    St.  BonifaciuB,  Epist,  9. 

1003  fi  Semper  in  setemum  faciat  haec  clocula  tantum 

Carmina ;  sed  resonet  nobiB  bona  clocca  eocorum". 

Alcuin,  Ad  Campanawi,  criu. 
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small  ones  Nolae.^^  The  origin  of  these  names  is  to  be«rtginof 
attributed  either  to  Campania,  and  especially  the  city  of  Nola, 
being  celebrated  for  their  manufacture  of  bells,  or  to  bells  of 
a  particular  kind  being  made  there.  Popular  tradition  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  bells  to  St.  Paulus,  Bishop  of  Nola  in 
the  sixth  century ;  but  for  this  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
ground  whatever.  The  early  bells  of  western  and  northern 
Europe  appear  to  have  been  generally  forged.  Cast  bells, 
especially  those  of  a  large  size,  may  have  been  made  in  Cam- 
pania, which  also  distinguished  itself  very  much  in  the  fic- 
tile arts,^**  and  by  their  superiority  in  tone  and  appearance 
have  led  to  the  names  Campana  and  NoUb  being  given  to 
such  bells,  and  ultimately  to  cast  bells  wherever  made,  the 
forged  ones  falling  into  desuetude.  A  diminutive  of  the  Irish  he  ^x\a 
Clocc  occurs  in  the  plural  form  Cluicine  in  the  tale  of  the  Tdin 
Bo  Fraich.^^  Fraech^  the  hero  of  this  tale,  and  the  other 
personages  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  incidents  of  the  story, 
belong  to  the  heroic  period  of  Queen  Medb^  and  the  general 
character  of  the  piece  is  pagan ;  nevertheless  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  is  a  loan-word,  borrowed 
in  Christian  times. 

Open  bells  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Irish  Church  •wiywe  of 

^  '^^  ,  bells  In  Irlih 

from  the  very  first,  and  in  early  times  to  have  afforded  incer-cJ»nrch6«; 
tain  cases  a  measure  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  church.     Thus^«»««^ 
for  instance,  a  church  was  entitled  to  share  the  property  of  ^'^ 
strangers  dying  within  sound  of  its  bell,  and  if  situated  on 
the  shore  of  a  lake  or  of  the  sea,  to  all  *^  flotsam  and  jetsam'', 
that  is,  to  some  such  rights  as  are  now  claimed  as  ^^  admiralty 
droits".***'  It  was  only  the  original  bell,  under  the  protection  of 
which  a  Tuaih  had  placed  itself,  that  could  be  used  for  mea- 

10J4  « xjnde  et  &  Campania,  qos  est  Italue  proyincia,  eadem  yasa  majora 
qaidem  Campana  dicuntur :  minora  yero,  qu»  et  k  Bono  tintinnabula  yocan- 
tur,  Nola$  appellant,  i  Nola  ejusdem  ciyitate  Campania  ubi  eadem  yasa 
primo  sont  commentata'*. — Walafrid  Strabo,  De  Rebus  ecclestaattdsj  lib.  y. 

^ooi  Campanum  quoque  inter  genera  eriB  yocatur  a  Campania  proyinda,  qude 
est  in  Italiie  partibus  utensilibus  et  yasis  omnibus  probatissimum.  S.  Isid. 
Etymolog.,  lib.  zyl  c.  20,  §  9. 

»M«  Lectures,  xxx.,  yoL  ii,  p.  218. 

*^  See  Mr.  B.  OLooney's  translation  of  the  Tochmorc  Bee  Fola,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  BojtA  Iriih  Academy,  Irish  manuscript  series*  yoL  I  p.  199. 
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suring  the  rights  or  jurisdiction  of  a  church ;  hence,  no  doubt^ 
one  of  the  chief  objects  in  building  the  Cloictigi  (sing,  CUneteeh) 
or  bell  houses,  known  as  *'round  towers",  was  to  extend  the 
area  over  which  the  sound  could  be  heard.  A  great  deal 
might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but,  as  ecclesiastical  architec* 
ture  and  the  history  of  the  early  Irish  Church  form  too  lai^ 
a  subject  to  take  up  incidentally,  and  that  besides  they 
do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  Introduction^ 
I  cannot  dwell  further  on  it  here, 
extmpieaof      Xhc  small  closcd  bclls  of  a  spherical  shape  were  like  the 

UM  of  •mall  ^  ^        ^ 

■?^®'J*^v^l    Grelots  on  the  harness  of  horses  on  the   continent.      The 

dosed  bella; 

Cluidni  on  FraecKa  horses  when  he  went  with  a  cortege  of 
fifty  horsemen  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Findabair^  daughter  of 
A  Hill  and  Medb,  were  probably  hollow  balls  of  this  kind,  and 
such  were  also  doubtless  the  apples  of  red  gold  on  the  Craebh 
pear-ihaped  CiuU  Or  Musical  Branch  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,^^     The  elon- 

closed  bella, 

ctoiant;      gated  OT  pcar-shapcd  closed  bells  are  those  specially  called 
Ceolans^  and  seem  to  have  been  used  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
called  cro-  poscs,  as  wcll  Es  the  opcu  bclls.     Thcsc  are  the  kind  of  bells 
wich  and     which  Dr.  Ledwich  called  Crotals,  an  opinion  which  O'Cuny 
atS^°  ®^  discusses   at   some   length.***'      O'Curry  is  very  severe  on 
Ledwich,  Beauford,  and  Vallancey,  a  severity  which  in  general 
they  have  justly  earned.     In  this  case  they  are  not,  however, 
ciSied'cK^  altogether  wrong.     These  closed  bells  were  called  in  the 
midd?e*i^-  ^^^^^®  *g®s  Crotals,^*^^     I  havc  already  dwelt  upon  the  loose- 
ness of  the  medieval  nomenclature  of  musical  instruments, 
nature  of     and  given  some  striking  examples  of  it.     Dr.  Ledwich's  mis- 
and  take,   and  it  is  a  grave  one,  was  in  ascribing  to  these  me- 

misukea.  dicval  CvotaU  the  uses  to  which  a  totally  different  instru- 
ment was  put  in  pagan  times.  O'Curry,  not  being  aware  of 
the  frequent  changes  which  the  names  of  musical  instruments 
underwent  in  the  middle  ages,  concluded  that  Dr.  Ledwich 

»»<«  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  »«<>»  76u/.,p.  819.  et  $eq. 

1010  xhe  following  passage  is  clear  on  this  point:  '*  Croton  Onseepmlm 
dicitur,  et  inde  cjmbala  sic  dicuntur ;  yel  musicum  notat  instrom^itiim, 
quod  in  sono  vocem  ciconiae  imitatur :  nam  ipsa  apud  ^gyptioe  dotilos 
appellatur.  Crotala  quoque  dicuntur  sonorte  spherule,  quae.  quibiiBdam  gn- 
nis  interposilis,  pro  quantitate  sui  et  specie  metalli,  varios  sonos  ednst** 
Joannis  Saresberiensis  Polycraticus^  lib.  riii.  c.  12. 
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had  no  authority  whatever  for  calling  the  Oeolana  in  question 
CroiaU. 

The  Craebh   CiuiU   Crann  CiuiL   or  Musical   Branch,  bo  The  oraoh 
frequently  mentioned  in  Irish  tales,   and  concerning  which  Made»i 
a  good  deal  of  information  has  been  gathered  together  in 
Lecture  xxxiv.,  appears  to  have  been  used  in  other  parts  ofn^edin 

,  •*■  other  eomi* 

Europe  as  well  as  in  Ireland.     The    Circulua  tintinnabulU^^^^\ 

instructus^  or  ring  upon  which  were  hung  a  number  of  smaU  *j*wjj*«f<» 

open  or  closed  bells,  seems  to  have  been  common  enough 

in  the  middle  ages.     Gerbert  gives  a  figure  of  a  peculiar 

arrangement  of  "  Tintinnabuli "  from  a  codex  of  St.  Blaise, 

or  St.  Blasien,  said  to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  but  probably 

of  a  later  period.     It  consists  of  a  ring,   from   which   are 

suspended  nine  strings,  to  which  are   attached  small  bells, 

which  appear   to  be  open ;  nine  smaller  ones  are  fastened, 

one  in  the  middle   of  each   string.     The  ring  is   attached 

to  another,  which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  over  which  is  writ-  th«  CpnUxi^' 

ten  **  Cymbalum".     This  instnmient  was  evidently  intended 

to  be  shaken  by  the  hand.     Sometimes  the  bells  were  hung 

in  a  row  upon  a  bar  of  wood  or  metal,  and  struck  with  a 

hammer.     Gerbert  gives  a  drawing  of  one  from  a  codex  of 

St.  Blaise,  of  the  twelfth  century.     The  bar  is  placed  across 

a  circular  arch  resting  upon  a  column,  of  what  appears  part 

of  a  church,  for  a  small  belfry  surmounted  by  a  cross  is  shown 

in  the  background.     A  female  plays  on  the  bells  with  a  small 

hammer,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.     She  appears  to  be  a 

nun,  but  though  her   dress  is  certainly  religious,  it  is  not 

like  the  monastic  dress  of  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  centuries. 

The  Crann  or  Craebh  Ciuil  or  Musical  Branch  was  an  exclu-  The  iHih 

sively  lay  instrument,  it  is  no  where  alluded  to  in  connection  Bnmch  aiajr 

with  a  church,  but  the  row  of  bells  above  described  indicates 

that  perhaps  the  corresponding  instruments  on  the  Continent  ■i«nu*' in- 

were  sometimes  used  in  churches.    This  view  is  borne  outbyp»yJ»*^« 

•'  been  uted 

a  curious  old  church  hymn,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Latin  ^^^^JJJ^^  *° 
German  lines,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  bells  ring  in  the 
halls  of  the  king,  that  is  in  heaven.'""     The  bells  mentioned 
are  called  Schellenj  that  is  to  say,  tintinnabula  or  Ceolans. 

10 1 1  Ubi  sunt  gaudia 

Nergen  mchr  denn  dar 
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iiw"ta>-  -  Of  all  the  medieval  inatramentfl  of  tte  class  we  are  now 
vbmb^  considering,  the  one  which  best  leuUzes  the  idea  of  the 
Irish  MuBical  Branch  ia^  the  curious  ooe,  of  which  figures 
are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  aod  tenth 
centuries,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  "  Bombulum",  and 
eomeljmes  under  that  of  "  Buuibulum",  and  of  which  s  de- 
scription is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  Dardanus.  Fig.  74,  taken 
from  Gerbert,  represents  one 
from  a  MS.  of  St  Emeran, 
of  the  ninth  centuiy.  Tie 
drawmg  is  so  rude  that  one 
p— ^  cannot  say  whether  it  is  to  be 
eTG  ih  regarded  as  being  all  in  sec- 
tion ,  the  central  part  certainly 
IS  BO  On  this  supposition,  it 
]  appears  to  consist  of  a  refctan- 
gular  tube  or  hollow  prlam, 
enclosing  another  smaller  tuba 
of  the  same  form ;  the  mode 
of  supporting  the  latter  within 
the  former  not  being  shown  in 
Pig.  74.  ^^'^  figure.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  tubes  appears  to  be  filled  with  balls.  Into 
each  side  of  this  tubular  box  were  inserted  six  tubes  in 
two  rows,  curved  at  their  ends,  and  terminating  in  square 
trumpet  mouths.  This  apparatus  of  tubes  and  bells,  fomung 
a  sort  of  corona,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  a  chain 
firom  an  arm,  projecting  from  an  upright  bar.  If  such  an 
instrument  were  struck  on  the  bottom,  the  air  in  the  in- 
terior, if  empty,  would  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  sound  would 
pass  out  through  the  trumpet  tubes,  and  produce  a  curious 
effect.  If  full  of  hollow  balls  containing  a  pea  of  metal,  a 
blow  would  give  a  still  greater  clang.  Some  think  there  are 
Du-  die  Engel  lingen 
Kovi  c*ntica 
Uud  de  Schtllen  klingen 
laregucnriB. 
Forkel,  GttchicAu  dtr  Monk,  Bilii,  7fG ;  quoted  oIn  b^ 
AmbKM,  op.  cif.  iL  iSS. 
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only  three  tubes  on  each  side,  and  consequently  that  the 
artist,  being  desirous  of  showing  them  all,  but  not  being  able 
to  represent  them  in  their  true  position,  put  them  in  as  in  the 
figure.  There  is,  however,  nothing  that  I  can  see  to  warrant 
this  hypothesis,  which  is  merely  an  attempt  to  bring  the  num- 
ber of  tubes  into  conformity  with  that  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bombulum  in  the  "  Epistle  to  Dardanus".  One 
of  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  instrument 
above  figured  and  those  in  other  manuscripts  is  precisely  the 
number  of  those  side  tubes.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  library 
of  Boulogne  the  number  is  five,  and  in  one  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  library  of  Angers  it  is  six.*"'* 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Bombulum  in  the  Epistle  deaeripuon 
to  Dardanus,  the  principal  tube  was  made  of  iron  and  brass,  "Bomim- 
not  melted  together,  as  some  suppose,  but,  as  1  believe,  ot  Epuae  to 
a  core  of  iron  covered  with  bronze,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  old  bells ;  the  lateral  tubes  being  wholly  of  bronze 
or  brass.     No  mention   is   made   of  greloU  in  the  interior, 
although  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  is  stated  to 
have  been  produced,  there  must  have  been  something  in  the 
interior  of  the  large  tube.'"" 

I  cannot  pass  away  from  this  novel  subject  of  the  **  Musi-  "Mnaicai 

*        .  •'  .  "^  .  Branch**  of 

cal  Branch",    without  alluding  to  a  very  early  and  curious  forsenna, 
form  of  it  which,  according  to  Varro,  as  recorded  by  Pliny,  Etmru. 
existed  in  the  tomb  which  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  built  for 
himself.    According  to  this  account,  the  monument  consisted 
of  five  pyramids,  four  at  the  angles  and  one  in  the  centre, 

'°"  M.  de  Coussemaker,  Annai  Archeolog,,  iy.  100. 

101  s  iiYnQ  following  is  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  containing 
the  description  of  this  curious  *'  Musical  Branch**. 

*'  Fistula  prteterea  artis  esse  mysticae,  sicut  fusores  eamm  rerum  affirmant : 
reperitur  ita.  Bombulum  aereum  ductile  quadratum  latissimumque^  quasi 
in  modum  coronse  cum  fisoculo  aereo  ferreoque  commizto,  atque  in  medio 
concusso,  quod  in  ligno  alto  spatiosoque  formatum  superiore  capite  constrin- 
gitur :  alterum  altera  capite  demisso :  sed  terram  non  tangi  a  plerisque  pu- 
tatur,  et  per  singula  latent  duodecim  bombula  aerea,  duodecim  fistulis  in 
medio  positis,  in  catena  fixis  dependent.  Ita  tria  bombula  in  uno  latere  per 
circumitum  utique  figuntur,  et  concitato  primo  bombulo,  et  concitatis  duo- 
decim bombulorum  fistulis  in  medio  positis,  clamorem  magnum  fragoremque 
nitniiim  supra  modum  simul  proferunt**. — Loc  eit. 
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each  of  which  was  seventy-five  feet  at  the  base  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  the  summit  of  the  pyramids  was 
crowned  with  a  brazen  globe,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  cupola,  from  which  hung  "  tintinnabula",  or  small  bells,  by 
means  of  chains,  which,  on  being  agitated  by  the  wind,  gave 
out  a  sound  like  that  said  to  have  been  given  out  by  the 
celebrated  brazen  pot  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.*'" 

Tiie  Fer-  Amonff  the  musical  performers  enumerated  in  Lecture 
xxxvii.,  there  is  one  very  obscure  one,  about  whom  O'Cuny 
was  unable  to  make  a  conjecture,  namely,  the  Fer-Cengail, 
The  word,  which  has  only  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman^  means  literally,  according  to 
O'Curry,   the  "  man  of   ties    or  bonds".      I    do  not   think 

Sun*b!ti'"  ^^^    explanation    satisfactory.       The    Fer-CeitgaU    was    in 

dancer;  my  opinion  uot  a  musician  at  all,  but  one  who  danced 
the  peculiar  kind  of  hopping  or  springing  dance  known  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  the  Eaprivgale,  corresponding  to  the  German 
"  Springende  tentz".  This  kind  of  dance,  or  rather  dance 
song,  is  mentioned  in  the  Roman  de  la  Violette  along  with  the 
Carol}^^^^  in  both  cases  one  person  sang  the  dance  song,  and 
the  dancer  or  dancers  joined  with  the  refirain  in  chorus.  The 
Carols  were  always  danced  by  several  persons,  who  caught 
each  other  s  hand,  and  danced  round  in  a  circle ;  hence  the 
name  Rondeau^  given  by  the   Flemish  composers    to   these 

naina  cog-    tuncs.'®'*    The  Irish  Cenqal  seems  to  be  connate  with  the  old 

nate  with  *'  ° 

ou  French    Frcuch  vcrb,  ginguer,  to  move  the  feet.     Perhaps  the  mode 

in  which  the  dancer  took  up  the  refrain  of  the  dance  song, 

represented  was  like  the  performance  of  the  Fer  Gigaoila  of  our  own  day, 

by  modem  *  •/  «/ 

^'QigoQ-  1014  a  Sepultus  est,  inquit  {i,e,  Varro],  sub  urbe  Clusio :  in  quo  loco  moiia- 
mentum  reliquit  lapide  quadrate  quadratnm  :  singula  latera  pedum  trecenum, 
alta  quinquagenum  :  inque  basi  quadrata  intus  labyrinthum  inextricabilem: 
quo  si  quis  improperet  sine  glomere  lini,  exitum  inyenire  nequeat.  Supra 
id  quadratum  pjramides  stant  quinque^  quatuor  in  anguUs,  in  medio  una : 
in  imo  latsB  pedum  quinum  septuagenum,  altae  centum  quinquagenum :  tta 
fastigatae,  ut  in  summo  orbis  aeneus  et  petasus  imus  omnibus  sit  impoatos» 
ex  quo  pendeant  exapta  catenis  tintinnabula  quae,  vento  agitata,  longe  sonitiis 
referant,  ut  Dodonae  olim  factum". — Hist,  Nat.,  lib.  xxxtL  c  19. 

10 lb  m  furent  pas  mis  en  defois,  les  Caroies,  les  Espringales  (y.  6587). 

>o><  Carols f  from  the  Latin  Choreola.  This  dance  song  was  afterwards  caDed 
Rondel  de  Carols ;  bj  the  Belgians,  Rondeau ;  and  by  the  Germans,  **  Umms 
gende  tent£\ 
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which  consists  of  a  humorous  kind  of  giggling,  in  short  catches 
of  the  breath,  accompanied  by  sudden  starts  of  the  body. 

IRISH    MUSIC  IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE    HISTORY  OF   MUSICAL 

DBYELOPMBNT. 

The  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  Ceis  in  the  Lectures,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  0*Cuny  came,  that  the  ancient  Gaedhil 
were  acquainted  with  Harmony,  render  it  necessary  that  lNec«Mity 
should  say  something  on  the  general  subject  of  our  music,  the  iriah  moaic 
more  so  as  owing  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
music,  the  most  erroneous  views  are  commonly  entertained 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
English  national  music,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
popular  melodies  which  are  still  current  in  these  countries. 

The  subject  is  so  very  wide  and  intricate,  that  I  am  justified  jastincatioii 
in  including  it  at  all  in  this  Introduction,  only  on  account  of  course; 
its  real  importance,  the  prominent  position  it  occupies  in  the 
Lectures,  and  the  almost  wholly  untrodden  state  of  this  in- 
teresting field  of  inquiry.   I  will  confine  myself  almost  entirely  diacn-tion 

°  .  .  .  .  .  confluedto 

to  the  scale  and  tonality  of  Irish  music,  and  its  relation  on  the  *he  tcaie 

•'  ,  and  tonalit/ 

one  hand  to  the  old  church  music,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  <>'  'r*«** 

.  .  music; 

secular  music  of  neighbouring  countries.      I  will  not  enter 

into  the  question  of  the  measure  or  rhythm,  not  only  because  reasons  for 

an  acquaintance  with  it  is  not  so  necessary  for  determiningf  the  time  or 

rhythm. 

point  of  development  to  which  Irish  music  has  attained,  and 
for  deciding  the  question  whether  harmony  was  known  to  and 
practised  by  the  Irish  in  the  middle  ages,  but  chiefly  because 
no  profitable  investigation  of  the  rhythm  of  Irish  music  can 
be  undertaken  until  Irish  prosody  is  first  thoroughly  examined. 

The  special  questions  which  I  propose  to  inquire  into  at  subject  win 
present  mainly  regard  the  history  of  musical  development  from  frem'^awien- 
a  scientific  raider  than  from  an  artistic  or  esthetic  point  of  view,  of  fiew; 
As  I  cannot  assume  that  many  of  my  readers  are  acq uainted  must  ^pre- 

....  f«C€d  by  a 

with  the  history  of  scientific  music,  I  am  obliged  to  preface  my  sketch  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  scale  and  tonality  of  Irish  music  by  such  abriefmasic 
sketch  of  those  parts  of  the  history  of  European  music  as  will 
enable  them  to  compare  Irish  music  with  the  artistic  music  of 
Continental  Europe  at  different  periods,  and  to  determine  how 
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far  it  was  influenced  by  the  latter,  and  especialljr  to  place  the 
several  kinds  of  national  music  of  these  countries  in  their  true 
position. 
Three  The  historj  of  musical  development  comprises  three  epochs, 

mnsieai  namely,  1.  the  epoch  of  Homophonous  Music;  2.  the  epoch 
ment.  of  Polyphonous  Music;  and  3.  the  epoch  of  Harmonic 
Music.  The  primitive  music  of  all  peoples  is  homophonous,  and, 
except  among  European  nations,  has  never  passed  beyond  that 
Homopho-  stage.  The  term  homophonous,  strictly  speaking,  means  a 
melody  sung  by  voices  in  unison,  and  was  thus  understood  by  the 
Greeks.  When  a  melody  was  simg  by  two  sets  of  voices  diflTer- 
ing  by  an  octave,  such  as  those  of  men  and  women,  it  was  called 
antiphony.  Harmony,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
union  and  concordance  of  several  simultaneous  sounds.  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  antiphony  is  harmony,  but  of  so  simple 
and  elementary  a  kind,  that  a  piece  of  music  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  homophonous,  though  including  antiphony. 
Among  all  nations  who  possess  homophonous  music,  we  find 
certain  fixed  musical  scales  within  which  the  melody  moves. 
Many  raxiri-  Thcsc  scalcs  are  manifold,  and  often  apparently  quite  arbitrary, 
so  that  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed  are  sometimes 
incomprehensible  to  us.  Gifted  nations,  like  the  Greeks,  Arabsy 
and  Indians,  have  exhibited  great  subtlety  in  the  formation 
of  such  scales,  although  their  music  never  passed  beyond  the 
homophonous  stage, 
orjgjnof^he  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  how  the  notes 
musical  of  a  musical  scale  were  first  discovered ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  laws  of  acoustics  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  octave 
must  have  occurred  to  all  peoples,  and  also  that  the  relation  to 
the  fundamental  tone  in  melodic  progression  of  the  octave  and 
of  the  fifth,  and  indeed  of  the  fourth,  must  have  been  recog- 
nized by  all  peoples  at  all  musically  endowed.  In  these  thiee 
tones  and  the  fundamental  one,  which  for  convenience  we  will 
call  C,  we  have  the  four  limiting  tones  of  the  two  tetrachords, 
which,  like  the  octave,  occurred  to  all  ancient  peoples: 
C'F ;  G-C.  The  filling  up  of  these  tetrachords  was  dififerent 
among  difierent  peoples,  and  even  at  different  times  by  the 
same  people,  notably  among  the  Greeks.     Although  the  lelar 
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tions  of  the  third  and  sixth  are  more  remote  and  less  easily 
recognizable  than  these  of  the  fifth  and  fourth,  we  can  under- 
stand how  they  might  be  discovered  starting  from  the  four 
notes  above  mentioned.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  dia-Mod«in 
tonic  scale,  now  universally  used  by  European   nations,  wasquinque- 
completed  in  a  different  way.     Starting  from  the  fifth,  G,  awaiobtouwd 
new  fifth,  Z>,  could  be  obtained,  and  from  the  fourth,  F^  anew 
fourth,  \>B,     We  could  in  this  way  obtain  a  quinquegrade 
scale  having  five  intervals : — 

Cum.  D^'^^  F^\  G  t«— dwfb£t«-  (?«»' 
1     :    I        :       I   :     I        :         \f    :    2 

Of  these  intervals  three  would  each  be  a  whole  tone  §,  namely 
C-jD,   F'Gy  and  bB-C;  and  two  each  1 J  tones,  in  the  proper, 
tion  If,  namely,  D-F  and  G  b  fl. 

The  tunes  of  some  savage  nations  are  said  not  to  extend  extent  of 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  third,  and  those  of  many  do  not  extend  of  mt*^ 
to  an  octave.  Such  skeleton  tetrachords  as  C-F,  G-C,  might, 
consequently,  be  used  to  construct  rude  plaintive  melody,  but 
would  certainly  be  insuflSlcient  to  give  melodic  expression  to 
the  varied  feelings  and  passions  of  an  intellectually  endowed 
people.  They  would,  however,  be  sufficient  for  simple  poetical 
recitation ;  indeed  the  music  of  the  curious  old  alliterative  songs 
of  the  Finns  which  form  the  epic  called  the  Kalevala,  ex- 
tends only  from  the  tonic  to  the  fifth.  The  five- toned  quinque- 
grade scale  was,  however,  the  first  real  musical  scale,  that  is, 
the  first  one  with  which  varied  melody  could  be  constructed. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  this  five- toned  scale  was  the 
earliest  musical  scale  of  all  ancient  Asiatic  and  European 
peoples.  It  is  still  in  use  in  China ;  the  Bai  abra  of  the  Nile 
cataracts  and  the  Nubians  have  a  five-stringed  lyre,  the  tuning 

1017  xhat  is,  the  lengthi  of  the  vayes  which  produce  the  aeyeral  notes,  and 
the  times  of  thtir  yihratioDt,  are  proportional  to  the  nnmbcrs  given  in  the 
text.  In  other  words,  a  string  producing  the  octave  of  a  note  makes  two 
vibrations  while  that  which  produces  the  ground  tone,  or  original  note  itself, 
makes  ow,,  the  fourth,  F,  four  while  the  ground  tone  makes  three,  and  to 
on.  The  lengths  of  the  chords  which  would  produce  the  notes  {,  |,  (,  etc., 
would  be  in  the  proportion  of  f ,  f ,  f .  etc ,  which  are  the  reciprocals  of  the 
numbers  expressing  the  proportions  of  wave-lengths  and  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion. 
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of  which,  like  the  Egyptian  one,  is  said  to  be  according  to  a 
five-toned  scale;  and  lastly,  nearly  all  the  genuine  old  Irish  and 
Scotch  airs  are,  as  we  shall  see,  composed  in  the  above  scale. 

The  tones  F  and  G  in  the  quinquegrade  scale  are  directly 
related  to  C;  but  D  is  only  related  to  (?,  and  bB  to  F.  The 
whole  scale  forms  a  chain  of  fifths : 

bB'F'C'G'D, 
in  which  each  link  is  connected  with  the  preceding  and 
following  one.  No  one  of  these  tones  possesses  so  predomi- 
nant a  relationship  to  all  the  others  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  natural  tonic,  or  centre  of  the  musical  system.  Tlie 
one  which  goes  nearest  to  fulfil  this  condition  is  C,  that 
is,  the  first  note  of  the  scale."*®  For  if  we  assume  it  to 
be  the  tonic,  even  the  most  remote  tones,  bB  and  D^  bear 
to  it  a  relationship  of  the  second  degree  ;  whereas,  if  F 
or  G  be  taken  as  the  tonic,  the  relationship  of  D  with  F^  and 
of  b  S  with  G  in  the  circle  of  fifths,  is  only  of  the  third  de- 
gree; while  if  bjB  or  £>  be  made  the  tonic,  each  of  these 
tones  would  be  related  to  the  others  only  by  means  of  four 
steps  of  fifths,  that  is,  in  the  fouith  degree.  The  relations  of  the 
third  and  sixth  in  the  completed  diatonic  scale  with  the  ground 
tone,  or  tonic,  are  less  evident  than  those  of  the  sounds  forming 
the  quinquegrade  scale,  but  they  could,  nevertheless,  be  dis- 
covered through  a  series  of  fifths  on  tuned  instruments,  when 
once  the  ear,  in  the  progress  of  musical  development,  became 
trained  to  a  finer  perception  of  the  difierences  of  tones.  The 
interval  A-E  is  said  to  have  been  added  by  the  Greek  Terpan- 
der;  and  the  interval  E-B  by  Pythagoras.  This  completed 
the  diatonic  scale  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  fifths  as  follows:*^* 


1018  pqp  obyiouB  reasons  of  conyenience,the  nomendatara  C,  Z>,  jP,  etc^is  ben 
employed  to  designate  the  notes  of  the  five-toned  quinquegrade  scaleu  But  in 
doing  so  I  haye  no  intention  of  suggesting  that  the  sounds  corresponding  to  those 
letters  on  anj  musical  instrument,  as  usually  tuned,  mark  the  neceasary  pro- 
gression of  the  natural  quinquegrade  scale.  In  the  same  way,  when  I  say  thst 
C  best  ftilfils  the  condition  of  a  tonic,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  aofiind  C  is 
the  natural  tonic,  or  fundamental  sound  of  music  in  the  quinquegrade  scale, 
or  in  any  other  system.  I  only  desire  to  mark  that  this  function  of  tome  faDs 
naturally  to  the  first  note  of  a  series  of  sounds  numerically  related  to  eadi 
other  in  the  ratios  set  out  in  the  progression  given  above. 

*oi'  As  regards  this  and  the  preceding  scale,  and  indeed  all  thoee  whidi  sic 
to  follow,  where  the  contrary  is  not  specially  stated,    the    reader  should 
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Oi  in  the  scale  of  C. 

C'D'E'F'  G'A'  B  '  C 

1    *   ti  *    f   H  f M  2 

The  sixth  and  third  obtained  in  this  way  are  not,  however,  Th«  aeaie 
those  of  the  natural  or  ordinary  modem  diatonic  scale.     The  ^*n«i  not 

•^       ,  ,  identical 

sixth  would  be  higher  than  the  sixth  of  the  natural  diatonic  ''***»  modern 
scale  in  the  proportion  f^,  and  the  third  about  the  same 
amount  higher  than  the  natural  third.  The  sensibility  of 
our  ear  is,  however,  limited,  so  that  in  a  melody  we  might 
replace  one  interval  by  another  without  the  ear  being  able  to 
perceive  it,  provided  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  intervals  differs 
very  little  from  unity.  If  the  value  of  the  ratio  does  not 
exceed  the  fraction  §^,  which  is  called  a  comma, '^'^  the  substitu- 
tion is  scarcely  perceptible  even  to  a  trained  ear  when  the 
original  and  substituted  notes  are  sounded  successively ;  but 
as  pieces  written  according  to  the  old  scale  derived  from  a 
series  of  fifths  could  not  be  correctly  played  on  an  instrument 
tuned  according  to  our  modem  diatonic  scale,  or  the  reverse, 
as  I  propose  to  show  later  on,  any  attempt  to  mingle  them  would 
produce  disagreeable  effects  in  harmonic  combinations. 

In  homophonous  music  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a  Every  tone 

.  .  •  •  ''  of  a  icale 

tonic  as  in  modern  music,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  among  u^ed  as  * 
all  peoples  whose  musical  development  did  not  pass  beyond  »»«n»opha 
this  Stage,  the  sentiment  of  tonality  is  very  weak,  and  that  they 
used  every  tone  of  their  scale  as  a  tonic.     We  know  that  this 

remember  that  we  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  this  ewaj  with  the  pitch  of 
the  notes,  but  solely  with  the  relative  distances  at  which  the  notes  proceed, 
whatever  be  the  pitch.  The  use  of  scales  is  to  show  the  relative  distances  of 
notes  and  the  order  of  their  progression ;  the  determinstion  of  the  pitch  at 
which  the  scale  is  to  be  sounded  must  be  ascertained  from  other  sources.  This 
is  an  almost  exclusively  physical  and  historical  problem ;  the  former  is  one 
almost  purely  mathematical  The  advantage  of  the  scale  given  in  the  text 
is,  that  it  secures  an  identical  starting  point  and  several  identical  notes  with 
the  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  and  thus  facilitates  comparisoo. 

1010  ji^e  word  comma  has  two  significations  in  musical  science.  One,  as 
here,  when  employed  to  denote  the  smallest  appreciable  difference  between 
two  sounds,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  represented  by  the  ratio  f^. 
In  this  svnse  the  term  comma  is  almost  exclusively  employed  ia  those  depart- 
meats  of  music  which  deal  with  counterpoint  and  thorough  bass,  or  the 

IKT.  35* 
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was  the  case  where  the  five-toned  quinquegrade  scale  was  used ; 
and  without  entering  into  the  discussion  whether  the  Greeks 
considered  the  hjrpate,  or  deepest  tone,  or  the  mese,  or  medial 
tone,  to  be  the  tonic,  or  whether  we  consider  the  seven  scales 
or  keys,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  diatonic  scale  as 
essential  or  plagal,  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  Greeks  used  different,  perhaps  all,  the  notes  of  the  quinque- 
grade diatonic  scale  as  tonics. 
Poirphonoof     The  second  epoch  of  musical  development  is  that  of  the 
Polyphonous  music  of  the  middle  ages,  which  originated  in, 
introdno-     and  grcw  up  within,  the  Christian  Church.     We  do  not  know 
Into  tbd      at  what  exact  period  music  was  introduced  into  the  liturgy  of 
the  chnrcb.  the  Church,  but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period,  for 
already  in  the  time  of  Pope  St.  Sylvester,  a.d.  314  to  335, 
singing  schools  for  teaching  ecclesiastical  chanting  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  Rome.     The  musical  system  taught  in  these 
schools  was,  no  doubt,  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  practised  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  there  can  be  little 

theory  of  musical  compositioD.  In  its  second  signification,  comma  metns  the 
one- ninth  of  a  tone,  eyerj  tone  being  assumed  for  convenience  to  be  diTisible 
into  nine  equal  parts  or  commas.  Those  nine  parts  are  not  sei>arable  by  the 
voice,  but  thej  may  be  distinguished  on  a  vibrating  chord  or  string.  This 
distinction  enables  musicians  in  practice  to  mark  off  with  great  precision  the 
major  and  minor  semi- tones— the  former  including  fire  comnaas,  while  the 
latter  have  only  four.  Thus  the  interval  between  E  and  F,  in  the  natond 
scale  of  C  mijor,  is  a  mi^or  semi-tone ;  so  also  is  the  interval  fhym  A  to  t}B. 
But  from  F  to  TJ^  is  only  a  minor  semi-tone.    Thus,  In 


m^or  ■eml-toiM  mlaor  Mint-t4MM  amiar  i 

we  have  three  semi-tones,  the  first  and  third  being  major,  each  ootnposed  of 
five  commas,  while  the  second  is  minor,  having  only  four.  The  pianoforte, 
organ,  and  similar  instruments  are  unable  to  mark  the  distinction.  Heoc0 
persons  accustomed  to  those  instruments  only  fail  to  notice  it,  or  to  mark  it 
themselves,  e.^.,  when  singing;  a  semi-tone  is  a  semi-tone  always  for  them, 
unsusceptible  of  shades  of  difference  which  are  to  them  inappreciable.  Bnl 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  stringed  instruments,  especially  of  the  larger 
kind,  as  the  violoncello,  and  with  the  better  class  of  wind  instnunents,  sit 
well  acquainted  with  the  distinction.  Every  young  tyro  at  the  Tiolin  soob 
learns  how  to  distinguish  when  playing  between  j/^F  and  b  G,  The  diflanan 
between  the  two  notes  is  exactly  a  comma  of  the  second  kind. 
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doubt  that  the  alteration  in  Church  music  effected  by  St. 
Ambrose  about  the  year  380,  consisted  in  merely  returning  to 
the  true  Greek  music  of  the  Eastern  Church, — the  music  of  the 
Western  Church  having  begun  already  to  develop  the  germs 
of  polyphonous  music.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  governed 
the  Church  from  590  to  604,  reformed  the  Roman  schools,  and 
not  only  established  the  system  of  Church  music  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, but  exerted  himself  to  introduce  his  system  into  all  the 
churches  of  Western  Christendom. 

Homophonous  music  is  incapable  of  ^vin£^  rise  to  inde-Homopho- 
pendent  creations  oi  art,  and  could  only  produce  works  of  any  aiwajs  com- 
extent  in  combination  with  poetry.     The  Greeks  used  it  in  this  poetry; 
way,  not  only  in  the  form  of  an  accompaniment  on  the  lyreto  oraektrage. 
odes  and  religious  hymns,  but  even  tragedies  and  extensive  apie  poema 
epic  poems  were  in  like  manner  musically  recited.     This  recited  i 
musical  accompaniment  possessed  a  rhythm,  or  accentuation,  the  rhythm 

^  *•  ,  ■'  of  this  mxjM\c 

different  from,  though  subordinate  to,  the  prosody  or  metre,  JJff«reDt 
owing  to  the  Greek  language  being  itself  a  kind  of  music.  This 
is  contrary  to  Boeckh's  opinion,'***  who  seems  to  have  confoimded 
musical  rhythm  with  metre.  Rhythm,  as  M.  de  Coussemaker  has 
defined  it,  was  a  catenation  of  metrical  feet  which  presented  an 
affinity  with  each  other,  without  taking  into  account  in  certain 
circumstances  either  long  or  short,  or  their  absolute  value.*"** 
The  chanting  of  the  liturgy  was  an  echo  of  this  old  Greek  re-  the  ehanting 
citative,  but  with  different  degrees  of  rhythm,  according  to  the  uke  the  "'^^ 
subject  matter.  Thus  the  prose  parts  which  had  no  metre  were  utiTe; 
chanted  without  rhythm,  that  is,  in  notes  of  equal  length,  or 
pure  plain  chant.      But  the  Christian  hymns,  some  of  which,  J*»^*jy^^^^ 
at  all  events,  were  composed  on  popular  melodies,  and  were  at  rtythmed. 
first  intended  to  be  chanted  by  the  congregation,  or  as  substi- 
tutes for  profane  poetry  in    private,  were  rhythmed.     Dom 
Jumilhac  has  perfectly  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  in 

'"»  /)«  Metris  Pindari,  lib.  i.  c.  xriii. 

'^"  Histoire  de  t  Hmmonie,  p.  74.  See  also  M.  Vincent  (de  1' iDStitut), 
Notices  8ur  troie  manuscrUs  Grece  relatifi  a  la  muMtque,  in  **  Notices  el  Extraiu 
des  manuicrite  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  et  autres  Bibliotheqttes'\  publics  par 
rinstitut,  t  x?i.,  p.  158,  etseg,^  and  p.  197  et  aeq.,  and  his  Analyae  du  Traits  de 
la  metrique  et  de  la  rhythmique  de  St,  Avgrtetin^  Journal  Genital  de  V  Instruc- 
tion Publique,  28  Fe?rier  et  3  Mars,  1849. 
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pure  plain   chant,   but  should    be    sung   with,    the    ancient 

rhythm."*' 
sute  of  Before  Gregory  the  Great  strove  to  bring  uniformity  into 

fore  St.  Ore-  the  Church  music,  the   hymns  seem  to  have  been  sung  to 

ffory '  __  ^^ 

different  airs  in  different  countries.  In  this,  as  in  other  le- 
spccts,  the  influence  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  made  itself 
felt,  and  led  to  results  which  the  descendants  of  the  fallen 
empire  would  naturally  regard  as  equivalent  to  utter  disinte- 
ii.fluenceof  gratiou.  Prosody  had  not  the  same  importance  in  the  Ian- 
cjennan       guaijes  of  northern  Europe  as  in  the  classical  lanpruaf^es ;  but 

potitryon      t>      o  r  ^  o    ~o      » 

Latin  Teiae  the  rhvthm  of  the  melodies  to  which  the  Celtic  and  Germanic 

and  Church  ■' 

mu»ic  poems  were  recited  or  sung,  and  which  were  borrowed  by  the 
Church  musicians,  was  freer  and  more  marked.  A.  potent 
element  of  change  was  thus  introduced  alike  into  Latin  verse 
and  into  Church  music.  The  latter  was  the  only  recognized 
artistic  music;  but,  side  by  side  with  it,  there  existed  all 
through  the  middle  ages  an  unrecorded  popular  music,  which 
influenced  the  artistic  music  in  the  same  way  that  the  vulgar 
language  did  the  classical  language. 
Greeki  uMd,  The  Grccks,  though  theoretically  acquainted  with  harmony, 
i^amony      ouly  uscd  it  in  its  most  elementary  form  of  antiphony ;  and 

only  In  the       ,     -^  ,  i-,         i  mi  i  •      i         ^  i 

form  of       the   modern   Cireeks     still   employ   a   stnctly    homophonous 

music,    and  have  no   liking   for   European  harmony.      The 

oieeksya-    Greek   system   of  choruses,   singing   in   unison   or   in    anti- 

ilirted*  ^  P^ony,  was  ill  adapted  for  Christian  congregations  composed 

congrI«a^*°  of  various  and  unsymmetrical  elements  and  devoid  of  artistic 

uoM.  training ;  hence  arose  the  music  of  simultaneous  sounds,  or  true 

harmony,  which    was   favoured   by  a  stronger  character  of 

tonality  in  the  popular  music  of  middle  and  northern  Europe 

conjsorda     than  cxistcd  in  classical  music.    In  the  second  century,  as  may 

Komang  in    \)q  seen  from  Plutarch's  treatise  on  music,  the  Roman  world 

the  tecund 

century;      made  a  limited  use  of  the  concords  of  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
those  men-   In  the  scvcnth  century  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  speaks  of  the  oc- 

t4oned  by  •'  /» /» i 

si.  Isidore;  tavc,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  octave  and  fifth,  and  the  double 
octave,  as  concords  or  symphonies,  perhaps  more  in  a  theoreti- 
cal than  practical  sense.  While  this  Ust  does  not  show  a  very 
great  advance  over  that  of  Plutarch  in  the  second  century, 

'""  Manuel  de  Plain  ChanL 
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St.  Isidore's  definition  of  harmony,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  h»«<5efln'tioii 
that  the  idea  at  least  of  the   music   of  simultaneous  sounds 
existed,  in  the  modem  sense,  in  the  seventh  century.'"**     We 
are,  I  think,  entitled  to  draw  from  St.  Isidore's  definition  of  "hows  that 
harmony  the   conclusion   that  the   first   kind   of    multivocal  wk«  th«  ^- 

n     1  1  •     1    >^  ganum  was 

music,  called  at  a  later  period  Organum^^^*^  was  to  some  ex-  jnown  in 
tent  in  use  in  the  Church  in  his  time,  and  consequently  that 
its  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  still  earlier  period. 

It  must  not  be,  however,  supposed  that  the  practice  of  the 
Organum  was  as  common  as  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  it  JJnJJjL 
might  at  first  lead  us  to  suppose.     In  the  monastic  schools  the  p'^^i«'*? 
young  boys  were  trained  to  sing  in  the  choir,  as  boys  are 
still  trained  in  churches  and  seminaries.     Any  one  hearing 
the  responses  of  the  Gregorian  chant  as  they  are  now  simg  i^JJ/JhJr^J^ 
choirs  where  there  are  such  choir  boys,  according  to  a  kind  n^fj^*^^*". 
of  "  falso  bordonc"  or  "faux  bourdon",  might  be  led  to  con-*'^» 
elude  that,  from  the  very  first,  there  existed  a  tendency  in  the 
Cantus  firmus  itself  to  develop  harmony.     Some  persons  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  forward  the  opinion  that  at  the 
period  we  are  now  considering,  the  choir  boys  sang  in  the 
higher  fifth  or  fourth  with  the  men,  or  in  other  words  that  the 

1014  a  Harmonica  (Musica)  est  modulatio  rocis,  et  concordaotia  plarimomm 
sonorum  et  coaptatio**.    Gerbert,  Script  t.  i.  p.  21. 

loss  xhe  appropriation  for  aeveral  centuries  of  the  word  Organ  to  signify  the 
well-known  muflical  instrainent,  has  quite  obliterated  the  wider  musical 
meaning  of  which  this  is  but  an  analogical  restriction.  Organum  originally 
fignifled,  in  musical  phraseology,  any  instrument  employed  to  accompany  the 
▼ocal  melody.  In  this  general  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  Septuagint, 
from  which  the  word  passed  into  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  is  actually  used  by 
St.  Augustine  to  designate  a  pipe  instrument  blown  by  bellows.  It  has  thus, 
no  doubt,  given  rise  to  much  idle  speculation.  Later  still  its  meaning  was 
extended,  as  is  indicated  in  the  text,  to  include  an  accompaniment  to  the  lead- 
ing melody  whether  made  by  roices  or  by  instruments.  This  meaning  fol- 
lowed closely  the  etymology  of  the  word,  because  such  accompaniment,  e?en 
when  made  by  voices,  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  chief  melody,  so  that 
the  voices  were  no  more  than  human  instruments.  In  process  of  time,  when 
the  use  of  the  great  pipe  instrument  became  general  in  churches,  and  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  chanted  melody  or  to  the  vocal  harmony,  which  had  mean- 
time been  created,  came  to  be  chiefly  discharged  by  it,  the  common  name  of  the 
genus  was  monopolised  by  it  so  thoroughly,  as  to  insure  an  utter  oblivious- 
ness among  all,  save  musical  archaeologists,  that  the  word  ever  meant  anything 
but  the  great  asfemblage  of  pipes  with  which  we  are  from  infancy  familiar. 
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the  new  kind  of  diaphony  possessed  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  modem  music — the  mixture  of  direct,  oblique,  and 
contrary  movements, 
first  kind         Duiinff  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  Hucbald  to 

dlgiivd  b6-  ,  "  ... 

foreeieTdnthGuido  d'Arezzo,  the  diaphony  of  similar  intervals  and  move- 
century.  .      . 

ments  was  gradually  falling  into  desuetude,  while  that  of  mixed 
intervals  became  more  and  more  developed ;  indeed,  the  exam- 
ples of  Guido  are  almost  all  of  this  latter  kind.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  first  kind  of  diaphony 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  be  used,  for  John  Cotton,  who  lived 
about  that  time,  does  not  even  mention  it,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  the  first  who  lays  down  definitely  the  principle  of  the 
The  orga-  contrary  movement  of  the  melody  and  Organunu  But  whether 
Independent  similar  OT  mixcd  intervals  and  movements  were  employed,  the 

meaning.  ,  ... 

accompaniment    had    no    independent    meaning  ;    it  simply 

sought  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  musical  action  by  allowing 

the  agreeable  sounds  of  certain  concords  to  be  heard  at  the 

same  time  with  the  tones  of  the  melody. 

orffonum         Diaphony,  or   Organum,  i.e.  accompaniment,    was,   M.  de 

■ecoiar  mn-  Cousscmaker  thinks,  exclusively  used  in  the  Church  service, 

ing  to  Bome  as  there  is,  according  to  him,  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  em- 

writen*  o  ' 

ployed  for  secular  song.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  Joglars 

or  Jongleurs,  and  the  Men6 triers  or  Men^strels  of  France,  the 

Minstrels  or  Gleemen  of  England,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the 

thirteenth    century  the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  seem  to 

mntieiMs  of  have  accompanied  their  songs,  romances,  and  improvisations 

tury  HccoDi-  by  simply  giving,  on  whatever  instrument  they  used,  the  prin- 

songs  in       cipal  notcs  of  the  song  in  unison.     In  the  Romance  of  Tristan 

unison;  \ 

by  the  Trouvere  Thomas,  we  are  told  that  "  the  voice  accorded 
with  the  instrument".*®**  And  in  the  similar  romance  of 
Gottfried  of  Strasburg,  Tristan's  performance  is  described  as 
being  so  excellent  that  no  one  could  ever  know  whether  his 

twelfth  century,  was  belieTed  no  older  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
in  modem  music  became  of  so  much  importance  in  fugue  and  in  the  •ooata. 

loso  «  jja  reine  chante  dulcement 
La  Yoiz  accorde  al  estrument 
Les  mainz  sunt  bels,  11  lais  buens, 
Dulce  la  voiz,  bas  li  tons". 

Ambros,  op,  cil.  ii  ,  p.  2S8. 
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harping  or  his  singing  was  best.'^'     There  is,  however,  anve^tttux 
important  passage  in  the  romance  of  Le  Roi  Horn  about  a  J[»«  •o™®^ 
certain  Gomms  harp  playing,  which  clearly  establishes  that  *°  ■J*''*^ 
skilled  performers  did  attempt  to  introduce  some  kind  of 
Organum  into  lay  music.  *°"*     M.  de  Coussemaker,  and  those 
who  think  with  him  on  this  point,  may  perhaps  say  that  the 
kind  of  accompaniment  which  Gomm  is  supposed  to  have 
played  belonged  to  a  later  kind  of  harmony,  and  not  to  the 
Organum  properly  so  called.     But  even  if  this  were  so,  it 
would  still  carry  back  the  use  of  some  kind  of  instrumental 
harmony  in  lay  music,  at  least  a  century  further  than  M.  de 
Coussemaker  seems  disposed  to  admit.     The  Jongleurs,  or 
by  whatever  other  name  the  musicians  of  the  twelfth  century 
may  be  designated,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  passage 
quoted  from  Guillaume  de  St.  Pairs  Chronique  de  CAhhaye 
de  Sl  Michel,^^^  took  part  in  religious  processions,  and  other 
public  semi-religious  ceremonies,  such  as  the  religious  dramas, 
could  scarcely  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  try  in  secular 
song   what  was  looked  upon  with  such  favour  in  Church 
music.      But  whether  Organum  was  used  in  secular  music 
or  not,  the  latter  could  not  long  remain  unaffected  by  the 
endless  resources  and  splendour  of  the  noblest  and  sublimest 
art  of  the  middle  aees,  the  Cantus  firmus.     The  combination  RIm  of  a 
of  these  two  elements,  the  Church  music  and  the  secular,  gave  Poijphonj. 
rise  to  a  new  kind  of  polyphony — we  can  scarcely  call  it  har- 
mony ;  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  was,  that  the  ac- 
companiment was  independent  of  the  principal  melody,  and  had 
a  meaning  of  its  own.    This  kind  of  harmony,  which,  like  the  JJlKi?*' 
diaphony  of  mixed  intervals  and  movements,  grew  up  in  France 
and  Flanders,  is  called  Diecantus  or  Dechanty  that  is  to  say, 

loji  «  x)az  nie  man  wizzen  kunde 
Wederez  siiezer  waere 
Oder  baz  lobebaere 
Sin  harpfen  oder  sin  singen". 
io3t  «4  j)e^  {  )^  dune  Tesgardast  cum  il  la  sot  manier, 
Cum  see  cordes  tuchot,  cum  les  feseit  tramler 
A  quantcjaire  les  chanz,  a  kantes  organer 
Del  armonie  del  ciel  li  pureit  rcmembrer". 
^^**  Ante,  p.  dxxvii. 
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double  chant    It  is  a  Latin  translation  of  Diaplionxa^  but  true 
Discant  is  never  called  Diaphony,  though  the  latter  is  some- 
origfnai       timcs  Called  Discant.  The  primitive  mode  of  making  a  Discant 
mAUngit;    is  described  by  E^dius  de  Murino,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury."**   When  it  was  desired  to  add  a  second  part,  or  ac* 
companiment,  to  a  melody  which  was  to  be  the  principal  one 
in  the  combination,  the  chant  of  a  response  was  taken,  gene- 
rally at  random,  or  even  sometimes  another  song,  which  was 
adjusted  underneath  the  principal  melody  by  modifying  and 
altering  the  primitive  value  of  the  notes,  lengthening  one, 
shortening  another.     Originally,  discant  was  made  with  two 
voices,  but  later  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifih  voice  was 
added,  each  voice  singing  a  distinct  melody,  which  was  ad- 
different      justed  to  the  Others  in  the  manner  just  described.     According 
to  it;         to  the  number  of  parts  thus  added,  the  Discant  was  called  a 
itisoppoMd  motet,  a  triplura,  a  quadruplum,  etc.     The  first  attempts  at 
this  kind  of  harmony  were  probably  made  as  a   means   of 
amusement  in  private  society  by  two  persons  chanting  together 
— one  singing  some  popular  song  of  the  time,  and  the  other 
accompanying  him  with  a  Church  hymn.    The  object  in  such 
a  case  was  the  avoidance  of  discord  rather  than  the  production  of 
concord.    The  whole  interest  necessarily  concentrated  itself  on 
the  movement  of  the  voices,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  together 
a  strict  maintenance  of  the  time  was  necessary.     In  this  way 
wMamcft.  musical  rhythm  became  of  great  importance.     There  was  no 
mony;        division  of  lime  in   the   Cantus  firmua^  but  Discant  was  a 
the  rniei  of  measured  harmony.     The  rules  relative  to  the  classification. 
Riven  hj      the  employment,  and  the  catenation  of  concords  and  discords 

Franeon  of       ,  *.     <f 

Cologne,  given  by  Franeon  of  Cologne,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who 
refer  onij  to  treated  of  this  kind  of  music,  appear  to  refer  only  to  a  discant  in 
terpoint;  which  notc  Corresponded  to  note,  that  is  to  say,  a  coimterpoint 
in  which  notes  of  equal  duration  were  given  to  each  part.  M. 
de  Cousscmaker  has,  however,  shown  firom  the  musical  monu- 
ments of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  that  the  discant  of 
note  against  note  was  rather  an  exceptional  kind,  even  in  the 

'"•  M.  Dnnjou  flrat  discovered  the  Tractatus  Cantus  Mensurabuis  oi  Egidiut. 
Clmptor  iv.,  />•  modo  componendi  ttnores  motetorum,  will  be  foond  aa  a  note  in 
M.  do  CounBiMuakor's  UUtoir€  de  P  Harmonies  p.  29. 
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time  of  Francon,  and  that  the  various  counterpoints,  known 

later  as  **  equal  counterpoint**,  in  which  all  the  parts  had  notes 

of  equal  value,  "figured  or  unequal  counterpoint",  when  the  i>nt  iignred 

different  parts  had  one,  two,  three,  or  four  notes  against  one,  eoanterpoint 

^^  WWP8  known 

"  mixed  or  flowered  counterpoint**,  when  the  equal  and  imequal  ^  hn  time, 
counterpoints  were  mixed,  may  be  traced  back  to  at  least  his 
time. 

At  first  there  was  no  artistic  connection  whatever  between  voioei  not 
the  different  voices ;  but,  accordini?  as  the  richness  and  interest  eariy  du- 
of  the  melodic  movement  increased  with  the  number  of  voices, 
gome  bond  of  connection  became  indispensable.      This  was  effected  ty 

,  ,  ,  Cftnon  end 

effected  by  the  repetition  by  a  different  voice  and  in  a  different  imiutton, 
manner  of  a  musical    phrase  which  another  had  previously 
sung.     This  "  repetition  of  different  voices'*,  as  Johannes  Gir- 
landia  calls  this  "  coloured  Discant**,  is  the  first  appearance  of 
Canon  and  Imitation  in  music,  unless,  as  Herr  O.  Paul  seems 
to  think,  the  first  traces  of  them  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Orga. 
num.     Until  M.  de  Coussemaker  showed  the  existence  of  this  which  were 
isolated  canonical  imitation  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  earliest  rappoeed  to 
traces  of  it  known  were  to  be  found  m  the  compositions  of  *ppeered  in 

*  the  fifteenth 

Dufay,  Egidius  Binchois,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  first  »ndirix- 
Flemish  school  of  music,  while  double  coimterpoint  was  hitherto  centuHee. 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Discant  was  made  either  with  words,  or  partly  with  and 
partly  without  words.      The  discant  with  words  was  made  in2Kie«i<with 
two  ways: — 1,  with  the  same  words  in  all  the  parts,  as  in  the^  *' 
Cantilenes,  in  the  Rondos,  and  in  a  certain  ecclesiastical  chant 
not  specified ; — 2,  with  different  words,  as  in  the  Motets,  one 
part,  or  voice,  of  which  received  the  name  of  "  Tenor",  because 
to  it  were  always  assigned  the  words  of  the  principal  text  or 
melody.  *°"    In  the  discant  with  different  words,  while   one 
person  sang  the  office  of  the  Church,  another  is  supposed  to 
have  sung  a  lay  melody,  generally  some  well-known  popular 
tune.      It  was   discants   of   this    kind,    especially  Triplums  nre  rite  to 
with  different  words,  which  gave  rise,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  to  the  composition  of  entire  Masses,  in 

'°^^  Hence  the  fanciful  deriyation  of  the  name  Tenor  fh>m  tento^  because  ia 
the  part  composition  he  holds  (tenet)  the  Church  melody. 
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which  some  well-known  popular  song  formed  the  theme.  .  As 
the  Mass  generally  came  to  be  known  by  the  first  words  of  the 
song,  the  names  look,  no  doubt,  very  strange  and  bizarre. 
Thus  at  least  a  dozen  Masses  were  founded  on  the  song  "  L' 
Omme  Arm^"^,  from  that  of  the  great  master  of  the  first  Flemish 
school  of  Music,  Dufay,  to  that  of  Palestrina.  A  still  more 
singular  title  is  that  of  another  Mass  of  Dufay 's  "  Tant  je  me 
deduis".  In  reality,  however,  there  was  nothing  objectionable 
in  these  Masses,  except  the  names.  The  melody  of  the  tenor*s 
song  was  lost  amidst  the  wonderful  structure  of  counterpoint 
which  the  composer  built  up  around  it  in  the  other  voices.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  melody  itself  was  altered,  being  lengthened 
by  marks  of  augmentation  and  broken  by  pauses,  so  that  the 
hearers  could  not  possibly  separate  the  wonderful  mass  of  tones 
into  its  component  elements. 
jHteami  with      Discant  with  words  and  without  words  was  one  in  which  a 

wordi,  uid 

partly  with-  part  had  a  text  and  the  other  part  had  not  a  text.      This  sort 

oat  words;     *        ,  .... 

of  discant  was  practised  in  Conduits^  and  m  a  certain  ecclesias- 
tical chant  improperly  called  Organum,  according  to  Francon 
of  Cologne.  M.  de  Coussemaker  suggests  that  the  part  with- 
out text  was,  perhaps,  an  accompaniment  executed  by  some 
instrument  of  music,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  the  Roman  de  la  Violeite: 

Cil  jugleor  viellent  lais 
£t  sons  et  notes  et  coodois. 

He  further  suggests  that  the  part  without  words  may  possibly 
be  an  accompaniment  of  the  voice  formed  by  inarticulate  sounds 
produced  in  the  interior  of  the  half  closed  mouth,  as  is  prac- 
tised in  some  singing  societies  in  Belgium  and  Germany — 
tiiinkind     somethiuff  in  fact  like  the  Irish  Cronan.     The  curious  but  ob- 

probably 

F»c«8ed  in  scure  passagc  relating  to  the  Psalterium  and  Nablum,  quoted 
from  an  Irish  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  in  Lecture  xxxi.,'"* 
and  already  mentioned  in  this  Introduction,  probably  refers  to 
a  Discant  of  the  kind  we  are  now  considering,  since  it  points  to 
a  triplum  consisting  of  two  parts  with  words,  and  an  accom- 
paniment on  the  Cruit  In  the  passage  in  question,  we  are 
tolJ  that  David  selected  four  thousand  of  the  sons  of  Israel 

w»«  Vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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"  to  sing  the  psalms  perpetually  without  any  interruption  what- 
ever ;  a  third  of  them  at  the  choir,  a  third  at  Croit,  and  a  third 
between  choir  and  Croit.  That  which  is  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Psalmus  is  that  which  is  arranged  and  practised  upon  the 
CroiL  That  which  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  Canticum  is 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  choir  and  is  chanted  from  the 
Croit.  That  which  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  Canticum 
Psalmus  is  what  is  carried  from  the  Croit  to  the  choir.  That 
which  has  a  right  to  be  called  Canticum  Psalmi  is  what  is  . 
carried  from  the  choir  to  the  Croif\ 

The  vulgar  music  was  undoubtedly  rhythmed,  and  that  of RJ»yJhm  «»d 
the  Celtic  and  Germanic  peoples  exhibited  a  stronger  feeling,  ^^** 
as  I  have  said  before,  for  tonality  in  the  modem  sense.  For 
although  the  modem  tonality  did  not  develop  itself  in  artistic 
and  harmonic  music  until  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  melodies  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  even  firom  a  period  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  conceived  in  our  modem 
tonality,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  France  and 
Flanders  and  Germany,  at  all  events,  the  popular  or  vulgar 
music  was  distinguished  from  plain  chant  by  the  two  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  measured  rhythm  and  tonality.  In  unit- 
ing secular  melodies  to  ecclesiastical  chants  to  produce  the 
harmonic  combination  called  Discant,  the  measure  of  the 
secular  music  imposed  itself  on  the  ecclesiastical  melody,  and 
the  new  multivocal  music  was  measured  harmony.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  has  led  some  writers  to  imagine  that  Dis- 
cant was  first  employed  in  secular  music.  There  is,  however,  nisMiit  tr%t 
no  evidence  whatever  to  support  this  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  S2S!**"^ 
the  most  ancient  secular  Discants — as,  for  example,  those  of 
the  Trouv^re  poet,  musician,  and  actor,  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
do  not  go  back  beyond  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Discant  was  well  adapted  for  ecclesiastical  chant, 
notwithstanding  its  highly  artificial  character,  but  it  was 
too  ponderous  for  secular  lyric  poetry;  and  yet  we  find 
many  songs — madrigals,  composed  in  strict  canons  or  in 
canonical  repetition. 

M.  de  Coussemaker,  whose  labours  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
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light  on  the  history  of  music  in  the  middle  ages,  draws  the 
following  general  conclusions  &om  his  investigations  into  the 
history  of  harmony  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

I.  The  tmison,  octave,  fifth,  and  fourth,  were  not  the  only 
intervals  employed :  the  third  and  sixth  were  also  admitted. 

II.  Discords  were  also  employed  as  harmonic  intervals,  but 
only  on  the  condition  of  resolving  themselves  on  the  concords 
by  contrary  movement. 

III.  The  successions  of  fifths  were  not  totally  banished,  but 
there  were  rules  to  avoid  them.  In  practice  only  feeble  traces 
of  them  were  observed. 

IV.  Notes  of  passage  and  ornamentation  were  employed. 

V.  In  a  counterpoint  of  two  notes  to  one,  one  of  the  two 
could  be  a  discord. 

VI.  Finally,  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  curious  fact 
is,  the  existence  of  the  use  of  Double  Counterpoint  and  Imita- 
tion."" 

So  long  as  Discant  was  exclusively  used  for  ecclesiastical 
chant,  it  was  obliged  to  respect  more  or  less  the  traditions  of 
the  Cantus  firmu%.  But  when  it  was  at  liberty  to  modify  such 
ecclesiastical  themes  as  it  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  secular 
songs,  or  to  use  only  current  popular  melodies,  a  boundless  field 
was  opened  for  the  development  of  polyphonous  music.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  France  and  Italy  in  artistic  secular  music,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  crude  discant  of  Adam  de  la  Hale.  But  in 
the  second  half  of  the  same  century  Belgium  became  the 
centre  of  the  artistic  music  of  Europe,  a  position  which  it  main- 
tained during  nearly  two  hundred  years.  From  Guillaume 
Dufay,  the  glory  of  the  first  Flemish  school,  to  Palestrina, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  school  of  polyphonous 
music,  flourished  a  succession  of  composers,  whose  works  are, 
in  their  way,  even  yet  unrivalled,  such  as  Anton  de  Busne,  or 
Busnois,  Firmin  Caron,  Hendrik  van  Ghizeghem,  Jean  du 
Roy  or  Regis,  Johannes  Okeghem,  the  foimder  of  the  second 
Flemish   school,  Josquin  de  Pres,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Loyset 

'W'  Op.cit, 
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Compere,  and  others,  among  whom  were  many  who,  though 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  or  Italians  by  birth,  belonged  by 
method  and  style  to^  the  Flemish  school,  as  Heinrich  Isaak, 
Heinrich  Fink,  Arnold  von  Bruck,  Grombert,  Claude  Gou- 
dimel,  and  even  Palestrina  himself.  It  is  especially  from  the 
masses,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  we 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  those  little-known 
artists.  Starting  equally  from  the  Gregorian  chant  and  multi-  chartetar  of 
vocal  secular  song,  these  masses  exhibit  an  artistic  form  so  lofty,  of  Fiemuh 
a  construction  of  the  musical  phrase  so  developed,  and  a  direc- 
tion of  the  vocalisation  so  certain,  that  music  may  be  said  to 
have  in  these  compositions  for  the  first  time  fully  emancipated 
itself  from  poetry,  and  entered  upon  an  independent  career  as 
a  creative  art. 

Judging  by  the  works  of  Jehannot  Lescurer®**  and  others,  of  French 
which  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Poiypbonoai 
that  a  great  school  of  polyphonous  music  would  have  deve-  ™ 
loped  itself  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  not  the 
Anglo-Norman  wars,  the  Jacquerie,  and  political  disorganiza- 
tion, brought  France  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  hindered  the 
growth  of  all  art.     About  the  same  period  a  somewhat  similar 
school  of  music, — the  early  Florentine  school, — was  emerging  E»riy  Fior- 
into  existence  in  Italy.     This  school  received  a  great  impetus,  MhwL 
not  only  from  the  works,  but  the  presence  in  Italy,  of  many 
Flemish  composers.   We  are  told  that  Josquin  de  Pr^s,  Jacob 
Hobrecht,  Alexander  Agricola,  and  Heinrich  Isaak  were  at  one 
time  together  in  Florence.      Flemish  composers  were,  in  fact,inflaenceof 
to  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  the  courts  of  many  of  ichoois  on 
the  Italian  princes,  and  indeed  at  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  luiy. 
But  it  was  at  the  Papal  court  that  the  Flemish  art  seems  to 
have  found  most  favour,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
masses  of  different  composers  existing  in  the  archives  of  the 
Papal  chapel ;  and  we  know  that  Josquin  de  Pr^s,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  of  the  second  Flemish  school,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Papal  choir  itself  under  Sixtus  the  Fourth.    The 

'^3'  A  rondean  of  thii  moaicuii,  **  A  toub  donee  debonnaire  ai  mon  cuenr 
donne'*,  has  been  pablUhed  by  M.  Fetia  in  the  Revue  MusicaUf  toL  zii.  n^  84. 
It  is  a  triplum,  the  meloiy  of  which  ii  in  the  middle  roice. 
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Italian  composers  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteen^ 
iuutnB»'i  to  a  great  extent,  formed  in  the  Ftemieh  scho 
Ficmiit  himeelf  was  a  pupil  of  Claude  Goudimel,  and,  act 
Ambroa,'***  the  scholar  bears  to  the  master  the 
that  the  Raphael  of  the  Sposalizio  and  the  Db[ 
teacher  Perugino.  The  predecessors  of  Palestrin 
the  same  fate  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Not  only  hai 
works  been  forgotten,  but  some  of  the  very  thii 
stituted  the  supposed  new  style  introduced  by 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  hia  French  and  Fie 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  voice 
ranged  in  the  compositionB  of  Palestiina  than  in  t 
decesBore ;  they  appear  mostly  separated  into  sev 
occur  more  or  less  frequently  acting  choral-like 

""•  It  i«  worth  while  giTingthewholecif  thepsMagefnvl 
scompeteot  judge,  gtrei  hia  opiDion  u  to  the  tme  potitiot 
saw  the  Miata  Papae  Marcelli,  uid  compu^d  it  with  the  I 
deceMon  of  FaleBliiiui;  tnd  I  *iU  b«  ver;  thankful  to  taj 
•nd  clearly  ihows  me  whera  the  'reform',  where  the 
'dawn  of  a  dbw  time',  it  to  be  foaad  in  it.  I  held  the  1 
di  b.  Virffint,Ave  Rrgina  ot  Arcadelt,  tha  Manet  Audi  J, 
and  /e£itn}u«>'aiof  Goudimel,  as  coiDparatife(eiti,alaB| 
Maai,  and  coQid  uot  recognize  dthet  in  the  wore,  or  ol 
ference  worth  mentioidng.  I  foand  in  the  predecesson 
a  Mucel;  perceptiblj  more  antique  colouring;  1  found  tl 
nrither  avoided  the  Canonic^  Imit&tioni  Cjuat  in  the  K; 
cuionicallf  conducted  all '  uniioRo),  nor  bai  he,  for  the  lake  c 
of  the  leit,  in  any  ynj  giren  up  the  artiitic  interwetiTing 
faux- bouidoii -like  epiwdea,  which  might  leem  new,  occur  i 
GoudimeL  What  do  I  lay?  They  occur  already  in  (he  I 
dung  autcrt  amer  at  Joaquin,  Compared  with  the  iotrit 
older  Maaaea,  like  laa^k'*  0  pratclara,  P,  de  k  Bn«^t  « 
with  Joaquin'a  Maas  liaadiau.\a,  with  the  playing  witi 
for  example,  in  many  pasaagea  of  the  Hercules  Haas  of 
score  tha  appearance  of  a  palcliwork  carpet,  there  is  here  to 
clearness;  but  this  calmer,  morem^eatic  style  ia  no  new 
tion  (as  for  example,  Gluck'a  dramatic  opera  ai  oppoaed  tot 
Oper');  it  had  formed  itielf  in  the  course  of  time  bccok 
natural  proceaa  of  development,  and  Faleitrina  haa  exactly 
to  his  teacher  Goudimel,  as  the  Raphael  of  Che  first  period, 
Sposalizio  and  the  Disputa,  to  hia  teacher  Perugiuo"— (?n 
Bd.  ii.  Vonede,  xt. 
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another  and  then  principally  in  consonant  chords.  The  same 
tendency  is  also  observable  in  the  contemporaries  oi  Palestrina, 
especially  in  Giovanni  Qabrieli. '®*^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  multivocal 
secular  music   had  risen  to  nearly  as  much  importance   as  a 
branch  of  musical  art  as  ecclesiastical  music,  we  notice  for  the 
first  time  attempts  to  substitute  for  the  accompanyinsc  voices  an  inatramenu 
instrumental  accompaniment,  m  which  the  most  important  m-  forToiceain 
tervals  and  movements  of  the  voices  should  be  given.     The  "»«°'» 
instrument  for  which  this  accompaniment  appears  to  have  been 
arranged,  at  least  in  Italy,  was  the  lute,  which,  in  the  thirteenth,  !»»•  'ji*«  t»»e 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  seems  to  have  been  the  favo-  ment sowed 
rite  instrument  in  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  spread  int^ 
the  north  especially  in  the  last-named  century.     The  Frottole 
of  a  distinguished  Cantore  a  Liuto^  Bartolomeo  Tromboncino,  as 
we  find  them  arranged  by  Franciscus  Bossinensis,*®"  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  this  mode  of  singing  a  melody  in  solo,  and  repre- 
senting the  other  voices  of  a  polyphonous  song  on  a  musical  in- 
strument.    Herr  Ambros  thinks  that  this  mode  of  transform- 
ing multivocal  music  into  an  instrumental  accompaniment  had 
not  come  into  use  in  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  iMtramen- 
he  thinks  that  we  must  not  suppose  the  lute  player  at  that  p«»niment 
period  merely  played  the  melody  note  for  note  with  the  voice,  thirteemh 

*  J    ^     J  J  century; 

He  probably  struck  the  lower  octave  and  the  lower  fourth  to 
the  melody,  and  also,  no  doubt,  between  them  the  lower  sixth, 
that  is,  full  concords.  He,  perhaps,  allowed  these  chords  to  be 
heard  at  suitable  parts  of  the  melody,  then  played  some  tones 
of  the  song  simply  doubled,  and  then  again  touched  a  chord.***** 

1010  Winterfeld,  Johannes  Gabrieli  und  stin  ZtitalUr,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  494. 

*^*i  Ambros  gives  an  example  of  one  of  those  Frottole  (o;>.  rir.,  p.  491  tt  seq.) 
from  the  work  of  Franciscus  Bossinensis :  Ttnori  e  eontrabcuai  intabulati  C9l 
sopran  in  canto  figurato  per  eantar  t  aonar  col  lauto,    Libro  primo^  1509. 

io«*  The  Conduits  and  other  kinds  of  Discant  without  words,  to  which  I  hare 
already  referred  as  consisting  probably  of  a  melody  sung  solo  and  an  accom- 
paniment on  an  instrument,  may  perhaps  hare  been  the  first  beginnings  of 
polyphonous  instrumental  accompaniments.  The  accompaniments  of  the 
Jongleors,  Trouv^res,  and  other  early  poet-mu.«iciaus  of  Europe,  whenever 
they  attempted  anything  more  than  merely  playing  the  notes  of  the  air  iu 
unison,  consisted  in  all  likelihood  of  a  simple  instrumental  harmony  like  that 
suggested  in  the  text. 
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that  of  the        Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Ttah'an 

dance  tunas  ,  . 

of  the  six-    dancing  masters  still   accompanied  their  dance  tunes  in  this 

teenth  cen-  o    ^  ^ 

tury  of  the   naturalistic,  artless  manner.     Herr  Ambros  ffives  an  excellent 

•amekind;  ...  . 

example  of  this  kind  in  a  Pavanigliay  that  is  a  small  Pavana,  or 
dance  of  Padua,  from  the  book  called  il  Ballarino,  of  the  cele- 
brated dancing  master,  Fabritio  Caroso  da  Sermoneta,  published 
at  Venice  in  1581,  that  is,  fifty- two  years  later  than  the  date  of 
the  oldest  known  examples  of  orchestral  music,— dance  pieces 
of  about  the  year  1529.'**'      This  orchestral  music  is  composed 
in  the  style  of  madrigals  and  motets,  which  at  this   period 
were  composed  as  strict    canons  or  in    canonical    repetition. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  other  kind  of  harmonic  music  artisti- 
cally developed  except  that  founded  on  canonical  repetition, 
•inyie  ae     No  one  had  as  yet  discovered  the  way  to  set  a  simple  accord 
not^yetlus-  ^companiment  to  a  melody ;  and  hence,  in  the  attempts  at  musi- 
coTered;      ^^^j  (Jj»ama  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dramatis 
personcB  are  made  to  express  their  feelings  musically  by  means 
of  a  chorus  behind  or  upon  the  stage  singing  madrigals  in 
between*     ^"g^^  Style,    It  must  uot  bc  understood  from  what  has  been 
JJ^"^*J,^°«ju8t  said,  that  the  composers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth 
JJJ^j^^J**  centuries  did  not  recognize  the  difference  between  a  secular 
song   and   an   ecclesiastical  chant     This  would  be  a  great, 
though  common,  mistake.     The  songs  of  Josquin   de    Prfe, 
Loyset  Compare,  Isaaks,  and  others,  show  how  well  the  differ- 
ence was  understood.     To  name  only  one  example,  I  may 
mention  a  Spanish  air  called  merely  Una  musque  de  Buscaya^^*^^ 
which  Josquin  de  Pies  has  made  the  theme  of  a  mass,  and 
likewise  arranged  as  a  secular  song. 
SfmnSic**"       Although,  as  I  have  observed,  Palestrina's  music  is  not  es- 
•hadowed  in^^^^^^^y  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Flemish 
pSertrtna-  s^^^oIj  ^^^  especially  from  that  of  his  master  Goudimel,  the 
impending  revolution  in  music  is  foreshadowed  in  his  works 

i04t  Winterfeld,  Johannes  GabrieU  und  sein  ZtUaUer,  Bd.  ii.  S.  41. 

>o««  Or  as  it  is  called  in  the  Canti  cento  dnquanta  (published  in  1503),  foL 
180,  "Una  masque  de  Buscgaya'*.  This  Spanish  air  like  <*  V  Omme  arm^", 
appears  to  hare  been  a  favourite  theme  of  musiciana.  In  the  O/nu  dtem 
missarum,  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1641,  we  find  as  the  title  of  a  ma>sof 
Heinrich  Isaak,  ••  Und  musique  de  Biscay".    Fetis,  Biogr.  C/niv.,  t,  U.,  p.  47?. 
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and  in  those  of  Gabrieli.     The  most  potent  cause  of  that  revo-  c«aaeofth»t 

-      ,  .     ,  .  revolution; 

lution  was  Protestantism.  Music  occupied  too  prominent  a 
position  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  esthetic  feeling 
for  harmony  had  become  too  developed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  allow  of  either  the  exclusion  of  music  from  the  Protes- 
tant Church  service,  or  the  return  to  simple  homophonous 
music.  But  as  it  lay  in  the  essence  of  Protestantism — at  least, 
as  it  developed  its  notions  of  ritual  in  Germany  and  France — 
that  the  congregation  itself  should  undertake  the  singing,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  simply  impossible  for  an  uneducated  con- 
gregation to  execute  the  artistic  polyphonous  music  of  the  time, 
the  problem  was  presented  to  the  composers  of  the  Protestant 
hymnology  of  producing  simple  harmonized  chorals  in  which 
all  the  voices  could  proceed  simultaneously.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  eliminate  the  canonical  repetition  of  similar 
melodic  phrases  in  different  voices ;  but  this,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  was  the  only  bond  by  which  the  different  voices 
were  connected  together,  the  only  link  by  which  the  unity  of 
the  whole  was  maintained.  It  was  necessary  to  discover  a  new 
link  in  the  notes  themselves,  and  this  was  found  in  a  stricter 
relation  to  a  governing  tonic.  In  this  way,  a  system  of  har- 
mony growing  naturally  out  of  the  Ionic  Church  tone,  or  our 
natural  major  scale,  came  to  be  gradually  developed  in  the 
Protestant  church  hymns  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  founded  upon  popular  airs ;  so  that  even  at 
the  present  day  we  do  not  find  these  old  chorals  strange, 
although  many  of  the  means  which  we  now  possess  of  marking 
the  mode  were  not  then  known.*'**  This  is  even  the  case  with 
the  French  Protestant  psalms  which  were  harmonically  treated 
by  Goudimel,  especially  when  they  are  in  the  major  key. 
The  manner  in  which  Palestrina  makes  the  voices  in  his  masses  ^^^  <>' 

•imiUtr 

frequently  act  choral-like,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  proves  <?»«««»  o« 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of  the  effects  which  P*iMteiB«- 
under  very  opposite  circumstances,  had  been  the  outcome  of 
the  ideas  that  influenced  GoudimePs  hymnology.     Palestrina*8 
task  was,  however,  very  different  from  that  of  the  composers 

io«6  Helmboltz,   Die   Lfhre  von    den    Tonemp/indungf.n   ah  physiologtsche 
Grundlage  fur  die  Theorie  der  Musik.  3te.  Aufl.  1870,  p.  889. 
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of  Protestant  hymnology ;  he  had  to  do  with  themea  from  the 
Cantus  Jirmu8,  which  are  confined  within  the  strict  limita, 
both  as  to  form  and  expression,  of  the  fixed  Church  tones; 
and  his  true  merit  consisted  in  boldly  taking  advantage  of 
the  new  tendency  of  artistic  music,  without,  however,  losing 
tight  of  the  traditions  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant. 

The  transformation  of  polyphonous  music  into  true  harmonic 

inflaence  of  music  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  the  first  besinninss  of 

Ghftnge  of     which  wc  Can  trace  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 

SuTnonic*    century,  and  which  received  so  great  an  impetus  from  Protes- 

mutic.        tant  hymnology,  was  finally  effected  under  the  influence  of 

the  opera.     In  homophonous  music  the  words  of  a  song  are  as 

important  as  the  music ;  in  polyphonous  music,  the  intelligibility 

of  the  words  was  of  so  little  importance  that  the  moat  bizarre 

mixture  of  words  could  occur  in  discant,  as  we   have  seen, 

without  shocking  the  ears  of  the  hearers,  simply  because  they 

were  not  intcllioible.     The  revival  of  classic  learning  naturally 

led  to  attempts  being  made  to  resuscitate  the  antique  tragedy ; 

but,  as  this  was  known  to  have  been  musically  recited,  the 

question  arose,  how  this  could  be  done.     Polyphonous  music 

was  clearly  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  to  go   back  to 

homophonous  music  was  not  to  be  thought  of.     The  problem 

to  be   solved  was,   to  allow  one   or   more  of  the  voices  to 

stand  out  prominently  from  the  rest,  which  should  be  held 

entirely   subordinate   to   the   principals.     This  was   effected 

by  the  invention  of  recitative  by  Jacopo  Peii  and  Caccini, 

about  the  year  1600,   and  harmonized  solo  airs  by  Claudio 

Monteverde   and  Ludovico  Viadana,  the  choir-master  of  the 

cathedral  of  Mantua,     To   the  latter  is  also  generally  attri- 

fl°Iu-edo"  ®'^^^®^  ^^^   invention  (a.d.  1606)  of  figured  or  fundamental 

fundamoauibass.*"*   He  proposed  to  make  the  instrumental  bass,  to  which 

1046  xhere  are,  however,  instances  of  a  figured  bass  which  precede  hj  a 
few  years  1805,  the  date  assigned  to  Viadana's  invention.  Thua  Peri't  £uridke^ 
published  in  Florence  in  the  year  1600,  has  the  bass  figured  throtighout.  So 
also  the  Nuove  Musiche  of  Caccini,  the  first  edition  of  which  waa  published 
at  Florence  in  1606,  has  the  bass  regularly  figured.  There  U  no  aoeoontiiif 
for  the  name  of  this  contrivance  usually  current  among  English  mnucians— 
«'  Thorough  Bass",— which  is  a  purely  arbitrary  term,  having  no  oonnecCioo 
with  what  it  signifies. 
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he  assigned  a  movement  different  from  that  of  the  vocal  bass, 
the  groundwork  of  the  pieces  and  to  represent  the  chord  it  was 
to  sustain  in  every  part  by  means  of  figures,  that  is,  each  such 
figured  bass  note  was  to  represent  a  chord,  the  management  of 
the  voice  in  these  chords  being  left  to  the  performer.    As  Pint  um  of 

t  .  .       1     .  /*  .  ,  chord  of  the 

operatic  music  required  stronger  means  of  expression  than  waiMTeath. 
allowed  in  ecclesiastical  music,  Monte verde  ventured  to  intro* 
duce  for  the  first  time  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  domi- 
nant without  preparation,  for  which  he  was  much  abused  by 
bis  contemporary  Artusi.  Previous  to  this  bold  innovation,  only 
consonant  chords,  interspersed  occasionally  with  a  discord  of 
suspension,  were  used,  but  thenceforward  a  bolder  use  was 
made  of  discords  as  independent  means  of  producing  sharped 
shadings  of  expression. 

Under  the  influence  of  all  these  innovations  the  old  Church  Fmion  of 
tones  passed  into  our  minor  and  major  modes,  and  as  the  variety  tone»  inu> 
of  expression,  which  depended  upon  the  variety  of  keys,  was  minor  notea; 
diminished  by  the  fusion,  other  means  had  to  be  found  for  pro- 
ducing it,  such  as  the  transposition  of  the  keys  to  different 
fundamental  notes  varying  in  pitch  and  modulatory  passages 
i'rom  one  key  to  another.     The  fusion  of  the  old  Church  tones 
into  our  major  and  minor  modes  appears  to  have  begun  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  the 
major  seventh.     Although  the  major  seventh  has,   of  all  the 
notes  in  the  major  scale,  the  weakest  fundamental  relation  to 
the  tonic,  it  has  acquired  a  special  importance  in  modem  music 
from  its  position  with  regard  to  the  octave  of  the  tonic.    Being 
separated  from  this  octave  by  only  the  smallest  interval  of  the 
ordinary  scale,  a  semi- tone,  it  serves  as  the  passage,  or  as  it  is 
called,  the  *»  leading  note"  to  it,  and  thus  comes  to  have  a  special 
position  and  function  in  the  scale.     The  minor  seventh  has  not  change  of 
the  same  importance ;  hence  in  modem  music,  in  which  there  is  a  seventh  into 
tendency  to  mark  and  bring  out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  •erenth. 
the  relation  to  the  tonic,  the  minor  seventh  is  always  raised 
to  the  major  in  the  ascending  movement  to  the  tonic  or  its 
octave.      This  transfornmtion   is   the  first  indication   of  the 
change  in  the  Church  tones  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.     It 
originated  in  polyphonous  music,  but  it  also  invaded  the  uni- 
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vocal  Cantu8  firmiis,  so  that  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second 
censured  it  by  his  bull,  Docta  Sanctorum,  in  1322J*^  In 
consequence  of  this  censure,  musicians  no  longer  indicated  in 
the  notation  when  the  minor  seventh  was  to  be  made  major, 
an  omission  which,  Winterfeld'**'  says,  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised down  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  even 
among  Protestant  composers. 
Dereiope-  Wc  havc  sccn  from  the  manner  in  which  the  diatonic  scale 
nodsrn  was  Completed,  that  the  chain  wise-relationship  of  the  notes  of  a 
scale  among  each  other  was  in  accordance  with  the  esthetic 
feelings  of  the  time.  But,  according  as  the  diatonic  system  was 
developed  among  European  peoples,  this  relationship  was  step 
by  step  sacrificed  to  a  totally  different  kind  of  esthetic  feeling, 
namely,  that  based  upon  a  relationship  of  all  the  notes  to  a 
single  central,  or  rather  fundamental,  one.  In  proportion  as 
this  took  place,  so  did  the  modem  idea  of  tonality  develope 
itself  more  clearly  in  the  minds  of  musicians.  This  consists 
not  only  in  giving  to  one  note — ^the  tonic — a  certain  proniinent 
and  combining  power  among  the  notes  of  the  scale,  but  also  a 
similar  power  to  the  chord  of  the  tonic  among  the  chords. 

With  the  help  of  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  historical  deve- 
lopement  of  music,  meagre  as  it  necessarily  is,  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  whether,  as  is  often  maintained,  the  Irish, 
in  the  middle  ages,  were  acquainted  with  harmony,  and  to 
fix  the  general  relationship  of  Irish  music  to  the  artistic  music 
of  Europe  and  to  the  national  music  of  Scotland  and  of 
Wales,  and  also  of  England. 
Artiitic  Whether  the  Irish  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  ar- 

Continent    tistic  music  of  the  Continent  dunnff  the  middle  asfes  or  not, 

known  In  ii»  ri- 

Ireland.  there  Can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  such  a  music  was 
not  unknown  to  them.  It  is  true,  the  evidence  is  small,  even 
as  regards  the  latter  point,  but  I  think  it  is  sufficient.     The 

1047  'f])|g  i)u]]  )]|ia  |)^Q  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  Canon  Law,  and 
is  prefixed  to  the  Third  Book  of  the  *'  JsxtraTflgantes  Commonea*'.  Corpn 
Juris  Canonici;  Lugduni  1671,  vol.  iii.  (ExtravaganUt  sen  constiiutioiui  Vi- 
ginti  a  lohanne  Papa  XXII.  editae.  Lib.  IIJ.,  de  yita  et  honestate  Cterioo- 
ram,  c.  i.  p.  233). 

'°**  Der  Evangelische  Kircfiengesang.  Leipzig,  1843,  Bd.  L  Einleitong, 
quoted  by  Helmholtz,  op,  cif.t  p.  440. 
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missionaries  Austin  and  Mellitus,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
(ireat,  in  604,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  probably 
provided  with  a  copy  of  his  antiphonary,  gradual,  etc.     Under 
Pope  Vitalian,  Roman  singers,  among  them  John  and  Theodore,  Roman 
were  sent  about  the  year  660  to  Gaul  and  Britain  to  restore  to  England 
the  Church  music  to  its  original  purity.     The  passage  from  theeentury; 
poem  of  St.  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  which  I  have  quoted  in 
reference  to  the  Psalterium,'^**  shows  that  already  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Gregorian  chant  was  in  use  chanting 
in  the  west  of  Enorland  in  a  district  much  frequented  by  Irish  the  we«t  of 

°  .  England  In 

priests  and  monks.     There,  and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  the  aame 

.     .  .  century. 

parts   of  England   where   Irish  missionaries  had   established 
Christianity  before  the  advent  of  St.  Austin  and   his   com- 
panions, or  were  engaged  in  preaching  it  contemporaneously 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Roman  clergy,  Irish  priests  and 
monks  must  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Roman  chant, 
and  introduced  it  into  Ireland,  supposing  it  not  to  have  been 
introduced  directly  from  Gaul,  between  which  country  and  Ire-wghmeii 
land  the  most  active  intercourse  existed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  con°t?nrat  * 
centuries.  Again,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  we  find  Irish-  centupy 
men  living  on  the  Continent,  displaying  considerable  know- with  aniatte 
ledge  of  artistic  music.      It  is  true  that  these  men  may  have 
acquired  this  knowledge  after  they  had  left  Ireland ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  of  the  many  Irishmen  who  were  to  be 
found  in  those  times  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  none 
found  their  way  back  to  Ireland.     What  we  know  of  Moehyal 
or  Marcellus,  as  he  was  called  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,'®** 
under   whose    teaching   the  music-school   of  that  monastery 
reached  its  highest  fame,  indicates  that  music  must  have  been 
cultivated  in  Irish  schools,  and  that  many  educated  Irishmen, 
after  having  visited  the  Continent  and  studied  in  the  schools 
there,  returned  to  give  their  countrymen  the  benefit  of  their 
acquired  knowledge,  and  especially  to  teach  the  priests  and 
monks  to  chant  the  **  hymns,   psalms,  antiphonies,   and   re- 

"*»  Antej  p.  dvii. 

10*0  it  Muengal,  poBtea  a  nostris  Marcelliu  dimfnutiTe  a  Marco  ayanculo  fc. 
nominatU!«,  hie  erat  in  divinia  et  hamanit  eraditlsftiiuus**,  etc.    £kkehard, 

Dt  cas.  monasUru  S*  Galli^  C.  i. 
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sponses"  in  the  solemn  tones  of  the  Gregorian  Cantus  Jirmus. 
Moengai  Accident  alone  prevented  Moengal  from  teaching  in  a  monas- 
inner  school  terv  in  Ireland  instead  of  at  St.  Gall,    We  are  told  that,  beinff 

of  St.  G»Ui  •'    ,  .  ,  . 

on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Ireland  with  his  uncle,  Bishop  Mar- 
cus, they  called  at  St.  Grall,  which  so  pleased  Moengal^  that 
he  determined  to  remain  there.  Full  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  especially  skilled  in 
music,  he  became  the  teacher  of  what  was  called  the  inner 

7VM>Mto  tail  school.  Amonff  his  scholars,  Notker  Balbulus,  Ratpert,  and 
Tuotilo  occupy  a  foremost  place  among  the  men  of  the  tenth 
century  '^^  The  latter  was  a  learned  man  and  also  an  orator,  a 
sculptor,  a  painter,  an  architect,  a  goldsmith ;  he  played  upon 
all  kinds  of  instruments ;  and  lastly,  he  is  the  first  known  com- 
poser of  the  peculiar  compositions  known  as  Tropes,  which, 
under  various  modifications,  came  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     Tuotilo  died  on  the  27th  April,  915. 

nothing  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  singularly  gifted  man. 

known  mb  to  o  •r   o 

hi8  origin-  If  he  were  a  Swiss  or  German,  something  would  be  known  of 
his  parentage  or  birthplace,  as  in  the  case  of  his  friends  Rat- 
pert  and  St.  Notkerus.  But  if  he  were  a  foreigner,  as  he  may 
have  been,  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  silence  of  the 
monastic  chroniclers  concerning  the  events  of  his  early  life, 
about  which  they  could  know  nothing  except  incidentally. 

verjutue    Of  the  crowd  of  Irishmen  who  poured  out  of  Ireland  from  the 

known  about         3/»i.i  ii'« 

*»»«  ?  d*"'  ^^^  of  *he  Sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
wiio*"v*ed  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  active  part  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
•n  the  Con-  time,  how  few  have  left  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  even  to 

ttnent  in  toe 

middle  Ages,  connect  them  with  the  land  of  their  birth.  Their  lot  was  cast 
in  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently suffered  the  fate  which  too  often  befalls  those  who  are 
the  precursors  or  originators  of  great  intellectual  or  moral 
movements,  or  founders  of  new  branches  of  science  or  art.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  there  appt-ar  to  have 
been  many  Irishmen  at  St.  Gall  besides  Moengal^  and  evcry- 

1051  iijgonis  praecipui  apud  S.  Galium  discipuH  fuere  Notkemg,  Batpertof 
€t  Tutilo,  quorum  cor  uouro  ct  anima  una  erat,  et  ip«  aeptem  Hberales  arte* 
praesertim  rauticam.  edocte  k  Marcello".    Ekkehard.  Dt  casibtu  monastern  S. 

Git  Hi, 
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thing  that  we  know  of  Tuotilo  favours  the  view  that  he  also  Tuouh 

,  probablx 

was  one.     In  the  first  place,  the  name  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  ^^^  iruhmaD. 
much  like  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Irish  Tuaial,  Tuotal^  or 
Tuathal^  as  of  the  Gothic  Totilo.     Again,  the  wandering  dis- 
}x>sition,  the  warm,  impulsive  spirit  which  made  him  equally 
ready  to  use  his  tongue  or  his  arm  against  an  enemy,  remind 
us  forcibly  of  St.  Columbanus ;  and  lastly,  his  great  skill  in 
instrumental  music,  and  especially  the  decidedly  Irish  character 
of  the  melodies  of  the  two  tropes  **  Hodie  cantandus'*  and 
"  Omnipotens  Genitor",  which  have  been  published  by  Father 
Schubiger,  seem  conclusive  as  to  his  nationality.     This  Irish 
strain  in  his  melodies  may  be  the  reason  why  these  were  con- 
sidered in  the  middle  ages  to  be  peculiar  and  easily  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  other  St.  Gall  composers. '•***     It  The 
is  worth  remarking,  that  one  of  the  oldest  musical  monuments  ms.  ubw 
of  this   period,   the   Liber    Ymnorum   Noikerij^^^  noted  in  votkefi 
NeumeSy  was  illuminated,  if  not  entirely  written,  by  an  Irish  w«tman. 
hand.     The  initial  letter  of  Notker  Balbulus's  Easter  sequence 
to  the  air  **  Frigdola",  commencing,  **  Laudes  Salvatori  voce 
raodulemur  supplici",  of  which  Father  Schubiger  has  given  a 
iac-simile,   is  an   excellent  example  of  the  interlaced  Irish 
style   of  omamcBt,  with  the  interesting  peculiarity  that  the 
trefoil  or  shamrock  is  used  as  a  prominent  feature  of  it. 

Irish   manuscripts,  although   frequently  mentioning  music  iruh  mss. 
and  musical  instruments,  contain  no  examples  of  music  noted  example  of 
in  NeumeSy  or  indeed  in  any  other  system  of  notation,  andtatiozL 
scarcely  any  reference  to  the  artistic  music  of  the  Church. 
Indeed   I  know  of  only  two   passages   where   any   such   re- 
ference  occurs.      One   of  them — a  very  obscure   one   too 

has  been  already  several  times  referred  to,****  and  need  not  be 
further  discussed  here.  The  second  passage  is  in  a  vellum 
manuscript,  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning  of    the   sixteenth   century  from    other   manuscripts   of 

'<^  Ekkehard  IV.  says  of  them :  **  Istos  proposuimuB,  nt  quam  dispar  ejus 
roelodia  sit  coeteris,  si  musicua  es,  noris**.  De  catibus  S,  GallL 

'*  Qnae  autem  Tucilo  dictaverat,  siDgularis  ac  agnoflctbilia  melodiae  sunt**. 
Ihid. 

»••»  Codex  \2\,EinsiedeIn, 

'*^*  AntCf  p.  diii.,  diri.,  and  l/cctures,  toI.  ii.,  p.  238. 
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various  ages.  The  passage  relating  to  iiiudic  belongs  perhaps 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  shows  that  tlie  musical  system  of  Guido  d' Arezzo  was  then 
sufficiently  well  known  in  Ireland  to  become  the  subject  of 
etymological  speculation,  of  which  several  other  curious  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  Irish  manuscripts.*®** 

From  manuscripts  let  us  turn  to  the  music  itself,  and  see 
whether  it  can  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  stage  of  deve- 
lopement  which  Irish  music  had  attained  in  the  middle  ages. 
Pecaiiuitiea  Every  one  who  has  heard  Irish  music  will  readily  admit  that 
miuic.  it  has  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of  every  other 
European  country,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland.  Those 
peculiarities  depend  on  the  scale  employed,  on  the  tonics  or 
keys,  and  on  the  measure  and  accent 

^^**  As  a  curious  exanjple  of  medieval  Irich  etymological  speculation,!  •faali 
give  a  trHnslation  of  the  whole  passage  here: 

**It  is  a  question  here,  according  to  Augustine,  what  chanting   ia,  or 
why  it  is  so  called?     Answer:  From  this  word  which  is  called    Cam- 
telena^  and    that    is    the   same  as  to  say   Unit  canttu^  i.e,  gentle,  sooth- 
iog  chanting  to   God,  and    to  the   Virgin    Mary,  and  to  all  the  saints, 
and    they   are   called  puing,    i.e.  points,  because   the  devil  is    hurt  and 
bruised  by  them,  ut,  re,  mi,  la,  861,  la ;  and  how  it  is  best  to  understand  those 
points  is  as  follows:  When  Moses,  the  son  of  Amram,  with  his  multitude,  was 
coming  across  the  Red  Sea,  and  Pharaoh  with  his  followers  pursued  him,  this 
is  the  chaunting  which  Maeic  Moses  used  to  protect  him  against  Pharadi  and 
his  people.    Those  six  points  [he  employed]  to  praise  the  Lord :  the  first  point 
of  them,  namely,  ut,  is  the  same  in  Greek  as  Liberal  in  the  Latin,  and  that  is 
the  same  as  Saer  [i.e.  save]  in  the  Irish,  i.e.  *  O  God*,  said  Moses,  *  save  us 
from  the  malice  of  the  devil* ;  the  second  point  of  ihcm,  t.6.  r^  is  the  same 
as  protect,  i.e.  protect  us,  O  God,  from  everything  hurtful  and  malicious ;  the 
third  point,  mif  is  the  same  in  the  Greek  as  MUitum  in  the  Latin,  and  that  is 
the  same  as  Rider e  [a  horseman]  in  the  Irish,  ue.  O  God,  said  Moses,  save  us 
f^om  those  horsemen  who  are  pursuing  us ;  the  fourth  poiiit,  t.e.  /d,  is  the 
same  in  Greek  m  famulus  in  the  Latin,  and  that  is  the  same  as  mug  f slave]  in 
the  Irish,  i.e.  O  God,  said  Moses,  save  us  from  those  slaves  in  pursuit  of  us; 
the  fifth  point,  t.e.  sdif  is  the  same  as  grian  [i.e.  the  sun],  and  that  is  the 
same  as  faithfulness,  because  faithfulness  is  the  same  as  Christ,  ue,  O  Christ, 
said  Moses,  protect  us ;  the  sixth  point,  i.e.  Id^  is  the  same  as  to  say  lau^  and 
that  is  the  same  asindail  [t.e.  wash],  Le.  O  God,  said  Moses,  wash  our  sins  off 
us ;  and  by  that  glorification  Pharaoh  and  his  people  were  drowned.    Be  it 
known  to  you,  O  men,  that  in  whatever  place  this  laudation  is  sung,  ue.  the 
chanting,  the  devil  is  fettered  by  it,  and  his  power  destroyed  therein,  and 
the  power  of  God  called  in".     Vellum  MS.  H.  8,  18,  T.C.D.,  p.  39. 
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All  modem  music,  and  indeed  all  polyphonous  and  har- ii^ii  mtuic 

consti  uctcd 

monic  music,  is  constructed  upon    what   is  called   tlie   dia- ^^  a  gapped 
tonic  scale.     When,  however,  we  analyse  genuine  Irish  airs,  «'»**«•«**• 
even  comparatively  modem  ones,  where  they  have  not  been  g*"'*^** 
modified  under  the  influence  of  Church  music,  or  distorted 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  modem  harmony,  we  find  that  many 
of  them  are  constructed  according  to  a  gapped  quinquegrade 
scale  obtained  from  the  circle  of  fifths,  as  I  have  shown  above ; 
while  a  still  larger  number  are  constructed  in  the  old  Church 
tones.  But  so  strongly  impressed  is  the  character  of  the  gapped 
scale  in  genuine  Irish  music  that  in  those  airs  moving   in 
Church  tones  one  or  both  the  semi-tones  are  omitted. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sentiment  of  tonality  is  of  gradual  s«»«™«to' 
growth,  and  that  previous  to  the  fusion  of  the  Church  tones  ™o^«"», 
into  the  modem  major  and  minor  modes,  most,  if  not  all,  the 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  were  used  as  tonics,  the  same  dis- 
tances, however,  between   the   notes  being  continued  to  be 
preserved  which  originally  existed  between  them  as  notes  of 
the  old  diatonic  scale,  thus  furnishing,  at  least,  as  many  kinds 
of  keys  as  there  were  distinct  notes.     This  was  also  the  case 
with  the  music  constructed  on  the  sfapped  quinquegrrade  scale,  au  uie  notat 
which  will,  tor  our  present  purpose,  be  convemently  repre- •cuie  tervad 
scnted  thus: 

C'D'E'  G'A'  a 
If  each  note  of  this  scale  be  taken  as  the  tonic  of  a  distinct  k«y»<^**>« 

gapped 

key,  we  might  represent  the  order  of  succession  of  the  i^otesJJJJJJJj^^. 
in  such  several  keys  by  the  following  series:*^ 

3.  E'  *  '  G'  A-  *  '  C  'D'  'E' 

4.  G'  A  '   *  ^C'ly-  E'-  •  '& 
b.   A'  •  '  C  'D'-E'  '  •   '&  'A' 

Or  in  ordinary  musical  notation : 

1^  It  is  to  be  remembered,  as  I  hare  similarly  remarked  already  (p.  dzliv.), 
that  the  notation  employed  in  the  two  following  paradigms  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  the  pitch  of  the  sounds,  but  only  the  relative  distances  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  sereral  notes. 
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1.  c. 


^^ 


II 


4   G. 


m 


5.  J 


i 


t 


^ 


ii 


The  peciiliaT^progre«sion  of  the  notes  in  these  tive  keys  mat 
be  made,  perhaps,  moro  intelligible  to  those  accustomed  onij 
to  the  ordinary  diatonic  scale,^  by  exhibiting  a  scries  of  keys 
which  shall  have  for  tonics  the  successive  notes  ot^  the  diatonic 
scale  (omitting,  however,  those  for  the  semi-tones),  marking 
with  an  asterisk  the  semi-tones  to  be  omitted  in  each  key,  if 
we  desire  it  to  represent  a  corresponding  key  of  the  gapped 
quinquegrade  system. 

I.  C  -  JJ  '  E  '  ^  •  G  "  A  '  If  '  C 

II.  DE^F'G'A'B'Ciy 

III.  E'F-G-A-B-C-IJf'E' 

IV.  G  -  A  -B  ^  C  '  D  •  E  •  P  •  G' 

V.     A.B-C'D-E-F^G-A' 

These  keys  expressed  in  ordinary  musical  notation  would 
be  as  follows  :^^^^ 

'^^  It  may  Ye  well  to  warn  the  musical  itudent  acquainted  onlj  with 
ordinary  modem  muaic,  that  in  performing  tboae  acalea,  and  any  olhera  which 
may  be  sabsequently  given,  except  where  they  are  distinctly  stated  t»  ht 
ordinary  scales,  no  sharps  or  flats  are  admissible ;  they  must  be 
exactly  as  set  down  in  the  text. 
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r  r  r  m 


III.  E. 


IV.  G. 


Y.A. 


^ 


E 


i 


I 


If  we  omit  the  semi-tones,  these  series  will  represent  the  five  they  repre- 

t^   -x  ,,.«,  .,  ,  Bent  the  fire 

keys  of  the  ffapped  scale ;  if  we  do  not  omit  them,  we  have  meiodic 

,       .  .  .  .  .  famllleeof 

the  five  melodic  families  of  tones,  which,  like  the  gapped  scale,  tonee. 
were  developed  from  a  circle  of  fifths,  namely : 


Greek  Namea. 

C  '  c  ...  Lvdian 
D-d  ...  Phrygian 
E '  e  ...  Doric 
G  '  g  ...  Ionic 
A  -  a  ,..  .£olic 


*.. 


Names  accord  lag 
to  Glareanoa. 

Ionic     ... 
Doric    ... 
Phrygian 
MixoLydian 
iBolic  ... 


Modern 

•clentlflc 

Damee. 

Major 

Genus  of  sevenths 
of  sixths 
of  fourths 
of  thirds 


»> 


>> 


>» 


By  melodic  families  are  meant  such  of  the  Church  tones  as 
are  adapted  for  polyphonous  and  harmonic  music.  As  this 
term,  **  Church  tone*',  is,  probably,  very  vague  to  some  of  our 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  these  pages. 

In  the  early  Church  music,  four  scales  or  keys  were  re-Anthent'c 
cognized,  which  were  known  as  the  four  authentic  tones  of  St.  Ambrowi'. 
Ambrose. 
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1.  DEFGABCD 

2.  EFGABCDE 

3.  FGABCDEF 

4.  GABCDEFG 

Extent  and       The  pieccs  composed  in  any  of  those  tones  or  scales  were 
Bieon  In  old  normally  supposed  not  to  range  beyond  the  compass  of  the 
*<»••;        eight  notes,  and  they  invariably  ended  on  the  first  or  lowest 
note   of  the  scale,  which  was  characterized   as  the    funda- 
mental note  or  tonic  of  the   mode.     But  even  the    Cantus 
firmus  could  not  be  confined  within  these   narrow  conven- 
tional limits ;   and  pieces  were  written  which    either    went 
below  the  tonic  or  above  its  octave,  thus  including  a  range  of 
nine,  ten,  or  even,  although  very  rarely,  eleven  notes.    While 
however  the  tendency  to  exceed  upwards  seldom  displayed 
itself,  and  took  rather  the  form  of  what  in  modern  language 
we   would    call  grace   notes,    it  was    otherwise    with    notes 
extension     below  the  tonic  or  first  note  of  the  scale.  The  latter  were  not 

below  the 

*0Dic;  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  were  almost  always  integral 
parts  of  the  piece,  which  could  not  be  omitted  without  altering 
its  character  and  diminishing  its  effectiveness.  This  admission 
of  notes  below  the  tonic  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  modes,  if  indeed  it  were  not  a  settled  portion  of 
the  system  from  the  beginning.  Many  pieces  were  written 
in  which  the  notes  below  the  tonic  extended  to  the  fourth 
under  it.  But  in  those  pieces  the  extent  above  the  tonic 
suffered  a  proportionate    curtailment,    so  that   they  seldom 

compenMted  reached  beyond  its  fifth.     The  normal  ran^e  of  an  octave  or 

by  CDrteil-  •'  ^  *-* 

S*"u)jr^  thereabouts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  note  of  the  piece, 
was  thus  preserved ;  more  than  this  was  evidently  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  fair  compass  of  the  ordinary  human  voice, 
of  the  tonee  '^^^^  class  of  picccs,  while  they  possessed  a  very  close  family 
yl^ped^-  likeness  to  the  original  authentic  tones  out  of  which  they  had 
developed,  yet  evidently  possessed  a  peculiar  expression  of 
their  own  which  forbade  their  being  confounded  with  them.*** 

'<^*^  One  of  the  best  pro<  fs  which  could  be  given  of  this  iii  the  Actual  com- 
parison of  a  piece  written  in  the  ** first"  (authentic)  mode  of  />,  with  one 
written  in  the  '*  eighth  "  (plagal)  mode  of  G.  The  scales  in  which  the  two 
P'eces  are  written  are  identical,  note  for  note ;  yet  no  one  could  posaibljr  con- 
found them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  key. 
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Hence  they  received  the  name  of  plagal  (7rXoyloc»  oblique),  J|rJfa"pjLai 

a  name  obviously  suggested  by  the   position  of  their  notes  JJ^^JJ/® 

with  reference  to  their  tonic.     Each  authentic  tone  or  mode 

had  therefore  a  corresponding  plagal  mode,  which  had  grown 

out  of  it.     Both  were  known  by  the  same  name  or  letter,  ordinal  de- 

•^  ^  ,  '  Rionatlon  of 

Z>,  JS?,  jP,  (?,  which  designated  the  tonic ;  but  while  the  Church 
authentic  mode  extended  normally  through  the  octave  above 
its  tonic,  the  plagal  extended  usually  from  the  fourth  below 
the  tonic  to  the  fifth  above  it.  In  later  times  the  authentic 
mode  in  D  came  to  be  designated  the  first  tone,  the  plagal 
in  D  the  second  tone,  the  authentic  in  E  the  third  tone,  the 
plagal  in  E  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  When  this  ordinal  desig- 
nation was  fixed,  has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  but 
it  was  fully  recognized  in  the  later  middle  ages. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  eight  Church  modes." 


10  9 


Ist  Mode — Authentic. 


2nd  Mode— Plagal. 


jiN^ifMi"  iiJ-ifirrii 


Tonic. 


>ouriii.         Toiiic. 


>ifth. 


3rd  Mode— Authentic. 


4th  Mode— Plagal. 


(|    il  '.'ifTt"^^"^ 


* 


Tonic. 


Fourth.        Tonic. 


m 


Fifth. 


G 


6th  Mode— Authentic. 


6th  Mode— Plagal. 


Tonic. 


7th  Mode— Authentic. 


Fourth.        Tonic. 


8th  Mode— Plagal. 


Fifth. 


jjj  fffrip..rf'rfTr|| 


Tonic. 


Fourth.        Tonic. 


Fifth. 


***•  In  this  table  the  scales  of  each  mode  are  given,  that  is,  the  orderly 
list  of  notes  which  may  appear  in  a  normal  piece  of  each  mode.  But  con- 
tingent alterations  to  which  some  of  those  scales  are  liable  in  actual  practice, 
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noCliiireh 
toaahftTliig 
Cor  A  for 
tonic; 


Domintnts 
of  Church 
modes  not  In 
oonformitj 
with  rules  of 
modem 
music; 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  church  mode  having 
either  C  or  A  for  tonic ;  although  the  second  and  the  sixth 
modes  (both  plagal)  might  have  suggested  the  supplying  the 
omission.  The  former,  indeed,  furnishes  the  nearest  type  of 
the  modem  major  scale,  and  the  latter  of  the  modem  minor 
scale  to  be  found  in  ancient  music. 

It  is  further  worth  observing  with  regard  to  these  church 
modes,  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  law  of  modem  music, 
by  having  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  for  dominant.  The  etymology 
of  this  term  suggests  that  it  should  be  used  to  designate  the 
note  which  dominates,  that  is,  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  piece.  The  church  modes  present  great  variety 
in  their  dominants,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


First  Tone,  Autlientic. 


Second  Tone,  Plagal. 


Third  Tone,  Authentic. 


T«»«lc 


^ 


^ 


<^ 


I>omlaMi« 


1 


Fifth. 


ZX 


iO. 


i 


Third  (minora 


Sixth. 


Fourth  Tone,  Plagal. 


Fifth  Tone,  AtttUentic. 


'  V — 

1 

JL 

1 

foS 

1  -'  1 

m — oL 

U— u 

J 


iE 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth  Tone,  PlagaL 


Tit 


t± 


Third. 


Serenth  Tone,  Authentic. 


-^ 


te3- 


Fifth. 


Eighth  Tone,  Plagal. 


-€> 


o: 


Fourth. 


could  not,  ohviously,  be  noted  in  such  a  table.  Thus  one  of  the  primarr  Uwf 
of  the  Caniusjirmm  is  its  abhorrence  of  a  tnloma,  or  a  simple  successioD  fA 
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It  is  quite  enough  to  look  at  this  and  the  preceding  Table,  g^ntuottue 
to  see  that  the  genus  of  the  music  constructed  on  such  a  plan  uwre/ent. 
must  be  very  diflFerent  from  modem  music.  Every  scale  is 
diflFerent;  the  semi-tones  are  in  different  positions  with  re- 
gard to  the  tonic  and  the  dominant ;  this  latter  holds  a  dif- 
ferent place  and  function  from  its  modem  counterpart ;  the 
several  intervals  are  different.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize 
that,  had  the  Cantus  firmus  been  permitted  to  develope  into 
harmony  according  to  the  bent  of  its  own  genius,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  something  differing  considerably  from 
our  present  music,  presenting  much  greater  variety  both  in 
form  and  expression,  and  probably  more  perfectly  adapted 
to  interpret  the  endless  multifariousness  of  human  passion 
and  sentiment. 

But  music,  like  all  the  arts,  has  been  developed  not  ac-D«^«>op^ 

J.  1  •        •/»       1  1  •  mentor 

cordmff  to  purely  scientific   laws,  but  m  a   creat   measure  m»"Jc  "<>* 

°  *  •'     .  ,  . '  ^  .       according  to 

according  to  the  bias  given  to  it  by  the  wayward  caprice  •«*«»""« 
and  the  ignorance  of  men.  What  has  been  said  above  has,  c*pric« 
of  course,  reference  solely  to  the  modes  of  the  regular  Can- 
tus firmua.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
popular  music  of  the  northern  nations,  and  especially  as  soon 
as  it  began  to  be  treated  in  the  ways  already  mentioned, 
and  to  be  made  to  form  part  of  a  discant  or  of  other  poly- 
phonous  arrangements,  it  was  inevitable  that  changes  would 

three  whole  tones.  This  "  horror",  however,  like  the  corresponding  naiura 
ahhorret  a  vacuo,  has  to  be  qualified ;  so  that  any  modification  which  varied 
the  naked  succession  of  three  whole  tones  was  admissible.  Thus  the  ordinary 
movement  of  the  diatonic  scale  from  i^  to  C,  of  three  tones  succeeded  by  a 
semi-tone,  was  regular :  but  were  the  singer  to  stop  short  on  the  third  tone, 
the  harshness  would  be  felt  at  once.  Hence  in  pieces  of  the  first  authentic 
tone  in  Z>,  whenever  the  movement  stopped  short  on  B  without  proceeding 
upwards,  the  B  was  modified,  and  became  t>B,  Now  a  little  refiection  will 
show  that  such  a  piece  of  music  would  very  much  resemble  one  composed 
in  the  modem  minor  key  of  Z>. 

Similarly  in  the  other  modes,  whenever  a  succession  of  three  tones  would 
otherwise  be  unavoidable,  the  B  became  \}B,  This  however  was  a  rule  of  prciC' 
ticty  the  putting  which  into  actual  exercise  was  dependent  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  contingency.  It  was  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  mode  or  key, 
no  more  than  a  casual  "  accident  "  in  a  modem  piece  could  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  key.  Hence  it  is  that  in  genuine  Plain  Chant, 
the  b^->the  only  modified  note  which  it  admits — is  never  marked  in  the  key. 
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be  introduced,  sometimes  indeed  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
in  order  to  render  the  plain  chant  more  amenable  to  its  new 
uses,  but  frequently  from  the  mere  arbitrary  wliiin  of  the 
singers.  It  was  soon  granted  that  a  piece  need  not  always 
be  made  to  end  in  the  tonic,  but  might  be  ended  on  the 
dominant  or  the  notes  immediately  above  or  below  the  tonic. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  modem  har- 
mony. But  the  spirit  of  change  did  not  stop  here  ;  it  in- 
fected every  branch  of  the  execution  of  the  plain  chant.  At 
last  the  confusion  became  so  great  that  the  very  character  of 
the  mode  itself  became  obscured,  and  various  artifices  had  to 
be  adopted  to  mark  the  mode  for  the  singers,  such  as  the 
beginning  and  ending  phrases  called  Tropes^  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to  when  referring  to  Tuotilo. 

The  series  of  the  eight  church  modes,  authentic  and  plagal, 
as  above  summarily  described,  continued,  despite  those  dis- 
figurements and  ignorant  malpractices,  to  furnish  the  ground- 
work of  all  musical  composition,  and  to  determine  in  the  main 
its  principles  and  forms,  down  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages. 
Little  use,  comparatively,  was  made  of  the  authentic  (fifth) 
mode  of  F,  because  the  harmonic  difficulties  presented  by 
the  false  fourth  or  iritonusy  F  to  jB,  embracing  three  whole 
tones,  were  almost  insurmountable  for  the  medieval  com- 
posers. On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
the  church  series  did  not  include  modes  in  C  and  ^,  in  each 
of  which  secular  melodies  were  composed.  The  <*yi sting 
modes,  as  has  also  been  observed,  suggested  how  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  remedied ;  and  it  was  clear  that  those  addi- 
tional modes  could  not  be  excluded  the  moment  music  ven- 
tured to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  strict  Cantus  firmut. 
Causes  Various   causcs   combined  to  take  musical  develonement 

which  led  to  ,  *^ 

the  einanci-  out  of  the  groovcs  provided  for  it  by  the  ecclesiastical  plain 
Sed^'mf^t  ^^^^^'     There  was  first  the  influence  of  the  contemporary     . 
^«jjj[*«°««  music  of  the  northern  nations,  an  influence  which  became     [ 
chant.        especially  powerful  when  attempts  were  made  to  combioe 
and  co-ordinate  the  two  together.  There  were  next  the  altera- 
tions in  the  church  music  necessitated  by  this   contact  with 
the  secular  music,  and  even  still  more  the  spirit  of  capricious  ^ 
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change  which  seems  to  have  allowed  itself  most  irreverent 
scope  in  the  execution  of  music  of  every  kind  In  the  middle 
ages.  There  were  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  series  of  modes, 
which  the  natural  progress  of  knowledge  and  improvement 
of  taste  woidd  have  sought  to  supply  independently  of  the 
external  pressure  working  in  the  same  direction.  And,  I  may 
add,  there  was  the  prompting  and  guidance  of  the  series  of 
church  modes  itself,  which  furnished  a  set  of  scales  proceed- 
ing from  every  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  all  differing  in 
almost  everything  from  one  another.     One  of  the  greatest —  piincipai 

•^  °  .  °  .    defect  in 

probably  the  finreatest — drawbacks  under  which  modem  music  modem 

,  ,  .    iniialc  doe  to 

labours,  and  which  will,  probably,  never  now  be  removed,  is  mo<»«  ©r  de- 
the  fact  that  the  great  composers  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  who  determined  the  character  of  musical 
developement,  failed  to  read  the  last  lesson  aright,  and,  in- 
stead of  taking  from  the  Plain  chant  this  precious  gift  of  a 
series  of  wholly  differing  scales  which  would  have  afforded 
an  endless  variety  of  harmonic  creation,  forced  all  musical 
progression  into  the  twin  moidds  of  the  major  and  minor 
scales.  Thenceforward  the  pitch  of  melodies  might  change, 
but  the  forms  of  musical  combination  became  unalterable. 
The  error  was  of  the  same  kind,  only  more  incorrigible,  as 
that  which  for  the  varied  beauty  of  natural  scenery  would 
substitute  the  artificial  regularity  of  Dutch  or  Italian  gar- 
dening. 

From  the  causes,  and  in  the  ways  I  have  mentioned,  confuion  of 
the  old  Church  modes  were  gradually  modified  imder  the  nomdnci*- 
influence  of  polyphonous  music.  But,  as  there  was  no  cor- 
responding change  in  nomenclature,  there  arose  the  greatest 
confusion  with  respect  to  the  names  of  these  modes. *^*"  At 
length  Glareanus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theoretical 
musicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  endeavoured  to  bring  order 
into  musical  tonality.  He  recognized  twelve  tones — hence  the 
name  of  his  treatise,  the  Dodecachordon— six  authentic  and  six 
plagal.  To  these  he  gave  the  old  Greek  names  of  the  different 
tones,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  misapplied  them  in  nearly 
every  instance,  his  nomenclature  was  adopted.     The  table  of 

lOM  Helmholtz,  op,  ck.,  p.  876. 
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musical  genera  set  out  above,****  gives  most  of  Glareanus*  names, 
and  the  true  Greek  ones,  the  unmelodic  Lydian  of  Glareanus, 
or  Genus  of  Fifths,  Ftof  being  omitted,  not  only  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  but  because  it  does  not  occur  in  the  gapped 
quinquegrade  scale.  Of  these  scales,  the  Greek  Lydian,  or 
Ionic  of  Glareanus,  and  the  JEolic,  became  respectively  the 
types  of  our  major  and  minor  mode, 
lutio  of:  It  will  probably  save  much  trouble  of  reference,   and  fa- 

typicai        cilitate  the  understanding  of  what  I  have  yet  to  say  on  the 


•eales. 


Ik 


subject  of  Irish  music,  if  I  set  down  here,  together,  the 
typical  scales  with  the  numerical  ratios  which  express  the 
proportions  that  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to 
each  of  the  several  notes  bears  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  tonic,  or  initial  note.  For  the  simple  reason  of  secur- 
ing a  homogeneous  standard,  I  make  C  the  starting  note  of 
the  several  scales. 

I.  Quinquegrade  Diatonic  Scale  derived  from  a  chain  of  ascending  Fifths. 

«'  ^     ^  J  J  J  J  r  ^   ^  • 

II.  Gapped  Quinquegrade  Scale. 


i  J  J     '  ^  ^ 


1  t        li  i        H 

III.  Ordinary  Diatonic  Major  Scale  of  Modem  Music. 


Iff  f         I         I         V         2 

A  glance  at  these  three  scales  tells  us  that,  while  the  first 
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and  second  differ  so  far  as  that  the  latter  leaves  out,  or  skips,  Comptriion 

' ,     of  these 

the  fourth  and  the  seventh  of  the  former,  but  are  identical  in  ■<»>«■• 
every  other  respect ;  the  third  differs  from  the  first  as  much 
as  it  corresponds  with  it.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  only, 
are  the  same  in  both  scales ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  in 
the  ordinary  diatonic  scale  being  lower  than  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  the  scale  derived  from  the  chain  of  fifths  in  the 
ratio  of  f^,  or  a  comma. 

Further,  a  glance  at  the  ratios  appended  to  the  ordinary 
diatonic  scale  (a"')  shows  us  that  the  intervals  of  sound,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  are  far  from  uniform.  Thus,  of  the 
greater  intervals,  or  tones,  as  they  are  called,  those  between 
C  and  Z>,  F  and  G,  A  and  J5,  are  all  equal ;  those  between 
D  and  -E,  G  and  -4,  are  also  equal  to  each  other,  but  are  less 
than  the  former  series  by  the  same  ratio  of  §J.  Hence  the 
former  are  known  to  musicians  as  the  major  tones,  and  the 
latter  as  the  minor  tones.  This  difference  of  what  we  may 
call  size  in  the  tone-intervals  involves  a  difference  in  the  rela- 
tion to  them  of  the  semi-tone  intervals  E  -  F,  and  B-  C. 
These  are  themselves  equal  to  each  other,  and  nearly  equal 
to  five-ninths'®**  of  a  major  tone ;  being  thus  proportionately 
nearer  to  the  value  of  the  minor  tones  by  one-ninth  of  a  tone. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  quinquegrade  diatonic  scale  (a') 
derived  from  the  chain  of  fifths,  the  five  tone-intervals  are 
mathematically  equal.  The  two  semi-tones,  also,  are  equal 
to  each  other,  and  have  the  same  relative  value  with  reference 
to  all  the  tones  alike  ;'°*'  but  they  are  perceptibly  less  than 
the  corresponding  intervals  in  the  ordinary  diatonic  scale  (a''') 
by  a  comma,  or  f^. 

IOCS  They  are  really  equal  to  almost  f}}|  of  a  major  tone.  The  inaccuracy 
does  not  exceed  '000003,  a  quantity  absolutely  inappreciable  by  the  ear,  and 
practically  undistinguishable  by  any  instrument. 

With  a  view  to  temperament,  or  the  tuning  of  instruments,  mathematical 
musicians  frequently  consider  the  scale  as  composed  of  twelve  equal  semi- 
tones. Taking  the  mean  semi-tone  as  -=  1,  the  major  tone  would  in  this  case 
be  equal  to  about  2*04,  the  minor  tone  to  1*82,  and  the  natural  diatonic  semi- 
tone (£- F)  to  M  2. 

io<9  They  are  each  almost  equal  to  j^|^  of  a  tone,  being  actually  less  than 
this  by  '000007,  a  quantity' alikeinappreciable  by  the  ear  and  unprodudble 
by  any  instrument. 
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£xi»t«rc«of     Thus,  there   are  two  diatonic  scales,  not  merely  distinct 

two  diffBrent  .  . 

diatonic  but  different.  One  (a'")  is  the  ordinary  major  scale  of 
modern  music,  to  which  we  Europeans  have  been,  by  the 
usage  of  centuries,  so  much  accustomed,  that  we  never  think 
of  any  other  as  possible.  It  has  three  classes  of  intervals : — 
the  major  tones,  the  minor  tones,  the  semi-tones,  which  are 
diflferently  related  to  the  two  kinds  of  tones.  These  inters 
vals  are  so  arranged,  that  two  major  tones  never  succeed 
each  other,  proceeding  thus :— 

naj.  ton.      mln.  ton.     semi-tone     inij.  ton.       mliLton.       maj.  ton.        seml-tooeb 

C.   ^   D.   ^   E.  ^    F.   '^   G.   ^   A.    ^    B.    ^  C. 

The  other  diatonic  scale  (a')  developed  out  of  a  chain  of 
ascending  fifths,  has  but  two  kinds  of  intervals  : — the  tones 
and  the  semi-tones. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  peculiarities  demonstrates  that 
these  two  scales  diflfer  essentially  in  character,  and  that  the 
music  composed  in  one  of  them  is  not  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered in  the  other.  The  scale  which  we  are  used  to  call 
"  NaturaC\  is  far  more  elaborate  and  more  ingeniously  con- 
structed than  its  fellow ;  it  carries  internal  evidence  of  its 
being  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and  most  careful  observa- 
7*??*SS?*  ^on.     Thus,  the  two  scales  lead  to  two  different  systems  of 

letd  to  difie-  '  ^  ^  ** 

oTmSIc*™*  "^^®^^»  which  are  not,  in  truth,  intercommunicable,  because 
the  intervals  of  the  one  scale  are  not  identical  with  those  of 
the  other  : — D  -  J?  in  one  is  not  the  same  as  />  -  £  in  the 
other ;  7^- -4  in  one  is  not  what-P-  A  is  in  the  other.  I  shall 
give  one  practical  specimen  of  this  discrepancy,  taking  for 
our  example  the  scale  of  C  as  it  will  be  rendered  by  a  two- 
foot  open  pipe  of  an  ordinary  organ,  or  by  an  ordinary  violin.*^ 

106 «  xhis  being  a  concrete  example,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  actual  Tmluei 
of  the  notes  as  produced  by  the  organ  or  violin.  For  this  purpose,  I  hare 
taken  the  pitch  which  is  assigned  to  A  (in  the  natural  diatonic  scale)  =  435 ; 
this  being  the  number  now  adopted  in  France  {Moniieur  Urnvtrntl^  25  FeTner, 
1 859)  and  in  a  large  number  of  German  orchestras.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative  values,  or  ratios  of  the  notes,  tie 
wholly  independent  of  their  pitch  or  actual  value.  And  since  erery  expKS> 
Bion  of  interval  in  music  is  an  expression  of  proportion  only,  the  interrtli 
iu  the  scales  given  above  apply  equally  well  to  any  scale  presenting  tbe 
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Ordinary,  or  Natural  Diatonic  Major  Scale. 


«'"  i 


§     i  J   J   ii   ^  r  M^ 


Number  of  semi- 1  8  3  «  SS 

•ecoudoftlmei  S  i  8  5S  3  93 

Could  the  corresponding  diatonic  scale,  which  is  derived 
from  a  sequence  of  ascending  fifths,  be  rendered  by  a  similar 
pipe  of  equal  dimensions,  it  would  be  as  follows : — 

Quinquegrade  Diatonic  Scale  derived  from  Fifths. 

"'  ^     j_  J   J  J  J  r  ^  ^'1 


to  M 


Kamber  ofsemU)  S  £8  ^  ^  _ 

Tibretiongina>  •-«ao^«Ss*'^^  2! 

•eeond  of  time)  S^S^SSS^^  ^ 

Any  one  can  recognize  that  the  corresponding  notes  are 
not  equivalent;*^  and,  hence,  that,  with  respect  to  many  kinds 
of  instruments — and  notably  the  organ — the  same  instrument 
cannot  perform  exactly  both  scales.  They  might,  indeed,  be 
rendered  on  the  violin,  by  a  player  sufficiently  instructed  and 
careful  to  mark  the  differences  of  sound.  But  even  this  dual 
capacity  of  the  violin  is  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  For 
all  the  four  strings  cannot  be  similarly  adjusted  for  the  two  shown  by 
scales  alike.  Thus,  if  the  G  string  be  tuned  to  render  cor-  of  two 
rectly  the  ninth  below  A  in  the  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  it  will 
be  perceptibly  high,  or  "  sharp",  for  the  corresponding  ninth 
of  the  other  diatonic  system.  So  that,  even  the  fiddle,  the 
simplest   and  most   accommodating  instrument  conceivable, 

same  order  of  intenral,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental 
note. 

'0*^  Should  any  one  be  surprised  to  find  that  eyen  the  standard  note,  A ,  does 
not  correspond  in  both  scales,  let  him  remember  that  in  the  ordinary  or  "  na- 
tural" scale  the  numerical  value  of  A  (or  the  sixth  note  of  the  scale),  with 
respect  to  the  initial  note  C,  is  ^  whereas  in  the  quinquegrade,  or  that  derived 
from  a  chain  of  fifths,  the  value  of  the  sixth  note  is  a  comma  higher,  or 
f|-  The  sounds  which  would  represent  those  respective  values,  could  not 
possibly  be  identical. 
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^wi»  from  cannot  be  made  to  render  wilJi  accuracy  a  piece  according  to 
orjBtrfng;  both  scalcs,  if  the  range  exceed  an  octave.  For  the  correct 
performance  of  such  a  piece— and  how  many  melodies,  es- 
pecially Irish,  exceed  the  octave ! — according  to  both  scales, 
two  fiddlea4Lre  necessary,  as  the  following  illustration  will 
make  plain.!"" 

Violin  tuned  from  A  String,  for  Natural  Scale. 
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Violin  tuned  from  A  String  for  Scale  derived  from  Fifths. 
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Nor  will  the  case  be  much  improved,  if  we  have  the  vio- 

'*••  In  thifl  illustration  the  fiddles  are  assumed  to  he  tuned  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  second,  or  A  string,  heing  taken  as  the  standard.  I  have  ex- 
plained ahoye  why  I  assume  the  pitch  of  A  at  435  ;  hut  I  desire  to  reiterate 
that  the  ratios  expressed  hy  the  figures  aflOxed  in  the  text  to  each  note  are 
■wholly  independent  of  pitch. 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  the  numerical  value  of  the  sounds  prodneed 
hy  the  notes  of  the  scale,  with  respect  to  a  point  of  departure  which  is  diffe- 
rent from  C,  that  assumed  in  the  examples  given  on  the  preceding  page 
(dixxxiii),  and  in  the  note  at  foot.  Here  the  sound  produced  hy  the  open 
second  string  of  a  violin,  which  is  called  A^  is  taken  as  the  standard  to  which 
all  the  other  notes  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  instrument  must  be 
referred.  But  this  docs  not  affect  the  relative  values  of  any  of  those  notes. 
Hence,  C  in  the  natural  scale  must  continue  to  bear  to  the  sound  produced  by 
the  open  second  string  the  proportion  of  3:5.  In  the  scale,  however,  formed 
from  a  chain  of  fifths,  C  must  continue  to  have  to  this  same  sound.  A,  the 
proportion  of  IG :  27.  Hence  the  explanation  of  what  might  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  an  inconsistency : — viz.,  the  different  values  assigned  to  apparently  the 
fianie  notes  even  in  the  same  species  of  scales,  according  as  the  notes  are 
referred  to  il  or  to  C,  as  the  standard  of  numerical  value. 
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lins  tuned  upwards  from  the  G  string."*'     The  following  will  or  up  from 

^  ^  o  the(7itr;ng. 

be  the  result: — 

Violin  toned  from  G  String  for  Natural  Scale. 
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Violin  tuned  from  G  String  for  Scale  derived  from  Fifth*. 
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Here  the  ordinary  notes  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale  are 
perceptibly  '*  flat'',  or  lower  than  the  corresponding  notes  of 
the  scale  derived  from  fifths ;  just  as  in  the  former  case  they 
were  proportionately  "  sharp  ",  or  higher. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  more  to  show  that  the  two 
scales  are  in  most  of  their  notes  incommensurable  ;*^  and 
consequently  that  music  composed  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
cannot  possibly  be  faithfully  rendered  by  a  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  other. 


»o«7  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  fiddler  would  consent  to  tune  his  instru- 
ment thus ;  so  our  illustrations  are  almost  purely  theoretical.  The  pitch  of 
the  open  G  string  is  set  down  at  195*75,  that  being  its  value  in  the  natural 
scale  tuned  from  A  at  435.  The  G  string  of  each  violin  must,  of  course,  be 
supposed  to  have  the  same  pitch,  otherwise  their  respective  progressions  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  same  standard  of  comparison. 

lOM  r^i^Q  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  Jifths  in  the  ordinary  natural  scale, 
are  not  all  equal  to  each  other.  C  -  (?  is  not  equal  to  D  -  A:  the  former 
contains  two  major  tones,  one  minor  tone,  one  semi-tone ;  the  latter,  one 
major  tone,  two  minor  tones,  one  semi-tone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  scale 
derived  from  the  sequence  of  fifths,  the  fifths  are  mathematically  equal  to 
each  other.    How  could  such  scales  be  equivalent  ? 
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EMxty  To  which  of  these  two  scales  did  the  Church  music  belong  ? 

mniioeoii-  Were  its  hjnnns  and  anthems  constructed  according  to  the 
theqainqne  intervals  of  the  modem  ''natural"  scale,  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  scale  which  I  have  called  the  quinquegrade,  derived  from 
a  chain  of  fifths?  I  have  already  said  that  the  earliest 
Church  music  must  have  been  formed  on  the  diatonic  system 
of  the  Greeks,  and  this  we  know  was  founded  on  a  quinque- 
grade  scale.  The  conclusion  is  plain,  that  at  least  the  early 
developements  of  the  Church  music  will  have  followed  the 
same  path.  The  great  expansion  and  elaboration  which 
vocal  music  acquired  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  its  union,  thenceforward  inseparable,  with  instru- 
mental music,  made  it  necessary  that  the  same  scale  should 
regulate  the  sounds  performed  by  the  human  voice  and  by 
instruments.  Now,  a  series  of  causes  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate,  and  still  more  to  discuss  here,  have 
combined  to  develope  and  recommend  what  is  known  as  the 
natural  diatonic  scale.  I  shall  only  repeat  what  I  have  already 
observed  above,  that  this  ''  natural'*  scale  is  a  most  elaborate 
and  carefully  calculated  compromise  between  contending  diffi- 
culties of  complicated  construction  and  accuracy  of  execution. 
Natural  For  the  last  two  centuries,  or  perhaps  more,  we  may  take 

uaed  ta^puin  it  for  granted  that  the  intervals  employed  in  the  Plain  chant 
are  identical  with  those  which  are  used  in  the  concerted 
pieces  or  harmonized  Church  music ;  and  these  again  are 
identical  with  the  intervals  of  our  ordinary  secular  music, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  Thus,  to  cite  an  authentic 
example,  one  might  have  heard  the  Papal  choir  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel  chant  the  opening  of  an  Introit  in  Canto  fermo^ 
continuing  and  finishing  it  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Faux  JBour- 
don,  which  is  heard  nowhere  else,  and  which  tradition  says 
was  brought  by  their  predecessors  from  Avignon.  The 
Kyrie,  etc,  would  be  from  a  Mass  of  Palestrina  or  some 
composer  of  polyphonous  or  early  harmonic  music  of  similar 
style,  performed  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment,  as 
is  the  usage  in  the  Papal  chapels.  Later  on  in  the  day, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  same  choir  might  be  heard  in 
any  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  Rome  singing  an  elabo- 
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rately  concerted  arrangement  of  the  vesper  psalms  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  complete  orchestra  of  stringed  instru- 
ments and  organ.  But  in  these  four  distinct  styles  of  music 
the  most  acute  ear  would  fail  to  trace  any  difference  in  the 
intervals  employed.  The  mould  and  the  material  out  of 
which  the  song  was  wrought,  were  the  same  for  all ;  it  was  in 
the  grouping  and  arrangement  that  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  each  was  to  be  found. 

But  the  story  would  be  different  could  the  critic  compare 
those  same  performances  with  specimens  of  the  Cantua 
Jirmua  of  eight  hundred  years  ago.  They  had  then  a 
simpler  music,  even  if  less  pleasing ;  their  scale  was  homo- 
geneous, because  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  complica- 
tions enforced  by  an  equilibriimi  of  difficulties.  They  had 
not  the  pianoforte,  the  many  reed  instruments  which  we  now 
possess,  and  they  were  unacquainted  with  that  amazing  range 
of  distinct  sounds  which  a  modem  operatic  orchestra  includes. 
But  even  before  the  necessity  of  disciplining  the  modem 
army  of  musical  forces  existed,  the  quinquegrade  scale  was 
found  unsuitable  for  the  construction  of  the  complicated 
masses  of  tones  combined  by  the  great  masters  of  polypho- 
noua  song,  and  hence  the  gradual  developement  of  the  more 
complicated  **  natural''  scale. 

In  comparing  Irish  music  with  Church  music,  and  studying  irith  niirfc 
the  nature  of  the  influence  which  the  latter  exerted  on  the  if^  ?^*'» 

the  old 

former  during  the  middle  ages,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  ci^h 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  old  Cantua  jirmua  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  quinquegrade  scale  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
not  the  modem  plain  chant,  in  which  the  intervals  are  those 
of  the  natural  scale,  and  that  the  only  difference  as  regards 
scale  between  Irish  and  Church  music,  consisted  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  semi-tones  from  the  former. 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  character  of  the  twoTmnp««* 
scales — the  quinquegrade  and  the  natural — are  wholly  irre- 
spective of  temperament^  or  that  adjustment  of  the  parts  of 
(especially  fixed)  musical  instruments,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  diminish  the  inaccuracy  of  their  rendering  of  certain 
intervals.      Every  one  acquainted  with  the  piano-forte  and 
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•^•wpw^"  ordinary  organ,  knows  that,  although  JfD  and  bE  are  really 
different  musical  notes,  they  have  only  a  single  key  in  their 
key-boards  to  represent  them.      Hence,  both  in  the  original 
manufacture,  and  in  the  tuning  of  those  instruments,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  so  adjust  the  strings,  etc.,  that  the  single  blctci 
key,  situate  between  the  white  keys  of  Z>  and  J?,  shall  give  a 
mediuin  sound  between  those  notes.      But  this  medium  or 
*'  tempered"  sound  is  a  little  too  high  to  represent  precisely  f /> 
and  a  little  too  low  to  represent  precisely  bE.      Similarly,  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  to  manufacture  or  tune  pianofortes 
or  organs  which  should  maintain  between  their  corresponding 
notes  that  distinction  of  major  and  minor  tones,  which  we  have 
above  seen  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  natural  scale. 
The  condition  that  every  note  can  in  turn  become  the  tonic  for 
a  new  key  or  scale,  which  is  to  be  a  reproduction  on  a  difierent 
pitch  of  the  original  natural  scale,  puts  such  a  task  outside  the 
pale  of  feasibility,  at  least  for  all  practical  purposes.      Accord- 
ingly, on  those  instruments,  all  distinctions  of  **  size"  between 
the  tones  disappear.      Every  tone  is  composed  of  two  mean 
semi-tones.  The  semi-tones  themselves  are  less  than  they  ought 
to  be,  according  to  the  theoretical  natural  scale.     Thus  all  the 
variety,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  secured  as  a  necessary 
outcome  from   the   differences  of  numerical  value  of  those 
primitive  intervals,  is  obliterated ;  all  are  reduced  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  mean  semi-tone  =  1.     How  great  is  the  change, 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  comparative  values  given  al- 
ready.*^ 

In  this  way  we  perceive  that  the  ordinary  major  scale  of  C, 
as  rendered  by  the  pianoforte,  is  not  the  theoretical  natural 
scale  at  all,  but  quite  a  different  series  of  notes,  differing  from 
each  other  by  identical  intervals.  The  music,  as  rendered  by 
such  an  instrument,  is  not  the  music  which  is  written,  but  a 
somewhat  inaccurate  approximation  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  the 
written  interval  C  —  \>  E,  cannot  be  precisely  expressed  by 
sounds,  which  are  equally  employed  to  express  the  different 
written  interval,  C  —  ^D. 

Since  the  tone-intervals  in  the  quinquegrade  scale  are  all 
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equal, '°'°  it  might  be  thought  that  the  tempered  scale  of  the 
pianoforte,  w  hich  has  all  thetones  equal,  is  adapted  for  ren- 
dering correctly  music  written  according  to  the  quinquegrade 
scale.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  tones  of  the  tempered 
scale  are  all  less  than  those  of  the  quinquegrade  scale,  while  the 
semi-tones  of  the  former  are  greater  than  those  of  the  latter. 
The  music  of  the  one  evidently  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  other. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  study  each  of  the  five  ancient  Irish  JJ*  *|J^' 
keys  that  correspond  to  the  five  keys  which  are  obtained  by  ^«y»* 
making  each  note  of  the  quinquegrade  scale  the  tonic,  and  to 
the  five  melodic  families  of  tones,  and  contrast  them  with  the 
keys  used  in  modem  music. 

The  first  of  the  gapped  quinquegrade  seiies,  C  to  C,  cor-  Key  or  C; 
responds  to  the  first  of  the  diatonic  series,  C  to  C\  fiom  which 
the  fourth  and  seventh  have  been  omitted.  The  third  and  sixth 
of  these  quinquegrade  scales  have  not,  however,  the  same  va- 
lue as  those  of  the  natural  scale,  as  will  be  seen  by  contrasting 
the  intervals  of  the  three  scales : 

Gapped  Quinquegrade  )     C-D'E'*'GrA'*'C' 
scale  f      1      I      |J^  4      ^  2 

Quinquegrade  diatonic  )     C-D'E'F'G'A'B'C 
"cale.  f     1       f      fi      f      f     H    m    2 

Natural  diatonic  major  )     C'D'E-F-G-A-B-C 
8cale  inC.  >l|ilf^V2 

The  third  and  sixth  of  the  gapped  and  diatonic  quinque- ch»nict«r  of 
grade  scales,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Pythagorean  major  •»!••»»"»• 
third  and  major  sixth,  are  respectively  a  comma  higher  than 
the  corresponding  notes  of  the  natural  scale  (f^=|.  gj,  and 
1^=4.  fi).  On  stringed  instruments  played  with  the  fingers 
or  with  a  bow  the  third  and  sixth  of  the  two  former  scales 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  natural  scale,  but  not 
on  keyed  instruments.  But,  although  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinctly produced  on  stringed  instruments,  our  ears,  accus- 
tomed to  the  large  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale,  can  scarcely 
discriminate  in  homophonous  music  two  notes  difiering  by  a 
comma  only.      A  very  disagreeable  effect  is,  however,  occa- 
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Bioned  when  an  accompaniment  proceeding  according  to  the 
natural  scale  is  put  to  a  melody  constructed  with  the  intervals 
of  the  scales  derived  from  a  chain  of  fifths.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  way,  according  to  the  present  system  of 
musical  notation,  of  writing  down  distinctly,  and  in  a  separate 
form,  the  notes  and  chords  of  these  two  different  classes  of 
scales.  Hence  all  airs  composed  either  in  the  gapped  quinque- 
grade  scale  or  in  the  diatonic  quinquegrade  scale  derived  from 
a  chain  of  fifths,  woidd  have  necessarily  to  be  noted  down 
according  to  the  natural  diatonic  scale. 

Gapped  Quinquegrade  Scale. 


Full  Diatonic  Scale. 


4-i  i  i  ^  r 


iruhatrt  A  great  many  Irish  airs  were  originally  composed  in  this 

«»e  wp«i  gapped  qiunquegrade  scale,  and  the  onussion  of  the  semi-tones 
<J»'jfln^  stamps  all  such  airs  with  a  peculiar  colour  which  we  at  once 
•'  ^  recognize  as  characteristic  of  Irish  melodies.  Musicians,  how- 

ever, who  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  old  scale 
would  tune  their  instruments  according  to  the  modem  natural 
scale.  Hence,  when  the  semi-tones  are  introduced,  even  as 
passage  notes  merely,  the  melody  seems  to  belong  to  the 
ordinary  major  key.  Melodies  of  this  kind  are  for  this 
reason  more  susceptible  of  being  harmonized  for  the  piano, 
upon  which  the  third  and  sixth  woidd  be  played  in  the  ordi- 
nary diatonic  scale,  than  those  in  any  other  key,  and  have 
consequently  found  more  favour  with  modern  musicians.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  an  air  in  this  gapped  scale  is  the 
well-known  melody  Eihhlin  a  ruin.  When  played  on  a  fiddle 
by  one  who  understands  the  true  peculiarities  of  old  Irish 
music,  not  only  are  the  fourth  and  seventh  omitted,  or  only 
introduced  as  passage  notes  in  the  higher  parts,  but  the  third 
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and  sixth  are  Pythagorean,  that  is,  each  is  played  a  comma 
sharper  than  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  natural  scale. 
Even  a  stranger  to  our  national  music  will  at  once  detect  the 
special  expression  wrought  by  thus  bringing  back  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tune  to  its  original  standard.  This  very  air  is  an 
abiding  instance  of  the  havoc  caused  in  Irish  music  by  igno- 
rant or  careless  adapters.  If  Sir  John  Stevenson's  setting  to 
Moore's  words,  **  Eiin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  In  thine  eyes", 
be  compared  with  the  version  in  Bunting's  collection,  the  su- 
perior accuracy  of  the  latter  may  be  at  once  recognized  on  in- 
trinsic evidence.  Yet  Bunting  committed  the  blunder  of 
setting  this  simple  air  in  b-4, — a  key  entirely  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  an  Irish  harper. 

The  second  scale,  or  that  in  Z),  of  the  quinqucgrade  series  Kej  of  d  : 
would  correspond  to  the  first  authentic  Church  tone  in  Z>,  in 
which  the  third  and  sixth  would  be  omitted. 

Gapped  Quinquegrade  \D'E'*-G'A'*'  C  -  D 
scale  in  Z>.  j      1       f  ft  V         ^ 

Quinquegrode  diatonic|^    D^  E^F-  G  ^  A     -B-     C-    D 
scale  or  first  authentic)-   T«»5»4a         «•»        i«        *> 
Church  mode  in  Z>.    )^»«tff         t*        V        ^ 

Modem  scale  of  Z)  )  ,.  ^  „  ^  .  i''^"*ii  )  n 
minor  ascending  and  [  i  "  1  ",^"  ?  "  t  \\yi  J^  \  2 
descending,  I     '       f    ft     I      l<^   1P^-£JC     i     2 

The  three  first  notes  of  the  complete  Church  tone  in  D  character  of 
form  a  minor  third,  D  -  F  =  27  :  32 ;  it  has  also  a  P3rtha- this  key. 
gorean  major  sixth  which  is  a  comma  higher  than  the  natural 
major  sixth  and  not  so  well  adapted  for  harmony  as  the 
latter.*"'*  Hence,  when  the  omitted  third  and  sixth  are  in- 
troduced into  airs,  constructed  originally  in  the  gapped  scale, 
(which  has  neither  a  third  nor  sixth)  but  now  played  upon 
instruments  tuned  according  to  the  ordinary  diatonic  scale, 
the  key  seems  to  correspond  to  our  modem  minor  key,  as  may 
be  seen  if  we  give  these  scales  in  ordinary  musical  notation. 

"'*  The  Church  mode  in  D  has  frequently  a  flat  or  minor  sixth  (81 :  128) 
in  order  to  ayoid  the  triionus  which  would  otherwise  occur  whenever  the  piece 
touched  B  without  ascending  further.  See  also  note  to  p.  dlxxvii,  and,  for 
an  example  of  what  is  here  mentioned,  the  Introit  StatuU  of  the  common  mass 
for  feasts  of  martyrs.  It  opens  with  the  fifth,  passing  instantly  to  the  flat 
sixth. 
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Gapped  Quinqucgrade  Scale  in  D. 

«  • 


First  Authentic  Church  Tone  in  D, 


^^ 


Modern  Minor  Scale  of  Z>. 
Ascending.  Descending. 


The  seventh  of  the  gapped  and  Church  qninquegrade  scales 
is  what  is  called  a  **  flat  seventh".     I  shall  return  to  this  **  flat 
seventh"  when  speaking  of  the  fourth  key.    The  sixth  and 
seventh  are  major  in  the  modem  minor  scale  when  ascending, 
and  flat  when  descending, 
iriahftini         A  great  many  Irish  melodies  have  been  composed  in  this 
the  gapped   key,  and  are  so  very  peculiar  and  different  from  our  modem 
qainqne-     music,  that  they  have  not  yet  found  their  way  among  modem 
of/>.  musicians.     In  Moore^s  Irish  Melodies  there  is  not  a  single 

specimen ;  at  least,  there  is  not  a  single  unaltered  one.  Bunting, 
when  describing  the  way  in  which  the  Irish  harpers,  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  harpers  at  Belfast  in  1792,  tuned  their 
harps,  says  that  they  had  only  two  keys  perfect,  O  and  C 
major.  By  perfect  he  means  keys  corresponding  exACiij  to 
those  of  modem  harmonic  music ;  everything  that  did  not  ex- 
actly correspond  to  this  standard  was  regarded  by  him  as  im- 
perfect. He  also  goes  on  to  say  that  the  harpers  had  two  other 
keys,  E  and  A  minor,  neither  of  them  **  perfect",  and  that  they 
sometimes  made  use  of  the  key  of  D  natural  minor,  which  was 
still  more  "  imperfect",  though  some  of  their  airs  were  performed 
in  that  key,  and  were  thought  extremely  agreeable  by  many  per- 
sons. '°"  These  airs  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us,  hiavie  ws  of  musi- 
cal **  perfection"  leading  him  to  despise  melodies  constructed  on 
80  "  imperfect"  a  key.  One  ofthe  airs  in  his  collection,*®"  Yougali 

»o'*  Bunting,  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  Edit,  of  1840,  p.  23,  note. 
»»"  lOid.,  p.  89. 
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duUhij  **  Get  up  early",  was  originally  in  thid  key  of  i^  wliich  we  ^rith  airs 
are  now  considering,,  but,  having  changed  several  notes  in  order  ^*»«  '■^^•*. 
to  make  it  *'  perfect'\he  has  entirely  destroyed  the  peculiar  Irish  *»*•  •'^• 
and  antique  character  of  the  air.***'*  There  are,  however,  popular 
melodies  known  through  the  country,  which  are  constructed  in 
this  key,  among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  airs 
Cailin  aatdr,  DHmin  dun  oge^  and  Slainte  Righ  Philib,  or  *'  a 
health  to  King  Philip".  Some  of  the  airs  in  this  key  were  pro- 
bably originally  composed  in  the  diatonic  Church  tone ;  but  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  the  quinquegrade 
scale  is  Irish  melody,  that  even  where  the  melodies  were  con- 
structed in  old  Church  tones,  the  semi-tones  are  either  wholly 
omitted,  or  only  used  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  Church  music  or  of  modem 
harmonic  music,  the  semi-tones  are  often  introduced  as  passage 
notes  in  melodies  constructed  on  the  old  quinquegrade  scale.  *°'^ 
An  excellent  example  is  the  Piarlaan  Chuil  chraobhaigh,  **  the 
Pearl  of  the  flowing  tresses".*®'*    The  sixth  occurs  indeed  in  it 

^^*  Banting  truly  reroarks  in  his  Prefice  (op,  cU,,  p.  10),  that  "  he  had  an 
opportunity,  never  perhaps  enjoyed  by  any  other  musical  compiler,  of  ren- 
dering himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with**  Irish  music ;  and  he  boasts  that 
he  has  been  able  "  to  preserve  with  a  fidelity  imattainable  hy  any  stranger, 
the  pure,  racy  old  style  and  sentiment  of  every  bar  and  note  in  his  coll^^ction**. 
Now,  at  p.  23,  he  gives  the  Tablature  of  the  harp,  and  the  '*  method  of  tuning 
Uised  by  the  old  harpers**,  as  he  had  learned  them  from  the  last  eminent  harpers 
who  flourished  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  According  to  this 
Tahlature,  the  only  affected  note  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  instru- 
ment was  jj^F;  and  according  to  the  method  of  tuning,  **jj^C  was  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  employed**.  But  the  existence  of  any  other  altered  notes 
seems  never  to  have  been  known  to  those  Irish  harpers.  Nevertheless 
Bunting  has  not  hesitated  to  give  us  airs,  which  he  calls  Irish,  arranged  in 
the  modem  major  and  minor  keys,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  sharps  and 
flats.  May  we  not  reasonably  fear  that  he  may  have  been  equally  free  in  hii 
treatment  of  those  airs  in  other  respects,  and  that  the  very  severe,  but  just, 
strictures  which  he  makes  (p.  2)  upon  Sir  John  Steven$on*s  '^supposed 
emendations  of  the  Irish  Melodies**,  .may  be  fairly,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
extended  to  himself? 

i07s  rj^j^Q  introduction  of  semi- tones  into  the  higher  parts  of  a  melody  of  ex- 
tensive range,  or  the  u»e  of  them  as  notes  of  passage,  cannot  affect  the  genus 
of  the  music,  any  more  than  the  occasional  introduction  of  chromatic  notea 
and  passages  into  a  piece  of  modern  music  can  be  said  to  destroy  its  general 
diatonic  ctiaracter. 

**'•  AntUni  Music  of  Ireland — Petrie  Collection,  p.  184. 
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Diatonic  Quinquegrade  Scale,  or  Aathentic  third  Church  mode  io  E. 

^^r  r  r   ni 


Modem  Minor  Scale  of  E. 
Ascending  Descending 


I 


The  effect  of  melodies  in  the  gapped  scale,  especialljr 
where  the  Pythagorean  minor  third  and  sixth  are  used,  is  very 
strange  to  ears  accustomed  only  to  modem  music.  This  is  the 
imperfect  key  in  E  minor,  referred  to  by  Bunting  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  putting  an  accompaniment  to  airs  in  it,  and 
to  their  strange  effect,  they  have  been  neglected  by  modem 
musicians,  even  when  constructed  according  to  the  complete 
Church  tone.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  finding  in  any  published 
collection  of  Irish  airs  an  example,  even  in  the  altered  form, 
and  the  certainty  that  those  still  preserved  among  the  people 
Airi  In  key  are  more  or  less  modified  and  impure.     I  do  not  recollect  to 

of  ^.  *  , 

have  heard  any  Irish  airs  constructed  in  the  strict  gapped 
scale ;  but  many  old  airs  may  be  found,  in  which  the  fifth, 
or  even  the  fifth  and  second,  are  introduced  as  passing  notes, 
chiefly  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  air.  The  only  ones  which 
I  can  at  the  moment  refer  to  are :  "  Cold  and  rough  the  north 
wind  blows**,  just  published  by  Dr.  Joyce,'****  and  **  Molly 
Hewson",  published  by  Dr.  Petrie.*'**  The  former  is  not  t 
pure  example,  but  deserves  careful  consideration.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  second  does  not  occur  at 
all ;  in  the  second  part  it  occurs  only  once,  and  then  as  a  note 
of  passage.  The  fifth  is  not  omitted,  which  shows  that  it  was 
composed  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  mode;  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  seventh  nor  sixth  occurs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  air,  and  the  seventh,  where  it  does  occur  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  air,  is  flat****     **  Molly  Hewson*'  as  given  by  Dr. 

'«•«  Ancient  Irish  MutiCf  p.  65. 
'<>•'  Op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

1081  xbe  air  as  given  by  Dr.  Joyce  haa  the  sixth  sharp^ed.  This  ii  deartj 
a  modernism  to  suit  a  "  harmony  of  a  correct  nature**.    On  this  pnndiitf 
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Petrie,  is  in  D  minor,  but  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  origin- 
ally belonging  to  the  key  of  E.  It  has  the  same  peculiarity  as 
the  preceding  air  of  not  having  the  second,  which  is  one  ol' the 
charaxjteristics  of  airs  in  the  gapped  quinquegrade  scale  of  E, 

The  gapped  key  of  G  in  the  quinquegrade  series  corresponds  k«7  of  af* 
to  the  authentic  seventh  Church  tone  in  G,  from  which  the 
third  and  seventh  are  omitted,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  intervals  in  each  scale. 


Gapped  quinquegrade 
scale  m  G. 

G  ' 

1 

A 
t 

-   •   . 

C 

'E' 

.    •   - 

G 
2 

Diatonic  quinquegrade       "^ 
soile  of  Authentic  se-  > 
Tenth  Church  tone  in  G.  ) 

G  ■ 

1 

A 
f 

-  B  - 

ly. 

f 

V 

G 
2 

Ordinary  scale  in    G          [ 
major.                                ( 

G 

1 

.  A 

1 

-  B  - 
1 

1 

E'- 

6 
2 

The    quinquegrade  scale  diflFers  from  the  modem  maiorcharacuroi 

,  ,  .  •;      the  qninqne- 

scale  of  G  in  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The  sixth  of  the  quin-  grade  ■«*>• 
quegrade  scale  is  a  Pythagorean  major  sixth,  which  is  a^' 
comma  higher  than  that  of  the  modem  major  scale.  The 
seventh  of  the  quinquegrade  scale  is  flat,  being  what  is 
called  the  narrow  minor  seventh,  while  that  of  the  modem 
major  scale  is  major,  difiering  from  the  flat  seventh  by  the 
ratio  -J^f .  The  third  of  the  quinquegrade  scale  is  a  Pythago- 
rean major  third,  which  is  a  comma  higher  than  the  natural 
major  third. 

Although  the  melodic  effect  of  the  gapped  quinquegrade  co«p»rison 
scale  IS  perceptible  in  every  Insh  air  composed  m  this  key,  it  ■chIm  in  tite 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  air  in  which  the  semi-tones  are 
wholly  absent.  As  a  rule,  the  third  and  seventh,  or  sometimes 
the  seventh  only,  are  used  either  as  integral  parts  of  the  scale 
or  as  passage  notes  introduced  occasionally.  Of  these,  the 
third  is  major,  ^,  and  the  seventh  is  minor,  ^,  so  that  we  have 
almost  the  true  Church  tone. 

Gapped  Quinquegrade  Scale  in  G. 

«  « 


J    f  r  r     rii 


surely  the  seventh  also  ought  to  hare  been  sharpened, at  least  when  lending 
to  the  tonic.  _ 


tiBg  grren  hj  Bczmmg.  Hie  ktser  mores  regnhzfy,  and  has 
tLe  XEAJor  seremii  througlKKit.  Tlie  <4>aTiwiwg  mdody  **  Sleep 
on,  sk«p  QOt  mj  Kathleen  dear"",  and  the  well  known  **  ^ora 
critma  are  also  in  the  kej  we  aie  conadermg.  Bat  in 
both  these  aiis,  as  thej  are  usoallj  plajred,  the  major  third  is 
also  introduced,  and  the  sixth  is  phiyed  natural,  so  that  they 
nun-e  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and  not  in  the  gi^ped  scale. 
As  this  key  thus  played  would  be  an  ordinary  major  key 

****  Tht,  Anatmt  Mwc  of  Ireland,  Introdiictioii,  p.  zyl 
f«*<  Bnrittng,  Ancient  Mutic  of  Ireland^  p.  57. 
'••»  lUid.,  p.  74. 
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except  when  the  flat  seventh  appears,  the  airs  constructed  wih  tin  in 
in  it  are  more  in  favoar  with  modem  musicians  than  those 
in  the  second  and  third  keys,  given  above,  which  are  more 
foreign  to  our  present  system  ot  tonality.  In  some  Irish  airs  the 
seventh  is  heard  both  sharp  and  flat,  as  for  example  in  Savour- 
neen  deelish  as  the  air  is  generally  played.  As  the  Irish  cha- 
racter of  the  air  is  given  by  the  flat  seventh,  the  sharp  or  major 
seventh  may  have  been  a  modem  introduction,  especially  as 
the  major  or  sharp  seventh,  whenever  it  is  used  in  the  air,  ap- 
pears only  as  a  passing  note  leading  to  the  octave  of  the  tonic, 
which  has  no  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the  melody. 
It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  major  and  minor  seventh  could 
not  be  played  in  the  same  piece  on  the  Irish  harp;  io  that  if 
the  air  was  composed  by  an  Irish  harper,  he  must  have  cer- 
tainly used  the  minor  seventh,  for  the  character  of  the  air  is 
greatly  influenced  by  that  note.  The  two  airs  given  in  the 
Petrie  Collection*** — An  bean  6g  nasals  or  "The  young 
Lady",  and  A  chul  dlainn  deas,  or  '*  O  thou  of  the  beautiful 
hair" — are  illustrations  of  this  principle  In  both  the  flat 
seventh  occurs  frequently,  giving  a  character  to  the  piece; 
the  major  seventh  occurs  merely  as  a  note  of  passage.  Another 
air  which,  undoubtedly,  belongs  to  this  class,  is  the  fine  one, 
"  The  Curragh  of  Kildare  \»«^ 

»w«  2%«  Ancient  Mu%ic  of  Ireland,  pp.  168-155. 

1087  Jind.f  p.  168.  Dr.  Petrie  seems  by  his  setting  to  consider  this  air  as 
written  in  the  key  of  b^-major.  Bat  independently  of  this  being  a  key 
which  did  not  exist  in  genuine  Irish  music,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  hig 
own  very  correct  observation  made  a  few  pages  before  (p.  161),  that  Irish  airs 
frequently  end  in  what,  according  to  the  principles  of  modem  music,  we 
should  call  the  dominant  instead  of  the  tonic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Irish  music,  and  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss,  or  even  to  enumerate,  still  less  to  explain,  all  the  points  upon 
which  it  differs  from  modem  music.  But  I  have  already  said  sufficient  re- 
specting the  influence  of  the  Church  chant  upon  the  forms  of  Irish  music  to 
suggest  an  explanation  of  the  class  of  cases,  an  example  of  which  we  liavo 
before  us.  The  plagal  modes  of  the  Plain  chant  (see  page  dlxxv.)  are  com- 
posed on  scales  ranging  from  a  fourth  below  the  tonic  to  a  fifth  above ; 
sometimes  tills  range  is  exceeded  by  a  note  in  either  or  both  directions.  In 
tliose  modes  the  pieces  do  not  end  on  the  first  or  lowest  note  of  the  scale  on 
which  they  are  composed,  as,  according  to  modem  theory,  they  should  do, 
but  on  a  fourth,  or  sometimes  a  fifth,  above  it.  On  referring  to  page  dlxxv., 
it  will  be  seen  that,  although  there  arc  but  four  tonics,  there  are  really  sevtn 
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f*rf:t*        Xr.e   use   .f  the  minor,  or  flat  seventh,   is  certainlv   xi 


T.-f.  *       cmzn'Tt  in  Irifh  m'l^ic.     rr'"»w  dooj  ]y  it  i?  imp'-os^-'l  in  1 


ff  - 


t 

I 


:!  •:_"*.:  .-iii!'  whittle.     It  occurg  in  lour  ol"  the  live  old  Ir 
kvv«.  :..;:.  a«   the  maioritv  of  tlio  Iri.-h  airs  with   which  t 

■  ■  ■ 

:*.:l'i?  are  !Vm:l:ar  aro  either  in  the  kev  of  C,  or  in  fr  maj' 
i:.  ii?  :":•.•  ■:!.•.:  k''>  .: .  v.  •  ^  ..'.•.!•  -:  'ii-n-e"!.  tl:e  'i-f  fl'thef 

ft 

rv''vr.:r.  if  C55"c:iit.«i  ::.  t'.e  !..::.!>  r.i"  musicians  iilm.j.-t  cxcl 
"  ^?i^elv  wiih  this  kev.  The  use  <»!'rhe  flat  or  minor  sovonth 
!::•!,  h.'Wcvc-r.  i»eou!f2rt«"»  Irish  music.  For,  not  to  speak  oft] 
ki::.:reJ  Sooioh  mu^ie.  where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  ih 
'::.  the  minor  seventh  occurs  in  Wallachian.  Servian,  raodei 
Ljv:.:;un,  and  Arab  airs,  and  a  rrreai  manv  Indian  melodic 
exist  in  the  key  of  G,  with  a  major  third  and  a  flat  seventh." 
ITie  scale  in  the  tonic  -4  of  the  quinquegrade  series  corn 

iica!o<  1:  n'lAv  l-e  new  impossible  to  deiorniine  whether  the  existence  < 
■•  }!.ij;i;"  f^r..«.  that  i«,  tuoi-*  fomie«l  on  a  scale  which  extended  a  fuurth  ( 
ff-.h  ^n  »::hrr  *:i!e  of  its  true  tonic,  was  an  orij^inal  characteristic  of  Iri» 
n.u?..'.  Hut  if  thvv  were  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  bum>wed  fmin  t!i 
tx.i::i:  Iv  •  f  the  Tlain  chant.  If  we  furih»-r  assume,  as  we  are  justiriiHl  i 
A*i::nv.':c.  :hi!.  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  music,  the  Irish  ^v^tcI 
w.»*  !i  •  far  111  •iidol  as  to  include  all  the  seven  scales,  even  that  conini  Uvin 
kt,  F.  *  r.tiinus  "mitiiriir.  an«l  si •;:»•.! i rue*  in*ortin«r  the  notes  wliii.'h  aro  !li 
s..t:s  .:  li.v  *t  !;r.-:*.«nv.<.  we  >hall  ha\v  all  the  ijuestions  cimnecied  with  tl: 
'**',»  .:  :Vv  Ir;?:.  alr>  >vt:Kd.  But  tl.is  is  a  Ion:;  wav  off  from  a^suininc  ih.i 
Ir>':  !:::.■.*  ^.:.»^i  \  in  inodvri  k-.\s.  major  or  niintir.  which  diffi-r  in  i.itch.bu 
an  .■.".!  f  ::a-  *.inv.-  kind.  Theold  Irish  kiy>  or  scales,  even  when  iniKlitied.  wer 
jTix.?  *y  :!'...>.  vf  the  I'lain  chant,  di£ferin^  not  only  in  pitch,  but  also  in  in 
t«.rr.»4  >!ri:v:T:rv  ar.d  the  order  and  mutual  R'lations  uf  the  suuntls. 

'"  It  T^  ^vi.ktaWx  ttssi-rted  that  the  miuor  key  is  predominant  in  the  nationa 
music  ot  all  n:it:or.s.  By  tome  this  supposed  phenomenon  is  explaine«I  bj 
tl.e  45sun  ptiin  tl;at  the  n.inor  tone  is  best  suited  to  txpn-ss  grief  and  sorrow 
and  t'lai  {Hopie  are  mere  dispi>scd  to  make  music  when  sad  thnn  when  merry 
B<.th  t!.e»e  assumi'Uun?  are gnttuittus.  The  major  key,  ns  lierrEn^relrighth 
observe*,  is  well  ad:.pt«.d  to  express  caTne<t  ar.d  m.-inly  grief.  Ou  the  ».ihei 
hard,  all  k:n  !s  of  e?:.otior*,  j:ay  a-^  well  as  sad,  n  ay  be  c-xpres*eil  in  niusii 
constructeil  in  a  minor  key.  as  n>ay  Iv  seen  in  the  works  of  great  c-onipofkTU 
Hv-rr  Lr.gtl  ^/f.'r  ductivn  to  iKt  i^iudy  of  yativnal  J/rw/r,  p.  I'iO)  Rientiuni 
several  instances  of  this  kind,  ^.y.,  the  wild  dnnceof  the  Scythians  in  Gluck'a 
''Iph^cenia  in  Tauris".  the  rigorous  *'  Kngli»h  Suites"  of  J.  Sebastian  Bacli, 
the  ]  a:»siuxiate  first  movenieiit  ut  Bitih«<ven*s  ^ynlI-hony  in  (' 
Si. most  ludicrously  meLiUcholy  love-»cug  of  tl.e  drowsy  Osmin  i'' 
-  i.:.i!uhrung  au»  d,m  Sermir,  the  humorous  and  hiLihous  Scbcrf 


/ 
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sponds  to  Glareanus*  -Solic  Churcli  tone  in  A ,  and  to  the  scale  Key  of  A: 
in  ^    in  which  the  regular  second  (plagal)   Church  mode 
moves,  when  the  second  and  sixth  are  omitted,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  intervals  in  the  two  scales  will  show : — 

Gapped  quinquegrade    \    A  -  •  -  C    ly  -  E'    -     •    -      G'  -  A' 
scale  in  il.  f     1  ff     f      1  V        ^ 

Quinquegrade  diatonic   )A.n.Q'.jy.K>    .     p  ,      G'  -  A' 
scale  in  A,  of  second    ^^'m'^'^'^  ulp'      ij'ft 


plagal  Church  mode. 


Modem  scale  of  A 
minor,  ascendin 
and  descending. 


..  y  A' B  -  a 'ly ' E' 

mmor,  ascending  fit       4      t%     # 


A' 
h  Z''  -  tr  G'  I    2 


The  quinqueffrade  scale  differs  from  the  modem  scale  of  A  chsrscterof 

^         *■      ^  (he  qulnqnA' 

minor  in  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  the  third  and  sixth  of  the  «»*•  'c^* 
quinquegrade  scale  are  the  Pythagorean  minor  third  and  minor 
sixth,  which  are  respectively  a  comma  lower  than  the  natural  mi- 
nor third  and  minor  sixth;  the  "  flat"  seventh  of  the  same  scale, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  narrow  minor  seventh,  while  the  se- 
venth of  the  scale  of  A  is  major  in  ascending,  and  in  descending 
is  the  broad  minor  seventh,  which  is  a  comma  greater  than  the 
minor  seventh  of  the  quinquegrade  scale.  On  stringed  instru- 
ments, played  with  the  fingers  or  with  the  bow,  good  players 

oven's  Ninth  Symphony,  the  unearthly  choruses  and  dances  of  the  witches  in 
Spohr*s  "  Faust**,  the  diabolical  drinking  song  of  Caspar  in  Weber's  "  Freis- 
chijtz*'.  The  whole  mistake  arises  from  looking  at  music  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  major  and  minor  modes  of  modern  music.  Nowhere  could  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  minds  of  mudcians  seem  to  be  im- 
bued with  the  ideas  of  modem  music  to  the  exclusion  of  the  notion  of  even 
the  possible  existence  of  any  other  kind  of  music,  than  in  a  statistical  table 
giyen  in  the  book  just  quoted  (p.  174).  In  thut  table  Herr  Engel  gives  the 
relatiye  proportions  of  tunes  in  the  major  and  minor  keys  which  he  found  in 
one  hundred  tunes  of  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Eighty-two 
of  the  Irish  airs  were  major,  sixteen  minor,  and  two  msjor,  but  ending  in 
minor ;  while  in  the  same  number  of  English  and  Scotch  airs  there  were  22, 
and  25  minor  respectively,  exclusive  of  3  Scotch  airs,  which,  though  major, 
ended  in  a  minor  key.  The  country  which  according  to  this  table  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  minor  airs  is  Sweden  ;  it  has  80  tunes  in  a  minor  key, 
besides  4  which  though  constructed  in  a  major  key  ended  in  a  minor  one. 
The  reader  will  see  that  the  position  assigned  to  Ireland  is  wholly  incorrect, 
and  that  statistics  of  this  kind  bas(d  on  the  published  airs  of  a  country  are 
not  only  worthless  but  misleading. 
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of  Irish  muBic  formerlj  used  the  intervals  of  the  quinquegrade 
scale,  but  all  perception  of  the  difference  of  the  scales  seems 
now  lost,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  expressed  on 
the  piano.  "  The  mug  of  brown  ale",  a  Meath  air  giren  by 
Mr.  Levey,  is  an  example  of  this  key.'^' 
iriah  Airi  In      In  the  Irish  airs  which  move  in  this  key,  at  least  in  their 

the  leale  of  . 

^i  modem  form,  one  or  both  the  semi-tones  are  touched  as 


notes.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  air  **  Lough  Sheeling",  which 
is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  modem 
minor  mode,  a  strongly  marked  Irish  character  is  imparted  to 
the  air  by  the  occasional  omission  of  the  semi-tones.  In  noting 
down  airs,  originally  constructed  either  in  the  gapped  quin- 
quegrade, or  in  the  Church  scale  of  A^  modem  musicians  use 
almost  always  the  modem  minor  scale,  in  which,  when  ascend- 
ing to  the  octave,  the  sixth  is  major,  while  in  the  Church  tone 
it  is  minor.  In  this  way  a  great  many  old  airs,  composed,  ori- 
ginally, in  the  gapped  quinquegrade  scale,  into  which  the  second 
and  sixth  came  to  be  introduced  under  the  influence  of  the  Plain 
chant,  have  been  transformed  into  airs  in  the  modem  minor 
fiompwriMB  key.  The  following  are  the  scales  for  this  key,  the  notes  occa- 
M»iM  In  the  sionally  omitted  in  Irish  airs  being  marked  by  asterisks  as  in 
preceding  examples  of  the  other  scales. 

Gapped  Quinquegrade  Scale  in  A. 


i     r  r  r     ^ 


I 


J089  x)ance  Musk  of  Ireland,  p.  26.  Mr.  Levey  remarks  concerning  it : — 
"  This  is  the  only  tune  I  haye  at  all  interfered  with :  I  had  it  played  by  three 
different  fiddlers,  and  they  all  persisted  in  ending  in  the  major  kej,  tvl, 
C  in  the  last  bar  sharp— they  were  unanimous  in  upholding  the  yeraionv 
and  when  I  played  it  as  it  is  now  set,  ending  minor,  they  were  very 
much  shocked,  and  I  confess  I  made  the  change  unwillingly".  I  thoroughly 
approve  of  this  exercise  of  judgment  by  Mr.  Levey ;  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  moved  to  carry  it  a  little  f urUier,  and  excise  the  ^ 
before  the  F,  which  savours  too  much  of  modernism.  With  this  alteration 
the  air  is  a  good  specimen  of  Irish  music  under  the  traditions  which  come 
down  from  the  period  of  the  Church  music.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  jj^C 
was  the  second  altered  note  which  was  occasionally  admitted  by  Iriah  harpers 
of  the  last  century  in  their  performance. 
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Diatonic  Quinquegrade  Scale  in  ^  of  second  Plagal  Church  Mode. 


^^ 


i 


Modem  Minor  Scale  of  A. 
Ascendingr.  Descending. 


Jill   i^i'^^¥"r"nii,|ii 


If  I  have  attained  the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  Hi«toric«i 
wntinff  the  foreffoinff  sketch  of  the  nse  and  developement  of  ancient  iridi 
harmony,  and  the  analysis  of  the  scale  and  keys  according  to 
which  the  Irish  constructed  their  melodies,  the  historical  posi- 
tion of  Irish  music  will  be  plain.  The  ancient  Irish  evidently 
possessed  a  music  constructed  upon  the  old  gapped  quinque- 
grade scale, '^»^  obtained  from  a  circle  of  fifths,  and  possessing, 

1000  X  do  QQt  know  who  first  pointed  oat  that  old  Irish  music  was  constmcted 
on  a  gapped  scale.  But  that  this  fact  seems  to  hare  heen  recognised  at  least 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  shown  bj  the  following  obserration  of 
Moore  in  his  "  Prefatory  Letter**  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal  prefixed  to 
the  third  number  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  published  in  January,  1810.  After 
alluding  to  the  opinion  held  by  some  archsoologists  that  the  Irish  knew 
counterpoint,  he  says:  "  Indeed  the  irregular  scale  of  the  early  Irish  (ia 
which,  as  in  the  music  of  Scotland,  the  interval  of  the  fourth  was  wanting) 
must  hare  furnished  but  wild  and  refractory  subjects  to  the  harmonist.  It 
was  only  whon  the  inyention  of  Guido  began  to  be  known,  and  the  powers  of 
the  harp  were  enlarged  by  additional  strings,  that  our  melodies  took  the 
sweet  character  which  interests  us  at  present ;  and  while  the  Scotch  perse- 
yered  in  the  old  mutilation  of  the  scale,  our  music  became  gradually  more 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  oounterpdint".  Bunting,  in  the  Ancient 
Mune  of  Ireland^  published  in  1840  (p.  14),  justly  denies  that  the  omission  of 
the  fourth  and  seventh  are  the  true  tokens  of  Irish  national  music,  and  that 
this  omission  does  not  occur  in  all  tunes.  In  giviug,  however,  an  account  of  the 
method  of  tuning  the  Irish  harp,  and  of  the  ancient  keys  of  the  Irish  harpers,  he 
unconsciously  proves  not  only  the  existence  of  the  gapped  scale,  but  also  the  pe- 
culiar tonahty  of  Irish  music  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  text.  The  late 
'William  ford,  of  Corlc,  who,  besides  being  an  excellent  practical  and  theo- 
retical musician,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  collect  the  melodies  still  ex- 
isting among  the  people  thirty  years  ago,  not  only  flilly  recognized  that  the 
true  Irish  music  was  constructed  like  the  Chinese  and  Scotch  music  on  a 
gapped,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a  broken  scale,  but  he  gave  lectures  with  illuctn- 
tions  in  several  towns  of  the  South  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1844  on  the  sulject. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  valuable  collection  of  airs  made  by  one  so  tho- 
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no  doubt,  the  peculiar  rhythm  which  is  still  characteristic  of 
inflnenee  of  Irish  melody.     The  introduction  of  the  Cantua  Annus  by  the 
manc         Church  made  the  Irish  musicians  acquainted  with  the  diatonic 
scale.     As  this  scale  also  originated  from  a  circle  of  fiflhs,  it 
only  differed  from  the  gapped   scale  by    the    addition    of 
two  notes.     The  secular  and  the  Church  music  being  thus  con- 
structed in  similar  keys,  it  follows  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rhythm,  there  was  nothing  in  old  Irish  secular  music 
foreign  to  the  system  of  the  Church  music.    Hence  the  latter 
influenced  the  former  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  our  best  airs,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were 
composed  according  to  the  old  gapped  quinquegrade  scale,  or  in 
one  of  the  Church  modes.  The  polish  and  artistic  style  which 
distinguish  genuine  Irish  harp  airs  are  unquestionably  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant.    Indeed  it  is  tradi- 
tionally remembered  that  religious  hymns  were  sung  to  many 
of  our  flnest  old  airs. 
Andent  In  the  middle  ages  the  music  of  the  Irish  was  strictly  homo- 

bomo-   phonous,  and  remained  essentially  of  the  same  character  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  harp  at  the  conmiencement  of  this 
century,  as  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  old  keys  of  the  gapped 
quinquegrade  scale,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  diatonic 
system  of  the  old  Church  chant,  and  by  the  maintenance,  even 
to  the  present  time,  of  one  of  the  most  marked  and  antique 
characteristics  of  Irish  music — the  omission  of  the  semi-tones, 
not  iiriBeted  It  requires  no  discussion  to  show,  that  the  principles  of  the 
hannonyj    harmony  which  grew  up  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  have  created  a 
gulf,  as  it  were,  between  modern  and  ancient  music,   could 
not  have  been  applied  to  Irish  music  without  obliterating  all 
traces  of   the  antique  characteristics  above  mentioned,    and 
theiriab      Otherwise  profoundly  modifying  its  whole  character.     But  if 
roSinienury  the    Irish     Ttmpan    resembled    the   Welsh     Crwth    of    the 
*°^'     eighteenth   century,    as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a   previous 
section  to  have  been  very  probably  the  case,  the  Irish  must 

roaghlj  competent  to  note  down  Irish  music,  and  which  his  premAture  death 
prevented  him  from  publishing,  has  not  been  printed  and  thus  made 
sible  to  musical  composers. 


pbonons; 
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have  been  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  harmony.  M. 
F^tifl  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  northern 
peoples  of  Europe  generally,  and  supports  his  view  by  the 
assumption  that  the  Welsh  Crioth  referred  to  above  was  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Chrotta,  and  that  the  modem  Welsh 
harp  is  the  same  as  the  one  which  was  in  use  in  the  sixth 
century.  As  regards  the  Cnoth,  he  has  given  no  evidence 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  modem  and  ancient  instru- 
ments,— indeed,  the  only  evidence  in  favour  of  his  opinion 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  what  can  be  inferred  from 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  the  Irish  Timpan,  Not  only 
is  there  not  a  single  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
modem  Welsh  harp  was  the  same  as  the  Welsh  harp  of  the 
sixth  century,  but,  with  all  due  deference  for  the  opinion 
of  so  high  an  authority  as  M.  F^tis,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  it  is  not.     We  have  no  means  of  knowinff  to  what  extent  ****»^J»»* 

•    °  ^  extent  we 

this  rude  harmony  was  used,  or  when  it  was  first  introduced.  <*^«**«*is 
It   was   probably   the   primitive    Organum    introduced   into 
Ireland  from  the  Continent,  and  not   a  species  invented  in  *^»«^m*J»« 
Ireland  itself.     I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  practice  *^«  Cbw*^ 
of  harmony  was  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  could  only  have 
grown  up  where  the  artistic  music  of  the  Church  was  not  only 
performed,  but  noted.     Meagre  as  are  the  references  to  poly-  "^^  J°J**^ 
phonous  music  in  Irish  manuscripts,  we  may  be  sure  that  cach}J2!JJ*~*JJ 
successive  advance  in  harmony  became  known,  though  the^^^^J*^ 
music   itself  was  not  perhaps  much   practised,   in   Ireland. 
Norman  minstrels  brought  the  music,  the  instruments,  and  the 
dances  of  France  into  Ireland  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.    During  the  same  period,  no  doubt,  Anglo-Norman 
ecclesiastics  introduced  the  polyphonous  Church  music,  then 
beginning  to    assume  great  importance  in   the  churches  of 
France  and  Flanders.     I  have  already  riven  some  reason  for  w*»iii 
believing  that  Discant  was  not  unknown  even  among  Irish  "»^! 
ecclesiastics  as  distinguished  from  Anglo-Norman  ones.    Per- 
haps the  kind  of  singing  called  Burdoon,  which  existed  down 
to  very  recent  times  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  Ireland, 
Buch  as  the   western  part   of  the  county  of  Cork  and  the 
I    counties  of  Kerry  and  Clare,  transmits  to  us,  although  in  a 
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rude  way,  a  relic  of  the  artistic  polyphonoos  secular  music  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 
**Biira«i'*or     The  word  Burdoon  corresponds  to  the  Ene^lish  **  burden*' 
Mocs;        or  refrain.     The  peculiar  kind  of  repetition  of  a  verse  or  even 
of  a  whole  strophe  called  a  burden  or  refrain,  occurs  in  the 
songs    of  many  nations,   even  very   barbarous   ones.     The 
Anapher    or   refrain   was   characteristic    of  the   old  Norse 
ballads,  especially  of  the  heroic  ones  called  Drdpur.     The 
lines  constituting  the  re&ain,  or  as  the  northmen  called  it^ 
«»"«*ta      Stef,  were  of  diflferent  lengths  and  numbers,  accordinp^  aa 
the  poem  admitted  of  being  broken  naturally  into  regular 
strophes.     Sometimes  it  consisted  of  one  or  two  lines  with 
which  each  strophe  began  or  ended,  like   the  kind  called 
tiMFidkMMM  Vidkvcedi  ;  sometimes  of  a  short  stanza  like  the  refrain  sung 
kiBd«fit;    in  chorus  of  many  modem  songs.     When  the   poem  con- 
sisted of  several  parts,  or  was  simg  alternately,  each  person 
had  a  refrain  which  corresponded  to  his  special  part.  Usually, 
however,  the  same  refrain,  which  was  a  sort  of  general  expres- 
sion of  the  main  idea  of  the  song  or  ballad,  was  repeated  by  the 
same  persons  in  chorus  after,  or  at  the  beginning,  of  eack 
strophe.      The  refrain  occurs  in  ancient  Irish  poems  also. 
In  die  "  Fight  of  FerdiadC'^^^  there  is  a  poem,  each  strophe  of 
which  consists  of  six  lines,  the  first  of  which  is  the  following 
re&ain: — 

Chichi  each,  gSne  each. 

Each  was  a  game,  each  was  a  sport, 

which  represents  the  Vidhvadi  or  refrain  with  which  each  ten 
lined  strophe  of  the  Krdkumdl  or  death  song  of  Ragnar  Lod- 
brok,  commences: — 

Hjuggu  vkr  med  hjdroi!  ''*•* 
We  satiated  with  the  sword  ! 

atimtur  In  the  "  Fight  o£  Ferdiad"  the  Anapher  or  refrain  forms  an 

fratn  In  tiio  inseparable  part  of  the  strophe,  but  in  the  Krdkumdl  it  is  so 

iMtetf"*.     loosely  connected  with  the  other  lines  of  each  stanza,  that  it 

may  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  sense  in  any  way.     The 

'Wi  Vol.  ii.,  p.  460. 

loM  Krdkumdl,  stVe  eptcetUwn  RagwxrU  Lodbrok^  regit  Damm,  ed.  C.  0.  Hafn 
Kjobenh.  1826. 


1^ 
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refrain  of  the  Krdkuntdl  was  probably  sung  in  chorus  with  the 
clash  of  swords,  the  principal  singer  taking  up  the  remainder 
of  the  strophe  in  solo.  In  singing  the  Irish  poems  having  a 
similar  refrain,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  line  of  the  strophe 
forming  the  Anaphcr  or  refrain  was  also  sung  in  chorus  by  the 
principal  bard  and  his  attendant  bards,  the  former  then  sing- 
ing the  other  lines  in  solo. 

The  Burdoon  was  not,  however,  a  simple  ''  burden"  or  refrain  rjjjfjj*  » 
sung  in  imison  or  alternately,  of  the  kind  we  have  been  con-  JJJ^JJJ 
sidering,  but  rather  a  species  of  Organum^  or  harmonic  accom-  gg^^^^ 
paniment.     The  word  Burdoon  is  evidently  derived  from  the  *^' 
French,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  when  it  was   borrowed. 
Before  the  fuU  developcment  of  artistic  polyphonous  music  a 
kind  of  Organum  was  used,  called  by  the  French  Faua  Bour- 
don^ and  by  the  Italians  FaUo  Bordone.    In  this  kind  of  har-  Natarsof 
mony  the  accompanying  voices  sang  above  the  tenor**"  the  B<mnkm. 
imperfect  accords  of  the  third  and  sixth  (instead  of  the  per- 
fect accords  of  the  fifth  and  octave,  as  in  the  old  Organuniy 
whereby  the  tenor  and  the  higher  accompanying  voice  ended 
in  the  octave),  the  unpleasant  hardness  of  the  fourth  formed 
by  the  two  accompanying  voices  being  softened  by  the  tenor 
singing  in  the  sixth  below  the  higher  accompanying  voice.  Natan  of 
When  a  song  was  sung  in  Ireland  with  the  Burdoon^  three 
or  more  voices  took  part  in  the  singing,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented the  tenor,  the  others  the  accompanjdng  voices,  who 
successively  repeated,  the  words  of  the  song  in  a  higher  pitch, 
so   as  to  form  accords.      The   songs   sung  in  this  kind  of 
canonical  repetition  were  those  which  are  accounted  among 
the  oldest  known  Irish   airs,   such  as  Seaghan  ffDuihhir  an 
Ghleanna,  "John  0*Dwyer  of  the  Glen",  Ar  Eire  ni  inneoe- 
fainn  ce  hij  "  For  Ireland  I  would  not  tell  who  she  is",  etc., 
and  which  were,  I  believe,  composed  by  persons  acquainted 
with  Church  music.**** 

*^'  It  has  been  explained  above  (p.  dlv)  that  the  tenor  was  the  name  given 
to  the  voice  which  tenebat,  or  preserved  the  regular  Church  chant.  Clearly 
in  this  instance  of  the  Faux  Bourdon,  the  voice  which  discharged  this  func- 
tion corresponded  rather  with  our  modem  bass  than  with  our  tenor. 

1094  'xiie  part  singing  of  the  Welsh  and  Northumbrians  mentioned  by 
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ooBditiooi        Even  where  social  and  political  conditions  were  favourable 

IMC6MU7  ''' 

'wthe       to  the  growth  of  art,  the  practice  of  the  complicated  artistic 
poinibonoai  polyphony  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  required 
resources  which  could  only  be  found  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
in  large  cathedrals,  or  in  rich  abbeys.     Notwithstanding  the 
great  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  at  the  period  when  Flemish  polyphony  was  at  its 
they  did  not  zenith,  the  unhappy  political  and  social  state  of  Ireland  was 
und.  wholly  incompatible  with  the  artistic  cultivation  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  Protestantism  arrested  the  fusion  of  the 
native   Irish  and  the  English  colonists,   and  the  growth  of 
those  political  institutions  which  would  have  been  the  neces- 
Effeet  on     sary  outcome  of  such  a  fusion ;  it  also  completely  isolated 
of  the  Intro-  Irish  music.     Irish  harpers  no  longer  wandered  over  Europe ; 
Proteatant-  French  jongleurs  and  minstrels  had  indeed  already  ceased  to 
visit  Ireland,  according  as  English  supplanted  French  as  the 
language  of  the  Norman  nobility.     The  Catholics,  deprived 
of  their  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  and  ultimately  forbidden  all 
public  worship,  could  no  longer  use  even  the  simple  chants 
of  the  Church.    The  new  harmonic  music,  which  received  in 
one  direction   so  powerful  an  impulse  from  Protestantism, 
was  introduced  into  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  cities ; 
but  it  exerted  no  influence  whatever  on  the  popular  music, 
owing  to   the  impassable   gulf  which   existed  between   the 
Irish  people  and  the  whole  English  system,  political  and  reli- 
gious. 
Social  and        At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  native  Irish 
•t«teofire-  were  for  the  moment  effectually  crushed.     The  majority  of 
eighteenth    the  Catholic  gentry  were  either  pauperized  or  in  exile ;  while 
the  few  who  still  held  any  land,  were  barbarized  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  culture.      They  were  held  in  such  a 
state  of  abject  terror,  that  all   the   youth   of  promise,   who 
ought  to  have  been  the  agents  of  intellectual  and  physical 
developement  in  their  native  country,  were  driven  abroad  into 
the  only  field  open  to  them,  and  became  the  mercenaries  of 
the  Catholic  continental  sovereigns,  especially  of  France,  in 

GiralduB  Cambrensis  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  Faux  Bourdon  of  the  same 
See  posr,  p.  dcxxly,  note. 
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whose  wars  they  perished  by  thousands.  Or  they  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence  when  worn  out  by  the  hardships  en- 
dured in  campaigning— their  services  forgotten  by  their 
masters,  and  necessarily  ignored  by  the  historians  of  the 
countries  for  which  they  had  valiantly  fought.  In  this  fashion, 
at  the  cost  of  the  intellectual  death  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  minority  purchased  a  certain  kind  of  tran- 
quillity, and  this  in  turn  led  to  the  partial  revival  of  art  and 
leamins:  amons:  the  Protestant  Irish  centry.  Protestant  •♦»«•  of 
hymnology,  and  especially  the  fine  choral  service  of  the  Eng-  ^  the  am 
lish  Church,  created  a  taste  for  artistic  music,  and  the  works 
of  foreign  composers  accordingly  found  their  way  into  the 
circles  of  the  wealthy.  This  tranquillity  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  civilization  also  softened  the  antipathy  of  the  colonial 
gentry  to  the  native  population,  and  even  symptoms  of  that 
common  national  feeling  which  is  sure  to  arise  among  all  peo- 
ples, no  matter  how  diverse  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
several  elements  of  the  population,  when  not  blighted  by  in- 
fluences external  to  themselves,  began  to  appear.  Irish  harpers, 
although  proscribed  by  the  law,  were  again  welcomed  to  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  gentry,  where  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  new  artistic  music,  so  different 
from  their  own.     The  influence  of  this  foreign  music  is  per-  iniiaenc«  of 

.   forelgm 

ceptible  in  the  Irish  music  which  was  composed  or  modi-nnuic; 
fled  about  this  time.  Carolan,  the  best  known  composer  of 
Irish  airs  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  good  example  in 
point,  as  the  influence  exercised  personally  by  the  distin- 
guished violinist  Geminiani,  and  by  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  and 
other  contemporary  Italian  musicians,  through  their  composi- 
tions, is  distinctly  traceable  in  his  style.  This  foreign  influence 
is  especially  perceptible  in  his  **  Planxties",  or  dance  tunes, 
which,  although  possessing  a  marked  Irish  character,  are 
deeply  tinctured  with  inspirations  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  difiicult,  indeed,  to  reconcile  the  facts  which  we  knowMintho 
concerning   Cardan's    compositions.       Dr.    Petrie   gives    a«on«of 
Planxty  of  his  in  ^major,  "Lady  Wrixon*',  from  a  collection 
published  in  Dublin  in  17 20,  eighteen  years  before  his  death, 
and  another  in  ^ -major,  **  Lady  Athenry*',  published  in  the 
INT.  3b* 
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same  year.     Now  a  key  of  four  or  three  sharps  was  an  im- 
possibility in  Irish  harp  music/"**  so  that  whoever  took  these 
tunes  down  from  Cardan's  playing  must  have  altered  them  to 
adapt  them  to  the  modem  style  of  music.  We  must  presume 
that  the  publication  took  place  with  the  composer's  knowledge ; 
but  did  he  know  of  the  alterations  which  were  made  in  the 
written  settings  from  his  playing  ?     The  character  of  Carolan 
does  not  permit  us  to  think  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  way 
in  which  his  compositions  should  be  published;  nor  could 
we,  without  evidence  of   the  fact,  believe  that  any  friend 
of  Ms  would  in  noting  down  his  compositions  alter  any  of 
them  in  key  and  structure,  or  any  publisher  during  his  life* 
time  materially  alter  the  setting  of  his  airs,  without  the  com- 
poser's concurrence.    We  must,  then,  believe  that,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  attraction  which  the   Italian    style   of 
music  possessed  for  the  classes  who  were  his  patrons,  he  con- 
sidered it  wiser  to  let  his  melodies  circulate  among  them  in 
a  similar  dress,  even  at  the  cost  of  deviating  from  the  original 
type.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  in  the  air  *'  Lady 
Wrixon",  the  seventh,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  flat. 
Commence-       It  would   appear    that   the   transformation    of  the   Irish 

ment  of  the  *  *      ,      , 

*i^J" "if  ni  homophonous  music  into  harmonic  music  really  began  about 
honi«.pho.    this  period.     But  the  change  was  soon  arrested.     For  while 

nous  moaic;  ^  ^       o 

on  the  one  hand  the  political  and  social  slavery  of  the  majority 

of  the  nation — of  that  part  who  possessed  and  cherished  the 

rise  of  a      traditions  of  the  Irish  past — rendered  the  rise  of  a  school  of 

school  of,  .,,'*•, 

i»"»»himusic  genuine  Irish  music  impossible,  on  the  other  hand  the  increas- 
ing wealth  and  facilities  of  travelling  brought  the  Irish  gentry 
more  and  more  under  English  and  foreign  influences,  and 
diminished  day  by  day  that  taste  for  Irish  music  which  they 
had  begun  to  imbibe  during  the  brief  period  of  their  previous 
seclusion.  The  Irish  harper,  no  longer  meeting  with  the  same 
welcome  at  the  festive  board,  gradually  became  extinct,  and 

artistic  de-   Irish  music  found  a  last  refuge  in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry. 

▼elopement    t-»,,..  .  ,,  •'" 

of  lush       But  this  isolation,  while  preserving  it  for  some  time  longer 
entirely  tr-  fxom  being  transformed  like  the  popular  music  of  other  coun- 
tries, also  shut  it   out  from  all  true  artistic  developement, 

'^^  Ant4,  p.  dixxii ;  and  p.  dlxxxU. 
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and  left  it  entirely  in   the    hands   of  itinerant   pipers    and 
fiddlers. 

Hannonic  music  has  now  penetrated  the  last  retreat  of  Irish  laeritebi* 
music.     The   piper,  like  the  harper,  is  gradually  becoming  iruh  homo- 
exdnct,  and  in  a  few  years  more  every  soimd  of  the  old  music  miuic; 
of  Ireland  will  be  extinct,    and   will    be  thenceforward  re- 
producible only   through    the    labours    and  studies  of  the 
musical  archaeoloerist.      The   irresistible    influence    of  the<»«e«^h»c»i 

^  .  hasten  thla 

opera  and  of  harmonized  sacred  music,  which  have  now  •▼•«»«. 
penetrated  directly  or  indirectly  into  every  part  of  the 
country,  would  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  rapidly 
eject  old  Irish  music; — the  more  so,  as  a  modification  in 
the  esthetic  feeling  of  the  people  has  been  slowly  taking 
place  during  nearly  a  century.  But  a  still  more  potent 
agent  of  change,  and  one  which  more  directly  acts  on  the  mass 
of  the  people,  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
namely,  the  temperance  and  other  popular  bands.  Since  the 
music  of  a  modern  band  must  necessarily  be  harmonized,  the 
popular  ear  is  being  gradually  trained  by  these  bands  to 
harmony ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact,  that  the  tunes 
played  by  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  most  modem 
and  lightest  construction,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  melo- 
dies occasionally  played  in  the  old  keys  seem  strange.  A 
radical  change  in  the  esthetic  feeling  for  music  would  soon 
follow,  were  not  the  sentiment  for  a  peculiar  rhythm  more 
deeply  interwoven  with  the  character  of  a  people,  than  that 
for  either  a  particular  scale  or  system  of  tonality.  Again,  the 
Irish  airs,  which  from  patriotic  motives  form  a  large  part  of 
the  music  of  those  bands,  must  be  arranged  for  the  several 
instruments ;  but  as  this  is  done,  as  a  rule,  by  persons  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  music,  and  but  very  mode- 
rately provided  with  a  knowledge  of  even  the  general  princi- 
ples of  harmony,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  special  character- 
even  rhythmical — of  true  Irish  music  is  preserved  in  this 
popular  band  music.  And  if  perchance  any  traces  of  it  do 
escape  the  arranger,  they  are  sure  to  disappear  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  performers.' 


lOM 


••»•  The  drum,  which  was  not  at  all  used  by  the  ancient  Irish,  has  unfor- 
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DiMpp^ar.       This  disappearance  of  Irish  music  before  harmonic  music 

atice  of  old    ,  ,         . 

iriah  mMic  is  as  inevitable  as  the  disappearance  of  the  red  man  before 

inevitable.  ,  .     *  ^ 

the  ever  encroaching  white.  But  though  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  prevent  it,  yet  it  is  a  matter  for  legitimate 
complaint  that  educated  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  possessing 
musical  tastes,  professing  patriotic  sentiments,  and  endowed 
with  ample  wealth,  have  allowed,  and  are  still  allowing,  one 
u«M  of  old   of  the  richest  treasures  of  melody  which  ever  flowed  &om  the 

national  -i      /»  t  .  ,  ,.    .  -r 

meiodiaei  soul  of  man  to  die  awaj  into  oblivion.  Just  as  the  myths 
and  legends  of  an  early  age  are  the  mine  whence  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  sculptor  derive  materials  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  works  of  a  more  artistic  age;  so  the  melodies 
which  spring  as  it  were  spontaneously  from  the  soul  of  a 
people  and  foreshadow  the  special  esthetic  qualities  which 
ought  to  characterize  their  higher  artistic  creations,  if  allowed 
to  develope  their  intellect  freely  according  to  their  own  natural 
bent,  are  the  woof  with  which  a  great  musician  weaves  the 
tissue  of  his  compositions.  Almost  all  modem  composers 
have  helped  themselves  freely  from  the  stores  of  the  popular 
melodies  that  abound  in  nearly  every  country,  and  this 
not  merely  in  the  occasional  introduction  of  subjects  into 
orchestral  or  pianoforte  compositions,  as  Haydn  has  done,  but 
more  largely  and  more  successfully  in  the  selection  of  arias  for 
operas.  Weber  not  only  worked  up  Tyrolese  melodies  in  his 
operas,  but  has  used  even  Arab  airs  happily,  as  for  instance 
in  his  Oberon.  Rossini's  finest  works  sparkle  with  the 
melodic  gems  of  his  native  country :  witness  his  "  Di  tanti 
palpiti".  A  few  Irish  melodies  likewise  figure  in  modem 
operas ;  as  for  example  Eibhlin  a  ruin^  which  under  the  name 
of  **  Un  air  Ecossais",  constitutes  the  principal  theme  in  the 

tunately  become  the  principal  instrument  of  our  popular  bands.  If  the 
worthy  Sebastian  Virdung  were  to  hear  a  temperance  or  trade  band  of  our 
day,  he  would  be  justified  in  his  opinion,  that  if  beating  and  thumping  make 
music,  then  coopers  are  musicians  when  they  make  barrels,  and  confirmed  in 
his  belief  that  the  drum  was  invented  and  first  made  by  the  devU :  **  .  . 
Ich  glaub  und  halt  es  fur  war,  der  Teufel  hah  die  erdacht  und  gemacht,  Hanw 
kain  Holtsaligkeit  noch  guts  daran  ist,  sunder  ein  yertempfung  und  ein  nie- 
dertruckung,  aller  sUssen  melodeyen  un  der  ganzn  musica". — Musica  $€tui»ckt^ 
1611. 
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overture  of  Boieldieu's  La  Dame  Blanche^  and  **  The  last  rose 
of  summer",  in  Flotow's  MarVia, 

These  two  airs  teach  a  lesson  on  the  fortunes  of  Irish  music  The  air 
which  ought  not  to  be  forcrotten.  How  Eihhlin  a  ruin  came  BihhUn  • 
to  be  transformed  into  Robin  Adair^  may  be  gathered  from 
what  is  told  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  Lectures.*"*'  BVom  what  is 
there  stated  it  is  plain  that  the  air  with  words  adapted  to  ity  in 
praise  of  Robin  Adair,  became  very  popular,  and  passed  into 
vogue  among  the  Protestant  and  English  society  of  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thence  it  soon  found  its  way  into  England,  where,  when  in 
the  last  century  the  attention  of  musical  critics  like  Dr.  Burney 
was  diiected  to  the  peculiar  construction  and  rhythm  of  Scot- 
tish music,  it  was  naturally  assigned  to  Scotland,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  Ireland,  and  this 
Scottish  nationality  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  its  name.  Long, 
however,  before  the  hero  of  Robin  Adair  was  ever  commemo- 
rated in  song,  the  air  Eibhlin  a  niin  was  popular  in  parts  of  the 
country  least  in  contact  with  Scotland.  If  its  name  and  words 
were  sufficient  to  transfer  its  nationality  north  of  the  Tweed, 
similarly  the  words  of  Banim,  Saggart  a  rtUn^  ought  to  be  able 
to  coax  it  back  again. 

As  to  "The  last  rose  of  summer".  Dr.  Petrie  has  already "  The  lm4 

*'  RMe  of 

observed'"*  that  "  The  young  man*s  dream"  and  '*  The  groves  summer*. 

of  Blarney"*"""  are  really  the  same  air,  the  latter  being  only  a 

modem  version  of  the  former,  better  adapted  for  rendering  by 

ordinary  (especially  male)  voices.     Now  we  know  that  '•  The 

groves  of  Blarney"  was  written  in  the  last  century  to  celebrate 

die  beauties  of  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Blarney,  the  residence 

of  a  lady  of  local  celebrity.     This  song  naturally  circulated 

widely  among  her  friends  and  acquaintances  and  the  Protes- 

tant  society  of  the  time  in  Cork  and  Dublin.     It  was  this 

f    latter  version  that  Moore  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  "  The 

f    last  rose  of  summer".     Neither  he  nor  his  musical  assistant 
f 

•w  Vol  ii..  p.  296. 
\         •••»  Op.  ci/.,  Introduction,  p.  xt. 

t         iOM  The  corresponding  songs  in  Moore*s  Melodies  are  "  As  a  beam  o*er  the 
&oe  of  the  waters'*  and  *'  The  last  rote  of  samnier'*. 
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Sir    John    Stevenson   was    able   to   trace   its    identity  with 
the  original,  **  The  young  man's  dream".     We  can  ea^j  un- 
derstand that  the  altered  air  coming  from  an  Anglo-Irisli  source 
into  England  in  the  last  century,  came  gradually  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  English  air ;  its  parentage  not  being  known,  and 
its  smoothness  facilitating  the  mistake.     Although,  howeirer, 
**  The  last  rose  of  summer'^  is  thus  shown  to  be  of  Irish  parent- 
age, no  one  could  claim  it  as  a  specimen  of  old  Irish  music. 
It  is  at  best  a  variation  upon  an  old  air,  written  under  the  full 
influence  of  modem  musical  ideas. 
Caprice  of        I  have  already  referred  frequently  to  the  caprice  with  which 

collMtonln  /Tt  •  1       •        -I      1       •  1      1       1  it 

dealing  with  the  coUectors  of  Insh  airs  deal  with  the  keys  and  the  text  it- 
self  of  the  tunes.  They  all  profess  to  have  ••  noted  "  down  the 
strain  themselves,  or  received  it  from  some  one  who  has  noted 
it.  Sometimes  they  have  obtained  several  versions  of  the 
same  melody,  and  have  exercised  their  judgment  and  discredon 
in  preparing  from  those  materials  the  edition  of  the  tune  to  be 

Source!  of    get  before  the  public.     Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  execution 

error  In  not  •  ,  *  ,  , 

*"  ti^**y  of  this  process  there  is  occasion  for  a  double  error,  each  being 
muaic.  equally  destiuctive  of  the  genuine  character  of  the  air.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  collector  adheres  to  the  pitch  in  which  he 
may  have  heard  the  air  sung  or  played,  he  may  easily  put  the 
air  into  a  key  which  was  alike  unknown  and  impossible  for 
Irish  musicians.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  greater 
number  of  unskilled  persons  singing  spontaneously  an  air,  at 
least  without  an  instrumental  accompaniment,  will  pitch  it  at 
that  tone  which  is  personally  most  convenient  to  them.  How 
then  can  we  rely  on  a  pitch  so  obtained?  and  in  case  of  con- 
flicting pitches,  how  are  we  to  decide  their  relative  or  absolute 
accuracy  ?  Secondly,  guided  by  an  acquaintance  not  usually 
very  complete  or  thorough  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modem  music  and  composition,  he  is  sure  to  look  on  certain 
sequences  of  notes  as  mistakes  and  deviations  from  the  (ima^- 
nary)  standard  of  original  purity  of  text;  some  phrases  oi  notes 
he  would  naturally  regard  as  utter  abominations.  When  Bunt- 
ing tells  us  that  the  Irish  harpers  at  Belfast  in  1792  had  three- 
minor  modes  in  EyA,  and  Z>,  each  of  progressive  imperfection, 
lie  applies  a  prejudice  which  is  received  as  an  axiom  by  the 
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usual  school  of  musical  collectors.     Dr.  Petrie  has  given  itsonrcetof 

°  ,    en  or  in  not- 

more  precision  and  emphasis  when  he  declares  that  an  air*°8<*jr» 
which  does  not  readily  combine  with  **  liarmony  of  a  correct  ™"*«» 
nature "  must  be  of  a  **  barbarous  character".  Mr.  Bunting 
has  given  expression  to  honest  indignation  at  the  supposed 
ruthless  way  in  which  the  ancient  Irish  airs  were  dealt  with  to 
suit  the  rhythmical  convenience  of  Moore  in  the  Melodies. 
He  instances  the  airs  **  The  fox's  sleep",  '*  The  brown  thorn", 
"The  twisting  of  the  rope",  as  examples  of  this  unworthy 
treatment  ;  the  coiTesponding  Melodies — "  When  he  who 
adores  thee",  "  Oh  I  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle'',  and 
"  How  dear  to  me  the  hour" — being  great  and  essential  depar* 
tures  from  the  original  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Petrie  points 
out  several  "  oversights  "  on  the  part  of  Bunting,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  '*  falsifying  the  accents  and  marring  the  true 
expression  of  the  melody  throughout  its  entirety,  and  rendering 
it  incapable  of  being  coiTectly  sung".  He  cites  Bunting's  set- 
ting of  **  The  brown  thorn",  as  an  example :  his  neglect  of 
noting  correctly  the  musical  rhythm  having  constrained  "  the 
poet  Moore  in  his  words  to  this  melody"  to  make  his  stanzas 
metrically  defective.  Petrie,  in  his  Introduction,  admits  that 
"  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  tonalities  which  so  often 
distinguish  our  melodies  from  those  of  modem  times"  are  un- 
Buited  for  arrangements  in  the  conventional  style  of  modern 
music.  Yet  he  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  modern  key  system,  which  certainly  is  wholly  at  va* 
riance  with  the  '*  peculiarities  of  construction  and  tonalities"  of 
old  Irish  music. 

The  system  followed  by  Mr.  Levey  in  his  collection  of  **  The 
Dance  Music  of  Ireland"  is  an  exception  to  the  practice.  All 
the  tunes  are  given  down  precisely  as  he  heard  them  from  the 
pipers  and  fiddlers,  except  in  a  single  instance,  where  he  re- 
cords his  departure  from  his  text.  But  the  departure,  as  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  will  commend  itself  to 
all  good  judges  as  a  return  to  the  genuine  Irish  character 
of  the  air.  Certainly  he  was  not  led  to  it  by  any  desire  of 
approximating  the  tune  to  modem  principles;  for  throughout 
the  collection,  in  arranging  the  harmonies  he  has  been  careful 
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to  maintain  tiic  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  original.  This 
has  led  him  in  many  cases  to  set  a  '*  bagpipe""  bass,  recognizing 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  harmonies  within  the  con- 
ventional rules.  Yet  the  tunes  he  has  thus  dealt  with  belong 
precisely  to  that  class  of  melodies  which  has  been  most  subject 
to  foreign  influence, 
mttinetion       I  think  a  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  those  who 

between  the  .... 

o» ject  of  the  profcss  to  coUcct  old  airs  with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  and 
iri>t  and  the  thosc  who  proDosc  to  usc  old  music  as  material  to  be  trans- 
^Jj}jji8^^**»»  formed  and  worked  up  into  compositions  constructed  in  ao- 
^rs;  cordance  with  the  piinciples  of  modem  harmcmic  music,  and 

adapted  to  the  altered  esthetic  feelings  of  the  people.      The 
labours  of  the  former  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rules 
that  apply  to  all  other  branches  of  scientific  archaeology ;  those 
dotiesoftbeof  the  latter  by  the  rules  of  art      The  musical  archaeologist 
chMoiogift;  should  give  the  air  exactly  as  he  finds  it,  scrupulously  render- 
ing every  peculiarity  of  scale,  tonality,  and  rhythm,  not  making 
them  '*  perfect**  according  to  the  major  or  minor  modes,  or 
polishing  them  to  remove  their  ''  barbarism**  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  modern  harmony,  and  especially  not  adding  anything 
to  them  under  the  name  of  '^  harmonies**.      As  res^ards  the 
latter  point,  they  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  it  is 
as  reasonable  to  look  for  Italiaa  as  the  language  of  daily  con- 
versation among  Irishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  to  ex- 
pect to  find  the  forms  of  modern  Italian  music  in  the  Irish  melo- 
dies of  that  age.     Irish  music  as  such  made  no  advance,  as  we 
have  seen,  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Surely  it  savours  of  ignorance  to  imagine  that  it  ought  to  have 
elements  that  were  not  called  into  existence  even  on  the  Con- 
tinent until  after  that  time.    Irish  music  indeed  and  the  Plain 
chant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  exercised  so  large  an  in- 
fluence on  its  developement,  stand  on  a  footing  of  almost  equal 
difficulty  for  musicians  only  acquainted  with  modem  music. 
Formed  on  the  same  scale,  using  the  same  keys — quite  diflfe- 
rent  from  the  modem  scale  and  keys — they  are  alike  all  but 
unintelligible  to  men  who  will  regard  everything  as  barbarous 
that  is  not  moulded  in  the  forms  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  up  as  the  type  of  artistic  excellence. 
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The  musician,  as  distininiished  from  the  musical  archaeolo- rights  and 
gist,  ougat  to  be  free  to  deal  as  he  pleases  with  the  matenal  mn»icai 
which  he  proposes  to  use  in  the  construction  of  his  composi- 
tions. The  true  artist  need  not,  however,  be  reminded  that 
if  he  hopes  to  produce  works  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  qualities  of  form  and  treatment  necessary  to 
render  them  intelligible  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  Europe,  and 
that  originality  and  local  colouring  without  which  they  would 
be  unacceptable  to  even  the  most  cosmopolitan  society, 
he  should  not  do  violence  to  the  national  music  which  he  pur- 
poses using,  but,  having  entered  into  its  spirit,  endeavour 
to  gradually  transform  it  as  it  would  have  been  naturally  trans- 
formed by  the  people  themselves  if  they  had  possessed  a  true 
national  school  of  artistic  music."^   It  is  by  these  canons  that  we  Moon  and 

StcT6nMn 

should  judge  the  work  of  Moore  and  Stevenson  on  the  oneJndgedby 

^^       ^  these  c§r 

hand,  and  of  Bunting,  Petrie  and  others  on  the  other.  Judged  n<»s; 
by  them  the  work  of  Moore  and  Stevenson  was  good  work, 
and  without  entering  into  a  criticism  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  they  modified  and  arranged  the 
music  of  the  Irish  melodies,  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  do,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the  justice  of  their  abstract  right 
to  depart  from  their  originals.   But  judged  by  the  same  canons  Bnntinf, 
Bunting  or  Petrie  had  no  such  right,  and  every,  the  least,  de-Jadg^iby 
parture  which  they  made  from  the  scale,  tonality,  or  rhythm  of 
Irish  music  in  the  direction  of  modem  music  was  a  mistake. 

Irish  musicians  are  at  present  doing  nothing:  for  Irish  music  Irish  ma 

^  .         °      ,  °.  sidansdo 

either  as  archaeologists  or  as  artists.      There  is  some  excuse  nothing  ror 

^  ,  Irish  music; 

tor  their  apathy  as  collectors,  since  unfortunately  this  is  not  a 
paying  pursuit;  but  it  is  unintelligible  how  Irish  musicians 
should  neglect  such  a  pure  fount  of  original  melody  as  exists 
in  the  unpublished  airs  of  Ireland,  and  seek  inspiration  else- 

^'^  If  we  want  to  know  what  a  rcallj  great  miuical  artist  can  do  with  the 
national  music  eren  of  a  foreign  country  when  he  has  caught  its  spirit,  although 
he  maj  not  have  mastered  its  details,  let  us  turn  to  an  opera  of  Rossini,  which 
certainly  deserved  in  Great  Britain  at  least  a  greater  popularity  than  it  has 
enjoyed— Za  Donna  del  Lago,  which,  from  the  opening  note  to  the  close,  is 
steeped  in  Scottish  melody.  No  individual  air  can  be  traced  anywhere, 
and  yet  we  could  imagine  the  whole  opera  to  have  been  composed  under  the 
shadow  of  Ben  Lomond  rather  than  beneath  the  sunny  sky  of  Italy. 
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where.     Has  the  current  of  fashion  set  too  strongly  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  or  is  their  ambition  no  higher  than  to  compete  with 
the  composers  for  music  saloons,  gin-palaces,  and  similar  institu- 
tions ?    If  artists  cannot  afford  to  collect  or  publish  the  still  un- 
known national  airs,  surely  there  ought  to  be  patriotism  enough 
among  wealthy  amateurs  to  do  so.  Why  should  not  the  '*  Society 
for  the  Publication  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland",  of  which 
Dr.  Petrie  was  president,  and  under  whose  auspices  the  first  and 
only  volume  of  the  airs  in  his  collection  was  published,  be  re- 
Duiy  of       vived  ?      Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Acudemyof  Music,  if  it  really  aims  at  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  national 
institution,  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  Irish  musicians 
to  appreciate  the  music  of  their  own  country,  and  fit  them  so 
to  transform  it  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  artistic  style  of  our  day, 
and  by  developing  it,  create  a  new  school  of  Irish  music,  in 
which  the  melody  which  distinguished  us  in  the  past  shall  be 
wedded  to  the  harmony  of  the  present. 
Twokindf        Everything  I  have  said  regarding  the  scale  and  tonality  of 
moflie.        Irish  music  applies  almost  equally  well  to  Scottish  music.    There 
are,  however,  two  kinds  of  music  in  Scotland :  the  Gaelic  or 
Highland,  and  the  Lowland.     The  former  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  Irish,  the  only  difierence  between  the  true  melodies 
of  the  western  part  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Ireland  being  what 
Highland     we  might  call  a  dialectic  one.     They  are  both  constructed  either 

Scotch  nmsio  ,  , 

newly  the    according  to  the  gapped  quinquegrade  scale  or  to  the  old  diatonic 

irbh  music ;  quinqucgradc  scale  of  the  Church  modes,  move  in  the  same 

five  ancient  keys,  and  differ  very  little  in  measure  or  accent."** 

'  ^^>  The  earliest  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  gapped  scale  in  Scottish  music 
that  I  have  met  with  is  in  Bumey's  History  of  Music  (voL  i  81).  But  he 
only  speaks  of  the  omission  of  the  fourth  and  seyenth,  but  does  not  seem  to 
recognize  that  there  was  any  difference  in  tonality  between  the  Scottish  and 
ordinary  artistic  music.  Professor  L.  A.  Necker  dc  Saussure,  who  trayelled  in 
Scotland  in  the  years  1806  and  1808,  with  the  view  of  studying  its  geology 
and  mineralog>%  appears  to  hare  himself  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  Scottish 
music ;  he  refers  to  it  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  yolume  of  the  account 
of  his  travels,  which  were  not,  I  believe,  published  until  1821  (  Voyages  en 
Ecosse  etaux  lies  Hebridth),  In  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  George  Thorn* 
son's  great  work  (ThomsorCs  coHtction  of  the  8ong$  ofBums^  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
eic.\  the  author  assumes  not  only  that  the  Scottish  melodies  were  constmcted 
with  a  gapped  scale,  but  that  the  Scotch  musicians  were  tmacquahited  with  th« 
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Hence  a  great  many  airs  are  claimed  by  the  Scotch  which  are 
undoubtedly  Irish,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  true  Scottish 
tunes  arc  claimed  by  the  Irish.    When  the  same  airs  are  claimed 
by  two  peoples,  we  may  rightly  infer  that  the  national  musics 
of  both  are  closely  related.    The  Lowland  Scottish  music  is  also  LowUnd 
constructed  according  to  the  gapped  quinquegrade  or  old  dia- "Jc  »»••  th« 
tonic  Church  scale,  and  possesses  the  same  five  keys  as  the  Irish  J^«y«o'  ^^^^ 
and  ancient  Gaelic  music.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples  of  Ain  in  th« 
airs  in  the  first  of  the  gapped  quinquegrade  series  in  C    If  the 
fourth  and  seventh  be  introduced  into  this  scale,  we  have,  as  I 
pointed  out,  what  seems  to  be  the  modem  major  key  in  C,  and  is 
so  in  reality  when  the  notes  are  played  as  in  the  natural  scale. 
Most  of  the  Scottish  melodies  in  this  key,  which  are  very  nume- 

eemitoneSy  and  consequently  no  matter  what  key  they  used,  the  semitones 
were  wanting.  Here  we  have  a  plain  intimation  that  the  tonality  must  have 
been  different  from  that  of  modem  music  In  the  year  1881  Dr.  Fink,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Leipzig  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  published  a  little  work 
called  JErxie  Wanderung  der  aeftesten  Tonkunst  ah  Vorgeachichu  der  Musik 
(Essen  1831)  on  the  special  subject  of  the  existence  of  a  fiye-toned  scale  in 
the  Scotch  and  Chinese  music.  While  the  author  added  nothing  new  on  the 
subject,  he  seems  to  have  totally  misconceiyed  the  tonality  of  ancient  Scottish 
music.  The  distiuguished  physicist,  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  not  only  admits  that  the  Scottish  music  was  constructed 
with  a  five-toned  scale,  but  assumes  that  it  was  a  quinquegrade  one,  and  that 
each  note  of  it  was  used  as  the  tonic  of  a  distinct  key.  Herr  Carl  Engel  has 
published  a  special  work,  several  times  referred  to,  The  Music  of  the  moat 
ancient  Nations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  all  the  early  nations  of 
Asia  and  Europe  used  the  same  five- toned  scale ;  but  beyond  a  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  Assyrian  musical  instruments,  as  revealed  by  the  monuments  in 
the  British  Museum,  he  has  not  added  many  definite  facts  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  subject,  and  gives  no  analysis  of  the  Scottish  or  other  ancient 
music  to  support  his  hypothesis.  It  seems  strange  that  Herr  Engel  in  his 
more  recent  work.  The  Studg  of  National  Music,  should  have  made  no  use 
of  the  inferences  wliich  are  legitimately  deducible  from  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient five-toned  scale  to  explain  some  of  the  anomalies  in  the  music  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  I  may  mention  that  although  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  five-toned  scale  of  the  Chinese  is  the  same  as  the  gapped 
scale  of  the  Scotch,  the  assumption  has  never  been  proved.  That  the  Chinese 
have  a  five-toned  scale  is  certain,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  proved 
that  it  is  a  quinquegrade  one.  Indeed  the  quinquegrade  character  of  the 
Scottish  scale  has  also  been  assumed  rather  than  proved.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  true  quinquegrade  character  of  the  Irish  scale  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  old  Church  scale  has  now,  however,  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
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rous,  may  consequently  be  taken  as  examples  of  our  first  key,  and 
when  correctly  played,  the  fourth  or  seventh,  or  both  of  them, 
are  either  omitted  altogether,  or  used  only  as  passage  notes,  and 
do  not  form  an  essential  element  of  the  key.  The  occasional 
omission  of  one  or  either  of  the  notes  in  question  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  causes  which  impart  what  we  call  a  Scottish  charac- 
ter to  an  air. 

Airiinttie       I  need  only  mention  the    airs  "Good-morrow,   fair   mis- 
key  of  Z).  •' 

tress"  the  old  form  of  •*  Charlie  is  my  darling",  **  Blythe, 
blythe  and  merry  are  we",  and  **  Johnny  Cope",  to  show  how 
thoroughly  Lowland  Scottish  as  well  as  Irish  the  gapped  quin- 
quegrade  key  of  jD,  or  its  representative  among  the  old  Church 
Ain  In  kcjr  modes,  that  of  2),  is.    The  well  known  airs  "  Auld  Robin  Grray" 

Ol    A« 

and  the  "  Braes  of  Balquhidder"  give  us  examples  of  the  third 
scale,  E,  in  which  the  second  and  fifth  are  wanting.  In  the  former, 
which  is  not  a  true  Scottish  air,  but  one  composed  in  the  con- 
ventional Scottish  style,  the  minor  second  comes  in  as  in  several 
Irish  airs  so  as  to  give  the  third  authentic  Church  tone  in  E; 
in  the  latter,  the  second  is  wholly  omitted,  and  the  fifth  only 

Ain  In  key  once  or  twicc  introduced.  The  airs  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  fourth  key,  G,  are  rather  examples  of  the  seventh  (authentic) 
Church  tone  than  of  the  gapped  quinquegrade  scale,  for,  like 
the  Irish  melodies  in  this  key,  they  are  all  characterized  by  the 
flat  or  minor  seventh.    In  some  Scottish  airs  the  action  of  this 

um  or  uie   note  is  so  strongly  marked  as  to  produce  a  somewhat  disagreeable 

MTenth ;  cffect  upon  ears  unaccustomed  to  it,  as  for  example  in  the  old 
air  "  John  Hay's  bonnie  lassie".  The  "  Widow's  wail",  or 
"  Alake !  't  is  hard  to  bide,  O  Willie",  and  the  dance  tune 
'*  Tulloch  gorra",  are  also  characteristic  examples  of  this  key. 

originated        Mr.  Carl  Enffel  thinks  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 

with  the        -  .  1     .      r.  •  1 

iM^ipe  «e-  flat  or  minor  seventh  m  Scottish  tunes,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
Kngei;  the  preference  given  by  the  Scotch  to  the  minor  seventh, 
instead  of  the  major  seventh,  originated  with  the  bagpipe, 
the  favourite  national  instrument  of  Scotland.  This,  he  says, 
appears  the  more  certain,  as  it  is  especially  the  rural  dance 
tunes.  Strathspeys  and  Reeh — tunes  in  which  these  peculiari- 
ties most  frequently  occur — which  are  usually  played  upon 
the  bagpipe.      The  intervals  of  the  common  Highland  bag- 
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pipe,  as  Mr.  Engel  gives  them,  may  be  described  as  a  scale 
of  Gy  with  a  major  third  and  a  flat  seventh.  But,  as  the  bass 
of  the  drone  omits  Ay  he  thinks  A  minor  must  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  key  of  the  bagpipe.  He  adds,  it  is  true,  that 
several  of  the  bagpipe  dance  tunes  are  written  in  major 
instead  of  minor ;  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  major  third 
appears  to  be  an  innovation,  perhaps  of  the  fiddlers,  who  also 
often  play  at  rural  festivities.*"*  It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  *>»>•  ©pinion 

n  r   t       n  .  .  ,   not  correct; 

said  about  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  flat  seventh  in  Irish 
airs,  a  great  many  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  composed 
for  the  harp,  that  Mr.  Engel's  explanation  is  not  correct.    The 
Scottish  tunes  in  which  the  flat  seventh  appears  are  in  the  se-tme  origin; 
venth  (authentic)  Church  tone  (that  is,  in  the  key  of  G,  with  a 
major  third  and  a  flat  seventh),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  repre- 
sents, when  the  third  and  seventh  are  omitted,  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  old  gapped  quinquegrade  series.     The  major  third,  intro- 
duced by  the  Highland  bagpiper,  is  consequently  not  an  inno- 
vation, but  belongs  to  the  key.  I  may  also  add  that  the  rule  which  Macdoniid'i 
Macdonald  gives  in  his  Complete  Tutor  for  the  great  Highland  i^^*^^^ 
Bagpipey  that  **  the  piper  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  flats  and  p>p^ ">«»*« 
sharps  marked  on  the  clef,  as  they  are  not  used  in  pipe  music", 
is  not,  as  ilr.  Engel  thinks,  odd,  but  on  the  contrary,  correct 
and  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  old  Gaelic  music. 

Examples  of  the  fifth  key.  Ay  in  the  gapped  quinquegrade  Ain  in  key 
series  of  ancient  modes,  or  that  representing  our  modem  minor 
mode,  are  common  enough  in  collections  of  Scottish  melodies.  I 
may  mention  the  old  air  "  Cockle  shells"  as  one  in  which  the 
melodic  movement  of  the  gapped  quinquegrade  scale  may  be  at 
once  perceived,  although  in  the  modern  settings  of  this  and 
other  similar  melodies  the  semi-tones  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced.*"»» 

"^'  iln  Introduction  to  the  Stud^  of  National  Music :  London,  1866,  p.  55. 

1103  1^0  Scottish  airs  which  I  have  given  as  examples  of  the  old  kejs  have 
not  been  selected,  but  were  taken  at  random.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much 
better  examples  are  to  be  found  in  collections  of  old  Scottish  melodies,  which 
were  unfortunately  inaccessible  to  me.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Irish  music, 
I  took  my  examples  also  at  random  from  the  most  accessible  published  col- 
lections, although  I  might  have  had  access  to  large  collections  of  un- 
published airs.      My  object  being  the  illustration  of  a  principle,  and  not  the 
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ScotUsh 
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DtffBranco 
between 
UIghUnd 
and  Loir- 
land 
Scottfih 
mosic; 


hjrpothi 
to  explain 
tbla  differ- 
ence. 


The  special  melodic  character  of  the  gapped  quinqaegrad< 
scale  is  so  impressed  on  the  Lowland  Scottish  music,  that  whei 
a  composer  wishes  to  compose  a  song  in  the  Scottish  style,  hi 
is  obliged  to  use  the  gapped  scale,  and  if  he  uses  the  semi-tone 
at  all,  he  merely  introduces  them  occasionally  as  passing  notes. 
The  air  known  as  "  Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town"  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  composed  by  Hook,  an  English  composer, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  This  air  follows 
strictly  the  succession  of  the  notes  of  a  gapped  scale,  except 
where  the  omitted  notes  are  introduced  five  or  six  times  as 
passing  notes.  The  fine  air  "  Auld  Robin  Gray",  already 
quoted  as  an  example  of  a  scale  in  which  the  second  and  fifth 
are  omitted,  is  a  tune  thoroughly  Scottish  in  character,  though 
not  composed  in  Scotland:  it  was  composed,  it  is  said,  by  an 
English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leete.  The  air  "  O  Nanny, 
wilt  thou  gang  with  me?"  was  composed  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  who 
was,  I  believe,  an  Irishman. 

If  the  Lowland  Scottish  music?  agrees  with  the  ancient  GaeHc 
music  in  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  in  the 
keys  in  which  its  melodies  move,  in  what  do  they  differ?  In 
a  greater  conformity  with  the  modem  style,  especially  in 
tonality,  and  in  a  peculiarity  of  measure  and  accent.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  music. 
Two  hypotheses  suggest  themselves :  one  is,  that  it  is  essentiallj 
the  old  Gaelic  music  modified  first  under  the  influence  of  the 
Saxon  element  in  the  population  of  the  Lowlands,  assisted  by 
contact  with  the  artistic  music  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whidi 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  either  directly  by  James  the 
First  of  Scotland,  or  under  his  patronage,  and  by  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century  through  the  influence  of  David  Rizxio.  The 
second  is,  that  the  old  Saxon  music,  like  the  old  Irish,  was  con- 
structed on  a  gapped  quinquegrade  scale,  and  consequently  had 
five  keys ;  but  that  the  rhythm,  or  measure  and  accent,  whici 
depended  so  much  in  homophonous  music  upon  the  phonologj 
of  the  language,  and  (especially  in  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  Iad* 


analysis  of  a  number  of  airs,  any  examples  which  I  found  immediate  ti 
hand  suited  my  purpose.  This  w iU  also  explain  why  I  have  given  so  few  es- 
amples  of  each  key,  either  Irish  or  Scottish. 
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guages)  upon  the  structure  of  the  verse,  was  developed  gradually 
under  the  influence  of  artistic  music.  The  latter  hypothesis 
is  one  which  recommends  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  There  are,  however,  very 
grave  objections,  not  so  much  to  the  proposition  that  the 
ancient  Teutonic  scale  was  a  gapped  quinquegrade  one,  as  to 
the  view  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  scale  was  such  at  the  period 
when  the  Lowland  Scottish  style  grew  up.  In  the  first  place, 
no  traces  of  a  gapped  quinquegrade  scale  are  to  be  found  any- 
where in  England,  under  circumstances  which  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  Scottish  or  Irish  music,  and  the  oldest  airs  of  Scandi- 
navia, as  they  have  been  preserved  in  Iceland — as  for  example 
the  melody  of  the  Krakumdl^  or  death  song  of  Ragnar  Lod- 
brok,  appear  to  be  all  in  the  diatonic  scale.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  older  the  Lowland  melodies  are,  the  closer  they  ap- 
proach to  the  type  of  Gaelic  music ;  and  the  gradual  influence 
of  artistic  music,  and  especially  of  the  music  of  England,  can 
be  traced  in  the  successive  stages  of  developement  through 
which  the  Lowland  music  has  passed. 

The  artistic  polyphonous  music  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  nigiiiand 
and  sixteenth  centuries  aid  not  penetrate  into  the  Hi^rhlands  m«»i«  »<>» 

^  °  affected  by 

of  Scotland,  because  there  also  there  was  no  suitable  soil  for  poiyphonom 
its  developement,  so  that  the  native  music,  modified  as  it  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  preserved 
its  original  character,  like  the  Irish  music  from  which  it  had  i"«aence  of 
originally  sprung.   In  the  prosperous  Lowland  country  where  miuic  on 
the  Scottish  court  lived,  which  had  many  rich  abbeys  and ''<»***•»» 
large  churches,  and  between  which  and  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  there  was  much  intercourse,  the  influence  of  foreign 
polyphonous  music  had  begun  to  be  felt  as  early  as  the  times 
of  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  as  I  have  above  mentioned. 
But  this  influence  was  arrested  by  the  action  of  Protestantism. 
The  Scottish  Presbyterians  eschewed  music  altogether  in  their 
ritual,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  country  a  song- 
less  nation,  had  not  political  opposition  to  England  acted  as  a  preaenratioa 
stimulus  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scottish  melodies  among  mwic; 
the  Scottish  episcopalian  families  and  the  more  patriotic  and 
less  rigid  adherents  of  the  Kirk.     Fortunately  for  Scotland, 
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there  did  not  exist  there,  at  least  to  an  equal  extent,  the  : 

KutagoniBm  of  race  and  religion  vrhich  wrought  such  a  el 

between  the  English  owners  of  the  Irish  soil  and  the  pt 

of  Ireland,  so  that  the  intellectual  society  of  Ediuburg] 

came  aa  much  interested  in  the  preservation  and  cultiv 

of  Scottish  music  as  the  peasantry,  and  consequently 

musicians  found  it  profitable  to  adapt  her  old  airs  to  the  f 

imiwthDti  of  modem  music.     Indeed,  so  fashionable  had  Scottish  n 

uy^tni       become  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  composers 

ntuio.        Beethoven  undertook  to  harmonize  the  national  melodl' 

Scotland.    And  Dr.  Arne,  the  composer,  of  Vauxhall  Gan 

Dr.  Greene,  and  many  other  English  musicians,  finding  n 

in  the  beautiful  and  elegant  style  of  the  Lowlands  popul, 

England,  composed  numerous  airs  which  now  ornament 

lections  of  Scottish  music. 

Tin  WBiih       It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  serioasty  discuss  the  a 

rinthair     mcnt  attributed  to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon,   that  the  W 

On  iiiMb.     were  indebted  to  the  Irish  for  most  of  their  musical  in 

ments  and  much  of  their  music,  the  authenticity  of  whi 

have  considered  at  some  length  in  the  previous  section. 

geographical  position  of  Wales,   and  the  intercourse   v 

subsisted  between  it  and  England  and  the  Continent  di) 

the  middle  ages,  must  have  afforded  the  Welsh  abundan 

portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  instruments 

artistic  music  of  all  Western  Europe.     It  is,  therefore,  hi 

probable  that  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Norman  minst 

the  nabve  music  was  neglected,  and  that  Gruffydd  ab  Cj 

Old  watih    merely  attempted  to  restore  the  decayed  Welsh  music,  an< 

naigirra-    troduce  the  Irish  harp,  the  Welsh  one  having  been  per 

arnffisai    supplanted  by  the  Ft^^  and  other  instruments  of  the  Noi 

minstrels.""     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  ol 

■"■  Girmldui  CambreiiB*  telli  tu  a  coTiom  ttny  aboat  tbe  nmaical  I 
ledge  of  hi*  conDtTTmeD  the  Welsh.  He  Mjt  the  Britona  did  not  b 
uuiaon  like  tlieiiihabiUnti  o[  other  countriei,  tnit  in  many  different  i 
and  modulalianii  lo  that  in  a  crowd  of  riniien,  m  i*  th«  ciutom  of 
people,  at  many  different  aongi  of  Tarioni  roioei  may  be  hoard  mm  thn 
heads  to  be  leen,  but  neTertlieleta  all  anitinK  at  laat  in  the  conaooai 
orgiinic  melody  anJ  in  the  aoll  iweetneti  of  S-molti'.  ("  la  niuaico  mi 
Diiuf,  non  unironnitpr.  vt  aliljl,  led  multipticiter.  multiaqoa  niodis  et  ■ 
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reformation  effected  by  Gruffydd  ab  Ct/nan,  the  fact  that  the 
bardic  meeting  at  which  the  musical  canon  of  the  Welsh  was 
settled  in  the  twelfth  century,  consisted  of  Irishmen  and 
Welshmen,  incontestably  proves  that  the  national  music  of 
both  countries  was  then  similar,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
Welsh  music  in  the  twelfth  century  was  constructed  according 
to  a  quinquegrade  scale,  cither  a  gapped  one,  pr  the  old  dia- 
tonic Church  scale,  and  that  five  keys  were  used. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  Welsh  music  of  the  twelfth  it  wm  e<m- 

,  ,  ttraoted  on 

century  was,   as  I  have  said,    constructed    according   to   a  •«*?!»* 
gapped  quinquegrade  scale,  modified,  however,  like  the  Irish 
music  by  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  ^a*  wm 

IDOF0 

affected  more  deeply  than  the  Irish  music  by  the  influence  *ff»cted  by 

,  Church  ma- 

of  the  polyphonous  music  of  Enf]rland  and  the  Continent;  be-  »»c  than  the 

i      -^  r  o  »  IrUh  music ; 

cause  Welsh  minstrelsy  was  in  favour  at  the  Tudor  court,  and 
was  fostered  by  the  Welsh  nobility,  even  by  those  of  Norman 
extraction.    Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  Welsh 
national  melodies  still  bore  evidence  of  having  been  con- 
cantilenas  emittunt.  Ad^o  at  in  tnrba  canentium,  sicut  huic  genti  mos  est,  quot 
yideas  capita,  tot  audias  carmina  discriminaque  vocam  varia,  in  unam  denique 
sub  B  mollis  dulcedine  blandft  consonantiam,  et  organicam  convenientia  melo- 
diam'*.    Descriptio  KambruXf  c.  xiii.)    He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  in  the  north 
of  England,  beyond  the  Humber  and  the  borders  of  York,  a  similar  kind  of 
sjmphonious  harmon j  was  practised,  except  that  they  only  sung  in  two  parts. 
(« In  Borealibus  quoque  majoris  Britannise  partibus  trans  Humbriam  scilicet, 
Eboraci  finibus,  Anglorum  populi,  qui  partes  illas  inhabitant  simUt  canendo 
syrophoniacft  utuntur  harmonia :  binis  tamen  solummodo  tonorum  differentiis 
et  Tocum  modulando  varietatibus ;  unft  inferius  submurmurante,  altera  Tero 
Buperne  demulcente  pahter  et  delectante**.    Ibid.)     Notwithstanding  the 
'*  glaring  improbabilities*'  of  this  statement,  **  with  the  manifest  ignorance  of 
the  subject  in  question*'  which  the  author  displays,  as  Dr.  Bumey  says,  and 
the  general  character  for  untruth  and  exaggeration  which  Giraldus  justly 
enjoys,  it  seems  probable  that  the  kind  of  harmonic  music  called  Faux  Bout' 
don  (not  true  Discant^  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Burney)  was  used  in  secular 
music  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  Wales  and  Northumbria.    The 
use  of  such  harmony  in  secular  music  would  naturally  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  each  such  succeeding  improvement  in  multivocal  song,  and  the  conse- 
quent transformation  of  the  whole  national  music.    It  is  worthy  of  remark 
too,  that  this  kind  of  Organum^  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  existed 
until  lately  in  Ireland,  was  only  practised  in  that  part  of  England  with  which 
the  Irish  had  so  much  connection  in  the  middle  ages.   See  Addenda,  p.  dczli 
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structed    on   a  gapped    quinquegrade    scale,    more    or   less 
ftod  by  poir-  modified  by  the  Cantm  firmusy  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
miuscaiM.   also  by  polyphonous  music.     The  use  of  old  keys  may  be 
The  old       traced  down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     Pro- 
eztingnuhed  tcstaut  hymnology  in  the  Welsh  language,  in  which  the  whole 
•nthjrmno-  congregation  was  able  to  join,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  old 
music.     Most  of  the  music  to  which  the  Welsh  hymns  were 
set  being  of  English  origin,  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
old  Welsh  music  began  to  be  gradually  but  steadily  obUter- 
ated,  and  replaced  by  the  English  style  of  music.     Thus  it 
Modern       happens  that  the  Welsh  music  of  the  present  day  exhibits  no 

Welsh  miule  /»,  .  i  i  !••/•  t-  •»-■ 

does  not      tracc  of  the  qumquegrade  scale,  and  is  m  tact  not  distinguished 
KDgiish       by  any  special  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  melodies  heard 
the  Air  of     in  other  parts  of  England.   Take,  for  instance,  the  air  to  which 
Marsh**  an    the  old  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Ruddlan  Marsh  is  sung.     This 
^  '     ballad  cx)mmemorates  the  victory  of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  over 
the  Welsh  king  Caradoc,  in  the  year  795.    The  Welsh  appear 
to  think  that  the  air  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  battle;  but 
it  has  no  mark  of  antiquity  about  it.     It  is  an  ordinary  plain- 
tive air,  which  might  have  been  composed   in  England  as 
Welsh  and    likely  as  in  Wales.   As  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dispute  concerning 
pate  con-     the  birthplacc  of  many  airs,  because  the  musics  of  both  ooim- 
pntemitT  of  tries  bclong  to  the  same  type,  so  the  Welsh  and  English  dispute 
as  to  whether  certain  melodies  are  Welsh  or  English.     The 
English,  for  example,  claim  the   air  "  The   hunting  of  the 
hare",  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  typical  Welsh 
melody.     Even  the  old  rhythm,  of  which  we  find  traces  here 
and  there  in  very  old  airs,  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
present  music  of  Wales. 
The  Welsh        It  is  singular  how  completely  this  substitution  of  modem 
scions  of  the  music  for  the  ancient  music  of  Wales  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
In  their       the  Wclsh  musicians  themselves.     Indeed  if  we  wanted  evi- 

xnnsic ; 

dence  to  establish  the  essentially  modem  character  of  the  pre- 
sent Welsh  music,  we  could  find  it  nowhere  so  abundantly  and 
ready  to  our  hand  as  in  the  works  of  those  Welsh  bards  who 
are  most  extravagant  in  their  claims  on  behalf  of  its  antiquity. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  John  Parry,  after  discussing"*^  the  state- 
*>oB  Th%  Wthh  Harpt,    London  and  Chester,  1839,  p. 
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ment   of  Dr.  Powel,  already  referred  to,   that  most  of  the  the  best  en- 
British  music  was  had  from  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Grufijdd  change  u 
ab  Cy nan,  says :  "  The  Welsh  bases  are  always  very  superior  in  the  wotki 
to  either  that  [wc]  of  the  Irish  or  Scotch  music,  and  are  what  men. 
are  termed  a  ground  bass,  and  are  always  moving;  they  are 
not  merely  chords  struck  to  harmonize  with  the  melody,  but 
are  working  and  prominent,  and  generally  consisting  of  note 
for  note  with  the  treble,  or  melody,  but  in  contrary  motion. 
The  admixture  too  of  the  major  and  minor  keys,  the  change 
of  the  time,  and  the  frequency  of  only  six  bars  in  a  strain, 
as  in  the  *  Rising  of  the  lark',  *  Cream  of  yellow  ale',  *  The 
inspired  bard',  etc.,  are   peculiar  features  in  Welsh  music". 
It  would  surely  be  diflGicult  to  give  so  much  evidence  in  so 
few  words  against  the  antiquity  of  the  present  Welsh  music 
as  this  passage  affords.  A  Welsh  bard,  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  music,  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  believing  that  the  Welsh 
music  has  not  changed,  and  that  it  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago.     But  when  we  find  the  following  passage 
in  Dr.  Crotch's  Specimens  of  various  Styles  of  MusiOf  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  history  of  music  did  not  form  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  the  chair  of  music  at  Oxford  in  his  time. 

"  British  and  Welsh  national  music  may  be  considered  as 
one,  since  the  original  British  music  was,  with  the  inhabitants, 
driven  into  Wales.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  regular  mea- 
sure and  diatonic  scale  of  the  Welsh  music  is  more  congenial 
to  the  English  taste  in  general,  and  appears  at  first  more 
natural  to  experienced  musicians,  than  those  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch.  Welsh  music  not  only  solicits  an  accompaniment, 
but,  being  chiefly  composed  for  the  harp,  is  usually  found  with 
one ;  and,  indeed,  in  harp  tunes,  there  are  often  solo  passages 
for  the  bass  as  well  as  for  the  treble.  It  often  resembles  the 
scientific  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ; 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  probability  that  this  degree  of  re- 
finement was  an  introduction  of  later  tiines". 

Some  old  airs  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  collections  ofTrtceeofthe 

^^  ,  ,   true  Welsh 

old  Welsh  music,  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  musi-mueictobe 

°  fonnd  itlU  in 

cians  to  make  them  **  perfect '  according  to  the  rules  of  modem  ow  aire, 
music,  still   exhibit  traces  of  the  true  Welsh  music   of  the 
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middle  ages.  This  Is  specially  the  case  with  several  of  the 
airs  which  have  been  published  by  Miss  Jane  Williams."*' 
Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  beautiful  air 
Pan  o'  ton  y  gwanwyn^  which  must  have  been  originallj  com- 
posed in  the  key  of  the  first  Church  tone  in  />,  if  not  in  the 
corresponding  gapped  scale. 
sappoMd         Welsh  writers,  in  their  desire  to  give  an  undue  antiquity  to 

]niu>ic«l  no-  ,  .  .  .  ®  .  .    *       '' 

uuon  of  the  everything  belonging  to  their  country,  have  laid  claim  to  the 
possession  of  an  ancient  and  peculiar  system  of  musical  nota- 
tion, which,  however  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Welsh  people,  is  not  very  creditable  to  their  own  scholarship 

«uJ«2ms.-  ^^^  critical  judgment.  This  claim  is  based  upon  a  manuscript 
discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  some  part  of 
which,  according  to  a  memorandum  found  in  it  by  Dr.  Bumey, 
was  transcribed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  by  Robert  ab 
Huw  of  Bodwigen,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  from  a  manu- 
script of  one  William  Penllyn,  a  distinguished  minstrel  of  the 
preceding  century.  The  manuscript  was  first  discovered,  I 
believe,  among  the  collection  of  the  Welsh  school,  founded  in 
London  in  1714,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  note 
in  English  informs  us,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  that  this 
manuscript  contains  "  the  music  of  the  Britons,  as  settled  by  a 
congress,  or  meeting  of  masters  of  music,  by  order  of  Grufiydd 
ab  Cynan,  prince  of  Wales,  about  the  year  1 100,  with  some  of 
the  most  ancient  pieces  of  the  Britons,  supposed  to  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  bards".""'  Although  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  note  says  one  word  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  system  of  notation  in  which  the  ancient  music  is  recorded 
in  the  MS.,  it  was  at  once  assumed,  without  further  proof  or 
investigation,  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  eleventh  century. 
The  music  of  this  manuscript  was  published  in  the  Myvirian 
Archaiology  of  TFafe«,"**  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 

Dr.  Burney'ition.     Dr.  Bumev   considered  that  this  supposed  medieval 

opinion  of  It;  .  •'  .  . 

notation  was  somewhat  like  the  tablature  of  the  Spanish  lute, 

*'*•  Ancient  National  Airs  of  Gwtnt  and  Morganwg, 
»">'  A  General  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110. 

'><^  Yol.  iii.  pp.  440-624;  pp.  1089-1204  of  the  reprint  in  one  Tolame  pab- 
liihed  in  1870. 
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but  without  line?,  except  a  single  line  to  separate  the  treble  '^J  **^*"^ 
from  the  bass;    and  on  this  principle  he  deciphered  a  small "^i^o'i* J 
portion  of  the  music  which  was  in  the  key  of  C.    He  evidently 
was  sceptical  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  supposed  ancient  coun- 
terpoint, for  he  says:  **This  counterpoint,  however  artless  it 
may  seem,  is  too  modem  for  such  remote  antiquity  as  is  given 
to  it.     The  false  fifth  from  B  to  F,  in  the  first  example  [deci- 
phered by  him],  has  not  been  long  allowed  in  harmony;  and 
the  unprepared  seventh  from  B  to  A,  in  the  second  example, 
is  a  crudity  that  has  been  very  lately  tolerated"."^     The  cele- ti»«  ireat«r 
brated  violinist  Barthelemon  is  said  to  have  succeeded  by  the  «Jp*^«^  ^^ 
aid  of  the  tablature  of  the  old  Spanish  lute  in  deciphering  the  ™o"- 
greater  part  of  the  music ;  but  only  one  of  the  pieces  so  deci- 
phered, and  which  happens  like  those  of  Bumey  to  be  in  the 
key  of  C,  was  ever  published.     It  is  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  Welsh  Melodies,  printed  in  1809. 

The  success  of  Bumey  and  Barthelemon  ought  to  have 
induced  the  Welsh  musicians  to  follow  up  the  clue  thus  offered 
to  them,  or  at  least  led  them  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the 
musical  notation.     So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Mr.  John  Mr.  Pun7*i 

,  ,       ,       pretended 

Parry,  already  referred   to,  in   order  to   place  its  ontiqmty /ac-Hmtu  <a 
beyond  all  dispute,  asserted  that  the  letters  used  in  the  nota-  ms.  ; 
tion  were  those  of  the  ancient  bardic  alphabet,  and,  to  sup- 
port his  view,  published  as  a  fac-simile  a  clumsy  forgery  of  a 
portion  of  the  MS.,  in  which  the  characters,  except  the  letter 
F,  which  is  unmistakably  Roman,  have  as  little  resemblance  *h«J«^^^ 
to  the  oghamic  alphabet  as  they  have  to  those  in  the  nianu- Jjjjjj;^- 
Bcript  of  which  the  example  purports  to  be  a  facsimile.    Dr. 
Bumey  has  also  given  fac-similes  of  two  (Nos.  xi.  and  xvii.) 
of  "Xhe  Twenty  Four  Measures  of  Instrumental  Music".     If  Dr.  Bnraey-i 
these  be  accurate,  and  they  certainly  look  like  the  notation 
used  in  lute  books  of  the  period,  then  the  transcript  published 
in  the  Myvirian  Archaiology  is  not  tL  faC'simile  at  all,  and  can- 
not be  depended  on.     For  instance,  the  Greek  ^,  which  occurs 
in  Bumey's  fac-simile,  is  always  made  d  in  the   Myvirian 
edition.     Now,  this  substitution  happens  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  because  this  letter  was  used  in  the  tablature  of  the  lute, 

'»«•  Op.  ciV.,  p.  118. 
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ae  may  be  seen  in  the  lute-book  of  Han8  Judenkunig,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  hereafter. 

To  the  new  edition  of  the  Mymrian  Archaiology^  published 
in  1870,  there  is  appended  a  dissertation  *'  On  the  musical  no- 
tation of  the  ancient  Britons",  by  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who  sub- 
scribes himself  Pencerdd  Grwalia^  and  may  consequently  be 
considered  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Welsh  music. 

The  fire      Mr.  Thomas  tells  us  that  there  are  five  keys  in  Wdsh  music. 

M  giren  hj  From  the  way  in  which  he  introduces  this  statement,  he  seems 
*to  imply  that  these  five  keys  are  mentioned  in  the  musical 
manuscript.  He  says:  **  To  return  to  the  Welsh  manusciipt. 
There  are  five  keys  in  Welsh  music : — the  low  key  of  C  (u- 
gywaxr)y  the  sharp  key  of  G  {cras-gywair)^  the  fiat  key  of  F 
Qleddv-gywair)^  the  mixed  or  minor  key  {bragod^ywair}^  and 
the  key  with  a  minor  third  (go-gytcair)".  These  keys  are  not 
however  given,  so  far  as  I  could  find,  in  the  transcript  of  the 

they  %Tt  all  manuscript  in  the  Myvirian  Arcliaiology.   They  are  all  modem 

keys.  keys;  '*  the  low  key  of  C"  is  simply  the  ordinary  scale  of  C- 

major ; ''  the  sharp  key  of  (?''  is  only  the  ordinary  scale  of  Cr- 
major;  the  "flat  key  of  F'\  the  ordinary  scale  of  ^-major; 
"  the  mixed  or  minor  key**  is  the  ordinary  modem  ascending 
scale  of  ^-minor ;  and  *Hhe  key  with  a  minor  third'*  is  the  ordi- 
nary modem  ascending  scale  of  C-minor.  Mr.  Thomas  evidently 
believes  that  these  keys  are  the  same  as  those  of  ancient  We^i 
music,  for  he  says :  "  Guide's  three  major  keys  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Welsh,  and  distinguished  by  similar  terms: — 
the  sharp  key  of  G  (durum)^  the  flat  key  of  F  (molU)^  and  the 
key  of  C  (naluraiy\     It  is  evident  from  this  that  his  acqusdnt- 

The  keyi  in  ancc  with  medieval  music  is  very  slight.     Several  other  keys 

tlie  Welsh  .  ..,  */*i  •« 

MS. ;  are,  however,  given  m  the  transcript  ot  the  manuscnpt  printed 

in  the  Myvirian  Archaiology,     Mr.  Thomas  has  attempted 

«sgiTenb7  to  translate  these  scales  into  ordinary  musical  notation,  but 

Mr.  Tnomss  ^  ... 

tminteui-  as  they  are  printed  they  are  unintelligible ;  most  of  them 
look  more  like  exercises  than  scales  of  keys.  Two  of  theae 
keys  are  called  Irish  :  Y  Cywair  Gwyddelig  dyeithr^  the 
strange  Irish  key,  and  Y  Lledv-Gytoair  Gwyddylf  the  flat 
Irish  key.  The  latter,  but  for  one  note,  which  may  have 
been  misplaced  by  the  printer,  would  be  the  Irish  key  of  6r, 
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if  the  sharp  in  the  clef,  which  could  not  belong  to  any  Irish 
key,  were  omitted. 

Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  music  of  the  Welsh  manuscript  M'Tho"** 

'^    thinks  (he 

was  written  for  the  Crwih^  and  not,  as  Dr.  Bumey  thought,  ^ot^^J^^^ 
the  harp ;  and  on  this  supposition  he  has  deciphered  the  part  ^'*»'*»* 
relating  to  the  twenty-four  measures  of  instrumental  music  he  uai  ded- 
With  their  chords  of  accompaniment,  and  two  of  the  tunes,©'"; 
Goateg  Davydd  AthraWj  and  Gosteg  yr  HaUfi,  "  the  prelude  to 
the  salt".     The  latter  piece,  which  consists  of  a  theme  with  a 
number  of  variations  in  the  key  of  F  major,  is  certainly  not 
older  than  the  seventeenth  century.     Nevertheless,  the  follow- 
ing note  in  the  manuscript  at  the  end  of  the  piece  informs  us : 
*'  Here  ends  Goateg  yr  Halen^  which  used  to  be  performed  before 
the  knights  of  King  Arthur  when  the  Salter  was  placed  upon 
the  Table".     Mr.  Thomas  remarks  on  this,  **  Now  as  one  part 
of  the  manuscript  must  be  considered  as  authentic  as  another, 
the  above  composition  takes  us  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century — the  time  when  King  Arthur  flourished"  !     Hehethiniuthe 
compares  the  notation  of  the  Welsh  MS.  with  that  by  the  let-  tix*t  of  st 

^  ,  Qrcgorj; 

ters  of  the  alphabet  employed  by  St.  Gregory,  as  described 
in  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  of  Mmic^  and  concludes  that  **  it 
is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  notation 
in  the  Welsh  manuscript  was  brought  over  here  by  the  singers 
whom  St.  Gregory  sent  to  Britain  with  Augustine",  njuvely 
adding:  "  Further  evidence  in  favour  of  the  above  supposition 
is  afforded  by  the  frequent  recurrence  in  the  manuscript  of  a 
purely  Italian  word,  bis^  which  signifies  in  that  language  to 
repeat;  and  whenever  a  phrase  is  to  be  repeated,  this  word 
is  used ;  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Welsh  at  the  same  time  as  the  notation  itself"  !  Mr. 
Thomas  does  not  explain  how  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  whom, 
and  not  to  the  Britons,  St.  Gregory  sent  Austin  and  Mellitus, 
and  Pope  Vitalian  the  singers  John  and  Theodore,  have  left 
us  no  account  of  such  a  notation,  nor  is  a  trace  of  it  to  be 
found  in  any  documents  of  ^Vnglo-Saxon  times.  He  tells  us  that 
in  the  winter  of  1868  he  met  with  a  little  book  in  Florence, 
the  Musurgia  seu  praxis  mnsiccB  of  Ottomarus  Luscinius,'"" 

1"*^  HiB  true  name  was  Othmar  NachtigaU;  but  in  accordance  with  the 


liia^  the  X'^taa  -jne  than  ^!fT3f*a  "iie  azupoaest    niiniuw-  *ir 
•lir*^.iy      ---*£.  yinroharanmng  das  ^igggagv^ 

linmev  aui  BiirdieienirjZL  "S)  iennner  die  aiiiBC  it  toe  Wesatt 

MU^ent  3ri:;iiei  ontasuja  3tfv  be  iiut  x  miyxnicacoiL  -ir  'ine  5k 
jr^neru    lAe  for  v%?raia  inzczmiienxa  bi  die 


'  miivl  '"»f  «i'7  ^>ne  ▼im  'rnmomrRs  die  nocatfLaiL  'ir  tne  Wei^ 
r^'iUm  ''•**'*'»**^?^*  ''''^^^  *»7  '^^*  ^^  'lite  b«v)fB  pabiiaaeti  ra  Fmce 
TZUh'rM^  ^^^  ^x«>rTnan7  in  du»  ^xseenth  ciastarj,  ciuic  taia  supposed 
»fU*^fi^t  Aotadr^n  »  nmoiT  die  cablanxre  <^  &  ftzioged  iBs&nt- 
rtwmf.  I  Tr^,ni4  'v^oeciailT  direct  acennoo.  to  the  fazte  book 
<>f  ffarwi  J^JMienkanij.'*"  published  at  Vieima  m.  1523^  or  onhr 
thirty's T'^  j'ykn  h^ioTft  the  acceaaioa  of  EHizabeth,  in  whose 
/^^  lir^  William  Penllrn,  the  writer  of  the  book  from 
whi^.h  th^  WeUh  manix.^cripc  pnrports  to  hare  been  copied. 
Th/j  frt^xl^  of  writing  mxiric  on  parallel  lines,  each  of  which 
r^^ff^.n^.TiU'A  a  utring  of  the  late,  and  placing  on  these  certain 
h'tU'.rn  of  the  aiphal>«^t  and  other  marks  indicating  what  note 
in  f//  b'j  «tnick  and  how,  waa  not  confined  to  the  lute,  but 
wttn  unf:f\  for  most  poly  chord  instruments.  I  have  already 
ui*'ni\fffU',t\  that  the  tablature  of  the  Psaltery  was  of  this 
kifMl.""  Sornetimcw  thf;  lines  were  altogether  omitted,  as  in 
i\w  hiMt-book  of  Hans  Judenkunig  ;  hence  I  have  specially 
rt*i'f*rri*f\  to  iIm!  Iatt<!r  an  one  in  which  the  notation  approaches 
Vf'fy  v\nnr]y  Ui  tlint  of  the  Welsh  MS.,  which  has,  as  I  have 
filtPiMly  nMf  but  ono  line  dividing  the  treble  and  bass. 

lintiH  of  tlio  iiiiio  )io  (Tfiniilutccl  Narhtigall  into  the  Latin  Lusciniug,  He 
tMi)ili«lif>(l  liiH  flml  liook,  Muniaz  InntitutioneSf  in  1515  under  his  true  name: 
1 1)0  MtiHurtfin  wah  printed  At  Htrimburg  in  1536. 

<*<*  Thin  (MirtouM  hook  him  no  less  than  four  title-pages,  and  is  written 
tmrll,v  U\  iUmwun  and  partly  in  Latin.  The  first  title  is :  Utilis  et  compea- 
dltnla  hithidtuMlo,  qua  ut  fundamento  jactoquo  facillime  musicum  exerct- 
Hutu,  tuHlrtiniontutn  ot  lutlnsB,  ot  quod  vulgo  gcygen  nonunant,  addiscitor 
iHlnrn^  studlt)  i»t  ln)|Hntsi«  Johannis  Judcnkunigde  Schbebischen  Qmandt 
\\\  (HMuuunuMU  ou\uUun  uium  ^i  utilitatem  typis  excudendum  primum  exhi* 
\\\\\\\\\  \\\y\\\\9t  Austrt». 

»^^«  Antt,  |v»dt¥4. 
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Mr.  Thomas's  idea,  that  the  music  was  written  for  the  Welsh  thu  imtra- 
Crwthy  and  not  for  the  harp,  may  be  correct,  but  the  subject  |j»^«^«j» 
needs  more  thorough  investigation  than  it  has  jet  received. 
If  some  competent  Welsh  musician,  having  first  made  him- 
self master  of  the  history  of  music  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  having  studied  especially  the  tablatures 
of  the  lute,  psaltery,  and  other  stringed  instruments  in  use  in 
,the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  would  give  us  a  fac- 
simile of  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  musical  manuscript,  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  of  it  into  modem  notation,  he  would 
do  much  service  to  the  history  of  music,  and  confer  more 
honour  on  Wales,  than  by  claiming  for  the  Welsh  musical 
notation  an  antiquity  which  the  most  superficial  investigation 
shows  to  be  without  the  least  foundation. 

During  the  period  of  the  growth  of  polyphonous  music  and  Kngiish  mm- 
the  rise  of  true  harmonic  music,  England  occupied  one  of  the. 
foremost  positions,  politically  and  intellectually,  in  Europe. 
She  possessed  great  religious  foundations,  in  which  artistic 
music  could  be  cultivated.     Although  England's  position  in 
the  history  of  polyphonous  music  is  very  secondary,  she  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  artistic  music,  and  was  not, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  indebted  for  this  progress  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  Flemish  composers.     Without,  how- 
ever, entering  into  this  question,  which  is  outside  my  present 
purpose,  I  may  state  that  the  old  popular  homophonous  music '»'»« com- 
of  England  had  been  completely  transformed  under  the  i^fl^^"}Ji*J{,*o**J"'* 
ence  of  polyphonous  music,  as  the  popular  music  of  France,  JfJJJJ^„*[[* 
Belgium,  and  Germany  had  been,  long   before   the   rise  of««»'»^^«»- 
Protestantism. 

The  developement  of  turtistic  music  in  England,  which  un-  ^'"Jjg^jJ^ 
doubtedly  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  far  from 
being  checked  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  was 
rather  promoted,  the  passage  from  polyphonous  to  harmonic 
music  being  rapidly  effected,  and  a  school  of  artistic  music 
formod,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  held  a  high  position. 
Any  echoes  of  the  old  music  which  may  have  survived 
the  absorbing  action  of  polyphonous  music,  were  wholly 
suppressed  by  the  spread  of  Protestant  hymnology  through 
every  nook  and  comer  of  tlie  land. 

INT.  41* 
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It  b  sometimes  said  that  tbe  English  have  no  national  musi 
Tliis  is  an  error.  They  have  a  species  of  melody  of  the: 
own,  possessing  quite  ad  much  character  as  any  modem  Wels 
music,  and  having,  as  I  have  above  stated,  very  much  in  con 
mon  with  the  latter.  I'be  really  old  popular  airs  of  Englam 
are  not  borrowed  from  artistic  music,  any  more  than  those  c 
other  countries.  It  is  true  they  are  not  distinguished  for  th< 
antique  structure,  peculiar  sweetness,  and  beauty  of  melody 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  Irish  and  Scotch  airs;  but  je 
they  possess  a  certain  quaintness  and  simplicity  which  woul< 
immediately  prevent  us  from  attributing  them  to  any  othe 
soil  than  that  of  England.  Within  the  last  century  Englsnc 
has  produced  many  composers  whose  melodiea  are  decidedlj 
marked  by  an  English  tone,  among  whom  may  be  mentionec 
Dibdin  and  Shield.  The  airs  of  the  sea  songs  of  Dibdin  aic 
assuredly  unlike  those  of  any  other  country. 


n 
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There  remains  only  one  point  upon  which  I  shall  offer  i 

few  observations  before  concluding  this  long   Introduction 

Muricaifeau  Professor  0*Curry  has  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  the  musical  feata 

<'«.  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  king  or  deity,  the  Dagda,  namelj, 

the  Suatitraiffltej  or  sleeping  mode,  the  Gentraighe^  or  menj 

mode,  and  the  Goltraighey  or  weeping  mode,  because  they  tit 

continually  referred  to  in  tales  and  in  the  laws,  whenever  the 

qualifications  of  a  harper  are  spoken  of.     Those  feats  rcpre- 

rerrcwnted  scnt,  as  O'Curry  has  pointed  out,  three  modes  or  keys.    From 

k«?y»;  the  earliest  times,  and  among  every  people,    certain  esthetic 

similar  keys  eflccts  are  attributed  to  the  different  modes  or  kcvs     The 


H.e  early  Liuos,  Jalcmos,  Skcphros,  Threnos,  and  other  ancient  mournful 
airs  of  the  Greeks,  the  joyous  Paean,  the  pleasant  Hymen«os. 
and  the  merry  Komos,  ai*e,  like  the  Dagdds  feats,  airs  in  dif- 
Ksthetjc  cf.  fcrcnt  keys  of  the  old  Greek  quinquegrade  scale.  The  different 
cient Greek  csthctic  cffccts  of  the  Several  ancient  keys  are  curiously  illu5- 
tratcd  by  a  letter  of  the  Gothic  king  Theoderich,  or  rather  of 
his  secretary,  Cassiodorus,  to  Boethius.  The  Prankish  kins 
Chlodowig,  or  Clovis,  having  become  a  Christian  through  the 
influence  of  his  wife  Chlotilde,  and  being  anxious  to  have  i 
singer  who  would  rejoice  the  heart  with  music  in  the  Italitf 
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taste,  with  song  and  sound  of  cithara,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Theoderich  at  Bavenna,  asking  his  aid  in  obtaining  what  he 
wanted.  Theoderich  referred  the  matter  to  Boethius,  the 
greatest  authority  of  the  time  on  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
in  the  letter  above  mentioned.  In  this  letter,  Cassiodorus 
dwells  upon  the  advantages  of  music  in  enlivening  injurious 
mourning,  suppressing  foaming  rage,  softening  bloody  savage- 
ness,  and  inciting  the  indolent  and  weary.  All  this,  he  tells 
us,  is  produced  by  five  tones,  which  are  called  after  the  pro- 
vinces where  they  were  discovered ;  for  the  goodness  of  God, 
whose  works  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  has  distributed  His 
gifts  differently  in  diflferent  places.  The  Doric  tone  leads 
to  modesty  and  chastity ;  the  Phrygian  excites  quarrels  and 
inflames  to  rage  ;  whereas  the  jEolian  quells  the  tumult  of  the 
soul,  and  rocks  the  consoled  one  to  sleep  ;  the  lastic  or  Ionic 
sharpens  the  blunted  perceptive  power,  and  leads  the  earthly 
sense  to  a  longing  after  the  heavenly ;  while  the  Lydian,  on 
the  other  hand,  calms  the  too  heavy  cares  of  the  soul,  and 
drives  away  vexation,  and  strengthens  while  it  delights."" 

Pious  authors  of  the  middle  ages  are  fond  of  attributinnr  and  of  the 

.    .  .  Church 

certain  esthetic  effects  of  a  religious  character  to  the  eight  modet. 
Church  tones.  Thus  the  first  tone  was  considered  to  be  grave 
and  serious,  and.  to  express  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  the  second, 
to  be  mournful,  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  penitence ;  the 
third,  mysterious,  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  mystic  joy ;  the 
fourth,  melodious,  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  concord  and 
brotherly  love  ;  the  fifth,  to  be  joyful  and  gladdening,  and  to 
express  the  spirit  of  triumph ;  the  sixth,  to  be  partly  joyful 
and  partly  sad,  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  devotion;  the 
seventh,  to  be  sublime,  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  angelic 
devotion ;  and  the  eighth,  to  be  majestic,  and  to  express  the 
spirit  of  perfection."'* 

Legends  similar  to  that  of  the  musical  feats  of  the  Dagda  simnar  le- 
are  to  be  found  in  many  countries,  such  as  the  one  related  by  that  of  the 

•^  •'  Dagda'i 

feats  in 
"«  Cassiodori,  Varia,  Lib.  11^  Epist.  40.  other  coon 

^^^^  The  LitlU  Gradual,  hj  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillips  of  Grace  Dieu  Manor, 

p.  xviiL     Figulus  gives  the  following  as  the  characteristics  of  the  Church 

modes :  "  primus  hilaris,  secundus  moestus,  tertius  austerus,  quartus  blandus, 

quintus  jucundus,  sextus  mollis,  Septimus  gravis,  octavos  modestus". 
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ihe  Ressai  Akhuan  el  Safa,  of  the  celebrated  Arabian,  called 
from  his  birthplace  Alfarabi,""  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  centuty.     Going  to  the  house  af  the  vizier  Ismail 
Sahib  as  a  ragged  beggar,  Alfarabi  performed  the  three  feats 
of  the  Dagda  on  the  instrument  called  the  Eashbad.      His 
hearers,   we   are   told,   were  first  excited    to   unrestrained 
jojousness,  then   sunk  into   deep  melancholy,    and   finally 
plunged  into  a  deep  sleep.    An  analogous  legend  to  that  of 
the    Cruit  obeying  the  call  of  the  Dagda^^^^  is  also  to  be 
found  among  the  Arabs.     According  to  this  legend,  the  lute 
inclined  itself  to  the  celebrated  musician  Abdul  Kadir  in 
token  of  his  great  skill. 
Mairicaireato     The  musical  feats  of  the  great  Norse  harper  iiamed  Boh^ 
harper  A)M.  whosc  exploits  form  the  subject  of  the  Saga  of  Herrcntd  and 
Bose^  belong  to  the  same  category  of  legends.     We  are  told 
that  Base  could  give  on  his  harp  the  Gyanlagr^  or  stroke  of 
the  sea-gods,  which  produced  mermaids*  music,  requiring  a 
soft,  tender  execution,  like  the  Irish  Suaniraighe;  the  Drambu" 
slagr,    or  proud   or   haughty    stroke,   producing  a  sort  of 
very  expressive  Andante,  in  a  key  probably  corresponding  to 
the  modem  major  mode ;  the  Rammrelagr,  or  strong  stroke, 
corresponding   to   the   Irish    Gentraighe,   or   a  very  lively 
Allegro.     There  was  also  a  special  slow,  solemn  mode,  the 
tijeranda  hliod,  or  battle  music,  corresponding  to  the  Irish 
Dord  Fiansa. 

• 

uu  Or  according  to  his  fuU  name :  Ebu  Nassr  Mohammed  Ben  Tut^has 
el-Farabi. 

"»•  Lecture  XM.,  vol.  i.,  p  214. 
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Sepulchral  and  other  Monnments  referred  to  in  the  note  568, 

p.  cccxxix. 

The  following  monuments  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Tale  of  the  First  Battle 
of  Aiagh  TuirecTf  as  existing  on  the  plain  of  Magh  Tuired  when  the  account 
of  the  hattle  was  written. 

Raths.  Rcuh  Cro  Phorta,  the  royal  Rath  of  the  Firbolgs. 

Rath  Fearainn,  the  royal  Rath  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann. 
Fests.  Fert  Cairbre,  the  Fert  of  Cairbrt  son  of  Dian^  who  was  buried  near 

his  comrades  the  sons  of  Buan. 
DuKAS.  Duma  mic  Cruinn,  the  tumulus  or  mound  of  the  four  sons  of  Gann. 
Duma  na  n-Druadh,  the   tumulus  or  mound  of  the  Druids,  where  the 

three  Druids  sons  of  Orrdan  were  buried. 
Duma  Slainge,  the  tumulus  or  DM>und  of  Siamge  son  of  Eochad  Mac- 
£rCf  king  of  the  Firholgs, 
TuLACHS.  Tulach  an  TriuVf  the  hillock  of  the  three  men,  where  the  three  men 
who  attacked  the  Firbolg  king,  Eochad  MacErc,  and  who  were  killed 
by  the  one  man,  were  buried. 
Caibtb.  Coarte  Faithaig,  ue,  the  pillar  stone  of  Faihach,  the  poet  of  the 
Firbolgt, 
Cairte  AidLo,  the  pillar  stone  of  AidUo, 

Cavtedhe  Catha  Thuatha  D€  Danann,  the  {Mllar  stones  of  battle  of  the 
Tiuxtha  D€  Danann :  these  were  the  pillar  stones  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground  by  the  TueuAa  D^  Danann  to  mark  the  line  of  battle,  and  to 
prevent  their  pec^e  from  taking  to  flight. 
Seacht  Catrte  dec  mie  Caeichir,  the  seventeen  pillar  stones  of  the  two 
sons  of  Caeichir  and  other  warriors. 
LiA.  Lia  Neimid,  the  stone  of  Nemid. 

Lia  Lugaid,  the  stone  of  Lugad  son  of  Nuadad. 
Lkaca.  Leaca  Mie  Slainge,  Uie  flags  {or  pillar  stones)  of  the  four  sons  of 
Slainge, 
Leaca  Mic  Buain,  the  stones  of  the  four  sons  of  Buan. 
Lechts  or   LsACHTs.    Leacht  {no   Cam)  Lamh  Nuadad,  the  monument 

(or   Cam)  of  Nuada*§  hand. 
Cabns.  Cam  an  chiuiche,  i.e.  the  Cam  of  the  game,  from  the  game  of  hurling 
contested  between  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  Di  Danatmt.    This  Com 
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was  raised  to  commemorate  the  hurlers  who  were  a^ain  on  the  spot. 

The  place  itself  where  they  were  hurled  was  called  GUatm  MocutUm. 
The  three  Carrut  one  of  which  was  raised  bj  the  Firbolgg  orer  the  heads 

of  their  fallen  companions  after  each  day's  battle. 
Cam  an  aonfhir^  the  Cam  of  the  one  man,  t.s.  the  Corn  raised  orer  the 

one  man  who  saved  the  Firbolg  king. 
Cam  cin  Cirb,  the  Cam  of  the  head  of  Cirb. 
The  mention  of  the  Boyal  Ratlu  of  the  Firholg$  and  Tutuha  De  Danann  giret 

us  another  example  of  entrenched  or  pallisaded  encampmenta  such  as 

those  referred  to  at  p.  cccy. 

Sepulchral  and  other  Monaments  mentioned  in  the  Dindaenchas  of 

the  Fair  of  Tailt^. 

Raths.  Rath  Atrthir,  the  eastern  Rath,  Rath  Jarthar,  the  western  Rath, 
Rath  Luing,  the  Rath  of  Long.  Rath  Lort,  the  Rath  of  Lort,  lUuh  Lmrc, 
the  Rath  of  Lure.  Rath  Chon,  the  Rath  of  Con,  Rath  Gtnand,  the  Raik 
of  Genand,    Rath  Sithaig,  the  Rath  of  Silhach, 

FsRTS.  Fert  oen  dorais,  a  Fert  of  one  door  for  men  of  science.  A  Peri  with 
two  doors  for  women.  Ferts  without  doors,  without  Trtna  (t.e.  with- 
out days  of  celebration)  for  boys  and  for  maidens.  (Passage  quoted,  p. 
cccxxxi,  note  673), 

Caibti.  Cairti  mark  the  grares  of  widows  (widowers),   to  mRmtfljn  their 
appropriate  part  of  the  cemetery.     Such  a  monument  is  called  an 
Aisntia  d%  Cairttbf  a  testimony  by  pillar  stones.  (See  p.  ccczzziy  n.  573). 
Cairte  Colmain,  the  pillar  stone  of  Cohnan. 

Cnocs.  Cnocs,  hills  on  distinguished  foreigners. 

Imscino.  Righ  Imsdngt  the  kingly  diadem-shaped  mound  of  the  noble  Mo- 
monians  on  tlie  north  of  the  king  of  Teamar, 

FoRUDS*  or  FoRADB.  Forud  Fer  Olnegmacht^  the  Forud  of  the  men  of 
Olntgmacht  or  Connaught. 

MuRS.    These  monuments  are  described  as  **  ramparts  upon  such  as  die  of 
great  plagues"  (quoted,  p.  cccxxxii). 
Mur  Tailttn^  the  Mur  of  Tailtiu, 

JUur  Eochaidh  Gatrbkf  the  Mur  of  Eochad  Garbh,  in  which  rast  numbers 
of  other  dead  persons  were  buried.  ''Upon  the  Mur  of  Eoehad  of 
chiselled  stones,  were  the  twenty  Forada  of  the  kings  of  Teamar**. 
Upon  the  Mur  of  his  wife  were  the  twenty  Forade  of  their  queens. 

Clochdr.  Ciochur  (stone-beds)  around  the  sleeping  place  of  Fland. 

LiA.  Lia  Lotpf  the  stone  of  Lop.  Lia  Gair,  the  stone  of  Gar.  Lia  Ztobttr, 
the  stone  of  Lobur  or  the  Leper,  Lia  Ciamh,  the  stone  of  the  emaciated 
leper  behind  the  Forua, 

Carns.  Cam  Conaillf  the  Cam  of  ConaU. 
The  poem  from  which  this  list  is  taken  begins  on  folio  258,  a.b.  of  the 

Book  of  Lecan, 

*  Forud  or  Forad  was  the  place  where  a  klog  asaembled  with  hU  Saleid  or  eooacil  and  hi* 
Dam  or  retinue,  at  the  Aenachs  (fairs),  Toeomradu,  Fei*^  or  Peaata  and  other  plaeea  of  pablte 
aasemhly.  The  seat  of  the  king  was  on  the  top  of  tLe  mound,  which,  as  ia  eridaat  fhmi  this 
poem,  wM  a  mound  erected  orer  the  dead,  aad  tarrooBded  by  a  rampart  Cf.  Fonu  Um 
rsaldence  of  a  magiatf  ate,  and  the  Latin  Forum, 
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Sepulchral  and  other  Monuments  mentioned  in  the  Dindsenchaa 

of  Brugh  na  Boine. 

Caisbls.  Caistl  Aengitsa,  the  Caisel  of  Aengus  son  of  CrundmaeL 

Dumas.  Duma  na  Cna,  the  mound  of  the  bones.    Duma  TrescOf  the  mound 

of  Tresc, 
Ferts.  Fert  m-Boine,  the  Fert  of  Boind.     Fert  Esclam,  the  Ftrt  of  Esclam 

the  Dagdds  judge,  called  Fert  Falraig,  Patrick's    Fert    to-day,    Fert 

Fedelmid  Rechtmer,   the  Fert  of  Fedelmid,  the  law-giver.     Fert  Aedha 

Luirgnigt  the  /er(  of  Aedh  Lurgnech, 
Dbrcs.  Dercc  m-Buailcc  tn-Bic,  the  Fert  of  BuaUcc  Bee  (the  small). 
Longs,  Long  Inghtne  Forann,  a  ship-house  or  abode  of  the  daughter  of 

Foiann, 
FoLUCHS.  Foluch  Fiacha  Sraipthine,  the  jrit  of  Fiacha  Sraipthine, 
Immdai.  Immdai  in  Dagdaiy  the  ted  of  the  Dagda. 
Carcars.  Carcair  Leith  Macha,  the  prison  of  the  Liath  Macha,  or  celebrated 

gray  horse  of  Cuchuhind, 
CuMOTS.  Cumot  Cairpri  Lifechair,  the  Cumotot  Cairpre  Lifechair. 
Barcs.  Bare  Crimthoin,  the  barque-shaped  grave  of  Cnmthan, 
Lecuts  or  Lbachts.  Leacht  in  Dagdai,  the  Leacht  of  the  Dagda.    Leacht 

an  Afatae,  the  Leacht  of  the  Mnta  or  monster ;  there  was  also  a  glen  called 

GUnn  nn  Matae.   Leacht  Cellaig  mic  Mailchoha^  the  Leacht  of  CeUach,  son 

of  Maelchoba.    leacht  Gabra  Cinaoda  mic  Lgaiaig,  the  Leacht  of  the  steed 

of  Cinaed  son  of  Irgalach. 
MuRs.  Mur  na  Mdr  Riyna^  the  3/wr  of  the  M6r  Rigu, 
Lecca.  Lecc  B^nn,  the  flag  of  Benn,   that  is,  the  Lf'a^ht  upon  which  the 

monster  was  killed.     This  monster  is  said  to  have  had  one  hundred  and 

forty  legs,  and  four  heads. 
LiA.  Liag  Buide  mic  Muireda,  the  flag  of  Muired,  where  his  head  is. 
Carns.  Cam  ail  Cuind  Ctt  Cathaig,  the  rock  Cam  of   Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles. 
Accidental  Names.  Da  Chich  na  Mdr  Rigna^  the  two  paps  of  the  M6r 

Rt'gu. 
Cirr  (comb)  and  Cirril  (casket),  the  names  of  two  wives  of  the  Dagda,  were 

also  given  to  the  two  mounds  upon  their  graves. 

MS.  R  I.  A.  Book  of  Bally  mote,  foL  190,  a.b. 
See  also  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  Ireland,  pp.  100-10  L 

Passage  from  the  account  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tutred, 

referred  to  in  note  569,  p.  cccxxix. 

"  The  Dagda  went  then  to  the  camp  of  the  Fomoriana,  and  he  demanded  a 
truce  of  battle  from  them ;  what  he  asked  was  granted.  The  Fomorians  made 
stirabout  for  him  :  it  was  in  order  to  mock  him  they  did  so,  for  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  stirabout.  They  filled  the  king's  Caire  cuic  dom  (five-  fist  cauldron) 
for  him,  which  was  capable  of  holding  four  score  Seisrechs  of  new  milk  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  meal  and  of  Beoit  (lard) ;  and  they  put  goats  and  sheep 
and  pigs  into  it,  and  boiled  them  with  it.    They  then  spilled  it  all  into  a  />e  e 
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talman  (a  hole  or  pit  in  the  ground) ;  they  told  him  they  would  kill  him  un- 
less he  eat  the  whole  of  it,  because  they  desired  that  he  should  not  describe 
the  Fomoriaru  as  being  stingy,  and  so  they  wished  that  he  should  eat  enou^. 
He  then  took  his  Leigt  (ladle),  and  it  was  so  lairge  that  a  couple  would  fit 
lying  down  in  the  middle  of  tliat  ladle.    And  Lere  is  what  was  in  it :  Uiick 
stirabout,  having  one-fourth  of  Bionoc  (lard)  in  it.    Then  the  Dagda  said : 
'  I  hare  plenty  here  indeed  if  it  be  eolBoiently  boiled.    Does  it  taste  well  f ' 
As  he  put  his  ladle  full  into  his  mouth  he  used  say  *Its  sweetness  dooe  not 
exceed  the  sweetness  of  the  liver*.    However  he  rubbed  his  fire  fingers  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Dtrc,  [on]  both  earth  andgraveL    He  then  fell  asleep  after 
having  eaten  the  stirabout.    His  beUy  was  bigger  upon  him  than  a  Scabal 
Tige  (a  household  pot),  and  the  Fomon'ans  laughed  at  him.    He  then  went 
away  from  them  with  difficulty  [to  Tracht  Ebe].    It  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
go  on  account  of  the  bigness  of  his  belly.    His  condition  was  distressing. 
He  had  Cochlini  gobach  (bill  pointed  little  CoehalU)  on  his  two  elbows ;  an 
Jnar  aodhar  (a  dun  coloured  Inar)  on  him,  which  extended  to  fop  a  ikona 
(the  lower  part  of  his  rump).   A  Gabulgieea  rothach  feidhm  ochiair(tL  wheeled 
eight-pronged  military  fork)  after  him,  so  that  his  track  behind  him  would 
suffice  for  a  Cladh  coicriche  (a  territorial  boundary).     He  had  two  jBroga 
croicne  capuil  (horse-skin  shoes),  with  the  hairy  side  out.    As  he  was  going 
in  this  manner,  he  saw  the  beautiful  maiden  coming  towards  him ;  she  was 
comely,  ringlet- haired,  and  buoyant**.— MS.,  British  Museum,  HatUian,  5280. 
This  passage  is  valuable  in  many  ways,  besides  that  of  showing  what  the 
general  meaning  of  Derc  is.     For  instance,  it  establishes  the  length  of  the 
Inar,  It  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  novel  kind  of  Military  Fcvk.   From 
the  description  it  would  appear  that  the  fork  bad  a  wheel  supporting  one  end 
of  it  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  along  by  the  warrior,  without 
his  having  to  support  the  whole  weight.    This  implies  that  it  was  large  and 
heavy,  rather  an  engine  than  a  weapon  of  war.    The  term /eufiii  ocA/atir; 
literally  means  eight-power,  that  is,  having  the  power  of  ^ght  spears,  or 
being  eight-pronged. 

Passage  from  the  Poem  in  the  Dinnsenchas  on  the  Fair  of  Tailtiy 
mentioning  what  appears  to  be  human  sacrifice,  referred  to  in 
note  581,  p.  eccxxxy. 

tlA  ceofVA  fotd  pltci, — 
Ho  piM-od^rtf  Pat>|\<\ic  int)ci — 
X)Ani  cmrig,  ocuf  goiri  bo  m-bUdc, 
t/Oifcit)  teif  fof  ni  [tia]  ppitnidc. 

Pat)|\ai5  p|Mt)6Aif  coniT>  b|>eAch 
TJAd  gebA-o  p6  rie6  -oo  nech, 
Cen  bef  CAittcin  cAti  cixacIia, 
5e  mAipio  A  ppitn^UtA. 


Ac|>eiiAib  CAillcifi,  AW  ten>c 
llo  fipof  A  T>o  in  AC  ei|\c 
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tlA  ceojVA  ptAjA  T>o  bpeicli 
A  Ti-e|\en,  ce^  bAtiAiclifiit). 

A  ni-pAtt  cetx-oA  bejxtAi  attiacIi, 
tJA-oug  tiA  bA]^CA  bi^e^rriAft — 

"Oo  TTlAC  e1l^c — ni|\  b'  imtiAHM.* 

The  three  forbidden  bloods, — 
Patrick  preached  therein  (i.e.  the  fiair) — 
Yoke  oxen,  and  slaying  milch  cows, 
Also  bj  him  [against  the]  burning  of  the  first  born. 

Patrick  preached  that  it  was  the  law 
That  he  should  not  get  peace  who  should  do  [them]. 
As  long  as  Tailte  shall  be  without  time  of  prayer, 
Though  her  primitive  raths  may  survive. 


During  the  TVenaf  of  Tailte,  at  sunrise 
I  twice  invoked  Mac  Ere 
The  three  plagues  to  remove 
From  Eriu,  though  it  be  a  woman's  command. 

Their  Giall  CerdcuX  were  brought  out ; 
The  drowning  of  the  bonds  of  the  violated  treaties — 
Immolating  the  son  of  Aedh  Slane 
To  Mac  Ere — it  was  not  a  cause  of  shame. 

Description  of  the  Royal  House  of  Cruachan,  referred  to  at 

p.  cccxlviii. 

When  Fra€ch  and  his  companions  appeared  before  the  Dun  of  Cruachan^ 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  herald  of  AilUl  and  Afedb,  **  They  went  into  the 
Less.  One- fourth  of  the  house  was  assigned  to  them.  This  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  ».e.  seven  compartments  in  it :  seven  couches  from  the  fire 
to  the  wall  in  the  house  all  round.  A  front  of  Creduma  upon  every  couch; 
facings  of  red  yew  with  moulded  ornamentations  upon  them  all.  Three  Steills 
of  Creduma  in  the  front  of  every  couch.  Seven  strips  of  Creduma  fh>m  tlia 
concave  [roof  of  the  couch]  to  the  roof  of  the  hdbse.  The  house  was  made 
of  CriuiSf  and  was  covered  with  shingles  on  the  outside.  There  were  sixteen 
windows  to  the  house,  and  doors  [shutters]  of  bronze  upon  each  of  them.  A 
yoke  of  bronze  across  the  Forles,  Four  pillars  of  bronze  on  the  coach  of 
AilUl  and  Medb^  and  ornameDtations  of  bronze  upon  them  all ;  and  it  [t.s.  the 
couch]  was  in  the  real  centre  of  the  house.  Two  facings  [railings]  of  silver 
embellished  with  gold  around  it.  A  silver  wand  in  front  capable  of  reaching 
to  the  centre  of  the  Less  of  the  house.  They  went  round  the  house  from  one 
door  to  the  other.  They  arranged  their  valour  arms  in  that  bouse,  and  they 
sat  down  and  they  were  bidden  welcome".     Fiurther  on  we  are  told  that 

•  Vellam  MS.  R.LA.,  Book  of  Loean,  t.  2M.  a.bu,  snd  Book  ^f  BaU^moie,  t  225.  b.a. 
t  The  Trena  of  TailU  were  the  three  days  deroted  to  the  celebratl9n  or  GtAa  of  TailU. 
X  Oiatt  Cerda  were  the  hostages  giTen  for  the  falfllmtnt  of  treaties   and  oth«r  inter- 
territoi  iai  contracts  and  laws. 
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Fra€ch  was  called  oat  into  the  Tech  n-imacaime  or  "  coDTenation  home". 
This  appears  to  have  been  either  a  distinct  house  or  one  of  the  other  qoadranU 
perhaps  set  apart  for  the  special  use  of  the  royal  family,  or  a  place  oorrespond- 
ing  to  the  Quinnabenkr  or  woman's  bank  of  Norse  houses.  Velliuii  MS. 
T.C.D.,  class  H.  2.  18  (^Book  o/Lemster),  f.  188  et  uq. 

Passage  from  the  lomram  Coraigh  Ua  Corra.  The  Wandering  of 
the  Curach  or  Boat  of  the  Sons  of  Ua  CorrOj  showing  that  the 
Brughfer  had  the  privilege  of  malting  and  brewing.  8ee  p. 
ccclxxvi. 

"  A  prosperous  Flath  Brugh  ceiach  lived  one  time  in  the  beautiful  fair 
kingdom  of  Connaught,  i.e,  Conall  Dearg  Ua  Carta  Finn,  This  was  the 
condition  of  that  Brugad,  ie.  he  was  a  prosperous  rich  man  of  great  wealth, 
and  his  house  was  never  found  without  the  three  cheers  being  in  it,  namely, 
the  cheer  of  the  strainers  straining  Liun  (ale) ;  the  cheer  of  the  Athachs 
(properly  tenants,  but  put  here  for  such  of  them  as  performed  household 
service)  over  the  Caires  (caldrons)  cooking  for  the  hosts ;  and  the  cheer  of 
the  young  men  (warriors)  over  the  chess  board  winning  games  on  each  other. 
Kor  was  his  housu  found  without  the  three  Miachs  (sacks),  namely,  a  Miach 
of  Brath  (malt)  to  supply  the  wayfarers  ;  a  Miach  of  Cruitnecht  (wheat)  for 
the  Biatad  (food-ration)  of  guests  ;  and  a  Miach  of  salt  to  improve  the  taste 
of  all  kinds  of  food*'.— Vellum  MS.  R.I.A.,  Book  ofFermoy,  f.  105. 

The  Brugh  is  here  designated  a  Flath^  but  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  the 
story-teller  gives  him  this  title,  which  the  laws  never  give.  The  higher 
class  of  Brughst  Royal  Brugha^  may  have  been  Flaths  by  birth,  but  were  not 
so  in  virtue  of  their  office,  though  sometimes  complimented  with  the  title  of 
Flath  Brugh  or  lordly  Brugh, 

Passage  from  the  lomram  Coraigh  Ua  Corra,  The  Wandering  of 
the  Curach  or  Boat  of  the  Sons  of  Ua  Corra^  illustrative  of  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  Lena,  the  Inary  and  the  BraL 

"They  saw  after  that  another  beautiful  bright  island,  and  a  Sonncuih  Umaide 
(paling  of  bronze)  around  it,  and  a  bronze  net  spread  on  its  teeth  outside. 
They  left  their  Curach  on  the  strand  of  the  sea,  and  went  to  visit  a  Dun 
which  was  in  the  island.  When  they  heard  the  music  and  the  sound  of  the 
wind  against  the  net,  a  heavy  sleep  and  deep  slimiber  fell  upon  them  during 
three  days  and  three  night's.  They  awoke  then  from  their  sleep,  and  saw  a 
woman  coming  towards  them  out  of  the  Lis,  and  she  bade  them  welcome. 
She  wore  Da  mael  Assai  (two  pointless)  shoes  of  Findruine  upon  her ;  a  Z,ena 
of  yellow  silk  upon  her  smooth  white  skin  ;♦  a  beautiful  golden  Jnar  over  that 
beautiful  Lena  ;  a  beautifully  coloured  five-folding  Brat  over  that  [i.e.  the 
inar]  ;  and  a  gold  chased  Delg  (pin)  in  that  Brat  over  her  bosom.  A  Cilum 
Umaide  (bronze  pitcher)  in  one  of  her  hands  ;  a  pure  white  silver  Escra  (a 
drinking  vessel)  in  the  other  hand.  She  gave  them  food  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  like  Maothal  She  gave  them  the  water  of  the  well  which  was  in  the 
strand  with  the  Escra ;  and  there  was  no  good  taste  that  they  did  not  find  on 

*  The  passage  t6iiie  t>oii  u-pODA  btii'6e  ^e  ^iah  A  pt  6iiif  means  UteraUy  *  a 
Lena  of  yellow  stlk  npoa  the  sun  of  her  whits  skin**,  that  Is,  her  skin  vaa  so  beaatifnl 
that  It  shone  like  a  sun. 
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it.  Then  the  woman  said, '  Qo  ye  now,  for  it  is  not  here  your  resurrection  if 
to  be,  though  we  are  both  of  the  same  race*  **. — Vellum  MS.  B.LA.,  Book  of 
Fermoyf  f.  107,  a.b. 

Additional  references  to  Corcur,  purple,  and  Rud  or  Rodh,  madder. 

In  a  Turin  manuscript  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  consisting  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  with  a  number  of  interlinear  Irish 
glosses,  which  has  been  edited  with  great  ability  by  the  Cavaliere  Con- 
stantine  Nigra,  there  is  a  gloss  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Hennessy,  which  not  only  proves  the  use  of  purple  in  Ireland  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  but  establishes  the  statement  I  have  made  at  p.  cccci, 
that  a  red  or  purple  dyestuff  was  made  from  lichens  long  anterior  to  the  date 
assigned  to  the  discovery  of  Archil  and  Cudbear. 

The  words  of  the  Latin  text  are  :  "  porpora  induitur  id  est  gentili  ecclesia 
quae  de  scopolis  collecta  est  maris",  which  is  thus  glossed :  .1.  donaib  cair* 
cib  .1.  ar  ia  di  Ins  bis  forsnaib  eaircib  dognither  inchorcur  buicle,  {Gioasce 
HifjerniccB  Veterfs  Codicis  Tauritmnsii,  edit.  Constantinus  Nig^,  pp.  14-15). 
This  gloss  would  be  in  English,  **  f.«.  from  the  rocks,  i.e.  because  it  is  from 
a  plant  which  is  found  on  rocks  the  Corcur  buicle  [lustrous  (?)  puTple]  is 
made". 

Corcur,  and  Rud  or  Rodh,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
Brehon  Laws  as  dues  of  kings. 

**  What  is  it  that  you  are  entitled  to,  and  that  you  do  not  pay  in  lieu  of 
crimes  ?  Answer.  You  are  entitled  to  a  Cumal  for  your  Beanchara  (female 
friend),  i.e.  the  worth  of  a  Scrapal  of  Corcur  or  of  Rodh  every  year  for  a  king  ; 
it  is  a  Righ  Tuatka  and  his  co-grades  who  are  entitled  to  this  Cumkal.  A 
seventh  part  of  his  Enecland  to  [a  member  of]  every  grade,  however  higher 
or  lower  than  the  septegrades  they  may  be,  and  it  is  in  their  own  terri- 
tories injuries  are  done  to  them.  And  if  it  be  in  another  territory  it  is  one- 
half  their  Enecland  they  are  entitled  to.  If  it  be  a  violation  while  they 
are  under  the  Faesam  of  a  person,  he  [t.e.  the  latter]  is  entitled  to  full 
Emcland  for  them".  MS.  Brit  Mus.  Egerton  88,  f.  54,  b.  a. ;  Brehon  Law 
Transcripts,  O'Curry,  26-37. 

In  the  following  stanza  from  a  poem  on  Dubh  Ghilla^  the  shield  of  Aedh, 
king  of  Oirghiall,. the  colour  of  the  berries  of  the  yew  tree  is  called  Corcur, 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  colour  was  crimson. 

"  The  weakened  wood — the  butt  of  the  tree, 
The  shield  that  hath  the  colour  of  the  wood  in  the  tree's  breast, 
Though  Corcur  the  berries  of  the  tree. 
More  beautiful  still  is  the  wood  on  which  they  grew". 

—MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.  p.  660. 

Corcwr-coloured  flowers  are  often  mentioned  in  Irish  MSS,,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  "  lomram  Coraigh  Ua  Corra**  or  Wandering  of  the 
Curach  or  boat  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra : — 

"They  rowed  forward  after  that,  and  they  saw  another  island  and  one  cleri- 
cal youth  in  it.  That  island  was  beautiful,  and  noble  was  its  appearance. 
There  were  beautiful  crimson  headed  (ceann-corcra)  flowers  in  it,  and  they 
were  shedding  honey  in  abundance  from  them". — ^Vellum  MS.,  R.I.A.,  Book 
of  Fermoy,  f.  108.  See  also  Coreair  maige,  '*  crimson  of  the  plain",  vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  n.  276. 


^ 
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Note  on  the  Antipbonarj  of  Bangor,  referred  to  at  end  of  note 
1104,  p.  dcxxv,  and  proving  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Church 
chants  in  Ireland. 

In  speakiDfT  of  the  knowledge  pofMsaed  by  the  early  Christian  Irish  of  the 
artistic  music  of  the  Churdi,  I  inadfertently  f oigoi  to  mentioii  the  pnetioe  of 
chantmg  the  psalms  id  antiphony  in  the  monasterr  of  Bangor  in  the  ^xmnty 
of  Down.  An  antiphonary,  said  to  have  belonged  to  tills  mohasteiy,  was 
preserved  at  Bobbio,  having  been  probably  carried  tfaitlier  by  St.  Colambanns. 
Qerbert,  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  Germans.  ss3rs,  as  qnoCed  by 
Dr.  Ferguson  (Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Harp  and  Bagpipe,  in  Bunting's 
AneiftU  Mutic  of  Ireland,  Ed.  1840,  p.  52):  "To  this  epoch  we  may  refer  the 
antiphonary  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  whence  8t.  Cdambanns  coming 
forth  with  St.  Abbo,  his  companion,  not  only  imbned  oar  Germany  with 
the  light  of  the  Christian  (kith,  but  also  with  the  principles  of  ascetic  liTing^ 
.  * '  Doobtless,  the  first  rule  for  arranging  ecclesiastical  services  among 
us,  as  m<ide  up  of  psalms,  canticles,  hymns,  collects,  and  antiphonies,  was  hence 
derived**. — De  Cantu  et  Mttsica  Saerct,  vol.  i.  p.  164>lft5. 

The  chanting  of  the  Irish  is  also  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  work  oititled  De 

Curtuum  Ecclestasticorum  origine  [De  Ecdesiasticorum  Offlciorum  engine], 

which  is  mentioned  by  Usher  {Primord.  842)  and  by  Mabillon  (De  Liturg. 

Gal^  884),  and  which  was  first  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Spelman.    In  this  work 

we  are  told  that,  "  St.  Jerome  affirms  that  the  same  service  {cwrsum)  which  is 

performed  at  the  present  time  [supposed  to  be  the  ninth  c  r  tenth  century]  by 

the  Scots  was  chaunted  likewise  by  St.  Mark.    Patrick,  when  placed  by  Lupus 

and  Qermanus  as  Archbishop  over  the  Scots  and  Britons,  chaunted  the  same 

service;  and  after  him,  St.  Wandilochus  Senex,  and  St.  Comogill,  who  had 

about  three  thousand  in  their  monastery  (chaunted  it  also).    St  Wandilochus 

being  thence  sent  forth  as  a  preacher  by  St.  Comogill.  as  also  St.  Columbanus, 

they  arrived  at  Louvaine  in  Gan^  and  there  they  chaunted  the  same  service, 

and  thence  the  fame  of  their  p  .ictity  was  spread  over  the  earth,  etc. ;  and  thus 

that  (service)  which  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  had  once  chaunted,  was  revived 

again  under  the  blessed  Columbanu^**. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  from  whose  essny  the  foregoing  passage  is  quoted,  thinks 
that  it  was  from  Bangor  that  the  Northumbrians  drew  the  knowledge  of 
part  singing  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  This  opinion  derives  tome 
support  from  the  fact  that  St.  Colman,  the  apostle  of  that  district,  was  a  monk 
of  Bangor. 

Possibly  tlie  chanting  of  psalms,  antiphonies,  etc.,  which  St.  Aldhelm 
speaks  of,  in  the  church  built  by  the  Princess  Bugge  at  Glastonbury,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Irish  monks,  and  that  the  Church  music  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  from  Gaul  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  or  at  all  events  in  the  sixth 
century.         ; 
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